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THE    DISTRESS  OF  NATIONS." 

BT  JAMES  M.   BECK,  ESQ.,  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BAR. 

MY  THEME  is  old  as  the  world,  ooDtinaons  as  itB  history, 
and  as  vital  to-day  and  pressing  for  decision  as  when  the 
Infinite  Source  of  life  sternly  said  to  the  first  of  the  generations 
of  man,  '^  Gain,  Gain,  where  is  thy  brother  f"  Although  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  have  passed  since  his  coming,  whom  the  suf- 
frages of  uncounted  millions  have  given  the  exalted  title  Prince 
of  Peace,  yet  "  peace  on  earth  "  seems  still  as  insubstantial  as  a 
rainbow— of  promise,  perhaps,  but  still  a  rainbow — formed  by 
the  ever-brightening  rays  of  justice  shining  through  the  tears  of 
human  pity.  Indeed,  the  Great  Teacher  foresaw  that  '^wars 
and  rumors  of  wars"  would  trouble  men  long  after  his  coming, 
and  he  distinctly  said  that  ''such  things  must  needs  be,  for 
nation  shall  rise  against  nation  and  kingdom  against  kingdom," 
and  with  prophetic  vision  he  foresaw  the  armies  of  Titus  sur- 
rounding with  their  trenches  the  walls  of  JerusaleuL  He  fore- 
told <'  upon  the  earth  the  distress  of  nations.  ....  Men's 
hearts  fiBdling  them  for  fear."  His  words  have  been  fulfilled  to 
the  letter,  and  the  history  of  the  intervening  centuries  has  been 
written  in  blood.  The  triumphal  car  of  civilization  has  been  a 
war  chariot,  rolling  like  that  of  Juggernaut  over  the  innumer- 
able necks  of  the  slain.  Down  the  vista  of  the  centuries  for- 
ever inarches  that  ghostly  army,  of  which  the  Abbe  Perrey  ve 
wrote:  '* Unseen  by  the  corporal  eyes,  but  too  clearly  visible 
to  the  mind's  eye,  ....  The  great  army  of  the  dead,  the 
army  of  the  slain,  the  abandoned,  the  forgotten,  the  army  of 
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omel  tortures  and  prolonged  infirmities,  which  pnrsnes  its  fatal 
march  behind  what  we  call  glory."  Did  not  the  earth  with  its 
beneficent  fires  consume  the  bodies  of  the  dead^  they  would  in 
an  appalling  degree  cumber  the  ground,  whose  number  the  high- 
est calculus  is  as  little  able  to  estimate  as  to  count  the  stars  in 
the  milky- way ;  but  as  nature  destroys  the  dead  leaves  of  autumn, 
so  she  mercifully  removes  the  dread  debris  of  war ;  else,  if  its 
sounds  of  lamentation  and  direful  sights  did  not  cease,  no  circle 
in  the  Inferno  would  be  comparable  in  horror  to  this  blood- 
stained earth.  Barely,  perhaps  never,  in  nineteen  hundred 
years,  has  the  temple  of  Janus  been  closed.  Our  own  century, 
commencing  with  the  thunder  of  Napoleon's  cannon  on  the 
plains  of  Marengo  and  drawing  to  its  close  with  similar  rever- 
berations from  both  the  Orient  and  Occident,  has  not  known  a 
single  year  of  peace.  Since  1800  England  has  had  fifty-four 
wars,  France  forty-two,  Bussia  twenty-three,  Austria  fourteen, 
Prussia  nine — one  hundred  and  forty-two  wars  by  five  nations, 
with  at  least  four  of  whom  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  a  state  re- 
ligion. As  Buskin  well  said,  ''  Bedlam  would  be  comic,  per- 
haps, if  there  were  only  one  madman  in  it,  but  when  the  whole 
world  turns  clown  and  paints  itself  red  with  its  own  heart's 
blood  instead  of  vermilion,  it  is  something  else  than  comic." 

What  is  infinitely  stranger  still,  the  horrors  of  war,  far  from 
lessening  with  the  progress  of  the  centuries,  seem  only  to  increase 
in  their  frightful  intensity.  While  its  code  is  far  more  humane 
and  enlightened  in  the  nineteenth  than  in  the  first  century,  yet 
modern  science  and  organization  have  so  augmented  its  horrors 
that  the  conflicts  of  the  first  century  compare  with  those  of  our 
own  in  destruction,  as  a  Boman  battle-axe  with  a  Krupp  cannon. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  the  standing  army  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  according  to  Gibbon,  numbered  about  four  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  was  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thames.  To-day  the  standing 
armies  of  Europe  exceed  four  millions,  while  the  reserves,  who 
have  served  two  or  more  years  in  the  barracks  and  are  trained 
soldiers,  exceed  sixteen  millions,  a  number  whose  dimensions 
the  mind  can  neither  appreciate  nor  imagine.    With  one  tenth 
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of  all  able-bodied  men  on  the  Continent  in  arms  in  times  of 
peace,  and  one  fifth  of  its  women  doing  the  laborious,  and  at 
times  loathsome,  work  of  man  in  the  shop  and  field,  one  can 

sadly  say  with  Barke,  ''The  age  of  chivalry  has  gone 

The  glory  of  Eorope  has  departed."  In  the  last  twenty  years 
these  armies  have  been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  national  debts 
of  the  Eurox>ean  nations,  mainly  incurred  for  war  purposes  and 
wrung  from  the  sweat  of  the  people,  have  reached  the  inconceiv- 
able total  of  twenty-three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  If  one  is  to 
measure  the  interests  of  man  by  his  expenditures,  then  assuredly 
tdie  supreme  passion  of  civilized  Europe  in  this  evening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  war,  for  one  third  of  all  the  revenues  that 
are  drained  from  labor  and  capital  is  devoted  to  paying  merely 
the  interest  on  the  cost  of  past  wars,  one  third  for  preparations 
for  future  wars,  and  the  remaining  third  to  all  other  objects 
whatsoever.  The  size  of  individual  armies  has  also  shown  a  won- 
derful augmentation.  Thus,  the  army  which  Alexander  led 
throughout  the  world,  until  halted  in  his  conquests  by  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sea,  numbered  but  forty  thousand.  The  ''grand 
army  "  of  the  great  Napoleon,  which  was  then  supposed  to  have 
reached  the  maximum  of  human  capacity,  numbered  about  seven 
hundred  thousand,  and  represented  many  months  of  preparation. 
So  wonderfully  have  the  telegraph  and  railroad  changed  the  con- 
ditions of  war,  that  the  Emperor  William,  by  touching  an  elec- 
tric button,  could  put  within  a  fortnight  more  men  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine  than  those  with  which  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Niemen.  In  the  autumn  maneuvers  France  and  (Germany  have 
each  repeatedly  mobilized  more  men  within  forty- eight  hours  for 
mere  parade  than  almost  any  of  the  armies  of  the  modern 
OfiBsar. 

The  conditions  of  war  have  likewise  radically  changed.  Night 
will  no  longer  throw  its  sable  mantle  of  mercy  over  the  dying 
and  the  dead,  for  by  the  light  of  powerful  search-lights  future 
battles  will  continue  to  be  fought.  As  if  the  earth's  surface 
were  all  too  small  for  such  confiicts,  the  heavens  above  and  the 
waters  under  the  earth  will  be  made  battle-grounds  in  the  future 
struggles  of  nations,  for  submarine  torpedoes  have  been  con- 
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stmcted  which  almost  realize  the  fiction  of  Jules  Yeme,  and 
with  balloons  as  a  necessary  equipment  of  modern  armies  and 
the  possibility  in  the  near  fntnre  of  dirigible  air-ships,  the 
dream  of  Tennyson  may  bnt  too  soon  come  to  pass,  and  we  shall 
hear: 

'*  The  heavens  filled  with  shouting,  and  there  rained  a  ghastly  dew, 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies,  grappling  in  the  central  blue.'' 

The  spear,  the  lanccy  the  sword,  and  the  battle-axe  have  been 
put  aside  by  modern  man  as  the  pla3rthings  of  his  childhood. 
We  have  in  their  stead  the  army  rifie,  which  can  be  fired  ten 
times  without  reloading  and  can  kill  at  three  miles,  and  whose 
long,  nickel-plated  bnllet  can  destroy  three  men  in  its  conrse 
before  its  work  of  destruction  is  stayed.  Driven  as  it  is  by 
smokeless  powder,  it  will  add  to  past  horrors  by  blasting  a  sol- 
dier as  with  an  invisible  bolt  of  lightning.  Its  effectiveness  has 
practics^y  destroyed  the  use  in  battle  of  the  cavalry.  The  day 
of  splendid  charges  like  that  of  Balaklava  is  past,  and  Pickett^s 
men,  if  they  had  to  repeat  to-day  their  wondrous  charge,  would 
be  annihilated  before  they  could  cross  the  Emmitsburg  road. 
The  destructive  effects  of  the  modern  rifie  almost  surpass  belief. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  it  will  reduce  muscles  to  a  pulp 
and  grind  the  bone  to  powder.  A  limb  struck  by  it  is  mangled 
beyond  repair  and  a  shot  in  the  head  or  chest  is  inevitably 
fatal.  The  machine  gun  of  to-day  can  fire  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  shots  a  minute,  or  thirty  a  second,  a  stream  so  contin- 
uous that  it  seems  like  one  continuous  line  of  lead,  and  whose  hor- 
rible noise  is  like  a  satanic  song.  A  weapon  of  Titans  is  the 
modern  twelve-inch  cannon,  which  can  throw  a  projectile  eight 
miles  and  penetrate  eighteen  inches  of  steel,  even  when  the  lat- 
ter is  Harveyized,  a  process  by  which  the  hard  surfisu^  of  the 
steel  is  carbonized  so  that  the  finest  drill  cannot  affect  it.  Of 
the  present  navies  with  their  so-cs^ed  '^  commerce  destroyers," 
nothing  need  be  said.  Single  ships  cost  four  million  dollars  to 
build  and,  armed  with  steel  plates  eighteen  inches  thick,  can 
travel  through  water  with  their  engines  of  eleven  thousand 
horse-power  at  a  rate  of  twenty-four  miles  an  hour.  One  such 
vessel  could  have  scattered  the  combined  Spanish,  French,  and 
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English  fleets,  nombering  over  one  hnndred  ships,  at  Trafalgar, 
like  a  flook  of  pigeons,  or  put  the  Spanish  Armada  to  flight  like 
a  hawk  in  a  dove-oote,  and  yet  in  the  unceasing  war£Etre  of  arms 
and  armament  these  leviathans  of  the  deep  have  been  instan- 
taneoosly  destroyed,  as  with  a  blast  of  lightning,  by  a  single 
dynamite  torpedo. 

If  these  preparations  for  war,  which  cover  oar  waters  and 
darken  oar  lands,  mean  anything,  they  indicate  that  civilized 
man  is  on  the  verge  of  a  vast  cataclysm,  of  which  he  is  ap- 
parently as  nnconscions  as  were  the  people  of  Pompeii,  on  the 
last  faXaX  day  of  their  city's  life,  when  they  witnessed  with  in- 
difiSdrenoe  the  ominons  smoke  carl  from  the  crater's  moath. 
Impossible  f  Who  woald  have  predicted  one  hnndred  years  ago 
that  BoTope  was  abont  to  be  desolated  by  a  twenty  years'  war 
which  would  involve  every  nation  and  recast  her  map  f  Of  all 
the  follies  of  which  man  is  guilty,  the  most  fatuous  is  his  as- 
sumption that  what  has  happened  before  will  not  again.  On 
the  contrary,  the  past  teaches  us  to  exi>ect  the  endless  repetitions 
of  history.  There  is  to-day  additional  reason  for  such  antici- 
pation. Our  age  has  sown  as  none  other  the  dragon's  teeth 
of  standing  armies,  and  the  human  grain  is  ripe  unto  the  har- 
vest of  blood.  It  needs  but  an  incendiary  like  Napoleon  to  set 
the  world  on  fire.  Perhaps  he  now  exists  among  us,  an  unrec- 
ognised subaltern,  possessed  of  the  granite-coated  soul  of  Na- 
I>oleon,  who  will,  as  did  the  GorsicaAi  incendiary,  apply  the 
torch.  To  deny  that  such  is  the  evident  tendency  of  these  un- 
precedented preparations  is  to  believe  that  we  can  sow  thistles 
and  reap  figs,  or  expect  perennial  sunshine  where  we  have  sown 
the  whirlwind.  The  war  between  China  and  Japan,  only  fought 
with  in  part  modem  weapons  and  with  men  who  but  imperfectly 
understood  their  use,  in  no  way  illustrates  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  conflict  The  greatest  of  all  war  correspondents, 
Archibald  Forbes,  has  recently  said :  ''It  is  virtually  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  have  accurately  pictured  to  himself  the 
scene  in  its  fulness  which  the  next  great  battle  will  present  to  a 
bewildered  and  shuddering  world  ;  we  know  the  elements  that 
will  constitute  its  horrors,  but  we  know  them  only,  as  it  were^ 
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academically.  Men  have  yet  to  be  thrilled  by  the  weirdness  of 
wholesale  death,  inflicted  by  missiles  poured  from  weapons, 
the  whereabouts  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained  because  of  the 
absence  of  powder  smoke."  He  concludes:  ^' Death  incalcu- 
lable may  rain  down  as  from  the  very  heavens  themselves." 
When  we  recall  that  in  one  of  the  battles  around  Metz  the  use 
of  the  mitrailleuse  struck  down  six  thousand  Germans  in  ten 
minutes,  and  that  at  Plevna,  in  1877,  Skobeleff  lost  in  a  short 
rush  of  a  few  hundred  yards  three  thousand  men,  and  remember 
that  the  mitrailleuse  and  needle  gun  have  been  since  quintupled 
in  their  capacity  for  destruction,  the  prospect  is  one  at  which 
the  mind  stands  aghast  and  the  heart  sickens.  Suf&ce  it  to  say 
that  the  great  strategists  of  Europe  believe  that  the  future  mor- 

* 

tality  of  battles  will  be  so  great  that  it  will  be  imx>ossible  to  care 
for  the  wounded  or  bury  the  dead,  and  many  of  them  will  carry 
as  a  necessary  part  of  military  equipment  a  moving  crematorium 
to  bum  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  thus  returning,  after 
two  thousand  years,  to  the  custom  of  our  Norse  aucestry,  with- 
out, however,  its  religious  significance  or  symbolic  beauty. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  dreadful  visitation  will  pass  over 
peaceful  America^  as  the  angel  that  slew  the  first-born  of  Egypt 
spared  the  blood-splashed  portals  of  the  Israelites.  Gk>d  grant 
that  it  prove  so !  Whence,  however,  is  our  assurance  f  So 
wonderfully  have  steam  and  electricity  united  men  in  a  com- 
munity of  thought,  interest,  and  purpose,  that  it  is  possible  that 
if  a  great  continental  war  should  come,  in  which  England  would 
almost  necessarily  become  involved,  before  it  would  be  ended 
the  civilized  world  might  be  lapped  in  universal  flame.  Apurt 
from  this,  upon  the  world's  horizon  is  now  discernible  a  cloud, 
at  present  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  but  which  may  some 
day  overcast  the  heavens.  In  the  Orient  are  two  nations,  Ohina 
and  Japan,  whose  combined  population  reaches  the  amazing 
total  of  five  hundred  millions.  Hitherto  these  swarming  ant- 
hills have  been  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,  for  it  is  strangely 
true  that  the  only  two  countries  which  since  the  birth  of  Ohrist 
have  experienced  in  their  isolation  comparative  ''peace  on 
earth "  are  these  once  hermit  nations  upon  whom  the  light  of 
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Cbristiaiiity  had  never  shown.  Bat  thirty  years  ago  a  mere 
handfol  of  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  forced  their  way,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  to  Pekin.  All  this  is  changed.  Western 
dvilization  has  brought  to  the  Orient  Bibles — and  bullets,  miters 
— and  mitraiUeaux,  godliness — and  Gatling  guns,  crosses — and 
Krupp  cannon,  St  Peter — and  saltpetre,  and  the  Orient  may 
some  day  say  with  Shylock,  ''The  villainy  you  teach  me  I  will 
execute  and  it  will  go  hard,  but  I  will  better  the  instruction." 
Already  they  have  learned  the  lesson  so  well  as  to  play  with 
deadly  effect  the  awful  diapason  of  the  cannonade.  Let  once 
the  passion  for  war,  which  distinguishes  the  Occident,  awaken 
the  opulent  Orient  from  its  sleep  of  centuries,  and  who  shall  say 
that  another  Ohengis  Khan,  with  a  barbaric  horde  of  millions 
at  his  back,  may  not  fall  upon  Europe  with  the  crushing  weight 
of  an  avalanche  f 

It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  these  preparations  mean 
nothing  and  are  the  guarantees  of  peace,  rather  than  provoca- 
tive of  war,  and  that  the  very  effectiveness  of  moderp  weapons 
makes  war  improbable.  While  apparently  there  itf  force  in  this 
Boggestion,  yet  practically  it  is  contradicted  by  the  facts,  for  the 
nations  that  have  the  least  armies  have  the  most  peace,  and  those 
that  have  the  largest  forces  tremble  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss. 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
United  States  live  in  substantial  amity  with  the  world,  while 
France,  Bussia,  (Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  staggering  under  their  equipmento,  are  forever  scowling  at 
each  other  across  their  frontiers.  In  them  is  found  the  vast 
magazine  of  martial  spirit  and  international  hatred,  whose  ex- 
plosion requires  but  the  spark  of  some  trivial  incident.  Thus 
when  the  Empress  Augusta  recently  visited  Paris  for  pleasure 
her  presence  alarmed  the  world,  caused  prices  to  fall  upon  the 
bourses  and  exchanges,  and  hurried  an  earnest  and  nervous  con- 
sultation of  all  European  cabinets.  A  single  insult  offered  to 
her  by  the  most  irresponsible  Parisian  would  have  caused  her 
son,  the  young  emperor,  to  draw  his  sword.  It  was  thus  in  the 
power  of  the  idlest  street  gamin  to  have  shaken  the  equilibrium 
of  the  world.     How  else  shall  we  account  for  the  intense  anxiety 
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« 

with  which  the  sickness  of  the  late  czar  has  been  watched  by 
thinking  men  thronghoat  the  world  t  It  was  because  of  the  be- 
lief that  he  held  in  his  hand  its  peace.  What  a  frightful  com- 
mentary upon  civilization  that  the  prosperity  and  even  lives  of 
innumerable  millions  of  our  fellow-beings,  may  depend  upon  the 
pacific  sentiments  of  a  single  man  I 

Ko  fact  can  be  more  clear  than  that  humanity  is  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  The  maximum  of  preparation  has  been  reached. 
In  Europe  men  can  arm  no  further.  Italy  has  already  fallen 
under  the  burden  of  bankruptcy  thereby  occasioned,  and  may  be 
at  any  day  plunged  into  the  vortex  of  revolution.  Many  thought- 
ful publicists  believe  that  the  European  nations  must  therefore 
either  fight  or  disarm.    Well  did  the  Master  predict :     ^^  Upon 

the  earth  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity Men's 

hearts  fEuling  them  for  fear  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth." 

Let  us  consider  this  phenomenon  of  war.  Considered  ab- 
stractly, in  the  light  of  absolute  rather  than  relative  truth,  it  is 
more  than  an  evil — ^it  is  an  indecency.  It  breaks  the  command- 
ment, ^' Thou  Shalt  not  kill,"  and  it  contradicts  the  beatitude, 
'^  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers ! "  It  is  a  Pandora's  box,  from 
which  arise  whatsoever  things  are  cruel,  whatsoever  things  are 
false,  whatsoever  things  are  unclean,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
ill- repute  ^  if  there  be  either  vice  or  wickedness  in  them,  war 
illustrates  and  magnifies  them  all.  It  substitutes  despotism  for 
liberty,  revenge  for  forgiveness,  might  for  right,  cruelty  for 
mercy,  force  for  reason,  destruction  for  creation.  It  is  not  only 
of  the  earth,  earthy,  it  is  truly  of  hell,  hellish.  Lest  I  be  ac- 
cused of  exaggeration  let  me  quote  eminent  military  authorities. 
Said  the  Iron  Duke,  writing  from  the  field  of  Waterloo  :  '<  There 
is  nothing  more  horrible  than  victory,  except  defeat."  Said 
Sherman  to  some  military  men  who  were  praising  a  martial 
career  :  ''  You  think  that  war  is  all  glory ;  I  tell  you  it  is  all 
hell." 

« 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  all  those  who  engage  in 
it  are  unworthy  of  admiration,  or  that  it  is  not  at  times,  rela- 
tively to  existing  conditions,  even  right.     If  I  am  assailed  upon 
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the  Street  by  a  noted  desperado,  or  see  a  weaker  and  innocent 
party  thus  assailed,  and  I  interfere,  the  street  brawl  is  disgraoe- 
fol  and  abstractly  evil,  bat  my  act  in  defending  my  life,  or  that 
of  another,  is  wholly  conrageons  and  admirable.  A  nation  has 
the  same  right  to  defend  its  life  and  rights,  or  (not  to  pnt  it  on  a 
pnrely  selfish  baslB)  the  lives  and  rights  of  others,  as  has  an  in- 
dividoal,  and,  when  wantonly  attacked,  force  most  be  repelled 
by  force.  In  such  emergencies  the  men  who  leave  their  wives 
and  children  and  bare  their  breasts  to  the  leaden  hail  are  god- 
like heroes,  whose  praise  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  In  lay- 
ing down  their  lives  for  their  fellow-men,  or  in  being  willing  to 
do  so  (for  the  *'  readiness  is  all "),  they  make  themselves  not  un- 
worthy disciples  of  the  great  Martyr.  The  love  of  peace  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  Where  the 
alternative  is  war  or  dishonor  the  former  becomes  righteous. 
"A  just  war,"  says  the  late  President  Woolsey,  of  Yale  College, 
in  his  ^'Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law,"  ''is 
one  that  is  waged  in  the  last  resort,  when  peaceful  means  have 
fiuled  to  procure  redress,  or  when  self-defense  calls  for  it" 

With  this  saving  qualification,  no  fact  can  be  clearer  than  that 
of  all  the  follies  and  sins  of  which  mankind  has  been  guilty, 
war  to  determine  differences  of  opinion  is  the  most  absurd  and 
iniquitous,  at  the  bar  of  the  conscience  or  the  greater  bar  of  God. 
Its  purpose,  if  any,  is  to  determine  disputes  of  fact  or  law  be- 
tween sovereign  nations.  It  places  limits  to  human  reason  and 
constitutes  force  as  the  vMma  ratio.  It  x>Qrpetuates  between 
nations  the  almost  obsolete  duel  between  individuals,  with  the 
difference  that  when  gentlemen  fought  on  the  so-called  field  of 
honor  the  victor  never  stooped  to  strip  the  vanquished  of  his 
purse  and  watch;  yet  the  nation,  which  compels  another  by 
"blood  and  iron"  to  surrender  its  views  for  the  time  being  of 
the  mooted  question,  takes  from  the  vanquished  as  much  money 
and  prox>erty  as  the  by -standing  nations  will  permit  "Yae 
victis"  is  ever  the  cry,  and  the  ethics  of  Christian  nations  are 
those  of  the  highwayman. 

I  afiftrm  generally,  and  I  should  admit  of  but  few  excep- 
tions: 
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1.  That  the  causes  of  war  have  rarely  been  proportionate  to 
their  consequences. 

2.  The  arbitrament  of  arms  has  rarely  decided  the  question  at 
issue. 

3.  That  even  if  it  had,  it  has  rarely  decided  anything  that 
could  not  at  infinitely  less  expense  of  life  and  property,  and  to 
the  greater  satis£eiction  and  honor  of  both  contending  nations, 
been  a^'usted  otherwise. 

History  cannot  but  impress  us  with  the  disproportion  which 
the  causes  of  war  bear  to  their  consequences.  The  caprice  of  a 
woman,  the  ambition  of  a  prince,  the  personal  quarrel  of  two 
individuals  who  wear  crowns,  and  like  trivial  reasons,  have 
caused  a  considerable  portion  of  international  quarrels.  Young 
Hamlet  correctly  described  the  temper  of  nations,  when  he  com- 
mented upon  the  soldiers  of  young  Prince  Fortinbras : 

*'  That  for  a  fantasy  and  a  trick  of  fame, 
Qco  to  their  graves  like  beds,  fight  for  a  plot 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause, 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough  and  continent 
To  hide  the  slain." 

Take,  for  example,  the  last  great  war  between  France  and 
(Germany,  and  see  about  what  a  straw  these  two  highly  civilized 
peoples  quarreled.  The  throne  of  Spain  became  vacant,  and  the 
Spanish  people,  through  their  representatives,  selected  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  succession  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohen- 
zoUern.  According  to  any  rational  rule  of  international  ethics 
the  one  nation  to  be  consulted  was  the  nation  to  be  governed — 
Spain.  At  once,  however,  all  France  was  in  a  state  of  ferment, 
and  was  prepared  to  go  to  war,  and,  if  need  be,  sacrifice  a  mil- 
lion lives,  to  keep  the  young  princeling  from  ascending  a  foreign 
throne.  In  the  interests  of  peace,  and  mainly  through  the  kind 
offices  of  England,  the  king  of  Prussia  forbade  young  Leopold  to 
be  a  candidate,  and  he  withdrew.  Here  the  incident  should  have 
ended,  but  France  was  inflamed  with  the  lust  for  war.  Its  peo- 
ple crowded  the  boulevards  on  the  beautiful  summer  nights  of 
1870,  crying,  as  if  possessed  with  the  spirit  that  drove  the  Gada- 
rene  swine  to  their  own  destruction,  ''  k  Berlin  !  ^  Berlin  ! "    To 
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gratify  this  national  pride,  and  partly  to  uphold  a  falling  dynasty, 
the  ambassador  of  France  was  instructed  by  his  government  to 
call  upon  the  king  of  Prussia  and  make  the  absurd  and  offensive 
demand  that  the  latter  give  his  assurance  that  at  no  future  time 
would  he  give  his  assent  to  the  candidacy  of  Prince  Leopold  for 
the  Spanish  succession.  When  the  ambassador  called,  the  Prus- 
sian king,  who  was  taking  the  waters  at  Ems,  was  unable  to  see  him. 
Bismarck,  however,  as  he  himself  admits,  so  worded  the  public 
tel^^phic  intelligence  of  this  fact  that  the  accidental  inability 
of  the  king  to  see  Benedetti  appeared  as  a  studied  insult  to 
France.  Even  had  this  been  so,  France  needed  only  to  protest 
against  this  discourtesy  at  the  great  bar  of  public  opinion  to  have 
received  its  justification.  The  noble  ethics  of  war  are  here  illus- 
trated, in  that  Bismarck  did  this,  as  he  tells  us,  to  precipitate  a 
war  when,  as  he  knew,  Germany  was  ready  and  France  unpre- 
pared. Such  is  the  chivalry  of  nations  I  The  result  was  a  war, 
in  which  the  loss  of  life  and  property  and  the  injury  to  civiliza- 
tion are  simply  incalculable,  and  whose  end  is  not  yet  Pack 
was  right :    ^^  What  fools  these  mortals  be  I " 

Even  if  the  consequences  of  a  resort  to  arms  were  proportion- 
ate to  the  questions  involved,  the  justification  for  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword  utterly  ceases  when  we  refiect  that  wars  cannot  de- 
cide any  question  of  law  or  fact  They  may,  indeed,  decide  a 
question  of  temporary  physical  possession,  but  never  any  under- 
lying principle  or  right  Might  never  makes  right ;  neither  man 
nor  nation  is  ever  convinced  as  to  its  error  by  being  knocked 
down.  The  world  should  have  learned  by  this  time  that  bullets 
are  as  powerless  to  convince  as  the  stake,  the  fagot,  the  thumb- 
screw, and  the  axe.  I  am  not  unaware  that  there  have  been 
wars  that  have  apparently  been  decisive  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, but  this  was  because  the  adjustment  sought  to  be  achieved 
has  subsequently  commended  itself  to  the  reason  or  necessities  of 
the  conquered,  and  has  therefore  received  its  acquiescence.  An 
apt  illustration  of  this  truth  is  shown  in  our  own  war  of  1812. 
England  claimed  the  right  to  impress  seamen  on  the  high  seas 
from  vessels  of  the  United  States.  This  claim  of  right  we  most 
justly  denied,  curiously  enough  upon  the  very  ground  of  the 
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freedom  of  the  sea  a8  a  oommon  pathway  of  nations,  which  Eng- 
land invoked  and  we  denied  in  the  matter  of  the  seal  fisheri^ 
We  invoked  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  to  vindicate  that 
right,  an,d  before  the  war  had  ended  our  commerce  was  driven 
from  the  seas,  the  resources  of  our  land  drained  by  taxation,  and 
our  national  capital  captured  and  in  part  burned.  When  better 
and  more  peaceful  conditions  prevailed,  our  commissioners  were 
instructed  to  treat  for  peace  upon  any  terms  consistent  with  a 
'^ satisfactory  stipulation  against  impressment."  The  instruc- 
tions ended  significantly :  ' '  If  this  encroachment  of  Oreat  Britain 
is  not  conceded,  the  United  States  have  appealed  to  arms  in 
vain."  The  English  government,  however,  while  it  had  sus- 
tained the  worst  reverses,  was  in  the  position  of  the  philosopher 
of  Hudibras,  who,  though  '^  convinced  against  his  will  was  of 
the  same  opinion  still."  Failing  to  get  a  decision  upon  the  very 
point  involved  in  the  quarrel,  our  commissioners  were  instructed 
« to  omit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impressment"  Peace 
was. therefore  concluded  with  the  very  point,  which  had  cost  a 
relatively  immense  loss  of  life  and  property,  undecided.  Sub- 
sequently, England  was  convinced  by  other  than  coercive  meas- 
ures that  its  position  was  wrong,  and  the  point  is  no  longer  in 
dispute.  Our  only  advantageous  result,  therefore,  of  a  most  de- 
structive war  was  the  opportunity  to  boast  with  Southey's  dull, 
plodding  peasant  (true  type  of  humanity !),  ^'  It  was  a  famoua 
victory." 

An  even  better  illustration  is  the  annexation  of  the  Bhine 
provinces,  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Two  centuries  ago,  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia  the  former  was  ceded  by  Germany  to  France,  and 
later  Lorraine  became  French  by  peaceful  acquisition.  Both  be- 
came so  completely  (Gallicized  prior  to  187].}  that  Germany  haa 
after  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  repossession,  failed  to  reconcile 
their  inhabitants.  When  France  lay  prostrate  under  the  heel 
of  the  conqueror,  and  Germany,  through  the  man  of  '^  blood  and 
iron,"  demanded  the  cession  of  these  provinces  and  the  payment 
of  one  thousand  million  dollars,  the  conquered  upon  compulsion 
and  through  necessity  yielded,  but  already  the  distinct  warning 
was  uttered  that  such  enforced  cession  would  never  receive  a  last- 
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ing  aoqniesoenoe.  The  oonsequenoe  has  been  that  after  twenty- 
four  years  the  labor  of  Germany  has  been  drained  by  excessive 
taxation  to  support  the  mighty  armies  necessary  to  retain  these 
provinces.  The  spires  of  Metz  and  Strasbarg  are  the  danger 
signals  of  Europe.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Germany  has  spent,  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  more  than  the  value  of  the  provinces  and 
the  great  indemnity  to  retain  both.  France  will  never  acquiesce 
in  the  decision.  The  war  of  revenge  is  taught  to  the  very  school 
children.  Yearly  the  statue  of  Strasburg  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  is  draped  in  black  as  a  protest  against  this  spoliation 
of  territory.  Sooner  or  later  these  wretched  provinces,  as  if 
charged  with  the  curse  of  Gtod,  must  become  not  merely  the  cause 
but  the  battle-ground  of  a  yet  more  bloody  and  expensive  war. 
The  thousand  million  dollars  in  gold,  wrung  by  Germany  from 
France  in  its  hour  of  surrender,  and  paid  by  the  French  people 
with  a  self-sacrifice  unparalleled,  will  yet  curse  both  conqueror 
and  conquered,  even  as  the  Bheingold  of  German  legend,  rav- 
ished by  the  gnomes  and  welded  into  the  ring,  cursed  all  who 
possessed  it 

In  any  event,  war  decides  nothing  that  could  not  at  infinitely 
less  expense  be  better  a^'usted  by  the  peaceful  methods  of  arbi- 
tration in  an  international  court  The  value  of  this  method  is 
now  too  well  ascertained  to  be  questioned.  It  has  shown  its 
ability  during  the  present  century  to  a^'ust  over  seven ty*five 
disputes ;  of  these  twenty-five  related  to  claims  for  damages  to 
citizens  of  one  country  while  in  the  offending  country ;  in  six- 
teen, disputed  boundaries  were  amicably  adjusted,  and  in  five 
the  yet  more  difficult  questions  of  disputed  acquisitions  of  new 
territory  were  peacefully  decided  ;  in  some  of  these  the  national 
honor  and  historical  prestige  were  believed  to  be  involved,  and 
found  entirely  capable  of  amicable  adjustment  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  Luxemburg  affair  of  1867  and  the  Alabama 
Claims  of  1871.  The  incalculable  gain  to  humanity  of  this 
rational  method  can  be  seen  in  the  single  statement  that  in  the 
wars  of  the  nineteenth  century  fifteen  thousand  million  dollars 
have  been  spent  and  five  millions  of  lives  destroyed.  Apart 
from  the  matter  of  mere  cost,  the  rational  method  has  the  ad- 
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vantage  over  force,  in  that  the  decision  is  acquiesced  in,  involves 
no  loss  of  honor,  occasions  no  harsh  feelings  and,  further,  is  not 
dependent  upon  chance.  The  absurdity  of  the  appeal  to  the  god 
of  battles  in  matters  of  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  that  victory  in 
many  of  the  most^  decisive  engagements  has  been  won  by  chance. 
Thus  the  open  road  at  Waterloo,  the  mistake  of  the  guide,  the 
falling  of  the  rain  the  night  before,  which  prevented  the  bring- 
ing up  of  the  cannon,  all  disconcerted  and  brought  to  nought  at 
Waterloo  the  best-laid  plans  of  the  greatest  strat^ist  of  all  time. 
His  very  physical  ailments  contributed  to  the  result  An  attack 
of  indigestion  at  Leipsic  is  said  to  have  altered  the  course  of 
that  battle  of  nations,  while  it  is  well  known  that  at  Waterloo 
Napoleon  was  suffering  intense  physical  pain,  which  may  have 
caused  the  mind  to  suffer  with  the  body.  Even  disregarding  the 
elements  of  chance,  modern  machine  war  is  largely  a  question  of 
numbers  and  equipment  Napoleon  said  that  ''the  god  of  bair 
ties  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions."  The 
ethics  of  the  rifle  and  the  conscience  of  the  cannon  is  simply  the 
primal  rule  of  brute  strength,  the  gospel  of  Bob  Eoy : 

*'  Let  him  take  that  has  the  power, 
Let  him  keep  that  can.'' 

In  the  peaceful  arbitrament  of  an  international  court,  how- 
ever, the  questions  are  decided  not  by  the  chance  of  a  moment, 
nor  by  the  relative  strength  of  the  nations,  but  in  the  calm 
light  of  reason  and  by  the  eternal  standards  of  justice.  The 
value  of  such  a  court,  not  merely  in  deciding  the  question  but  in 
promoting  international  good-will,  is  shown  in  the  Alabama 
Claims,  when,  for  the  first  time,  such  a  court  was  established. 
These  claims  had  been  a  fruitful  and  long-continued  source  of 
irritation  between  two  highly  civilized  countries.  England 
could  not  pay  under  threat  of  war  for  fear  of  humiliation  ;  the 
United  States  could  neither  abandon  nor  modify  the  claim  except 
with  a  like  result  A  war,  therefore,  whose  consequences  would 
have  been  incalculable,  seemed  inevitable  ;  in  a  happy  moment, 
however,  after  much  negotiation,  both  nations  agreed  to  refer  the 
question  to  an  international  court  The  constitution  and  de- 
cision of  that  court  is  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  human 
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race.  Never  before  was  seen  the  sublime  spectacle  of  two  sov- 
ereign nations,  perhaps  the  mightiest  in  the  world,  appearing  in 
the  persons  of  their  counsel,  and  calmly,  soberly,  and  dispassion- 
ately arguing  the  questions  according  to  right  and  justice.  The 
decision  in  favor  of  the  United  States  was  acquiesced  in  by 
England,  and  the  improvement  of  our  relations  with  our  mother- 
country  dates  from  this  epoch-making  arbitration. 

The  limitations  of  arbitration  and,  under  present  conditions 
of  thought,  the  obstacles  to  the  abolition  of  war  remain  to  be 
considered.  That  these  exist  only  the  most  short-sighted  and 
enthusiastic  doctrinaire  can  deny.  Time  will  forbid  any  but  a 
brief  discussion  of  them. 

Wars  frequently  result  from  the  hatreds  of  different  races,  the 
baneful  heritage  of  centuries,  and  from  vast  conflicts  of  national 
interests,  which,  by  reason  of  their  very  magnitude,  are  not 
susceptible  of  arbitration.  Of  the  one  class,  the  hatred  between 
the  Slav  and  the  Teuton,  of  the  other  the  desire  of  Eussia  to 
obtain  at  Constantinople  a  harbor  for  its  commerce,  that  cannot 
be  closed  by  the  icy  hand  of  winter,  are  illustrations.  The  great 
historic  movements  of  races,  slow  and  resistless  as  glaciers, 
could  as  little  be  checked  by  international  agreement  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Ghamouni  could  stay  the  onward  course  of  the  mer  de 
glace. 

But  the  great  limitation  to  the  efficacy  of  arbitration  lies  in 
the  moral  nature  of  man.  When  one  of  two  contending  parties 
does  not  desire  to  be  just  or  respect  the  rights  of  others,  arbitra- 
tion is  impossible,  and  on  the  part  of  those  whose  rights  are 
wantonly  invaded  war  is  simply  the  primal  instinct  of  self-pres- 
ervation. In  the  present  conditions  of  thought  not  every  peace 
is  preferable  to  war.  There  can  be  peace  with  dishonor,  and 
Inultiplied  death  is  better  than  multiplied  disgrace.  Agreements 
to  arbitrate,  or  attempts  to  adjust  differences,  are  only  prac- 
ticable where  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  exists,  and  each 
contending  party  desires  to  be  just  Thus  between  the  high- 
wayman, who  wantonly  assaults  me,  and  myself  there  is  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  We  cannot  arbitrate  the  question  whether 
he  shall  rob  or  murder  me.     He  resorts  to  force,  and  for  me 
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none  other  remains.  This  is  equally  true  of  nations.  If  one 
seeks  to  rob,  pillage,  or  destroy  the  other,  there  exists  no  qnes- 
tion  of  opinion,  either  of  fact  or  law  that  is  referable  to 
reason  or  determinable  by  either  discnssion  or  arbitration. 
The  appeal  to  arms  is  the  ulUma  ratio.  It  must  be  dearly  remem- 
bered in  every  discnssion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  arbitration  that  it 
is  only  applicable  to  differences  of  opinion.  In  such  case  I 
have  absolute  faith  in  the  willingness  to  arbitrate  as  a  means  of 
attaining  peace.  The  spirit  of  conciliation,  rather  than  the 
written  agreement,  is  all-important  If  nations  desire  war,  such 
agreement  will  be  as  ineffectual  to  keep  them  from  conflict  as 
strands  of  rotten  silk.  The  remedy  must  therefore  ever  be  an 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  mankind.  The  '^  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind,"  of  which  Jefferson  spoke  in  the 
great  Declaration,  must  be  invoked,  but  until  such  public  opinion 
is  educated  to  hate  war  and  love  justice,  perpetual  x>eace  will  be, 
as  Yon  Moltke  said,  only  '^  a  dream,"  however  much  arbitra- 
tion may  narrow  the  occasions  or  destroy  the  justification  of 
war. 

Herein  lies  the  great  difficulty,  for  the  profound,  underlying 
cause  of  war  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  perpetual  peace,  at  pres- 
ent seemingly  insuperable,  is  the  real  love  of  man  for  war,  not 
as  a  means  but  as  an  end.  Ko  one  who  has  studied  the  human 
heart  and  considered  this  great  problem  philosophically  can  dis- 
pute the  fact  that  in  man  is  an  innate  and  overpowering  love  of 
contest,  the  result  of  heredity  and  education.  It  is  shown  in 
our  laws,  literature,  language,  and  art.  We  are  sprung  from 
nations  to  whom  fighting  was  a  supreme  passion,  and  this  desire 
has  passed  as  an  heirloom  from  generation  to  generation. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  us  who  owe  our  origin  to  the  hardy 
Norsemen.  The  world  has  known  no  greater  warriors.  The 
Greeks  fought  for  an  object,  to  defend  their  country  from  in- 
vasion or  to  avenge  their  affronted  honor ;  the  Bomans  for  power 
and  the  enlargement  of  their  domains ;  the  followers  of  Moham- 
med, to  propagate  their  religious  faith.  The  Vikings,  on  the 
contrary,  fought  for  the  mere  love  of  fighting.  Tribe  warred 
with  tribe,  village  with  village,  house  with  house.    War  was  the 
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Norseman's  ''shield-j)2ay"  and  ^^sword-^ame."  These  traits  of 
national  character  are  clearly  reflected  in  their  religions  fiuths, 
which  always  represent  the  matured  philosophy  of  a  people. 
Thns  the  paradise  of  the  Oreek  and  Soman,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mohammed,  was  a  sensnal  one,  in  which  the  physical  charms  of 
women  constituted  the  chief  happiness  of  the  faithfuL  The 
Valhalla,  or  heaven  of  our  Norse  ancestry,  however,  represented 
fighting  as  the  reward  of  the  blest  While  Valkyries  did  carry 
from  the  battlefield  the  slain  heroes  to  Valhalla^  their  only 
further  mission  was  to  serve  them  with  the  mead  that  gave  them 
immortal  life.  The  happiness  of  the  warriors  consisted  in  fight- 
ing between  themselves  all  day,  and  joining  in  the  convivial  cup 
by  night. 

From  generation  to  generation  this  remarkable  trait  of  human 
character  has  descended,  and  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  dom- 
inant in  life  as  when  Siegfried  forged  the  magic  sword.  It  is 
reflected  in  the  very  character  of  our  sports.  The  games  which 
appeal  to  our  race  are  those  in  which  there  exists  the  greatest 
danger,  and  which  call  forth  the  greatest  qualities  of  muscle  and 
heart.  Bull-flghting  in  Spain,  student-dueling  in  German  uni- 
versities, fencing  in  France,  and  football  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica are  the  sporta  which  by  reason  of  their  inherent  danger  ap- 
peal most  strongly  to  the  popular  tastes.  A  few  hundred  will 
see  a  great  chess  match,  a  few  thousand  hear  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony, or  a  performance  of  Hamlet  by  a  flnished  actor,  ten 
thousand  will  crowd  the  gates  to  see  a  baseball  match,  but  when 
twenty-two  young  collegians  engage  in  the  most  brutal  of  all 
sports,  football,  the  attendance  will  exhaust  the  capacity  of  the 
grounds.  Twenty  thousand  people  recently  witnessed  a  contest 
between  the  Universities  of  Yale  and  Princeton,  which,  though 
presumably  played  by  gentlemen,  was  supervised  by  the  chief 
of  police  to  prevent  a  breach  of  i>eace,  in  which  the  spectators 
beheld,  without  either  distaste  or  pity,  twelve  men  injured,  of 
whom  six  were  so  disabled  as  to  retire  from  the  game.  Bar- 
barians are  we  all,  with  thinnest  veneering  of  civilization.  How 
little  human  nature  has  changed  in  nearly  twenty  centuries  I  I 
do  not  question  that  among  the  eighty  thousand  people  which 
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thronged  the  Oircus  Maximos  and  watched  the  gladiators  batcher 
each  other  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Boman  people,  there 
were  good  mothers  like  Yolnmnia,  and  maidens  who,  like  "Vir- 
gilia,  were  as  '^  chaste  as  the  icicle  that  hangs  on  Diana's  t^n- 
ple."  Little  children  probably  followed  the  sports  with  the 
same  glee  as  that  with  which  the  children  of  onr  day  watch  at 
Ohristmas-tide  the  spectacle  of  harlequin  knocking  down  the 
down  and  pantaloon  in  the  pantomime.  They  probably  thought 
little  of  ity  so  absolntely  are  the  human  mind  and  heart  ruled  by 
conventionality.  If  their  thoughtlessness  were  cruelty,  it  dif- 
fered only  in  degree  from  the  assembled  multitude  of  our  own 
day,  who  at  Seville  witness  the  toreador's  conflict  with  a  mad- 
dened bull  \  at  Heidelberg,  the  attempt  of  two  students  to  mu- 
tilate each  other's  faces  ]  or  at  London  and  Kew  York,  the  abso- 
lute disregard  of  life  or  limb  exhibited  in  every  prominent 
football  match. 

In  the  same  love  of  contest,  we  can  possibly  explain  this  mys- 
terious Napoleonic  revival  which  has  absorbed  two  continents 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  The  indifference  with  which  tiie 
mass  of  mankind  read  of  battles  in  another  country  illustrates  tiie 
same  trait  of  human  character.  How  many  Americans  seriously 
cared  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  they  languidly  read  the  intel- 
ligence in  the  morning  papers  of  the  shells  dropping  into  Paris 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute,  and  its  once  happy  people  cowering 
in  the  cellars  and  subsisting  upon  rats  f  The  tragedies  on  the 
greater  stage  of  the  world  affect  the  average  man  less  than  the 
acted  death  of  Oamille  on  the  boards  of  the  theater.  Millions 
have  shed  tears  over  the  death  of  Little  Nell  or  Colonel  New- 
come  ;  none  have  been  similarly  affected  in  reading  that  in  the 
Bussian  campaign  of  Napoleon,  125,000  perished  in  battle,  and 
123,000  died  of  hunger  and  cold ;  or  that  in  the  six  days'  fight- 
ing about  Metz  over  100,000  French  and  (Germans  were  prema- 
turely hurried  to  their  last  account.  Indeed,  humanity  seems  to 
be  periodically  inspired  by  the  same  craving  for  an  unnatural  ex- 
citement as  moved  those  worn-out  libertines  to  form  the  suicides' 
dub  in  Stevenson's  &mous  story  of  that  name.  They  had  ex- 
hausted the  excitement  of  every  usual  dissipation,  and  as  a  last 
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reooit  to  stir  their  sluggish  blood  and  quicken  their  flagging 
pulaeSy  formed  this  dub,  in  which  every  night  the  cards  were 
dealt^  and  he  who  received  the  ace  of  clubs  was  obliged  to  kill 
bim  who  received  the  ace  of  spades.  Similarly  that  old  rouSy  the 
world,  exhausted  by  many  thousand  years  of  dissipation  and 
wearied  by  the  gigantic  gambling  in  fluctuating  values,  called 
business,  and  other  forms  of  nervous  excitement,  periodically 
craves  the  great  gambling  game  of  war,  whose  dice  boxes  are 
Kmpp  cannon  and  whose  stakes  are  the  lives  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals. 

If,  however,  the  love  of  war  be  innate,  it  is  unquestionably 
Btimnlated  and  increased  by  our  education.  From  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  but  one  lesson  is  taught,  and  that  lesson  an  absolute 
contradiction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Among  the  flrst 
toys  given  to  a  child  are  mimic  soldiers  and  cannon.  When  the 
boy  commences  his  reading  of  history  he  learns  little  of  the 
peaoefol  achievements  of  past  races,  but  the  sole  story  that  his- 
tory has  to  tell  him  is  one  of  wars  and  battles,  which  are  held  up 
to  him  not  merely  as  the  chief  occupation,  but  the  highest  glory 
of  man.  His  flrst  introduction  to  the  classics  is  in  Gsesar's  Com- 
mentaries, where  he  learns  how  a  warlike  and  powerful  people 
made  war  upon  a  i>eacefnland  semi-civilized  nation,  without  any 
provocation  other  than  the  lust  for  territory  or  spoil,  and  in  do- 
ing so  destroyed  a  million  men  and  sold  another  million  into 
davery.  Soon  he  becomes  enamoured  of  the  subject,  when  he 
beholds  it  glorifled  by  the  rolling  and  immortal  hexameters  of 
Homer,  and  Hector's  courage  and  Achilles'  wrath  become  ob- 
jects of  entrancing  interest ;  in  all  its  tale  of  blood  but  ode  ex- 
pression of  pity,  when  Andromache  parts  with  Hector,  and  see- 
ing her  child  frightened  at  the  nodding  plumes  of  his  father's 
helmet  ''smiles  through  her  tears."  When  the  boy  grows  to 
adolescence  he  cannot  but  perceive  that  woman  admires  nothing 
so  much  as  shoulder-straps  or  a  pair  of  epaulets,  and  that  men 
go  to  battle,  not  arrayed  in  the  black  of  mourning,  nor  amid  the 
sad  strains  of  a  death  march,  but  in  gay  costumes  and  to  melo- 
dies that  are  joyous  and  festal  in  their  character.  He  perceives 
why  the  church  itself,  to  stir  the  blood  and  quicken  the  enthusi- 
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asm  of  her  children,  borrows  the  metaphor  of  the  battlefield  and 
in  its  hymnology  stirringly  attests  its  belief  that  the  most  inspir- 
ing analogy  for  life  is  war.  It  is  sadly  tme  that  the  race  re- 
serves its  highest  honors,  not  for  the  thinkers,  but  for  the  fight- 
ers ;  not  for  those  who  create,  bat  for  those  who  destroy. 

The  love  of  war,  however,  arises  not  merely  from  that  of  con- 
test, but — stapendons  paradox ! — ^from  the  most  noble  and  sub- 
lime trait  of  character,  man's  love  of  self-denial.  The  chief 
reason  why  the  soldier  will  ever  be  a  godlike  hero  in  the  eyes  of 
men  is  that^  rising  above  the  selfish  commonplaces  of  this  work- 
ing-day world,  he  is  willing  to  give  the  most  that  he  can,  his 
life,  for  the  people  whom  he  loves,  or  the  cause  in  which  he  be- 
lieves. Higher  than  this  ideal  man  cannot  reach,  for  the 
spiritoal  Leader  of  our  race  conld  do  no  more  than  lay  down  his 
life  for  others.  It  is  this  that  assimilates  every  soldier  who  CeJIs 
upon  the  field  of  battle  to  the  great  Martyr,  and  which  gives  in- 
finite and  nnfftding  beauty  to  Thorwaldsen's  Lion  of  Lucerne.  It 
is  this  which  makes  a  field  like  that  of  (Gettysburg  holy  ground. 
To  countless  thousands  of  men  it  proved  a  Oalvary,  upon  which 
they  expiated  by  their  deaths  the  sins  of  others.  That  peach 
orchard,  where  a  thousand  men  poured  out  the  blood  of  their 
gallant  hearts,  was  it  not  a  Oarden  of  (Jethsemane  in  which  many 
a  hero  felt  the  sweat  ^*like  unto  great  drops  of  blood"  f  For 
others  your  shell-stormed  streets  were  a  nia  doloroMj  which  they 
trod  to  bloody  death.  Is  not  your  Oemetery  Bidge,  with  its 
rows  of  unnamed  dead,  a  (Golgotha,  or  place  of  skulls,  and  the 
last  resting-place  of  heroes  f  For  the  soldier  who  is  willing  to 
givtf  his  life  for  the  cause  in  which  he  believes,  whether  or  not 
he  is  mistaken  in  that  belief  I  have  nothing  but  the  profound- 
est  respect  and  admiration,  but  to  those  who  needlessly  cause 
war  and  refer  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions which  are  referable  to  reason,  the  world  will  one  day  give 
its  eternal  execrations. 

These  seem  to  me  the  limitations  of  international  arbitration 
as  a  remedy  for  war.  Yet  the  hope  is  justified  by  reason,  that 
as  the  world  is  ruled  by  public  opinion,  when  it  condemns  war 
as  both  unwise  and  unjust,  and  demands  justice  as  the  standard 
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of  international  relational  war  will  finally  cease.  Despite  the 
ontward  evidenceB  of  unprecedented  preparation,  it  is  quite 
dear  that  the  conscience  of  the  world  is  increasingly,  although 
now  with  but  a  still,  small  voice,  disapproving  of  the  arbitra- 
ment of  arms.  The  steamship,  the  railroad,  and  telegraph  are 
uniting  scattered  races  of  men  in  a  community  of  interest  and 
purpose  that  was  not  possible  a  century  ago,  and  producing  a 
slow  but  none  the  less  gradual  improvement  in  the  friendliness 
of  international  relations.  If,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  move- 
ments of  races  are  as  resistless  as  glaciers  by  mere  international 
agreement,  yet  like  these  moving  masses  of  ices  they  are  finally 
stayed  in  their  course  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  dissolve  into  re- 
freshing and  finctifying  streams.  We  are  ever  nearing  the  sub- 
lime ideal  of  the  unity  of  humanity,  however  distant  we  may 
still  be  from  its  realization.  The  superiority  of  love  to  hatred, 
and  of  reason  to  force,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
improvement  of  these  relations  and  the  growing  friendship  of 
nations  are  arising  not  from  force  or  mere  interest,  but  from  acts 
of  kindness  that  appeal  to  the  heart  Thus  the  American  ex- 
pedition, led  by  the  undaunted  Kane  in  search  of  England's 
hero,  Franklin,  was  reciprocated  when  the  latter  country  loaned 
to  Lieutenant  Oreely  her  best  Arctic  ship  to  search  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Jeannette.  These  two  events  caused  a  warm  stream 
of  sympathy  to  flow  between  the  two  nations,  which  had  been 
theretofore  estranged.  Who  shall  forget  the  thrill  that  ran 
through  the  English-speaking  world,  when  it  learned  of  the 
frightful  disaster  in  the  harbor  of  Apia  to  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican shii)sf  Against  a  cyclonic  storm,  both  American  and 
English  ships  bravely  struggled,  fighting  with  the  power  of  their 
mighty  engines  to  force  their  way  through  the  tempest  to  the 
open  sea  for  safety.  Despite  every  effort^  the  ill-starred  flagship 
of  the  American  squadron  was  slowly  driven  inch  by  inch  upon 
the  rocks.  As  slowly  did  the  OaUiope  make  headway  toward 
safety.  As  the  latter  passed  the  former,  the  fated  crew  of  tiie 
TrenUm  gave  a  cheer  for  the  brave  sailors  of  the  English  steamer. 
It  was  the  salute  of  the  vanquished  to  the  victor,  of  the  doomed 
to  the  saved,  and  it  not  only  thrilled  Ohristendom  with  its  in- 
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finite  moral  grandeur,  bat  inspired  both  countries  as  never  be- 
fore with  the  sentiment  of  the  fraternity  of  man. 

Between  no  two  nations  has  there  been  of  recent  years  such  a 
feeling  of  bitter  animosity  as  between  France  and  Germany,  and 
nntil  recently  every  effort  for  conciliation  had  failed ;  bat  within 
the  past  twelve  months  a  kindlier  feeling  has  resalted,  dae  not 
to  prodigions  armies  or  imposing  displays  of  force,  bat  to  the 
knightly  conrtesy  of  the  young  (German  emperor.  When  the 
great  marshal  of  France,  the  hero  of  Malakoff  and  Magenta^ 
MacMahon,  was  buried  at  the  Madeleine,  two  (German  cuirassiers 
made  their  way  through  the  murmuring  crowd  and  laid  upon  the 
coffin  a  wreath  from  their  Imperial  Master.  The  heart  of  France 
was  touched  by  this  kindly  act^  a  feeling  which  was  confirmed 
when  the  same  tactful  monarch  showed  his  sympathy  with  the 
French  people  in  the  loss  of  their  great  president^  Oarnot,  by 
pardoning  some  French  spies,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  an 
attempt  to  serve  their  country.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
first  friendly  sentiments  of  the  French  press  or  people  toward 
(Germany  in  the  last  twenty-four  years  came  from  these  two  acts 
of  kindness. 

May  we  not,  then,  hope  that  with  the  flight  of  centuries  the 
animosities  of  the  races  will  perish  and  that  public  opinion  will 
condemn  war  as  both  unwise  and  iniquitous!  To  despair  of 
this  would  be  to  doubt  humanity  and  question  the  increasing 
purpose  which  runs  through  the  ages. 

'^  Peace  on  earth  and  good- will  to  man  "  is  not  wholly  a  dreauL 
The  storm  of  human  passions  and  hatreds  is  abating,  while  in 
the  skies  can  clearly  be  discerned  the  Bow  of  Promise.  Far 
above  the  discordant  cries  of  frenzied  and  maddened  nations  can 
be  heard,  by  those  who  will  attune  their  souls  to  the  symphony 
of  universal  progress,  the  nobler  strains  of  increasing  fraternity 
and  good- will.  The  day  will  come,  nay,  unless  progress  shall  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  gigantic  cut  de  saoj  must  come^  when 
Gsesar,  or  the  martial  spirit,  will  bow  the  knee  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  say,  as  did  the  Apostate, 

"  GalUean,  thou  hast  conquered !^^ 

James  M.  Beok. 
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OF  ALL  the  questions  that  have  ever  engaged  the  ^'  thought 
of  man  or  beast"  none  have  proved  of  such  unvarsring 
importance  as  the  simple  question,  ''Who  shall  rule!"  Among 
the  lower  orders  of  life,  whenever  individuals  meet,  whether 
wild  or  domestic,  large  or  small,  beasts^  fowl,  or  fish,  the  ques- 
tion which  one  shall  rule  the  rest  becomes  at  once  of  paramount 
importance,  and  all  other  considerations  are  suspended  until  this 
supreme  question  is  decided  by  personal  combat. 

It  seems  that  this  law  obtains  even  in  the  invisible  world  re- 
vealed by  the  microscope,  and  physicians  are  even  now  taking 
advantage  of  it  in  the  eradication  of  the  germs  of  diseases  that 
have  hitherto  evaded  the  fSarthest  researches  of  science  and  of 
skilL 

The  student  of  nature  has  forced  upon  him  at  every  turn  the 
conviction  that  war  rather  than  peace  is  the  natural  order  of 
things.  All  life  is  a  struggle  for  mastery,  and,  construe  it  as  we 
may,  it  is  '*the  fittest"  who  ''survive,"  though,  in  quite  an- 
other sense,  it  may  not  be  always  " the  fittest"  who  rule.  From 
the  remotest  period  of  man's  history  two  ideas  of  sovereignty 
have  been  in  antagonism — the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kingSi  and  the  doctrine  of  the  essential  sovereignty  of  man — 
sovereignty,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  his  manhood. 

The  origin  of  the  former  is  easily  explained :  It  was  natural 
for  man,  even  in  the  earliest  stages,  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  parent  as  coming  from  Deity,  and,  this  source  of  author- 
ity once  recognized,  the  extension  was  easy  to  the  patriarch  as 
head  of  the  fiEimily,  and,  through  the  dan  and  tribe,  to  the  king 
who  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  divine  authority 
auMHig  his  subjects  and  who,  consequently,  "could  do  no 
wrong." 
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Nor  was  this  belief  oonfioed  to  Darroir  limita.  The  anoient  Egypt- 
ians regarded  their  Pharaohs  as  the  repreeeatatlrea  of  Honu, 
or  the  morning  Ban — that  child  miraonlonsly  begotten  of  IsiB  by 
Osiris  after  his  death,  and  they  were  firm  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  had  even  the  same  Tnaxim 
vitA  vhioh  the  history  of  JBnropean  natdons  has  made  ns  famil- 
iar— "The  king  con  do  do  wrong."  The  same  idea  onderlies 
the  ancestor  worship  of  the  TnraniaD  races. 

Among  onr  Bnglish  ancestors  so  firm  a  hold  had  the  doctrine 
that  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tory  even  to  the  time  of  Qneen  Anne  the  belief  obtained  that 
kings  conld  care  the  sorofala — for  this  reason  called  the  "  king's 
evil" — ^by  the  mere  imposition  of  hands,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  saperstition  oame  to  an  end  &om  the  belief  that 
William  and  Mary  and  their  saocessors  did  not  reign  by  "  di- 
vine right"  rather  than  from  any  doabt  as  to  the  oontinnance  of 
the  power  in  Uie  tme  representatlTea  of  Deity. 

In  France  the  same  oostom  prevailed  ^m  the  time  of  Olaris 
in  the  fifth  oentnry  to  that  of  Lonia  XIY.,  who  is  said  to  have 
"  tonched  "  no  less  than  1,600  persons,  using  the  phrase,  "  The 
king  touches  thee^  may  God  onre  thee." 

No  doabt  this  doctrine  of  "divine  right"  was  enoooraged  by 
kings  as  the  chief  maniment  of  their  title  to  royalty,  and  re- 
ceived the  not  altogether  disinterested  support  of  certain  of  the 
nobility  among  whom  was  divided  the  royal  prerogative  of 
government. 

Bat  there  were  always  some  among  onr  German  ancestors, 
even  in  the  earliest  days,  who  were  disposed  to  place  limits  upon 
this  power,  despite  its  supposed  origin,  whenever  it  ventured  to 
encroach  too  far  apoD  their  own.    Hence  the  doctrine  of  "di- 
vine right"  was  not  without  a  practiof^  opposition,  though  one 
bom,  it  may  be,  of  self-interest  even  before  the  genesis  of  the 
.  destined  ultimately  to  overthrow  it — the 
ntial  sovereignty  of  man,  that  is,  of  eov- 
r  his  developed  manhood, 
t  wrest  the  Great  Oharter  from  King  John 
id  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  be- 
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cause  they  desired  to  share  among  themselves  the  privileges  of 
royalty  and  escape  its  tyrannical  impositions.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  did  not  call  the  knights  into  the  English  Parliament  because 
of  any  ftill  recognition  by  him  of  the  royalty  of  manhood,  bat 
becaose  of  his  distrust  of  the  barons,  many  of  whom  were  so 
possessed  by  this  doctrine  of  the  ''  divine  right  of  kings  "  that 
he  feared  lest  they  should  restore  the  throne  to  the  captive 
Henry.  The  English  beheaded  Oharles  and  the  French  Louis, 
not  to  get  rid  of  royalty,  but  through  the  reaction  against 
oppression. 

Great  ideas  are  not  bom  suddenly ;  their  period  of  parturi- 
tion is  often  measured  by  centuries.  A  thought  must  wait  for 
a  fit  enyironment.  The  acorns  fall  from  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  parent  oak  by  the  thousand  and,  perchance,  a  single  one 
in  a  century  may  find  the  fertile  soil,  the  genial  sunshine,  and 
the  moisture  necessary  to  warm  and  quicken  it  into  life.  The 
rest,  with  all  their  infinite  possibilities  of  life,  the  oak  forests 
that  may  never  be,  must  fail  for  lack  of  a  proper  environment 
A  child  could  not  live,  even  could  it  be  bom,  in  the  Upas  Val- 
ley or  in  the  Orotto  del  Oane. 

The  radical  difference  in  these  two  antagonistic  ideas  lay  in 
the  conception  expressed  by  the  single  word  ^' majority." 

Under  the  patriarchal  government  a  child  was  never  of  age, 
no  matter  how  many  years  the  tale  of  his  life  might  have  told, 
80  long  as  he  had  a  single  living  male  ascendant ;  his  condition 
was  that  of  the  most  abject  dependence.  This  patriarch,  this 
'^  father-ruler,"  as  the  name  indicates,  had  over  all  his  descend- 
ants, their  families,  and  servants,  supreme  power,  extending 
even  to  the  taking  of  life. 

In  those  polygamous  days  and  especially  on  the  theory  of 
single  lives  measured  by  centuries,  the  number  descended  from 
a  single  ancestor  must  have  reached  into  the  thousands  and  even 
tens  of  thousands,  and  among  this  vast  multitude  there  was 
never  but  one  at  a  time  who  could  be  considered  ''of  age,"  as 
we  now  understand  the  term.  The  thought  that  a  child  is 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  parent  merely  because  of  his  imma- 
turity, that  as  soon  as  this  cause  is  removed  by  growth  and  de- 
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velopment  the  dependent  relation  should  cease,  either  had  not 
been  born,  or,  like  one  of  the  acorns  falling  in  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  forest,  could  not  find  the  conditions  necessary  for  life. 

We  need  not  wonder  at  this  when  we  consider  the  conditions 
of  its  birth  and  the  stupendous  character  of  the  thought  in 
question. 

No  man  can  fix  to  a  thought  its  natal  day,  but  this  of  which 
we  speak  burst  into  life  in  England  in  1689  when  the  i>eople 
first  chose  their  soyereigns  and  placed  limits  upon  their  author- 
ity ;  it  sprang  into  being  in  the  United  States,  like  a  strong  man 
armed,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  made  good  by  the 
victory  at  Yorktown ;  it  took  form  in  France  in  the  oath  of  the 
Tennis  Court  and  the  fall  of  the  Bastile.  All  over  this  western 
hemisphere,  in  t<he  three  Americas,  it  has  triumphed  as  republic 
after  republic  has  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  an  effete  monarchy, 
and  to- day,  even  in  the  Old  World,  in  the  secret  palaces  of  kings 
it  is  locked  in  deadly  embrace  with  its  old  antagonist  in  a  con- 
flict the  issue  of  which  is  no  longer  doubtful.  Already  there 
are  twenty  republics  in  the  New  and  seven  in  the  Old  World, 
and  the  tidal  wave  of  human  liberty  is  rolling  its  irresistible 
volume  around  the  globe. 

All  this  is  the  work  of  a  single  conception,  the  sovereignty 
of  man.  But  what  a  conception  I  Before  it  vanish  the  deep- 
rooted  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  ages ;  at  its  behest  empe- 
rors lay  down  their  scepters  and  mighty  kings  surrender  their 
crowns ;  drawn  by  the  attraction  of  this  single  thought  the  key 
of  the  Bastile  crosses  the  Atlantic  and  hangs  a  harmless  token 
in  the  home  of  the  father  of  a  nation  of  sovereigns.  It  is  but  a 
thought  indeed,  but  a  thought  that  comes  echoing  down  the  cen- 
turies, the  declaration  of  the  Infinite  that  man  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God. 

This  thought  that  the  divine  right  of  sovereignty  is  in  every 
man  capable  of  its  exercise  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  government 
republican  in  form.  It  does  not  mean,  or  rather  it  shouH  not 
mean,  that  every  one  has  the  same  right  as  every  other  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  afhirs  of  government — ^far  from  it,  but  that  all 
have  equal  rights  to  become  qualified  for  such  duties.    The  theory 
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of  aniyersali  anqnalified  suffrage  finds  no  justification  whatever 
in  this  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  man.  No  man  has  any  right 
to  attempt  acts  affecting  others  in  which  he  cannot  snooeed  be- 
canse  of  personal  disqualifications.  His  right  in  such  case  is 
conditioned  upon  the  removal  of  the  impediment.  The  state 
imposes  certain  conditions  to  suffirage  and  should  recognize  the 
equal  rights  of  all  its  citizens  to  meet  these  conditions.  The 
sovereignty  of  each  individual  is  limited  by  his  disqualifications. 
Sovereignty  and  its  expression  through  suffrage  are  rights  in 
po8»ej  not  necessarily  rights  in  esae^  the  goal  toward  which  every 
man  may  press  in  a  race  in  which  all  who  persevere  may  win, 
not  an  inheritance  presented  as  a  birthright. 

The  right  claimed  for  every  man  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  the  right  to  reach  this  goal  of  perfected  manhood  if 
he  can,  and  not  the  right  to  be  treated  as  though  he  were  al- 
ready there  when,  perchance,  he  may  be  lagging  by  the  way. 

In  a  country  governed  by  a  king  the  sons  of  the  ruler  are 
called  '<  princes,"  that  is,  those  first  chosen  to  rule,  and  they  are 
thoroughly  trained,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  their  royal  duties. 
In  a  republic  the  '^ royal  family"  embraces  all  the  i>eople  and 
it  is  therefore  both  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  the  state  to  train 
the  masses  for  the  royal  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  training  the  children  of  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the 
rich,  but  of  training  the  children  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of 
the  state  for  the  performance  of  duties  upon  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  state  depends.  Just  here  is  found  the  ftdlest 
possible  justification  of  our  public  school  system. 

And  let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  not  merely  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  state  to  provide  an  education  of  some  sort  that  is  thus 
justified.  No  natural  or  arbitrary  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the 
degree  of  education  which  the  state  should  confer  upon  its  citi- 
zens. If  it  is  its  interest  and  duty  to  raise  the  masses  to  any 
given  standard  of  intelligence,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
reason  why  its  interest  and  duty  do  not  require  their  elevation 
to  a  still  higher  standard.  Moreover,  the  standard  which  meets 
the  demand  of  to-day  £Etlls  below  the  requirements  of  the  more 
advanced  to-morrow  and  seems  ever  moving  upward  to  a  higher 
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plane.  This  standard  rises  with  the  enlightenment  of  the 
masses,  blending  effect  with  cause  in  a  manner  most  bewildering 
to  a  ''strict  constrnctionist"  and  strengthening  the  conviction 
of  those  more  liberally  disposed  that  the  only  sensible  solution 
of  the  question  is  in  the  theory,  sustained  alike  by  sound  policy 
and  philanthropy,  that  the  degree  of  education  which  the  state 
should  afford  is  measured  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  citizen  to 
receive. 

This  argument,  seemingly  conclusive  when  applied  to  general 
education,  receives  new  strength  when  applied  to  the  education 
of  the  citizen  for  the  special  duties  of  citizenship.  Here  both 
the  duty  and  the  advantage  are  the  state's  by  a  species  of  pri- 
mordial right.  Nay,  more,  in  the  close  competition  of  modem 
life  its  exercise  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  state. 

This  being  conceded,  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  in  these 
days  of  comparatively  liberal  things  for  education,  so  little 
thought  has  been  given  to  civics  instruction,  the  very  branch  of 
all  on  the  list  in  which  the  state  has  the  most  apparent  interest  t 

We  have,  public  or  private,  schools  of  theology,  of  medicine, 
and  of  law  ^  schools  of  science  and  schools  of  art^  schools  of 
mathematics  and  schools  of  logic,  schools  of  engineering  and 
schools  of  war,  schools  of  English  and  schools  of  h^^-lMrei^ 
schools  normal,  nautical,  polytechnic,  singing-schools,  Sunday- 
schools,  and  ragged  schools  \  schools  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  imbecile,  kindergartens  for  the  little  wee  toddlers, 
and  crdches  for  those  who  cannot  toddle  at  all — but  who  until 
within  these  last  few  years  has  ever  heard  of  the  ''  School  of 
the  Oitizen  "  f  Our  children  are  trained  in  the  science  of  num- 
bers, and  it  is  well  ^  shall  not  those  whose  chief  duty  as  men 
will  be  to  rule  be  also  trained  in  the  science  of  government  t 

Not  long  since,  when  the  question  of  establishing  a  chair  for 
civics  instruction  in  one  of  our  leading  southern  colleges  was 
under  discussion,  a  member  of  the  governing  board  was  heard 
to  remark  that  he  thought  it  was  time  the  state  was  providing 
some  other  place  for  her  boys  to  learn  the  duties  of  citizenship 
besides  the  comer  grocery.  The  statement  challenges  our  at> 
tention.    Omitting  any  confession  about  the  ''corner  grocery," 
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permit  ns  to  ask,  where  did  we  of  this  working  generation — 
that  is,  those  of  ns  who  know  anything  at  all  upon  the  subject — 
learn  the  duties  of  the  varions  civil  officers  whom  we  are 
called  upon  to  obey  f  Where  did  we  learn  our  rights  as  citi- 
zens t  What  do  we  know  about  parliamentary  law,  we  who  are 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  and  where  did  we  obtain  our  knowledge  f  What 
dp  we  know  of  our  rights  and  duties  as  set  forth  in  the  two  con- 
stitutions under  which  we  live,  we  who  are  told  that  it  is  equally 
perilous  to  obey  an  invalid  and  to  disregard  a  valid  law!  What 
do  we  know  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations^  we  who  are  so 
often  assured  from  infiemcy  that  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  elected  to  the  presidency  and  thus  having  the  entire  bur- 
dens of  government  at  once  thrust  upon  usf  Item  by  item, 
and  point  by  point,  in  the  entire  curriculum  of  citizenship,  was 
not  the  little  that  we  do  know  picked  up  in  a  beggarly,  scrappy, 
unsystematic  way,  here  and  there,  from  this  man  and  from  that, 
and  is  not  the  little  that  we  do  know  in  danger  of  being  engulfed 
like  the  ''wise  men  of  Gk)shen  at  sea  in  a  boat^"  in  the 
boundless  ocean  of  our  ignorance! 

Do  we  need  less  systematic  instruction  in  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship  than  in  logarithms  and  the  calculus!  Oan  the 
sovereign  rulers  of  the  republic  derive  less  benefit  from  the  study 
of  the  rules  of  government  than  from  the  ''Bule  of  Three"! 
Talleyrand,  the  founder  of  the  present  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  France,  once  said,  ''The  chief  object  of  the  state  is  to 
teach  children  to  become  one  day  its  citizens." 

Robert  Lowe,  the  great  educational  reformer  of  England, 
voiced  the  same  sentiment  when  he  said,  "  The  first  interest  and 
duty  of  every  Englishman  is  to  educate  the  masses,  our  masters." 
These  nations  train  their  diplomatists  in  special  schools  and  we 
try  to  match  them  in  the  great  game  of  life  with  men  whose  sole 
reliance  is  their  mother-wit  Does  our  country  need  trained  citi- 
zens  !  Ask  our  judges  the  reason  for  the  growing  contempt  for  that 
most  ancient  of  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty,  trial  by  jury.  Does 
it  need  them!  Whence  arises  the  growing  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  masses  to  abide  by  laws  of  their  own  enactment  except  in 
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the  fact  that  they  have  really  taken  no  intelligent  part  in  the  en- 
actment of  these  laws!  Gan  it  be  contended  for  a  moment  that 
if  onr  people  were  educated  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  if  they 
had  a  fair  comprehension  of  what  is  meant  by  a  goyemment 
under  law,  they  would  not  respect  the  laws  which  they  them- 
selyes  have  made  f 

Under  a  monarchy  obedience  to  law  can  be  enforced  by  the 
iron  hand  of  authority,  but  in  a  republic  the  limit  of  all  author- 
ity is  the  intelligent  respect  for  law  by  the  masses  whose  prov- 
ince it  is  to  make  and  unmake  both  laws  and  rulers.  The 
stream  of  administrative  authority  can  rise  no  higher  than  this, 
its  source,  and  ignorance  in  a  republic  is  the  sure  precursor  of 
anarchy. 

The  mere  thought  of  such  intelligent  appreciation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  government  is  stimulating,  and  carries  with  it  such  a 
sense  of  responsibility  as  will  surely  conduce  to  the  highest  form 
of  patriotism  and  the  most  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  state.  It  is  a  thought  that  tends  to  lift  one  above  all  sordid 
selfishness,  above  all  sectional  narrowness,  above  mere  partisan- 
ship, upon  the  broader  plane  and  into  the  purer  atmosphere  of  an 
exalted  patriotism.  A  nation  of  men  fit  to  rule  would  of  neces- 
sity be  a  nation  of  patriots. 

WiLMOT  H.   QOODALB. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  RETROGRESSIVE  PATHWAYS. 

BY  MARY  J.   EASTMAN. 

IT  HAS  oocnrred  to  the  writer  that  some  recent  deliverances 
of  prominent  advocates  of  the  modern  theories  for  feminine 
development  admit  of,  if  they  do  not  demand,  some  criticism 
firom  sach  thonghtfol  women  as  cannot  see  their  way  dear  either 
to  adopt  the  premises  or  come  to  the  conclusions  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced. Is  it  not  possible  that  the  silence  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive has  given  a  consent  to  the  utterances  of  the  radicals  that  is 
liable  to  misconstruction,  and  calcolated  to  give  undue  influence 
to  those  who  claim  to  represent  Woman — with  a  capital  Wt 

The  very  &ct  that  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  women  are 
going  peacefully  along  their  way,  as  it  has  been  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  shows  plainly  that  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
any  great  departure  from  the  old  lines ;  but  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
assume  that  this  is  because  they  do  not  think  or  will  not  reason 
on  the  sutiject  In  point  of  &ct  they  do  both  think  and  reason, 
with  the  result  that  some  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  when  they  should  speak  as  well  as  live  their  convictions. 
Bspecially  is  this  true  of  those  who,  believing  fully  in  the  prog- 
ress of  woman,  think  that  many  of  the  new  paths  so  loudly  ad- 
vertised are  really  retrogressive,  and  the  longer  the  journey  by 
them,  the  more  steps  must  be  retraced  before  substantial  ad- 
vance can  be  made. 

In  reading  Miss  Frances  Willard's  opening  address  before  the 
Twenty-first  Annual  Gonvention  of  the  W.  0.  T.  U.  at  Oleve- 
land,  Ohio,  November  16, 1894,  the  writer  was  struck  by  what  ap- 
peared to  her  the  glittering  fallaoies  that  seem  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  audience  as  a  brilliant  presentation  of  truth.  It 
has  seemed  worth  while  to  try  to  resolve  the  shimmering  nebula, 
and  see  what  fixed  principles  would  survive  analysis. 

I^  as  we  must  believe,  there  is  room  for  two  sides  on  this  sub- 
ject that  lately  has  generally  shown  but  one,  the  defense  of  the 
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oonserv^ative  position  should  come  from  women  ^  both  because 
they  best  know  whereof  they  speak,  and  because  men's  arga- 
ments  on  that  side  lose  effect  on  account  of  their  supposed  inter- 
est in  maintaining  the  present  status. 

Miss  Willard's  concluding  remarkSy  followed  by  great  applause, 
were  as  follows : 

I  remember  that  no  one  subject  puzzled  or  vexed  me  more  in  my 
youthftil  days  than  why  it  was  that  men  could  range  the  whole  world 
at  their  will,  and  then  have  the  home  beside,  while  women  did  not  have 
the  world,  but  the  home  only.  I  did  not  think  this  fair,  and  never 
have  and  never  shall,  and  I  think  those  .early  broodings  on  the  subject 
helped  to  determine  my  vocation,  for  I  resolved  to  build  in  my  life,  to 
help  make  the  world  so  home-like  that  women  could  go  freely  out  into 
it  everywhere,  side  by  side  with  men,  and  also  to  help  bring  it  about 
that  men  should  share  in  larger  measure  than  they  have  ever  yet  done 
in  the  hallowed  ministrations  of  the  fireside  and  thecradleside,  through 
which,  as  I  believe,  they  are  to  reach  their  highest  and  holiest  develop- 
ment 

Miss  Willard's  remarks,  on  an  occasion  that  doubtless  tempted 
to  a  certain  expansion,  would  not  perhaps  justify  critical  analy- 
sis if  she  did  not  occupy  a  position  and  wield  an  influence 
that  should  hold  her  to  exact  premises  and  strict  logic  in  all  her 
public  utterances. 

However  unfair  it  may  have  seemed  to  Miss  Willard,  and  how- 
ever unfidr  it  may  actually  be,  'Hhat  man  could  range  the  whole 
world  at  will,  and  then  have  the  home  beside,  while  women  did 
not  have  the  world,  but  the  home  only,"  it  seems  unlikely  that 
any  different  order  can  be  established.  To  make  conditions 
identical  would  involve  either  such  a  change  in  the  ideal  of  home 
as  would  change  all  that  makes  its  maintenance  desirable  or  pos- 
sible, or  such  altered  relations  of  man  and  woman  as  would  ab- 
rogate the  laws  of  nature  as  now  understood. 

I  think  that  few  persons  can  imagine  a  home  which  does  not 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  retreat->a  place  where  one  is  sure  of  a 
peculiar  and  specialized  provision  for  the  wants  of  body  and  soul 
— ^where  one's  likes  and  dislikes,  one's  tastes,  one's  fads  even, 
may  claim  every  reasonable  tolerance  and  indulgence.  Now  to 
secure  this  asylum  of  one's  personality,  it  seems  needftal  that 
somebody  should  be  willing  to  undertake  /(n^  love^  not  money,  its 
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ammgement  and  sapervision.  Invariably  this  somebody  is  a 
woman.  A  woman  may  make  a  home  for  herself  or  for  another 
woman,  bnt  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  nneqnal  to  the  concept  of 
a  home  for  a  man  alone,  or  for  men  only,  or  of  man  as  the  arbiter 
and  director  of  its  internal  afhirs.  A  man  keeping  a  hotel — a 
man  managing  a  dnb — a  man  superintending  an  institution — 
yes  I    A  man  making  a  home — ^no ! 

Th»  man  who  can  ^^  range  the  world  at  will,  and  have  the 
home  beside,''  has  it  only  because  some  woman,  wife,  mother, 
sister,  or  daughter,  is  willing  for  love  of  him  to  stay  in  the  home 
— not  range  the  world — and  make  it  home.  The  woman  who 
''goes  freely  into  it  everywhere  "  must  do  without  a  home  unless 
some  other  woman  chooses  for  love  to  give  herself  to  home-mak- 
ing for  her  world-£euring  companion. 

Th»  home,  then,  implies  the  presence,  as  head  and  controller, 
of  some  woman  who  is  there  for  love,  not  money.  And  she  who 
is  as  free  from  domestic  cares  as  most  men,  must  have  in  the 
bo«dcgronnd  some  mother,  sister,  or  friend  as  home-maker,  or 
she  must  do  without  a  home ;  as,  in  foot,  man  must  and  does 
under  like  circumstances.  Miss  Willard's  own  experience  is  a 
case  in  point,  since  I  believe  she  ascribes  much  of  her  success 
and  happiness  to  the  devoted  mother  and  equally  devoted  friend, 
who  have  given  themselves  without  stint  to  the  ministrations 
that  make  a  home,  and  in  so  doing  have  doubtless  very  largely 
yielded  their  prerogative  of  free  ranging  independent  of  the 
otject  of  their  cares.  The  few  women  of  uncommon  mental  and 
physical  powers,  or  unusual  fertility  of  resources,  who  may 
have  succeeded  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  so  exceptional  that 
it  is  illogical  to  make  their  lives  a  precedent  or  model  for  that 
average  womanhood  for  which  laws  are  made,  and  by  whom  in- 
stitutions are  fixed. 

Now  if  women  have  on  hand  the  business  of  making  homes 
for  all  women  and  all  men  as  well,  it  must  follow  that  when 
many  women  range  the  world  at  will,  many  human  beings  must 
do  without  homes. 

We  take  it  that  when  Miss  Willard  speaks  of  women  going  out 
freely  into  the  world  everywhere,  and  having  the  home  besides, 
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she  means  going  for  serions  work  or  definite  employment ;  since, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  commonitieB  at  any  rate,  woman's  freedom  of 
range  for  purposes  of  society  and  amusement  is  unquestioned, 
and  interferes  no  more  with  her  rights  and  duties  at  home  than 
man's  outside  avocations  conflict  with  his  enjoyment  of  domestic 
life.    And  this  seems  the  true  and  natural  balance. 

The  person  who  does  his  work  away  from  home  needs  home 
for  rest  and  relaxation.  She  who  does  her  work  at  home  needs 
recreation,  not  occupation,  away  from  home.  Every  woman 
who,  in  addition  to  her  household  duties,  has  to  undertake  the 
outdoor  business  of  the  family,  will  testify  to  the  longing  she 
feels  to  sometimes  go  out  with  nothing  to  do  beyond  lending  her- 
self to  the  diBtractions  and  amusements  of  the  passing  show,  or 
to  social  afhirs  in  which  she  has  no  responsibility ;  and  every 
man  really  bosy  away  from  home  will,  I  think,  bear  witness  to 
the  hardship  of  carrying  his  work  home,  or  assuming  there 
other  work.  So  the  sex  whose  work  necessarily  lies  at  home 
would  seem  to  have  the  right  to  be  free  from  work  away  from 
home  and  vice  veraA. 

Another  consideration  here  comes  in.  Although  many  cases 
there  are,  and  may  be,  of  women  for  love  of  dther  women  giving 
up  their  freedom  and  undertaking  home  cares,  such  homes  al- 
ways lack  the  stability  and  perqianence  that  come  where  the 
housekeeper  is  wife  of  the  householder  (the  house-band  as  it 
might  well  be  written)  or  mother  of  the  family.  Where  one 
woman,  out  of  friendship  for  her  sister  world- worker,  under- 
takes the  burdens  of  home-making,  hundreds  enter  on  the  task 
through  the  holy  ordinance  of  matrimony. 

Of  course,  when  Miss  Willard  finds  herself  able  to  ''bring  it 
about  that  men  should  share  in  larger  measure  than  they 
have  yet  done,  the  hallowed  ministrations  of  the  fireside  and  the 
cradleside,"  then,  as  under  the  fiEimous  hypothesis,  ''If  your 
uncle  had  been  your  aunt,"  things  will  be  different — ^perhaps  ! 
But  meanwhile  we  must  live,  and  there  be  timid  souls  who  fear 
that  during  the  shifting  of  loads,  and  dividing  and  rea^'usted 
responsibility,  there  may  come  "parlous  times,"  when  the  fam- 
ily will  illustrate  how  heavily  between  two  stools  one  may  fall. 
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In  short,  it  seems  likely,  pending  the  milienninm,  that  women 
in  general  will  have  to  choose  between  ranging  the  world  at  will 
and  making  homes  for  themselves  and  other  people — ^and  that 
men  will  eontinne  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  their  freedom  to 
range,  with  the  safe  harbor  of  home  in  reserve  for  rest  and  re- 
pairs— ^provided  they  can  prevail  on  some  woman  to  keep  the 
refnge  and  trim  the  lights ;  while  woman  is,  after  all,  subject  to 
precisely  the  same  conditions.  If  she  really  goes  ont  into  the 
world,  throwing  her  whole  self  into  its  bosiness,  exactly  as  a 
man  does  and  mnst  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  its  strife,  she  cannot 
have  a  home  unless,  for  love,  some  other  woman  will  make  it  for 
her  just  as  women  make  homes  for  men,  the  outdoor  partner 
providing  the  means  and  the  indoor  one  devising  and  putting 
in  practice  the  ways  to  make  those  means  do  most  and 
best  She  will  be  somewhat  worse  off  than  man,  because  he 
can  more  easily  get  a  wife  than  she  a  loyal  and  permanent  house- 
mate. Strangely  enough,  perhaps,  this  seems  to  be  in  the  order 
of  nature,  who  is  an  obstinate  old  woman  of  a  very  conservative 
temper,  as  many  have  found  to  their  cost. 

As  under  normal  conditions  the  majority  of  women  will  be 
housekeepers  and  home-makers  for  their  husbands,  the  unfair- 
ness of  whatever  limitations  such  vocations  impose,  is  really  no 
greater  than  other  differences  that  natural  laws  permit  or  impose 
on  account  of  distinctions  of  function  and  circumstances.  Since, 
from  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  home,  there  nor- 
mally result  situations  and  conditions  that  inevitably  tend  to  re- 
strict the  movements  of  woman  more  than  man,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  or  unjust  that  human  afhirs,  on  the  whole,  should 
urange  themselves  so  as  to  provide  for  such  contingencies.  Even 
if  there  were  no  compensations,  society  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
making  the  adjustments  that  nature  seems  to  demand. 

But  whether  it  be  nature  or  providence  that  has  set  the  soli- 
tary in  families,  far  be  it  from  me  to  admit  that  the  greater  bur- 
dens that  must  be  borne  by  woman  in  her  retirement  are  not 
lightened  by  those  joys  with  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth 
not  If  the  uninitiated  could  appreciate  the  settled  content  of 
the  loyal  wife  whose  head,  heart,  and  hands  are  full  of  the  labors 
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of  love,  or  enter  iato  the  raptorea  of  motberhood,  it  migbt  seem 
the  aoberest  of  oommoQ  aenee  to  "  oonDt  the  vorld  well  lost^  and 
all  for  love,"  and  to  tluDk  it  a  most  reasonable  thing  Uiat  she 
npon  vhom  lore  confers  the  golden  scepter  of  home  sbonld  do 
well  to  magnify  her  office,  giving  to  it  more  rather  than  lees  of 
tbonght  and  skill.  So  let  her  not  divide  the  time  and  strength 
that  are  none  too  much  fiar  administering  wisely,  and  to  its 
uttermost  pariB,  the  afbiis  of  that  realm  to  whose  porple  she  is 
bom,  and  aboat  whose  sovereignty  there  is  no  dispnte. 

MtHT  J.  Eastman. 


OUGHT  WE  TO  ANNEX  CUBA?   A  SYMPOSIUM. 

By  Hon.  P.  B.  Coudebt,  Gov.  Evans,  Ck>v.  Gates,  Hon.  Gid- 
eon J.  TucKBB,  Gen.  Martin  MoMahon,  Heney  Clews, 
Hon.  Wm.  Sulzer,  Hon.  John  DeWitt  Wabneb,  Col. 
Ethan  Allen,  Major  Bybne,  Thomas  Burke  Grant. 

THE  men  of  brains  of  this  nation  for  the  past  one  hundred 
years  have  given  thought  to  the  serious  question  of  annex- 
ing Cuba.  That  sooner  or  later  this  rich  island  of  the  Atlantic 
will  form  a  part  of  the  dominion  of  this  government  is  looked 
upon  as  a  natural  sequence  of  time.  There  is  a  feeling  in  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  country,  particularly  the  South,  whose  com- 
mercial relations  with  Cuba  are  of  the  closest,  that  the  time  is 
rii>e  for  the  necessary  preliminary  action. 

What  the  leading  men  of  this  city  and  of  the  South  think  is 
shown  in  the  following  carefully  collected  letters.  They  can  be 
r^arded  as  a  fair  criterion  of  American  sentiment  on  the  ques- 
tion. Each  man  was  asked  two  questions — ^if  he  believed  in  the 
annexation  of  Cuba,  and,  if  so,  what  means  should  be  taken  to 
bring  such  annexation  about.    The  letters  follow  : 

FREDERICK  RENE  COUDERT. 

You  ask  me  whether  we  should  annex  Cuba.  When  you  put 
the  question  in  that  way  it  sounds  very  much  like  inquiring 
whether  I  should  add  the  late  Mr.  Gtould's  estate  to  my  own,  or 
take  i>06seesion  of  Mr.  Pierrepont  Morgan's  bank  account — 
operations  that  would  be  pleasant  enough  in  themselves,  and  of 
which  I  can  descry  the  advantages  without  a  microscope,  but  the 
parties  more  immediately  concerned  might  make  objections  and 
invoke  the  law  and  its  officers  to  sustain  them  in  their  unreason- 
aUe  opi>o6ition.  So  to  annex  Cuba  we  must  first  find  some 
plausible  excuse,  granting  that  annexation  be  desirable,  which 
will  Justify  us  in  wresting  from  a  friendly  nation  its  territory^ 
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contrary  to  those  laws  which  are  based,  it  is  true,  purely  on 
moral  grounds,  bat  which,  nevertheless,  are  of  great  weight  in 
the  intercourse  of  all  self-respecting  nations. 

If  you  can  get  over  this  objection  by  convincing  Spain  that 
she  ought  to  drop  Ouba  into  the  broad  lap  of  the  United  States 
then  I  am  heartily  with  you.  While  I  believe  that,  as  a  general 
proi>06ition,  we  have  all  the  territory  that  we  need,  and  more 
than  we  can  at  present  properly  take  care  of,  I  am  willing  to 
make  an  exception  for  this,  the  gem  of  the  Antilles.  Her  geo- 
graphical position  alone  would  make  her  almost  invaluable  to  us, 
commercially  and  politically,  and  now  that  slavery  has  been 
abolished  on  the  island  the  old  objection  that  could  have  been 
raised  in  pro-slavery  days  has  disappeared.  Her  mineral  re- 
sources have  not  yet  been  tapped,  her  climate  is  unexcelled  in 
its  beauty,  its  variety,  and  its  capacity  to  contribute,  when  prop- 
erly taken  advantage  of,  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
world. 

Indeed,  her  resources  are  almost  boundless  and,  rich  as  we  are 
in  gold  and  silver  and  fruit  and  sugar  and  grain,  this  glorious 
little  island  would  at  once  step  to  the  firont  rank  and  be  a  sub- 
ject of  pride  to  our  whole  people.  Metaphorically  speaking,  it 
makes  the  water  come  to  my  mouth  when  I  think  of  the  state  of 
Ouba  as  one  of  our  feunily,  but  I  thiak  we  are  as  much  bound  to 
respect  our  neighbor's  goods  when  we  deal  nationally  as  when 
we  operate  in  the  capacity  of  individuals. 

Therefore  I  conclude,  first,  I  know  no  ground  upon  which  we 
can  interfere  without  violating  the  decencies  of  international  in- 
tercourse to  take  Cuba  from  Spain  against  the  latter's  will.  Sec- 
ondly, if  Spain  makes  no  objection,  I  should  advocate  receiving 
Cuba  with  open  arms  and  a  joyous  heart  We  would  wonder  in 
a  few  years  how  we  ever  got  on  without  her. 

F.  E.  COUDERT. 
GOV.  J.  G.  EVANS,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

I  think  unreservedly  that  Ouba  should  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  It  is,  you  might  say,  a  part  of  America,  and 
should  come  within  the  ''  Monroe  Doctrine." 
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The  harbor  of  Havana  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  of 
our  conn^,  and  when  stirred  up  by  one  of  our  large  ships  an 
inyaaion  of  yellow  fever  invariably  follows.  It  should  be  owned 
and  thoroughly  disinfected. 

As  to  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  about  this  result^  I  am  not 
in  fftvor  of  anything  save  a  direct  purchase  firom  Spain.  I  do 
not  believe  in  robbery  under  the  guise  of  war^  and  Spain  will 
never  be  so  bold  as  to  involve  herself  with  this  country  in  such 
BXi  uneven  conflict  Any  interference  on  our  part  in  the  present 
troubles  in  Cuba  would  be  entirely  unjustifiable. 

John  Gary  Evans. 

gov.  william  o.  oates,  alabama. 

You  ask  me  if  I  think  Ouba  should  be  annexed  to  this 
countary. 

I  am  fiivorable  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  Owing  to  its  situ- 
ation it  is  of  interest  to  us,  but  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  ob- 
tained by  invasion,  filibustering,  or  unlawful  means.  I  am  in 
&vor  of  obtaining  it  peacefully  if  we  can  do  so  upon  reasonable 
terms.  It  would  certainly  be  better  for  the  inhabitants,  and 
should  belong  to  us  because  a  near  neighbor. 

William  C.  Gates. 

GIDEON  J.   tucker's  VIEWS. 

The  question  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
is  one  in  which  I  took  a  great  interest  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee  or  Junta  organized  in  this 
city  to  promote  that  object  At  the  Baltimore  Democratic 
Presidential  Convention  of  1852  we  had  quite  a  gathering  of  the 
symimthizers  with  Cuban  independence,  and  Franklin  Pierce, 
whom  we  then  nominated,  was  understood  to  be  fetvorable  to  an- 
nexation. Whether  the  situation  which  has  resulted  firom  our 
Civil  War  has  effected  any  change  as  to  the  advisability  of  an- 
nexation is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 

If  Cuba  had  liberated  herself  firom  Spain  and  been  admitted 
as  a  state  into  our  Union  before  our  Civil  War  broke  out  she 
would  have  entered  it  endowed  with  all  the  rights  reserved  to 
the  original  states  upon  the  adoption  of  our  federal  government. 
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But  between  1864  and  1870  the  13th,  14th,  and  16th  amendments 
to  the  Ctonstitntion  of  the  United  States  were  adopted.  If  Cnba 
were  now  admitted  as  a  state  every  vestige  of  the  existence  of 
slavery  there  wonld  of  coarse  be  instantly  abolished.  The 
emancipated  blacks  would  of  coarse  become,  by  the  annexation 
treaty,  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Mexi- 
cans in  New  Mexico  and  Oalifornia  became  citizens  under 
the  treaty  of  Guadeloupe.  They  would  be  entitled  under  the 
constitutional  amendments  to  vote  at  all  elections.  How  fieu*  this 
would  resurrect  that  sectional  animosity  which  has  once  already 
cost  us  so  many  lives  and  so  much  treasure  I  will  not  undertake 
to  predict^  but  public  opinion  in  this  country  may  prefer  domes- 
tic quiet  to  the  danger  attending  an  extension  of  national  terri- 
tory. I  have  always  suspected  that  a  dread  of  renewing  the 
jealousy  of  sections  has  influenced  President  Oleveland  in  his 
I>olicy  of  discouraging  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  and  the  con- 
version of  its  motley  population  of  Kanakas,  Japanese,  and 
Chinese  into  American  citizens ;  and  similar  apprehensions  may 
prevent  the  annexation  of  Cuba. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  our  Ctongress  give  the  Ouban  insurgents 
recognition  as  belligerents  as  soon  as  they  adopt  a  free  form  of 
government  and  proclaim  their  independence.  The  misgovern- 
ing dominion  of  Spain,  so  out  of  place  at  this  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  cannot  too  soon  be  extirpated  from  every  foot  of 

American  soil. 

Gideon  J.  Tucker. 

CONGRESSMAN  J.    A.    LOCKHART. 

I  can  see  no  good  in  the  hasty  expression,  by  public  men,  of 

opinions  on  grave  questions.    Beticence  may  deprive  journals 

of  some  of  their  interest,  but  probably  detracts  nothing  from 

their  real  usefulness.    If  the  United  States  should  ever  acquire 

Cuba,  it  must  be  done  by  a  diplomacy  which  will  have  the  work 

consummated  before  that  great  force  of  know-alls  and  do-nothings 

are  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 

James  A.  Lockhart. 

GEN.   MARTIN  T.   M'MAHON. 

I  am  opposed  to  indiscriminate  annexation  because  I  believe 
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ttiat  it  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  admitted  into  the  XTnion,  and 
should  be  only  extended  to  commnnities  which  not  only  desire  bnt 
deserve  it  Both  of  these  facts,  that  they  desire  and  deserve  it, 
shonld  be  made  apparent  by  a  sufficient  term  of  probation.  Texas 
went  through  this  probationary  period,  and  only  became  a  state 
in  the  Union  after  she  had  established  her  independence  and 
showed  herself  capable  of  self-government  and  defense. 

If  Canada  should  seek  admission  to  the  Union  I  should  &vor 
her  admission,  and  believe  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  the 
countries^  including  Great  Britain. 

I  believe,  too,  that  Ouba  has  ceased  to  be  such  a  source  of  reve- 
nue to  Spain  as  to  make  it  even  desirable  that  Spain  should  con- 
tinue the  connection.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  United 
States  to  take  in  Ouba  only  after  the  United  States  had  repeopled 
the  island,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  making  its  population  fiEunil- 
iar  with  our  laws  and  language  and  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions. It  would  also  be  most  desirable  for  the  Oubans  to  join 
the  United  States,  provided  we  ever  reach  a  just,  equitable,  and 
constitutional  tariff  law. 

What  attitude  ought  the  United  States  to  assume  toward  the 
present  movement!  Enforce  their  own  laws  and  observe  a  just 
neutrality  as  against  both  parties  in  the  struggle.  Our  present 
neutrality  laws  were  adopted  after  long  and  able  debate  to  meet 
precisely  the  condition  of  things  which  is  said  now  to  exist  in 
Cuba,  and  which  did  exist  in  the  Spanish  South  American  col- 
onies when  those  laws  were  framed. 

During  the  uprising  in  Ouba  in  1870,  the  then  administration 
permitted  the  most  flagrant  violation  of  these  laws  on  the  part  of 
Spain  and  her  agents  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  war  ves- 
sels to  operate  against  ''the  colony  or  people  of  Cuba,''  then 
known  to  be  in  insurrection,  while  the  same  laws  were  enforced 
with  unexampled  rigor  against  the  insurgents.  The  attitude 
taken  by  our  government  then  was  vigorously  opposed  by  many 
of  our  able  statesmen,  notably  by  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  Horace  Gree- 
ley, Henry  WUbod,  0.  A.  Dana,  N.  P.  Banks,  S.  S.  Cox,  Gen- 
eral Francis  P.  Blair  and  others,  all  of  whom,  if  I  remember 
rights  were  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cuban 
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League,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  secure  the  equal  and  just 

enforcement  of  our  neutrality  laws. 

Do  I  approve  of  avowed  hostility  to  Spain  simply  because  she 

is  a  monarchy  f    I  certainly  do  disapprove  of  hostility,  whether 

avowed  or  otherwise.    The  Spanish  people  are  as  much  entitled 

to  their  own  form  of  government  as  are  the  i)eople  cf  the  United 

States.    We  have  no  right,  either  of  interference  or  suggestion, 

as  to  what  that  form  should  be. 

M.  T.  McMahon. 

HENRY  CLEWS  AGAINST  IT. 

While  the  annexation  of  Cuba  might  be  a  good  thing  in  some 
resi>ectB,  on  the  whole  I  do  not  favor  it.  I  don't  think  it  is  a 
wise  policy  for  us  to  acquire  territory  in  South  America^  so  long 
as  we  have  so  much  of  our  own  already.  The  character  of  the 
people,  with  their  hot-blooded  nature  and  their  reactionary  tra- 
ditions, is  wholly  dissimilar  to  ours,  and  will  not  be  likely  to 
mingle  congenially  any  better  than  oil  and  water  do  in  nature. 
The  advantage  of  annexation,  however,  would  be  to  make  a  good 
coaling  station  for  our  shipping  interests ;  but  that  gain  would 
not  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  growing  out  of  extending 
our  government  so  as  to  include  that  territory.  We  really  gain 
all  the  advantages  by  our  close  proximity  to  Cuba  through  ex- 
isting trade  relations,  and  therefore  the  acquisition  of  the  island 
would  bring  us  in  too  *  close  contact  with  all  the  other  South 
American  governments ;  and  during  their  tempestuous  periods, 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  Ouba  would  be  sure  to  involve 
us  in  their  struggles ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  make  complications 
at  times  that  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  our  government. 

Henby  Clews. 

cx)ngressman  william  elliott,  first  dist.,  s.  o. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  3d,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  annexation  of  Ouba  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as 

to  all  similar  annexation  schemes. 

Wm.  Elliott. 

cjongressman  william  sulzer,  eleventh  dist.,  n.  y. 

Bevolutions  always  accomplish  something  for  the  uplifting  of 
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homanity  and  the  amelioration  of  the  hnman  race.  I  believe 
in  them  when  oppression  can  no  longer  be  endured.  They  mean 
progress^  the  advancement  of  civilization,  and  the  betterment  of 
the  maaaee. 

In  the  present  crisis  in  Gaba  my  sympathy  is  all  with  the  he- 
roic Cnbans^  and  I  sincerely  hoi>e  they  will  succeed.  Let  the  re- 
sult bCy  however,  what  it  may,  I  now  predict  that  sooner  or  later 
Cuba  will,  and  must  be,  free  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the 
island  ultimately  ours  by  purchase,  by  annexation,  or  by  con- 
quest 

Cuba  is  to-day  fighting  for  freedom,  for  liberty,  and  for  inde- 
p^idence.  In  many  respects  it  is  a  similar  struggle  to  our  own 
revolution  to  escape  an  alien  yoke,  and  cast  off  the  oppressive 
exactions  and  abuses  of  many  years  of  a  foreign  monarchical 
government  which  enriches  itself  by  violating  every  precept  of 
good  government  and  every  fundamental  law  of  right  and  justice. 

From  what  I  can  ascertain,  and  from  what  I  can  learn  from  au- 
thoritative sources,  I  believe  this  revolution  in  Cuba  is  destined 
to  be  succeeaful.  It  is  a  battle  of  republicanism  and  democracy 
against  monarchy  and  plutocracy,  and  in  the  fight  for  freedom 
every  lover  of  liberty,  every  believer  in  the  institutions  of  free 
government,  and  every  friend  of  the  people  who  believes  that  all 
governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 

■ 

governed,  should  sympathize  with  the  struggling  Cubans,  and 
further  the>)ioi>e  that  their  aspirations  may  be  realized. 

Ouba  is  the  queen  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  the  richest  and  most 
productive  island  for  its  size  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  the  solution  of  the  enforcement  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  if  a  part  of  the  United 
States  would  mean  the  perpetuity  of  the  sanctity  of  the  unwritten 
confederation  of  the  American  republics  on  the  western  hemi- 
sphere— for  defensive  and  offensive  operations;  and  last,  and 
above  all,  it  is,  and  would  be,  the  surest  guarantee  to  our  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Nicaragua  Oanal,  which  means  a  new 
and  shorter  gateway  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  contest  thus  far  we  are  merely  close  and  sympathetic 
observers^  and  anxious  and  hopeful  lookers-on,  but  if  occasion 
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offers  we  must  assert  our  rights  in  no  mistaken  tones,  and  brook 
no  insolence  firom  hanghty  Spain,  pnffed  up,  as  she  seems  to  be, 
with  her  own  ancient  pride,  which,  according  to  good  law  and 
precedent,  goeth  before  a  ftdl.  Spain  has  rnn  her  conrse.  Her 
days  of  conqnest  are  past,  and  she  is  tottering  to-day  on  the 
greatness  of  her  own  historic  ruins. 

I  have  strong  convictions  relating  to  Gaba,  bom  of  experience, 
and  in  regard  to  the  tme  policy  of  this  government  to  Spain.  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  government  to 
recognize  the  revolutionists  of  Ouba  as  belligerents  so  soon  as  they 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  organize  a  stable  provisional  govern- 
ment and  place  an  equipped  army  in  the  field  to  uphold  and 
maintain  it  If  this  is  done  Onban  independence  is  assured.  We 
owe  no  debt  of  obligation,  or  favor,  or  gratitude,  to  Spain,  and 
no  government  on  earth  can  take  exception  to  our  policy  if  we 
comply  with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  international  law.  This, 
of  course,  will  be  done. 

I  believe  Ouba  belongs  to  us  by  right,  and  is  essential  to  our 
preservation  and  continental  supremacy.  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind  our  policy,  of  course,  should  be  broad  and  liberal,  honest 
and  equitable,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  not  quibble 
or  falter,  hesitate  or  split  diplomatic  hairs  on  the  niceties  of  in- 
ternational law. 

Wm.  Sulzeb. 

ex-congressman  john  dewitt  warner. 

• 

I  am  utterly  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Cuba  for  two  rea- 
sons. Economically,  I  believe  our  own  country  is  already  so  ex- 
tended that  the  interests  of  its  65,000,000  people  will  be  better 
subserved  in  building  it  up  than  by  offering  special  inducements 
for  American  and  other  capital  and  brains  to  be  diverted  else- 
where. And  politically,  while  I  am  a  thorough  believer  in 
popular  government  as  the  only  one  fit  for  a  people  capable  of 
enjoying  freedom,  I  appreciate  too  thoroughly  the  problems 
which  we  have  already  in  hand  to  think  it  advisable  to  add  to 
them  either  by  trying  an  experiment  of  self-government  with 
such  a  population  as  is  that  of  Cuba,  or  of  permitting  an  aristo- 
cratic or  monarchical  government  to  be  established  under  our 
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protection,  or  of  attempting  to  govern  such  a  territory  by  a  sa- 
trap or  pro-consoL 

Until  we  have  a  dearth  of  tronble  at  home  is  seems  to  me  that 
we  need  not  search  for  it  abroad*  As  long  as  somebody  else  tries 
to  govern  the  islands,  while  we  practically  control  their  trade,  it 
strikes  me  that  we  have  the  milk,  and  the  other  nation  the  shell, 
of  the  cocoannt  I  am  aware  that  there  is  good  picking  even  in 
the  shell,  bat  do  not  believe  onr  institutions  were  ever  intended 
for  the  strain  of  colonial  administration. 

John  DeWitt  Warner. 

major  john  byrne. 

I  am  a  stickler  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which,  while  it  means 
that  Eoropean  countries  shall  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  this 
continent,  also  supposes  that  we  shall  not  interfere  in  turn  in  the 
aflEftirs  of  other  countries,  particularly  when  they  do  not  menace 
or  intrude  ui>on  our  interests  in  any  way. 

I  think  the  Ouban  question  should  be  left  to  the  Cubans  and  to 
those  who  are  now  in  controversy  over  it.  As  I  understand  the 
question,  it  is  entirely  one  between  the  Ouban  people  and  the 
government  of  Spain ;  my  sympathies,  of  course,  are  naturally 
with  the  islanders  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  but  that  is  as  &r 
as  I  am  willing  to  go  upon  the  question  just  now. 

John  Byrne, 
thomas  burke  grant. 

Though  Spain  is  no  longer  the  land  of  champions,  of  colonies, 
and  of  cavaliers,  and  has  sunk  under  the  burdens  of  an  ener- 
vating pietism,  or  of  feudal  grandees  ]  though  her  navies  no  longer 
threaten  the  peace  of  nations,  and  the  argosies  of  the  world  have 
ceased  to  pour  their  treasures  into  Oadiz  or  Madrid,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  Spain  has  ceased  to  influence  the  coun- 
cils of  Europe,  or  could  be  coaxed  or  coerced  to  part  with  any 
portion  of  her  dominions. 

Spain  still  adheres  to  the  gem  of  the  Antilles  as  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  vast  empire  of  Philip  n.,  extending  from  both 
sides  of  the  equator  into  the  temperate  zones,  with  the  same 
desperate  attachment  as  a  gambler  stakes  his  all  upon  the  last 
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chanoe,  or  as  the  heir  of  an  impoverished  family  preserves  the 
last  memento  of  a  vanished  splendor.  Spanish  statesmen  are 
well  aware  that  Onba  is  an  island  of  unique  strategical  import- 
ance, as  well  as  of  wonderfnl  fertility,  roggedness,  and  beauty, 
certain  to  become  more  dearly  prized  when  the  Nicaragua  Oa- 
nal  shall  bring  it  directly  into  the  highway  of  interoceanic  traffic 
and  makes  Ouba  a  half-way  house  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

Spain,  however  it  may  surprise  Americans,  will  never  sell 
Ouba  any  more  than  she  would  mortgage  the  Ctortes  or  volun- 
tarily transfer  the  Escurial  to  Washington  or  to  Chicago.  Nor 
will  she  cede  to  the  Cubans  their  independence,  and  without 
assistance  firom  this  country  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  wrest 
it  themselves.  Sympathy  with  Ouba  is  therefore  lost,  and  any 
attempts  to  aid  the  insurgents  by  Congress  recognizing  them  as 
belligerents  are  not  only  to  be  deprecated,  but  are  also  likely  to 
lead  to  far  different  consequences  than  resulted  by  our  winking 
at  rebellion  in  Honolulu  or  Hayti  or  in  Samoa. 

Mere  sentiment  aside,  it  is  not  desirable  that  Cuba  should  be- 
come an  indei>endent  republic  without  the  territory  to  maintain 
a  fleet  and  an  army  for  her  own  defense.  No  genuine  friend  to 
freedom  need  much  enthuse  contemplating  another  Spanish  re- 
public South  American  republics  seem  destined  for  no  nobler 
purpose  than  to  enable  some  hidalgo  on  horseback  to  grasp 
power  to  override  the  liberties  of  the  i)eople,  or  to  violate  the 
constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend.  And  Cuba  as  a  re- 
public isn't  likely  to  inspire  mankind  with  higher  ideals  than 
those  of  other  republics,  which  are  very  fortunate  if  they  each 
can  escape  a  dictator  or  a  revolution  for  six  clear  months  at  a 
time. 

Cession  of  the  island,  or  its  independence,  being  thus  out  of 
the  question,  there  remains  the  proposal  of  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Those  who  appreciate  Cuba  most^  and  who  know 
its  i>eople  best,  think  that  if  annexed  Cubans  would  long  remain  a 
non-assimilated  portion  of  our  American  population.  Spanish 
pride  and  Spanish  customs  would  not  disappear  for  ages  from 
the  Cuban  people ;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  island 
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oonld  be  safely  annexed  without  also  being  Americanized*  This 
Americanization  of  Oaba  could  not  be  accomplished  without  re- 
peopling  the  country  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  England  in 
the  case  of  Ireland,  and  differing,  as  the  islanders  necessarily 
would,  with  the  i>eople  of  the  mainland  to  which  they  were 
hinged,  in  race,  religion,  historical  affiliations,  and  national  tra- 
ditions, it  would  be  a  sad  work  of  conquest,  difficult,  unprofit- 
able, and  uncongenial  to  most  Americans. 

Cuba  is  therefore  best  left  in  the  arms  of  her  mother-countary 
to  work  out  her  own  destinies  and  in  her  own  way.  Such  a 
course  on  our  part  is  the  more  appropriate,  since  the  two  things 
which  the  United  States  do  not  need  are  fresh  accessions  of  ter- 
ritory and  ill-assorted  additions  to  our  population.  Like  the 
arms  of  Alexander,  this  republic  now  reaches  from  the  confines 
of  the  east  to  those  of  the  west.  But  even  if  the  United  States 
stood  eminently  in  need  of  territorial  expansion,  or  of  a  larger 
population,  this  great  republic  could  not  affi>rd  to  force  the  an- 
nexation of  Onba,  and  thns  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  attempt  the  rdle  of  another  Persis^  by  creating  an- 
other Sparta  in  the  bosom  of  the  Antilles  and  in  the  maritime 

highway  of  the  western  world. 

Thomas  Burke  Grant. 

ethan  allen,  grandson  of  the  revolutionary  hero. 

Of  course  Oaba  should  be  annexed  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  Qeographically  she  belongs  to  us,  and  why  should  we 
not  ti^e  that  to  which  nature  gives  us  the  title  f  If  Spain  owned 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  we  would  drive  her  away.  She 
does  hold  Cuba  and  we  need  it ;  and  we  must  drive  her  away. 
The  great  forces  of  liberty  which  Washington  and  his  compeers 
inaugurated  were  for  the  world,  not  for  a  special  locality.  These 
forces  are  now  encircling  the  glojbe,  as  does  the  air ;  and  all 
should  be  permitted  to  einjoy.  Monarchy  has  no  right  which  we 
are  bound  to  respect,  to  restrict  this  privilege. 

So^  if  we  need  Gaba,  in  the  round  of  our  destiny  as  a  people, 
take  it.  This  nation  should  assume  the  right  to  seize  upon  what- 
ever land  in  the  western  hemisphere  that  is  needful  for  her  de- 
velopment.   This  is  the  substitute  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
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I  annonnoed  five  years  ago,  and  it  met  with  a  round  of  approvaL 
It  is  the  right  of  political  domain  (like  water  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain),  which  as  a  power  we  ought  to  enforce,  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  lessons  of  the  American  Bevolution. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  become  too  small  a  covering  to  fit 
us  now.  Our  broader  shoulders  need  a  more  ample  garment ; 
and  this  is  to  take  in  and  incorporate  territory  that  we  need« 
We  will  pay  for  it  a  fiair  price,  if  the  owner  will  consent  to  sell ; 
but  let  it  be  understood  that  a  reftisal  to  sell  means  confiscation 
to  us,  which  is  a  rule  to  be  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  all  man- 
kind, since  this  nation  is  to-day  the  world's  almoner  of  the  lib- 
erty our  fiithers  gained. 

In  the  above  I  have  outlined  my  law  for  the  acquisition  of 
Ouba  by  this  nation.  When  politicians  think  more  of  public 
obligations  than  of  private  interests,  this  law  will  be  applied  and 
Ouba  will  be  ours.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  these  spasmodic 
efforts  for  indei>endence.  Ouba  can  cut  no  figure  in  the  world  as 
an  independent  nation.  But  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  she 
is  the  gateway  of  our  commerce  east  and  west  and  north  and 
south.  She  is  the  half-way  station  to  South  America,  and  firom 
Ouban  shores  that  southern  continent  at  once  becomes  the  cus- 
tomer at  our  shops.  She  is  the  fortress  of  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  armed  American  sentinel  at  the  Nicaragua  Oanal.  The 
objection  to  her  population  is  possible.  Ouba  would  be  Ameri- 
canized in  six  months  after  possession.  We  had  no  difficulty 
with  Oalifornia,  nor  with  Texas,  when  they  came  to  us  with 
ignorant  and  foreign  populations.  That  public  man  is  stupid, 
or  else  a  coward  or  a  knave,  whose  entire  soul  does  not  thrill 
with  the  sense  of  duty  that  ought  to  prompt  us  to  secure  this 
island. 

Spain,  in  her  contributions  to-day,  contributes  but  little  more 
to  the  world's  progress  in  literature,  art,  or  elevated  government, 
than  does  the  Oomanche  savage.  Then  why  should  they  have 
greater  consideration  from  thinking  men  who  act  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  by  adding  to  the  forces  of  this  nation  which  drops  her 
blessings  like  a  benediction  over  all  the  earth  f  Spain  has  had 
her  hour  in  history,  and  must  pass  on ;  and  not  be  permitted  in 
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her  death  straggle  to  drag  into  rain  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
earth.  Then  again,  as  I  began,  Gaba  belongs  to  us  by  nature  ; 
we  need  her ;  we  should  take  her.  Pay  a  fair  price,  of  oonrse, 
bat  ti^e  her. 

Canada  will  oome  in  time ;  Mexico  will  follow  Texas  and  Gali- 
fomis^  and  drop  into  her  niche  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  when 
we  are  ready.  Bat  we  want  Gaba  now.  It  is  cowardly  to  wait 
The  great  spirits  which  gave  us  this  republic  and  who  now  watch 
impatiently  that  it  shall  not  fail  in  any  step  that  advances  its  des- 
tiny, beckon  to  us — Go  forward. 

Ethan  Allen. 

Golonel  Fred  D.  Grant,  son  of  the  late  general,  did  not  care  to 
make  a  signed  statement,  but  granted  an  interview.  He  told 
about  a  visit  he  had  made  to  Gaba  twenty  years  ago  with  his 
father,  and  on  the  question  of  annexation  said  :  ''While  not  ad- 
vocating a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  I  am  a  believer  in  an 
aggressive  policy  always  on  the  part  of  the  United  States."  He 
could  not^  however,  undertake  to  say  that  we  ought  to  annex 
Cuba,  but  thinks  that  the  subject  is  one  for  grave  consideration. 
'^Americans,  I  believe,  have  large  investments  in  Guba.  We 
also  buy  most  of  their  products  and  are  in  a  position  to  sell  the 
Gubans  nearly  everything  they  buy,  and,  therefore,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  annexation  per  se,  reciprocity  of  trade  rela- 
tions is  highly  desirable."  He  remarked  that  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  Guban  people  had  greatly  changed  since  he  visited 
the  island  with  his  father  in  1875,  and  thought  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  any  certainty  about  the  merits  or  the  pos- 
sible success  of  the  present  insurrection  in  Guba,  or  to  discuss  the 
fature. 

When  it  was  remarked  that  there  was  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  among  Americans  about  the  propriety  of  annexing  the 
island,  Golonel  Grant  smiled  and  observed :  ''  Oh,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  that ;  there  are  always  a  number  of  people  who  think 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  prevented  from  doing  the  right 
thing." 
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BY  HON.   W.  R.  HARPER. 

IPBEFEB  to  go  directly  to  the  stronghold  of  this  qaestioDi 
and  leave  the  oatposts  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  shall 
admit,  for  the  sake  of  argament,  that  the  demonetization  of  silver 
in  1873  was  the  crowning  iniqaity  of  the  nineteenth  centory, 
that  it  was  done  secretly  and  fraadolently  by  one  man,  at  the  in- 
stance and  request  of  Baron  Bothschild  and  Wall  Street ;  that 
its  effect  has  been,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  wholly  to  impoverish 
the  debtor  and  enrich  the  creditor. 

I  shall  waive  any  effect  that  the  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1 
might  have  in  destroying  confidence  and  disorganizing  business. 
I  shall  admits  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  its  immediate  effect 
would  be  to  cause  prices  to  advance  rapidly. 

On  the  other  hand;  I  shall  assume  that  I  am  talking  to  candid 
men  who  want  to  find  the  truth.  I  believe  such  men  will  be 
willing  to  admit  that  the  present  low  range  of  prices,  in  some  in- 
stances below  the  cost  of  production,  is  an  abnormal  condition 
which  cannot  be  due  wholly  to  any  mere  monetary  system,  or 
lack  of  system.  For  such  men  must  know  that  an  even  more 
aggravated  form  of  low  prices  prevailed  in  1843,  when  free  silver 
and  so-called  bimetallism  were  in  full  effect,  as  far  as  laws  could 
control.  And  even  now  there  is  a  manifest  tendency  for  prices 
to  so  readjust  themselves  as  to  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  producer. 
Prices  cannot  remain  below  the  cost  of  production,  under  any 
system,  for  producers  are  too  poor  to  work  long  at  a  loss.  And 
right  here  it  may  be  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  arguments  based 
on  prices  are  of  uncertain  value,  for  the  forces  that  go  to  make 
them  up  are  so  complex  and  hidden  that  the  human  mind  can- 
not determine  their  resultant.  I  have  heard  of  men  who  had 
written  books  on  the  price  of  a  single  staple,  and  when  they  put 
their  money  on  it,  its  price  went  the  other  way. 
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Bat  there  are  some  things  I  will  not  admit  that  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  can  do.  I  will  not  admit  that  it  can  change  the 
natnre  of  men.  I  will  not  admit  that  it  can  strip  wealth  of  its 
power  and  greed  of  its  canning. 

We  know  that  in  every  oommanity  there  are  two  classes  of 
men,  the  one  who  makes  jost  a  little  more  than  he  spends,  the 
ninety-nine  who  spend  jnst  a  little  more  than  they  make.  I 
shall  waive  any  right  or  claims  the  former  class  may  have,  for  I 
have  been  told  that  in  all  the  varying  conditions  of  laws  and 
governments  this  little  band  has  always  been  foand  able  to  look 
ont  for  itself. 

Thus  we  have  narrowed  the  question  down  to  the  interest  of 
the  ninety-nine,  or  if  yon  prefer  to  call  them  so,  the  debtor  class. 
Now  the  only  way  I  can  conceive  in  which  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  can  help  the  debtors  is  by  increasing  the  price  of  the 
products  they  have  to  sell.  I  presnme  it  will  be  admitted  that 
under  the  operation  of  so  general  a  cause  as  silver  coinage,  if  it 
be  the  cause,  the  prices  of  everything  would  advance  in  at  least 
a  common  ratio,  by  virtue  of  the  common  cause.  And  it  is  very 
probable  that  in  times  of  inflation  the  commodities  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  few  will  advance  more  certainly  and  more  rapidly 
than  the  products  in  the  hands  of  the  masses. 

Then  what  would  be  the  result!  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
a  man  who  now  makes  $1,000  and  spends  $900  per  year.  With 
vastly  higher  prices  for  his  products  he  might  probably  make 
$5,000  and  spend  $4,500.  That  man  is  safe  under  any  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  man  who  now  makes  $1,000  per 
year  and  spends  $1,100.  With  high  prices  he  might  probably 
make  $5,000  and  would  probably  spend  $5,500.  So  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  he  would  have  exactly  $500  of  new  debts 
to  pay  his  old  debts  with.  More  than  that,  under  the  magic  in- 
fluence of  big  numbers  and  the  apparent  smile  of  fortune,  the 
thrifty  seem  to  become  more  thrifty,  and  the  extravagant  more 
extravagant.  So  that  our  latter  friend,  allured  by  visions  of 
wealth,  would  seek  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  when  he  had 
cast  his  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  he  were  ever  so  wise, 
it  might  be  found  that  he  had  spent  $10,000  or  even  $15,000, 
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with  assets  of  one  gross  of  green  spectacles  and  a  title  deed  to  a 
boom  lot 

And  thns  it  wonld  go  on,  the  ninety-nine  forgetting  the  ex- 
perience of  the  pasty  building  hope  upon  hope  and  debt  npon 
debt  nnder  the  delusion  that  prices  must  ever  go  a  little  higher. 
But  sometime  there  would  be  an  end  to  it  And  when  the  dizzy 
heights  had  been  reached,  instead  of  our  ten  debtors  owing  $10, 
we  would  find  100  debtors  owing  $1,000.  And  then  pay-day 
would  come,  the  lender  would  cease  to  lend,  the  buyer  wonld 
cease  to  buy,  money  would  seem  to  contract,  and  prices  would 
begin  to  fall,  the  debts  of  the  debtor  would  begin  to  double,  hard 
times  would  come,  and  there  would  be  distress  in  the  land.  And 
then  twenty-five  years  after  these  poor  debtors  had  suffered  and 
died,  some  kind  candidate  would  come  to  tell  their  heirs  of  the 
crowning  iniquity  of  the  twentieth  century,  twenty-five  years 
too  late.  And  the  end  of  it  all  would  be  that  the  rich  would  be 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

I  have  but  written  the  history  of  our  people  since  1865.  I 
dare  say  that  the  people  of  this  country  built  as  good  homes,  as 
good  churches,  as  good  schools,  had  as  good  government,  as  good 
food,  and  as  good  clothes  in  the  year  1894  as  in  the  palmiest 
days  before  the  crime  of  1873,  and  that  if  the  balance  were  cast, 
more  debtors  and  greater  debts  would  be  found  for  the  year 
1867.  And  but  for  the  debts  made  in  that  unhallowed  i>eriod, 
from  beneath  whose  load  we  have  been  so  long  staggering,  more 
of  our  x>eople  might  to-day  look  the  world  in  the  face  and  say, 
^<  I  owe  no  man  a  dollar." 

And  yet  there  are  good  and  true  men  beckoning  us  to  come 
again  to  another  feast  of  cheap  money.  And  for  whatY  That 
our  people  may  load  themselves  again  with  another  burden  of 
big  debts  and  leave  their  children  to  suffer  as  they  have  suffered. 
If  our  people  are  wise  they  will  shun  the  debauch,  for  its  pleas- 
ures are  the  pleasures  of  the  drunken  revel,  to  be  paid  for  on  the 
morrow ;  its  promises,  apples  of  Sodom,  turning  to  ashes  at  a 
touch. 

Let  me  tell  yon^  the  debtor  is  here,  and  he  is  here  to  slay.  K'o 
pcheme  that  has  ever  yet  been  devised,  or  that  ever  will  be  de- 
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yiaed,  can  get  rid  of  him.  The  dead,  let  them  be  buried.  Like 
brave  men  they  have  fought  a  good  fight.  But  promises  can  do 
them  no  good  now.  Leave  the  old  men  to  hug  the  misfortunes 
of  the  past,  for  the  young  men  must  turn  their  heads  to  the  future 
and  get  ready  for  the  battles  that  are  to  come.  The  odds  are 
against  the  debtor  at  best.  But  if  there  be  but  one  kind  of  dol- 
lar and  that  the  best  kind  of  dollar,  when  he  borrows  that  dollar 
the  chances  are  few  that  he  can  ever  be  made  to  pay  back  a  bet- 
ter dollar.  And  any  man's  own  good  sense  will  tell  him,  with- 
out proof  or  argument,  that  prices  are  more  likely  to  remain 
staple  with  cotton  around  ten  cents,  than  with  cotton  around  fifty 
centa 

He  who  talks  about  the  evils  of  contraction  and  falling  prices 
but  states  a  shallow  truth.  Any  tyro  can  tell  of  woes  and  crimes 
and  things  twenty-five  years  after  they  have  happened.  But  the 
good  thing  and  the  hard  thing  to  know  is  how  to  prevent  them 
in  the  future.  In  my  judgment  there  is  no  quack  remedy  that 
will  work.  If  we  would  avoid  contraction,  we  must  abstain  from 
inflation,  for  the  one  follows  the  other,  as  night  the  day.  If  we 
would  not  have  prices  fall  so  far,  we  must  not  let  them  rise  so 
high,  for  all  that  goes  up  must  come  down. 

But  says  one,  ''You  may  talk  to  me  until  the  crack  of  doom, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  money  was  plentiful  in  those  good  old 
days,  times  were  good,  and  I  was  happy."  Of  course,  spend-day 
18  always  a  better  day  than  pay-day,  at  best  And  that  is  why  it 
is  so  hard  to  bring  this  question  home  to  men.  And  yet,  sift  the 
matter  and  we  shall  find  the  sole  inheritance  of  that  man  from 
that  time  was  a  burden  of  debts.  And  even  after  men  begin  to 
see  the  truth,  there  still  remains  that  combination  of  hope  and 
vanity  in  us  all  that  makes  us  feel  that  we  will  draw  the  prize  in 
the  next  lottery ;  that  next  time  we  will  be  the  one  and  our 
neighbors  the  ninety-nine. 

Any  undue,  artificial  stimulus  of  prices,  call  it  by  what  name 
we  will — inflation,  cheap  money,  high  prices — always  begins  in 
a  boom  and  ends  in  a  panic.  It  leads  directly  to  extravagance, 
to  speculation,  and  finally  to  corruption,  both  public  and  private. 
It  lifts  men  up  only  to  cast  them  down  with  a  dull  thud  into  the 
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gloom  of  hopeless  insolvency.  It  can  no  more  make  a  country 
rich  and  prosperous  than  a  drunken  husband  can  make  a  home 
happy.  It  creates  no  wealthy  but  takes  from  the  many  and  gives 
to  the  few.  Keep  it  up  long  enough  and  there  will  be  nothing 
left  but  paupers  and  millionaires.  The  wild  inflation  of  the  war 
period  alone  made  Ooulds  and  Yanderbilts  possible,  and  it  may 
be  set  down  as  a  truism  that  it  always  has  been  and  always  will 
be  preeminently  an  era  of  debt-making  and  not  of  debt-paying. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  silver  men  who  pretend  to  dep- 
recate cheap  money  and  inflated  prices,  but  clamor  for  more 
moneyi  an  increase  of  the  x>er  capita  of  good  money.  But  if  the 
value  of  money  be  not  cheapened,  how  is  that  as  a  cause  going  to 
increase  the  price  of  commodities  Y  And  if  it  does  not  increase 
the  price  of  the  products  of  the  people  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  can  it  help  themf  What  matters  it  to  them  how 
much  money  there  is  in  the  world,  if  they  get  no  more  of  itf 
But  the  silver  men  may  say  that,  while  it  will  not  increase  prices, 
it  will  increase  business.  This  popular  notion  is  easy  to  under- 
stand, for  we  know  that  active  business  tends  to  increase  certain 
forms  of  currency  and  to  put  to  work  all  idle  money,  and  thus 
make  money  appear  more  plentiful.  And  the  untrained  mind 
seeing  this,  mistakes  an  apparent  effect  for  a  moving  cause.  In 
other  words,  active  business  makes  plentiful  money,  but  plenti- 
ful money,  that  is  not  cheap  money,  never  has  and  never 
will  make  active  business.  The  most  that  any  thinking 
mind  has  ever  claimed  is,  that  going  from  a  cheap  to  a  dear 
basis,  business  may  be  temporarily  stimulated  during  the  ad- 
justment But  the  idea  that  gold  money  in  and  of  itself  tends  to 
depress  business,  and  that  silver  money  or  more  money  in  and 
of  itself  will  permanently  revive  it,  scarcely  deserves  a  denial. 
For  there  is  no  country  in  which  business  is  more  uniformly 
active  than  in  England,  and  none  in  which  it  is  more  uniformly 
sluggish  than  in  China.  Depression  will  come  under  any  sys- 
tem. But  if  it  be  proposed  to  turn  to  cheaper  money  at  every 
depression  in  trade,  the  lowest  depths  will  soon  be  reached. 
Money  laws  ought  to  be  made  for  time,  and  not  for  a  day ;  for 
health  and  not  for  disease. 
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It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  strange  freak  of  the  hnman  mind, 
that  men  are  foand  to  complain  most  that  the  capacity  of  the 
money  machine  is  not  sufficient  to  do  the  bosiness  of  the  country 
in  dull  times  when  there  is  little  or  no  business  to  be  done,  and 
complain  least  when  the  business  to  be  done  is  accumulating  and 
active.  If  our  money  is  not  sufficient  to  do  our  business,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  will  make  itself  felt  in  flush  times,  and  not 
in  dull  times ;  it  will  show  itself  in  high  rates  of  interest  and 
not  by  depression  in  business,  and  let  it  appear  thus,  even  in  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  and  the  money  of  the  world  will  rush  there  to 
supply  its  needs.  And  as  modem  business  has  develoi>edso 
many  resources  for  meeting  emergencies  in  demand  for  safe  cur- 
rency in  this  day  and  time  it  is  practically  impossible  for  legiti- 
mate business  to  stagnate  long  for  want  of  a  safe  medium  of  ex- 
change. 

But  as  it  is  my  purpose  now  to  deal  with  the  vital  function  of 
money  as  a  measure  of  value,  I  shall  leave  for  some  other  occa- 
sion the  consideration  of  its  functions  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  the  conditions  of  a  sound  currency. 

The  truth  is,  our  money  machine  is  now  rusting  for  work,  and 
b^;ging  for  more.  And  yet  there  be  silver  barons  who  are  urg- 
ing us  to  buy  more  machines  to  add  to  our  idle  ones.  Let  us  be- 
ware of  the  suavity  of  the  machine  agent,  for  he  will  tell  us  that 
if  his  appliance  is  not  as  good  as  ours  it  can  be  made  so  by 
an  act  of  C!ongress,  or  the  stamp  of  the  government  I  shall  de- 
dine  now  to  discuss  whether  Congress  can  make  silver  as  good  as 
gold.  I  will  merely  suggest  that  if  Congress  can  make  and  fix 
values  it  has  wasted  much  time  that  it  ought  to  have  put  in  at 
this  good  work.  One  thing  I  do  know,  that  if  Congress  can  im- 
part value  to  a  thing  it  can  take  it  away. 

A  young  man  once  applied  to  a  Virginia  judge  for  license  to 
practice  law.  'The  old  judge  asked  him  what  he  had  studied. 
He  said,  the  Virginia  statutes.  '^  Well,  young  man,"  replied  the 
old  judge,  '^  that  is  very  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  trouble  is, 
you  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  that  the  Virginia 
legislature  has  repealed  all  you  know."  And  so  it  will  be  with 
our  friends  who  put  their  faith  ifi  values  that  Congress  may  give. 
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They  will  wake  up  some  fine  morning  and  find  that  some  John 
Sherman  has  repealed  all  they  have,  and  their  guardians  won't 
find  it  out  for  twenty-five  years.  Bnt  it  may  be  said  that  gold 
might  be  treated  the  same  way.  Well,  there  is  one  thing  sore, 
John  Sherman  can't  do  it.  Melt  it,  beat  it,  hammer  it^  take  it  to 
Timbuotoo,  and  yon  have  the  same  thing  still.  Men  now  ex- 
change their  products  for  gold  beoaose  they  have  it.  Its  use  and 
its  value  is  fixed,  not  in  laws,  but  in  the  common  consent  of  the 
business  of  the  world. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  our  southern  people  would  be  the  last  to  put  faith  in  the 
power  of  written  laws  to  stand  in  the  way  of  great  natural  and 
moral  forces.  We  once  trusted  in  a  little  written  parchment  in 
Washington  called  a  constitution,  to  guarantee  to  us  our  rights 
of  property.  And  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  we  put  our 
sweat  and  toil  into  slaves.  But  when  the  mad  rush  of  a  great 
moral  force  came,  the  little  parchment  fluttered  in  the  breeze 
like  a  wounded  bird  before  a  storm,  and  left  us  cast  down  and 
forsaken. 

The  forces  that  have  been  marshaling  for  many  years  to  settle 
this  great  question,  in  my  judgment,  are  above  the  i>ower  of 
laws  and  lawyers,  banks  and  bankers,  politics  and  i>oliticians — 
and,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  above  the  power  of  votes  and  voters. 
If  these  revolutionary  forces  that  have  been  driving  the  world 
toward  a  gold  standard  can  be  wisely  directed,  and  made  to  act 
slowly  and  steadily,  it  can  but  end  in  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
The  danger  is,  that  it  may  again  break  away  from  all  its  bounds 
and  do  much  immediate  harm.  It  would  be  bad  for  very  many 
if  all  the  nations  were  suddenly  to  adopt  the  gold  standard.  It 
will  be  good  for  all  if  Uiis  result  can  be  worked  out  gradually 
and  naturally  through  a  long  series  of  years.  And  to  that  end 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  the  world  ought  to  be  directed. 
Unfortunately  our  southern  people  have  always  shown  more 
courage  in  &cing  difficulties  than  foresight  in  providing  against 
them.  It  may  be  brave  to  defy  the  waves,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  wise  to  ding  to  a  boat  that  is  stanch  enough  to  stem  them. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  of  silver  men,  plausible  fellows, 
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who  say  that  it  is  not  cheaper  nor  more  money  they  want,  bnt 
more  stable  money.  So  we  all  do.  These  men  who  call  them- 
selves bimetallists  admit  the  impossibility  of  two  standards  at  the 
same  time,  bnt  they  propose  to  declare  for  gold  and  silver  at 
some  arbitrary  ratio  as  fnll  legal  tenders,  and  thns  get  what  they 
call  alternating  standards.  I  will  let  Jevons,  the  great  English 
writer,  state  how  they  think  it  will  work.     He  says : 

At  any  momeDt  the  standard  of  value  is  doubtless  one  metal  or  the 
other,  and  not  both  ;  yet  the  fact  that  there  is  an  alternation  tends  to 
make  each  vary  much  less  than  it  otherwise  would  do.  It  cannot  pre- 
vent both  metals  from  falling  or  rising  in  value  compared  with  other 
commodities,  but  it  can  throw  variations  of  supply  and  demand  over  a 
larger  area,  instead  of  leaving  each  metal  to  be  affected  merely  by  its 
own  accidents. 

Imagine  two  reservoirs  of  water,  each  subject  to  independent  varia- 
tions of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  absence  of  any  connecting  pipe 
the  level  of  the  water  in  each  reservoir  will  be  subject  to  its  own  fluctu- 
ations only.  But  if  we  open  a  connection,  the  water  in  both  will  as- 
sume a  certain  mean  level,  and  the  effects  of  an  excessive  supply  or  de- 
mand will  be  distributed  over  the  area  of  both  reservoirs.  The  mass  of 
the  metals,  gold  and  silver,  circulating  in  Western  Europe  in  late  years, 
is  exactly  represented  by  the  water  in  these  reservoirs,  and  the  con- 
necting pipe  is  the  law  (of  France)  of  the  seventh  Germinal,  and  which 
enables  one  metal  to  take  the  place  of  the  other  as  an  unlimited  legal 
tender. 

The  force  of  this  theory  seems  to  lie  mainly  in  the  illustration, 
with  its  two  reservoirs  and  little  connecting  pipes  and  stop-cock. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  illustration  is  irrelevant,  for  if  there  be 
two  things  that  do  not  tend  to  distribute  themselves  alike,  they 
are  water  and  money.  But  grant  its  relevancy,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  theory  becomes  at  once  apparent^  for  it  proves  too 
much.  If  two  reservoirs  work  so  well,  then  three  or  four  or  five 
would  work  better ;  and  if  we  will  only  add  nickel  and  copper 
and  iron  at  an  arbitrary  ratio  as  full  legal  tender,  the  area  will 
be  so  broad  and  the  compensation  so  complete  that  we  shall  be 
rid  of  this  money  question  forever. 

Practical  minds  will  at  once  see  the  weakness  of  this  appli- 
ance as  a  working  machine.  It  lies  in  the  little  connecting  pipe 
and  stop-cock,  the  seventh  (terminal,  and  legal  tender  acts.  For 
if  this  gets  out  of  order  the  whole  machine  becomes  useless. 
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When  Germany  conquered  France  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to 
turn  the  little  stop-cock,  and  say, ''  Pll  take  mine  out  of  the  gold 
reservoir,  if  yon  please."  Bimetallism  didn't  compensate  them. 
And  John  Sherman  jost  put  a  little  i>eg  into  onr  connecting  pipe 
anid  we  didn't  find  it  out  until  it  had  wrought  its  work.  But 
perhaps  there  was  something  weak  or  defective  in  the  money 
machines  of  America  and  France  that  made  the  so-called  iniqui- 
ties  of  1873  possible,  and,  it  may  be,  even  necessary.  The 
strength  and  value  of  the  system  is  tested  by  its  power  to  with- 
stand the  shocks  of  a  crisis.  Any  ship  can  sail  a  x>^aceful  sea ; 
even  a  counterfeit  coin  will  do  its  work  until  its  fraud  is  laid 
bare. 

So  long  as  that  law  of  God  remains  unrepealed,  that  *'  the 
borrower  shall  be  servant  to  the  lender,"  we  may  be  sure  that 
when  there  are  alternating  standards  depending  upon  the  acts 
and  laws  of  men  to  make  them  alternate,  that  if  they  be  made  to 
alternate  at  all,  it  will  be  done  at  a  time  when  it  will  do  the 
strong  the  most  good  and  the  weak  the  most  harm.  In  this 
bimetallic  theory  a  '' compensation"  is  worked  out  by  the  debtor 
getting  dear  money  and  paying  back  cheap  money.  But  in  prac- 
tice it  will  somehow  work  out  that  he  will  get  cheap  money  and 
payback  dear  money.  So  that  instead  of  a  ^'compensation," 
the  two  metals  will  be  turned  into  an  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stone. 

If  there  be  anything  about  money  systems  to  be  managed,  the 
danger  is  that  the  cunning  few,  or  the  turbulent  mob,  not  the 
sober  masses,  will  do  the  managing.  And  that  is  why  the  old 
Democratic  party  in  the  days  of  its  usefulness  and  its  glory  re- 
sisted every  form  of  fiat  money,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
stood  for  money  whose  volume  and  value  and  fluctuations  should 
be  determined  by  the  chance  of  events,  and  not  by  the  designs 
of  pliant  lawmakers.  The  essence,  then,  of  this  alternating 
theory  is,  that  given  two  legal  tender  moneys,  if  one  becomes  more 
valuable  than  the  other,  debtors  will  reject  the  dear  and  use  the 
cheap  money,  and  thus  the  increase  in  demand  for  the  one  and  the 
decrease  in  demand  for  the  other  will  soon  reestablish  their 
equality  in  value.    But  in  practice  it  has  been  found  that  the 
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dearer  metal  will  promptly  put  on  its  hat  and  take  French  leave 
of  the  mints  and  country  where  it  has  been  undervaloed,  and  seek 
the  mints  of  that  coantry  where  its  valne  is  recognized.  Now 
these  theorists  admit  this  patent  fact,  but  seek  to  avoid  it  by 
having  all  the  world  declare  the  same  arbitrary  ratio  with  fall 
legal  tender  for  the  two  metals,  and  thus  deprive  the  dearer 
metal  of  any  mint  or  country  to  take  refuge  in. 

Aqd  this  brings  us  to  consider  international  monetary  confer- 
ences— a  subject  which  I  confess  I  approach  with  something  akin 
to  awe.  I  am  not  going  to  say  positively  what  such  a  conference 
can  or  cannot  do,  for  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  this,  that 
when  we  say  that  the  price  of  a  bale  of  cotton  is  $50,  we  mean 
that  it  is  fifty  times  as  valuable  as  that  little  piece  of  gold  that 
we  have  named  a  dollar.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ratio  of 
value  of  the  two  is  fifty  to  one.  And  when  we  say  that  the  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver  is  as  16  to  1,  we  mean  that  gold  is  sixteen  times 
as  valuable  as  silver.  So  that  if  a  conference  can  arbitrarily  fix 
a  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  and  make  it  stick,  it  is  just  as 
competent  for  it  to  arbitrarily  fix  a  ratio  between  cotton  and  gold 
and  make  it  sticky  too.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
better  for  us  to  get  them  to  fix  the  ratio  of  value  between  a  bale 
of  cotton  and  a  gold  dollar  at  50  to  1,  and  thus  we  shall  reap  a 
genuine  harvest  by  getting  the  price  of  our  cotton  doubled  with- 
out increasing  the  price  of  anything  else. 

Now  don't  understand  me  to  doubt  that  Congress  and  confer- 
ences can  afTect  the  ratio  of  values.  Unfortunately  they  can. 
But  so  can  demand  and  supply.  Jay  Gould's  digestion,  the  wind 
and  weather  in  Texas,  the  strike  in  Manchester,  the  greed  of  a 
conqueror,  the  whims  of  fashion,  these  all  can  affect  ratios  or 
prices,  but  not  all  of  them  together  can  firmly  fix  such  ratios.  A 
conference  having  control  of  the  element  in  demand  might  affect 
the  ratio  of  value  of  silver  to  gold  by  increasing  the  demand,  but 
so  long  as  the  hundred  other  elements  remain  uncertain,  so  long  as 
it  cannot  control  the  preferences  of  men,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  fix  a  ratio  that  will  remain. 

But  assume  that  a  conference  has  fixed  an  arbitrary  ratio  with 
full  legal  tender  for  both  metals  throughout  the  world.    Now 
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business  may  be  broadly  divided  for  convenience  into  two  kinds, 
cash  and  credit  Legal  tender  acts  cannot  and  do  not  pretend  to 
control  cash  transactions.  Then  suppose  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  cash  trade  of  the  world  should  continue  to  demand  gold  exdn- 
sively.  It  takes  no  Solomon  to  understand  that  if  there  be  1,000 
transactions  in  which  gold  will  serve  and  only  999  in  which  sil- 
ver can  be  made  to  take  its  place,  then  gold  will  do  just  that 
much  more  than  silver,  and  hence  is  just  that  much  more  valu- 
able. At  first  this  preference  may  be  so  insignificant  as  to  be 
felt  only  by  the  few  in  immediate  contact  with  the  one  transac- 
tion. But  if  A  x>ersistently  refuses  silver  from  B,  after  a  while  B 
will  find  it  more  convenient  to  refuse  silver  from  0.  And  thus 
the  little  force  will  act  on,  slowly  and  steadily  at  first,  often 
checked  and  restrained,  but  ever  reviving  and  growing  in 
strength,  until  finally  it  will  assume  the  swiftness  of  the  geomet- 
ric ratio,  and  in  time,  it  may  be  years,  it  will  x>ermeate  the  whole 
mass  of  cash  transactions.  And  thus  the  breach  between  the  two 
metals  will  steadily  grow  apace,  in  spite  of  what  the  law  may 
force  on  helpless  debtors  and  creditors.  These  theorists  seem  to 
forget  that  the  so-called  Gresham  law,  that  cheap  money  will  sup- 
plant good,  is  no  law  at  all,  but  a  mere  symptom  of  disease, 
brought  on  by  the  restraints  of  law  in  the  formation  and  enforce- 
ment of  contracts,  and  is  permanently  operative  only  at  the  point 
of  disease.  And  except  when  legal  tender  acts  can  control,  the 
doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  as  true  of  money  as  any- 
thing else.  Else  how  could  gold,  single-handed  and  alone,  have 
fought  its  way  against  silver  with  its  hundred  champions  on 
every  hill.  Take  away  the  restraints  of  law  and  this  question 
would  long  since  have  settled  itself.  We  know  that  under  the 
freedom  of  our  contract  laws  to-day  every  important  transaction 
is  carried  on  in  terms  of  gold. 

So  international  bimetallism  would  probably  precipitate  upon 
the  world  a  conflict  between  a  diseased  and  healthy  organism.  The 
human  mind  is  too  finite  to  work  out  definitely  its  final  result, 
or  to  predict  the  effect  of  the  crisis  that  it  would  involve.  For 
my  part,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  how  a  stable  and  healthy  equilib- 
rium could  be  maintained  between  two  such  forces. 
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All  this  is  no  mere  theory.  France  has  gone  through  every 
stage  of  bimetaUism.  She  has  stubbornly  resisted  every  ad- 
vance of  the  gold  standard.  Her  lawmakers  saw  that  the  weak- 
ness of  her  system  lay  in  the  government's  inability  to  force  its 
theory  on  cash  and  foreign  trade.  So  they  made  it  a  crime  for  a 
citizen  to  prefer  one  metal  to  another.  And  yet  with  all  their 
detectives  and  spies  and  elaborate  enforcing  machinery^  it  ended 
in  a  Curce.  She  then  resorted  to  the  Latin  union.  And  this 
worked  while  the  seas  were  calm,  but  it  failed  her  in  her  hour  of 
need|  for  she  found  herself  in  a  condition  of  having  to  pay  her 
indemnity  in  gold  at  the  point  of  Germany's  bayonets,  with  only 
silver  coming  into  her  coffers,  and  so  she  was  forced  to  act,  and 
from  that  day  i>oor  France  has  never  dared  to  coin  another  silver 
dollar.  And  if  we  adopt  free  coinage  at  16  to  1,  with  our  great 
obligations  now  payable  in  gold,  by  contract,  and  with  silver 
only  available,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  France, 
and  we  shall  be  driven  either  to  recede  or  repudiate.  And  as 
repudiation  is  the  hardest  way  to  pay  a  debt,  like  little  men  we 
will  march  up  the  hill  and  march  down  again. 

And  England,  after  floundering  around  for  centuries  trying  to 
ride  two  horses  that  were  liable  to  go  at  different  paces,  or  in 
different  directions  at  any  time,  gave  up  the  hopeless  task  in 
1816.  And  then  it  was  that,  like  the  great  athlete,  she  stripped 
herself  and  unbound  her  fetters  and  began  that  race  for  wealth, 
the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  her  money  system  was  the  cause,  but  I  do  believe  that  it 
was  the  condition  that  made  her  success  possible.  It  has  made 
her  the  great  creditor  of  the  world,  because  the  needy  borrower 
knows  that  when  he  goes  to  her  to  borrow  he  will  get  British 
gold  and  not  clipi>ed  coin.  It  has  made  her  the  banker  of  the 
world,  because  the  depositor  knows  that  when  he  puts  his  good 
money  there,  he  will  get  good  money  back,  and  not  shinplasters, 
or  depreciated  silver.  Old  England  has  simply  made  common 
honesty  pay,  and  it  is  folly  for  us  to  refuse  to  learn  from 
her  experience. 

Do  you  value  illustrations!  Is  so,  take  the  picture  the  alter- 
nating bimetallist  draws.    Strike  out  one  reservoir,  strike  out 
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the  coDnectiDg  pipe  and  stop-cock,  and  donble  the  area  of  the 
base  of  the  remaining  reservoir.  I  dare  say,  then,  that  yon  will 
have  a  machine  so  simple  that  even  John  Sherman  can't  get  it 
ont  of  order,  and  yet  one  that  will  ^'  distribute  the  effects  of  an 
excessive  snpply  or  demand  over  as  great  an  area"  as  both  of 
the  bimetallio  reservoirs. 

Perhaps  the  most  feasible  bimetallio  scheme  is  that  proposed 
by  onr  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  Hon.  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  and 
suggested  independently  about  the  same  time  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish scientist.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  which  makes  all  debts  payable 
half  in  gold  and  half  in  silver.  In  theory  it  is  eminently  fair 
and  just,  but  while  free  from  many  of  the  accidental  objections, 
it  retains  the  inherent  weakness  of  all  bimetallic  schemes,  in  that 
its  sanction  is  force  and  not  consent.  If  that  great  and  growing 
mass  of  business  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  legal  tender 
laws  should  freely  accept  it,  it  might  work ;  if  it  should  reject 
it,  either  for  inconvenience  or  other  cause,  it  would  fail. 

And  now  I  come  to  what  I  may  term  the  last  ditch  of  the  silver 
men.  They  say,  '*  Your  theory  may  be  all  very  well,  but  there 
is  not  sufficient  gold  to  do  the  business  of  the  world."  Few 
men  know  how  much  gold  there  is  in  the  world,  fewer 
still  who  know  how  much  business  there  is  in  the  world,  and 
if  both  were  known,  none  could  tell  whether  they  would  bal- 
ance until  it  was  tried,  for  with  a  common  unit  and  a  common 
money  system  new  conditions  would  prevail.  Hence  its  value 
is  a  naked  assertion  that  is  unproved  and  unprovable.  But  I 
shall  not  discuss  this  question  fully  now,  since  it  is  one  that  for 
many  years  must  be  of  more  concern  to  the  theorist  than  to  the 
man  of  afGedrs.  For  if  it  be  true,  the  best  way,  because  the  only 
way,  to  acyust  this  matter  with  any  degree  of  permanency,  is  for 
the  present  gold  countries  to  retain  their  standard,  and  to  aid 
and  encourage  the  present  silver  countries  in  retaining  theirs, 
and  then  for  all  to  cooperate  in  the  use  of  silver  in  the  small 
transactions  of  life.  And  a  monetary  conference  could  be  of 
service  in  that  direction.  But  in  passing  I  may  be  permitted  to 
suggest  a  few  things  that  will  help  any  one  to  think  out  this  ques- 
tion on  its  merits.    There  is  more  gold  in  value  in  the  world 
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than  any  other  available  money  metal.  Every  grain  of  gold  that 
is  nsed  in  the  arts  serves  qnite  as  nseftil  a  purpose  in  giving  char- 
acter and  stability  to  the  unit  of  valne  as  the  gold  that  is  coined 
into  money.  And  if  the  only  function  of  money  was  a  measure 
value,  in  addition  to  that  thus  used  in  arts,  a  handful  of  gold 
would  suffice  to  measure  all  the  values  in  the  world ;  just  as  a 
single  pendulum  that  beats  seconds  in  the  Tower  of  London  serves 
to  measure  all  the  lengths  in  the  world.  A  good  dollar  will  do 
more  work  than  a  cheap  one.  England,  with  one  half  the  money 
of  France,  does  more  business,  and  does  it  better,  than  she. 

Economy  in  the  use  of  money  is  just  as  desirable  as  economy 
in  the  use  of  steam-engines  or  coal.  The  whole  world's  supply 
of  money  and  all  the  appliances  of  modern  business  will  be  more 
readily  available  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  circulating  medium 
at  any  given  point,  if  the  measure  of  value  be  fixed  and  uniform 
throughout  the  world.  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  value  of  gold,  for  it  has  for  many  years  been 
doing  substantially  all  the  business  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  supply  of  it  is  steadily  increasing — ^unless,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously suggested,  there  should  be  revolutionary  changes.  The 
power  of  the  few  to  manipulate  gold  is  not  measured  by  its  quan- 
tity in  poimds  or  feet,  but  the  wealth  that  it  will  take  to  control 
it ;  and  its  difficulty  will  be  determined  by  the  breadth  of  its  dis- 
tribution as  well  as  the  quantity  and  soutce  of  its  supply.  I 
may  say,  without  exaggeration,  that  it  would  take  more  courage 
and  wealth  for  any  set  of  men  to  undertake  to  corner  the  little 
twenty- two  cubic  feet  of  gold  than  it  would  to  undertake  to  cor- 
ner the  world's  supply  of  cotton,  corn,  oats,  rye,  wheat,  iron, 
coal,  copper,  and  steel.  And  the  broader  the  use  of  gold  be- 
comes, the  more  difficult  the  task  will  be.  Its  strength  is  that 
its  value  is  above  the  power  of  any  set  of  men.  At  all  events,  it 
is  less  subject  to  manipulation  than  anything  else. 

I  have  left  the  enemy's  citadel  for  the  last  Its  strength  lies 
in  its  appeal  to  the  law  of  self-preservation.  It  presents  a  front 
BO  specious  that  I  am  told  it  has  frosted  the  wings  of  more 
embryo  gold-bugs  than  all  the  other  arguments  combined.  It 
goes  about  thus:  no  man  can  be  elected  constable  who  is  not  for 
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16  to  1.    When  I  meet  an  argament  too  big  to  tackle,  I  bow, 
step  aside,  and  let  it  i>a88. 

When  our  people  shall  cease  to  dei>end  on  the  promises  of  i>ol- 
iticians  and  look  to  themselves  for  prosperity ;  when  they  shall 
accept  conditions  that  they  cannot  control,  they  will  fast  become 
pmdent  and  thrifty ;  they  will  learn  to  avoid  debts,  they  will 
gradually  accnmulate  capital,  they  will  seek  safe  investments, 
they  will  build  homes  and  churches  and  schools  and  factories ; 
peace  and  plenty  will  follow  ;  the  lion  will  lay  down  with  the 
lamb,  the  populite  will  beat  his  sword  into  a  plowshare,  the  silver 
men  will  all  get  fat  offices,  gold-bugs  will  be  elected  constables, 
and  sounds  of  joy  will  be  heard  in  the  land. 

To  love  one's  home  and  country  is  a  common  virtue,  but  hon- 
est men  may  differ  about  how  to  serve  them  best  It  seems  to 
me  fortunate  that  our  interests,  as  I  see  them,  are  as  one  with 
humanity,  and  that  both  demand  that  we  should  strive,  in  the 
end,  for  a  simple  stable  unit,  with  the  world  for  its  base,  with 
its'value  and  its  sanction  written  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
people,  where  no  John  Sherman  can  break  through  and  repeal ; 
for  a  dollar  that  will  stand  unchallenged  through  war  and  pesti- 
lence and  famine,  unmoved  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  men  and 
parties  and  dynasties ;  the  same  dollar  for  borrower  and  lender, 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad,  Jew  and  gentile. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  about  politics.  I  have  tried  to  deal 
with  this  money  question  fairly  and  without  reserve.  I  am  a 
gold-bug,  pure  and  simple.  I  believe  that  some  day,  God  speed 
the  day,  all  the  nations  will  write  their  money  laws  in  these  few 
words:  ^^The  word  dollar  shall  mean  twenty-five  grains  of 
gold,  nine  tenths  fine,"  and  that  the  people  of  the  world  will  do 
the  rest  I  know  that  there  are  not  many  of  our  people  who 
agree  fully  with  me.  But  I  am  sure  there  is  a  large  body  of  in- 
telligent men  in  our  midst  who  cannot  fail  to  see  the  evils  of 
cheap  money,  and  a  constant  changing  of  the  money  standard. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  such  men  to  come  together  on  some  common 
ground  for  action,  and  to  vigorously  oppose  the  demand  for  the 
'<  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  16  to  1,  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  nation."    The  time  for  men  to  stand  firm  is 
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when  the  moltitiide  is  moved  by  panic    If  the  maases  of  oar 

people  shall  insnlt  and  degrade  men,  because  they  merely  tell 

them  of  dangers  that  are  ahead,  and  exalt  men  because  they 

aronse  hopes  that  can  never  be  realized,  make  promises  that  can 

never  be  i>erformed,  and  for  their  own  purpose  ezdte  wounds 

that  ought  to  be  healed,  then  indeed  has  the  republic  fallen 

upon  evil  days. 

W,  E.  Bjlbpeb. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MUNICIPAL  REFORM,  1894-5. 

BY  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF. 

PBIOB  to  1894  the  progress  of  municipal  reform  had  been 
slow,  although  not  unattended  by  encouraging  features. 
With  the  opening  of  that  year^  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  and 
the  indications  of  a  more  rapid  and  substantial  growth  appeared ; 
but  the  most  sanguine  worker  did  not  anticipate  the  unparalleled 
civic  awakening  and  truly  extraordinary  development  of  interest 
in  municipal  affairs  of  the  past  fifteen  months.  At  that  time — 
January,  1894 — there  were  a  few  more  or  less  intermittently 
active  organizations,  and  fewer  really  agg^^essive  municipal  re- 
form bodies,  mostly  confined  to  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board I  now  there  are  close  on  to  two  hundred  municipal  leagues, 
city  and  good  government  dubs,  civic  federations,  and  similar 
associations,  under  slightly  varying  names,  to  be  found  in  every 
section  of  the  Union. 

In  January,  1894,  the  First  National  Conference  for  Qood  Gity 
Government  was  held  in  Philadelphia.  In  May,  of  the  same 
year,  the  National  Municipal  League  was  organized  in  New  York 
Gity,  with  sixteen  affiliated  associations.  In  December  last^  the 
Second  National  Conference  was  held  in  Minneapolis ;  and  we 
have  met  at  this  time,  in  Cleveland,  to  hold  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  league  and  the  Third  National  Conference.  The 
bare  fact  of  being  able  to  hold  four  large,  well  attended,  and 
representative  meetings  within  the  brief  space  of  sixteen  months, 
all  to  discuss  the  same  subject,  is  of  itself  convincing  proof  of 
the  deep  and  widespread  interest  in  the  question  of  municipal 
government ;  but  such  evidence  becomes  of  secondary  import- 
ance and  almost  lost  sight  of,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  great 
and  unprecedented  progress  of  organized  municipal  reform 
effbrt ;  the  already  large,  but  constantly  increasing  literature  of 
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the  subject ;  and  the  very  general  and  continnons  discossioii  of 
it  in  all  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  land. 

When  the  National  Municipal  League  was  organized  a  year 
ago  there  were  between  forty  and  fifty  municipal  reform  organi- 
cationBy  distributed  among  fourteen  states ;  a  very  small  propor- 
tion only  being  found  in  the  trans-Mississippi  states.  Now  there 
are  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180)  organizations  on  our  lists  (not 
including  those  composed  exdosiyely  of  women)  distributed 
among  thirty-one  states ;  and  the  western  cities  are  as  well  rep- 
reeentedy  and  as  active,  as  their  eastern  sisters.  In  May,  1894, 
there  were  six  organizations  to  be  found  in  New  England ;  now, 
thirteen ;  in  the  Middle  States,  the  nineteen  of  a  year  ago  have 
inoreased  to  sixty-six ;  in  the  Southern  Central  States  the  in- 
crease has  been  from  four  to  twenty-four ;  in  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral States,  from  nine  to  thirty-seven ;  in  the  Western  and  Pa- 
cific States,  from  six  to  thirty-seven.  From  this  summary  we 
see  the  greatest  increase  to  have  been  in  the  Middle  States,  and 
especially  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  energetic 
assaults  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  upon  Tammany  misrule,  the  Lexow 
Committee's  revelation  of  Tammany  corruption,  and  the  ear- 
nertnesB  and  vigor  of  the  New  York  reformers  have  had  a  max- 
imum of  efTect. 

In  May,  1894,  there  were  eleven  associations  in  New  York  and 
three  in  New  Jersey,  compared  with  thirty-six  in  the  former  and 
twenty  in  the  latter,  at  the  present  time.  In  many  other  states 
tiie  advance  has  been  equally  great ;  for  instance,  in  Wisconsin 
we  learn  that  it  has  been  from  two  to  seven  ;  in  California  the 
same ;  in  Ohio,  from  two  to  twelve ;  in  Minnesota,  from  one  to 
seven  ;  in  Pennsylvania^  from  five  to  ten )  in  Illinois,  the  same ; 
in  Maryland,  from  four  to  eight. 

Of  the  thirteen  organizations  in  New  England,  six  are  in 
Massachusetts,  four  in  Connecticut,  two  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
one  in  Maine.  In  the  Middle  States,  Delaware  alone  is  unrepre- 
sented on  the  list  All  the  Northern  and  Southern  Central 
States  now  have  active  reform  bodies  within  their  borders — Ohio 
leading  off  with  twelve ;  niinois  coming  next  with  ten ;  Wis- 
consin third,  with  nine ;  Michigan  and  Indiana  have  three  each  ; 
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Kentaoky  and  Tenneesee  two  eaoh.  la  the  South,  Maryland 
heads  the  list  with  eight,  Missouri  and  Georgia  following  with 
three  each  ;  Louisiana  has  two ;  Texas  one ;  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia three.  In  the  West,  the  greatest  activity  is  to  be  found 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  Oalifomia  leading  with  nine ;  Washington 
and  Oregon  each  having  two.  In  the  interior,  Minnesota  leads 
with  seven ;  Colorado  has  six,  Iowa  three,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
and  Montana  two  each,  and  Utah  one. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  league's  correspondence 
as  a  criterion,  there  is  no  section  of  the  land  not  agitated  over 
the  question  of  bettering  the  government  of  our  cities.  We 
have  correspondents  in  every  state  and  territory  (except^  per- 
haiNS,  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma,  and  Alaska).  They  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  rescue 
our  city  governments  from  the  clutch  of  the  selfish  politician, 
and  the  establishment  therein  of  higher  standards  of  efficiency 
of  administration  and  of  character  requirements  for  officials. 
They  further  bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  while  the  reformer 
has  a  serious  task  on  his  hands  to  oust  the  politicians,  entrenched 
as  they  are  in  spoils  and  power,  he  has  a  greater  task  in  bring- 
ing the  average  American  citizen  to  a  full  realization  that  his 
citizenship  has  duties  attached  to  its  exercise,  as  well  as  privi- 
leges. It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  however,  that  an 
increasing  portion  of  the  population,  realizing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  and  the  importance  of  redeeming  our  cities  (if  we  are 
to  preserve  our  great  political  heritage  of  representative  govern- 
ment undiminished),  are  forming  associations  to  combat  the 
evils  of  apathy  and  indifference,  seeking  to  neutralize  their  bad 
effects  by  inculcating  a  deei>er  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  citizen.  May  the  National  Munici- 
pal League  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  forming  and  guiding  this 
awakening  spirit  of  civic  patriotism  to  the  end  that  there  may 
be  a  speedy  and  permanent  solution  of  the  great  present-day 
problem  of  municipal  government ! 

Calling  the  roll  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country,  we  find  every 
one  reporting  with  one  or  more  active  organizations.  In  Boston, 
the  long-established  Citizens'  Association  continues  its  work  of 
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iiwiHting  upon  a  rigid  enforoement  of  ordinanoes  and  a  fnlfilment 
of  oontractB.  The  Mnnidpal  Leagne,  nnder  the  inspiring  leader- 
ship ai  Samnel  B.  Oapen  (vice-president  of  the  National  Mnnid- 
pal League)  is  pressing  forward  toward  important  yictories, 
and  doing  yeoman  servioe  in  securing  an  improved  charter  and 
creating  an  enlightened  public  sentiment ;  the  work  of  these  two 
exclusively  munidpal  reform  bodies  being  greatly  aided  by  the 
occasional  assistance  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Gk)od  Citizenship  and  the  Massachusetts  Beform  Olub. 

In  New  York  we  find  the  City  Olub  and  the  network  of  Good 
Government  Clubs,  the  City  Vigilance  League  (frequently  spoken 
of  as  one  of  Dr.  Parkhursf  s  societies),  the  City  Improvement 
Sodety,  the  Committee  of  Seventy,  and  last^  but  by  no  means 
leasts  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  all  working  steadily  toward  the 
same  end — that  of  ridding  New  York  of  every  vestige  of  inefficient 
and  corrupt  government^  substituting  therefor  a  non-partisan 
business  administration  of  city  afhirs  and  laboring  to  maintain 
a  public  opinion  that  will  be  intolerant  of  anything  short  of  the 
best  attainable  government  for  the  city.  Each  organization  is 
working  in  its  own  way,  with  different  methods,  but  the  prob- 
lem is  80  complex  and  the  field  is  so  extended,  that  all  the  forces 
now  at  work  find  ample  opportunity  for  effective  exercise,  with- 
out in  any  way  interfering  with  one  another. 

The  great  victory  of  November,  1894,  was  brought  about  by 
the  cooperation  and  coordination  of  the  regular  army  of  reform- 
ers and  the  volunteer  army  of  the  forces  opposed  to  Tammany. 
The  reformers  have  been  busily  occupied  ever  since  in  protect- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  hard-earned  victory  from  those  selfish 
enough  to  regard  as  entirely  and  solely  their  own  everythiug  in 
which  they  may  have  had  a  share,  no  matter  how  small  a  one. 

Over  in  Brooklyn  the  citizens  have  been  eujoying  the  benefits 
of  a  reform  administration  under  Mr.  Schieren.  The  Citizens' 
Union  of  Kings  County,  that  did  such  admirable  work  in  secur- 
ing his  election,  although  it  has  not  had  much  to  do  since  his 
election,  is  still  in  existence  and  ready  for  any  emergency.  There 
have  recently  been  formed  several  Good  Government  Clubs, 
mostly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  civic  affairs. 
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The  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  aohiev^ed  a  notable  and 
a  substantial  victory  in  connection  with  several  other  organiza- 
tions in  a  successful  fight  against  the  effort  made  by  the  ''state 
boss"  of  Pennsylvania  to  treat  the  city  as  a  pocket  borough,  by 
forcing  his  candidate  for  mayor  upon  the  people.  Its  effort  at 
the  February  election  to  rescue  the  city  councils  from  the  grasp 
of  corrupt  influences  was  not  so  successful,  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  national  issues  were  injected  into  the  mayoralty  contest, 
and  everything  was  sacrificed  to  the  supreme  effort  made  to  en- 
able ''the  Dutch  to  capture  Holland"  again.  The  league's 
3,500  members  regarded  their  councilinanic  defeat  as  but  tem- 
porary, and  already  it  is  girding  its  loins  for  future  contests. 
The  Citizens'  Association,  like  that  of  Boston,  is  performing  a 
much  needed  service  in  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  contractors. 
Both  bodies  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  securing  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  Senatorial  Investigating  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  city's  affairs.  The  Committee  of  '95, 
formed  during  the  recent  councilmanic  campaign,  has  cooperated 
heartily  and  cordially  with  the  league. 

In  Baltimore,  the  Beform  League  and  the  Union  for  Public 
Good  continue  their  good  work ;  the  latter  has  been  specially 
active  in  organizing  a  number  of  Good  Government  Clubs.  It 
proposes  to  keep  up  this  good  work  until  every  section  of  Balti- 
more has  such  a  club.  The  Citizen's  Movement  and  the  Tax- 
payers' Association  are  still  at  work  in  their  special  fields. 

The  great  victory  for  civil  service  reform  in  Chicago  is  still 
fresh  in  mind,  and  the  leading  part  taken  by  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion and  the  success  attending  its  efforts  in  other  directions  will 
always  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  its  members.  The  venerable 
Citizens'  Association,  with  its  long  line  of  accomplished  reforms, 
continues,  as  formerly,  to  work  along  lines  similar  to  those  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  associations.  The  purposes  of  the 
Christian  Citizenship  League  are  expressed  in  its  name. 

The  activities  of  the  Milwaukee  Municipal  League  have  per- 
haps met  with  more  success  during  the  past  year  than  those  of 
any  other  single  reform  organization.  It  set  out  last  autumn  to 
accomplish  three  things  :  the  formation  of  similar  associations  in 
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leading  Wisoonsin  towns,  the  enactment  of  a  civil  seryice  and 
oormpt  practices  laws.  It  has  been  inflaential  in  accomplishing 
tiie  first  two  and  in  pressing  the  third  far  along  toward  a  snccess- 
fdl  iflsae.  All  this  has  been  done  in  addition  to  carrying  for- 
ward mnch  needed  local  work. 

The  ennmeration  of  cities  and  organizations  could  be  con- 
tinned  almost  indefinitely,  but  the  varions  papers  dealing  with 
municipal  conditions  to  be  read  at  this  conference  will  in  all 
likelihood  contain  references  to  the  other  leading  reform  bodies. 
We  have  confined  our  comments  mainly  to  those  cities  that  were 
treated  of  at  former  meetings,  and  which  find  no  formal  place  on 
this  year's  program. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  the  two  national  confer- 
ences thus  far  held,  one  at  Philadelphia,  the  other  at  Min- 
neapolis. The  former  preceded  and  led  up  to  the  formation  of 
the  National  Municipal  League ;  the  latter  was  the  first  held 
under  its  auspices.  At  the  Philadelphia  conference  the  veteran 
reformers  predominated.  The  Minneapolis  conference  was  char- 
acterized by  the  attendance  of  a  goodly  number  of  younger  men 
— those  just  beginning  to  take  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  Just  coming  to  the  front  as  champions  of  political  purity  and 
opponents  of  municipal  misrule.  The  former  was  auspicious  be- 
cause of  the  deep  and  earnest  spirit  for  the  first  time  so  gener- 
ally manifested.  The  latter  was  equally  auspicious  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  younger  men. 

The  league  was  organized  with  sixteen  associations  enrolled 
as  affiliated  members.  This  number  has  increased  to  within  two 
of  fifty,  with  several  awaiting  admission.  Its  associate  member- 
ship numbers  185.  It  has  labored  to  bring  all  workers  in  behalf 
of  higher  municipal  standards  into  closer  fellowship ;  to  aid  in 
that  exchange  of  opinions  and  experience  which  is  so  essential  to 
progress  and  successful  effort  ]  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  young 
and  struggling  organizations ;  and  to  prepare  and  disseminate 
literature  at  once  instructive  and  inspiring.  During  the  past 
year  work  along  each  of  these  lines  has  been  carried  forward. 
The  league  has  sought  in  every  way  possible  to  promote  the 
cause  of  better  government.    It  has  rendered  assistance  and 
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given  advice  when  called  npon.  It  has  prepared  and  diBtribnted 
24,000  copies  of  pamphlets  Nob.  1,  2;  3,  and  4,  making  400,000 
pages  of  printed  matter.  This  has  been  sent  into  every  nook 
and  comer  of  the  land.  No.  1  dealt  with  the  question  of  ''The 
Ghnrches  and  Good  Oity  Government"  and  ''What  a  Private 
Citizen  Gan  Do  For  Good  City  €k>vemment"  ;  No.  2  contained 
an  "Address  to  the  Pablio"  and  the  constitutions  and  by-laws 
of  the  leagoe ;  No.  3,  "  The  Belation  of  Civil  Service  Beform  to 
Municipal  Beform,"  and  No.  4,  the  constitutions  and  by-laws  of 
the  leading  reform  bodies  of  the  country. 

The  league  has  done  and  is  doing  its  utmost  to  coordinate  all 
the  forces  making  for  civic  righteousness  and  to  bring  into  closer 
and  more  harmonious  relations  all  workers  in  behalf  of  better 
municipal  government^  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
realize  that  they  are  all  fighting  the  same  battle,  no  matter  how 
distant  they  may  be  from  one  another. 

No  account  of  municipal  reform  progress  would  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  the  increasing  activity  and  cooperation  of 
women.  They  are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front,  both  in  their  own 
organizations,  like  the  Health  Protective  Associations  or  Women's 
Clubs,  and  in  organizations  like  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chicago, 
composed  of  men  and  women.  We  find  them  contributing 
largely  to  the  study  of  the  complex  problems  of  the  cities.  There 
are  few  communities  (Colorado  is  one  of  the  exceptions)  where 
women  now  have  the  right  of  municipal  suffrage ;  hence  their 
activity  is  of  necessity  limited  to  educational  and  agitatory  ef- 
forts, and  to  looking  after  the  details  of  municipal  housekeeping. 
Whenever  their  efforts  have  been  properly  and  persistently  di- 
rected in  these  channels,  substantial  results  have  been  accom- 
plished, for  in  these  directions  women  have  exceptional  capacity. 

We  have  considered  the  long  list  of  reform  bodies  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  geographical  distribution ;  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  classify  them  according  to  their  form  and 
methods.  We  will  not  undertake  this  in  the  present  connection. 
A  study  from  this  standpoint,  however,  discloses  that  all  associa- 
tions, of  whatever  form,  insist  upon  what  we  may  justly  term 
the  condition  precedent  to  true  and  permanent  reform,  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  state  and  national  politics  from  municipal  affairs,  and 
the  elimination  of  partisanship  from  municipal  bosiness.  The 
eradication  of  the  spoils  system  and  the  snbstitntion  of  the  merit 
system  for  that  of  favoritism  are  likewise  deemed  essential. 

Back  of  all  the  diversity  of  forms,  we  see  a  sturdy,  resolute- 
determination  to  remove  the  stigma  that  is  resting  upon  Ameri- 
can municipalities.  It  is  the  spirit  of  1776  and  1860  manifest- 
ing itself  in  a  new  way.  Some  of  the  effbrts  are  crude ;  some 
destined  to  failure ;  all  to  temporary  defeats ;  but  as  surely  as 
our  independence  was  won  and  the  Union  preserved,  just  so 
sorely  will  the  evil  of  municipal  misgovemment  be  eventually 
conquered  and  American  cities  placed  where  they  should  be — in 
the  very  front  ranks  of  well-governed  cities.  This  end  will  not 
be  accomplished  in  a  single  campaign  }  it  may  not  come  in  the 
lifetime  of  many  now  living ;  it  will  not  come  without  a  struggle 
and  without  sacrifice ;  but  come  it  must  and  will,  and  when  it 
comes  it  will  be  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  vit^tory,  for  we  are 
rapidly  coming  to  see  that  the  whole  question  is  at  the  bottom, 
one  of  eternal  right  and  wrong,  and  the  religious  forces  are  rang- 
ing themselves  on  the  side  of  those  working  for  the  emancipa^ 
tion  of  the  American  city  and  citizen. 

What  the  coming  year  may  have  in  store  for  the  movement 
cannot  be  foretold,  but  of  one  thing  we  are  assured — the  whole 
question  has  come  to  be  discussed  as  never  before,  and  its  im- 
portance has  been  brought  home  to  a  large  number  of  those  who 
value  their  political  heritage  and  those  interested  in  their  coun- 
try's highest  development  Something  more  than  all  this,  how- 
ever, is  necessary — a  deep-seated  determination  to  sacrifice 
everything,  if  need  be,  rather  than  x>ermit  the  dearly  earned  lib- 
erties and  reputation  transmitted  to  us  by  our  forefathers  to  be 
diminished  or  tarnished  by  selfish  incomx>etency  and  inefficiency. 
The  present  situation  which  confronts  us  may  not  be  so  dramatic 
as  that  of  1776  or  1860,  but  it  is  equally  as  portentous  to  the- 
fntnre  welfare  and  maintenance  of  our  republican  state. 

Clinton  Eogebs  Woodbufp.. 
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I.  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.* 

BY  FRANK  JULIAN  WARNE. 

EYEEY  controversy  with  foreign  nations,  every  financial  cri- 
sis, every  labor  trouble  should  impress  upon  our  youqg 
men  t];ie  lesson  that  the  future  prosi>erity  of  this  country  depends 
upon  their  education  in  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  successful  civil  government.  What  is  being 
done  to  prepare  them  for  these  duties  f  Good  government  clubs 
and  like  organizations  are  certainly  doing  an  immense  amount  of 
good ;  but  they  cannot  do  all  that  should  be  done.  What  are 
our  educational  institutions  doing  in  this  direction  f 

This  question  is  well  answered  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania through  its  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy. 
This  school  was  founded  in  1881  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wharton,  of 
Philadelphia^  and  its  object  was  to  afford  a  training  for  citizen- 
ship and  for  various  practical  careers,  no  such  training  being 
then  offered  by  any  existing  college  course.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  for  several  years  its  growth  was  necessarily  slow.  But 
as  the  public  began  to  realize  its  scope  and  usefulness  it  gained 
in  strength  and  popularity  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  leading 
departments  in  the  university.  Other  educational  institutions 
throughout  the  country  appreciate  the  importance  of  its  work 
and  are  now  providing  for  similar  courses.  At  present,  however, 
it  is  the  only  department  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  open 
to  undergraduates.  On  completion  of  the  course  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics  is  given. 

The  curriculum  is  so  coordinated  that  the  studies  supplement 
one  another  admirably.    An  attempt  to  describe  all  the  studies 

*  The  first  of  a  series  of  Illustrated  articles  Indicative  of  the  attention  given  to  civics 
<ethics,  civil  polity,  civil  Jurisprudence,  economics,  and  related  history)  in  special 
schools  connected  with  American  universities. 
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induded  in  the  coarse  would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  I  will 
mention  a  few  of  ihe  more  important  ones  bearing  on  this  article. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  subjects  is  ethics.  The  profes- 
sional duties,  the  family  duties,  religious  morality,  and  the  duties 
to  one's  self  are  taken  up  and  explained.  The  student  is  made 
to  understand  his. relation  to  his  fellow-men,  to  their  property, 
their  liberty,  and  their  honor.  His  relation  to  the  state  is  thor- 
oughly studied,  and  the  necessity  of  his  performing  well  those 
duties  required  of  him  is  brought  to  his  attention.  The  student 
is  not  only  required  to  know  what  these  duties  are,  but  he  must 
know  why  tbey  are.  The  history  of  ethical  theories  is  taken  up 
and  a  study  made  of  those  typical  moralists,  Aristotle,  Hobbes, 
Butler,  J.  S.  Mill,  Spencer,  and  others,  whose  influence  has  been 
greatest  in  determining  the  course  of  ethical  8i>eculation. 

Another  prominent  study  is  that  of  sociology.  It  takes  up  and 
explains  the  social  structure — ^the  primitive  family,  marriage  and 
divorce,  the  historical  evolution  of  modern  society  through  clan, 
tribe,  and  nation.  Investigation  is  made  into  pauperism,  poor 
relief,  charity  organization,  criminology,  and  penology.  The 
phenomena  of  association,  the  province  and  problems  of  sociol- 
ogy, and  the  theories  of  social  progress  form  an  important  part 
of  the  work.  The  dependent,  defective,  and  the  delinquent 
elasses  and  the  duty  of  society  toward  them ;  American  legisla- 
tion and  practice  in  the  care  of  the  poor,  of  prisons,  and  of  re- 
formatory institutions,  all  form  an  interesting  field  of  work.  In 
connection  with  this  course,  excursions  are  made  to  mills,  fac- 
tories, business  establishments,  and  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions,  where  the  student  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  classes  he  is  studying. 

The  subjects  of  political  science,  political  economy,  finance, 
and  money  and  banking  receive  much  attention.  The  theory  of 
the  state  and  the  subjects  of  value,  rent,  population,  wages, 
credit^  taxation,  free  trade,  and  protection  are  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. The  student  learns  to  speak  intelligently  upon  the  land 
question,  the  labor  question,  the  railroad  question,  ballot  reform, 
civil  service  reform,  congressional  reform,  prohibition,  and  like 
economic  and  political  topics. 
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To  infuse  new  interest  into  these  subjects  and  to  enconrage 
acquaintance  with  parliamentary  procedure  a  congress  has  been 
established.  The  rules  of  procedure  used  in  the  national  body 
are  observed  and  important  national  topics  are  taken  up  for  de- 
bate. In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  problems  of  municipal 
administration,  a  council,  similar  to  the  Philadelphia  Gity  Ooun- 
cil,  is  organized.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  frequent 
lectures  during  the  year  by  the  city  officials  of  Philadelphia. 

A  course  of  great  importance  is  that  in  American  history  by 
the  eminent  historian,  John  Bach  McMaster.  This  course  aims 
to  give  the  leading  facts  of  our  political  development^  of  the  set- 
tlement and  growth  of  the  colonies,  yet  its  chief  endeavor  is  to 
discover  and  lay  bare  the  very  heart-springs  of  our  national  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  merely  the  what  but  the  why.  The  professor 
is  not  content  with  teaching  what  battles  were  fought  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  for  example,  and  by  whom  and  where, 
but  he  tries  to  show  how  it  was  that  such  a  war  arose  at  all,  and 
why  it  had  to  be  conducted  as  it  was,  and  how  no  other  outcome 
was  possible.  This  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  time;  it  makes  the  student  ac- 
quainted with  the  i)eople  as  they  were  at  that  period ;  it  leads 
him  to  see  the  enormous  dififerenoe  between  our  country  to-day 
and  our  country  then.  In  a  word,  it  reconstructs  that  period  in 
the  imagination  of  the  student  and  makes  it  a  part  of  his  mental 
furnishing  for  all  time  to  come.  A  basis  is  thus  provided  for 
comparison  and  by  this  comparative  method  the  acquisition  and 
retention  of  the  facts  thus  presented  is  made  easy. 

Each  period  is  taken  up  and  worked  over,  and  when  the  stu- 
dent has  completed  the  course  he  has  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of 
our  coun]}ry's  history  in  each  of  the  great  departments  of  our 
national  life.  For  example,  he  secures  a  good  idea  of  our  finan- 
cial history.  The  various  tariff  are  compared  with  reference  to 
the  rates  of  duty,  articles  taxed,  fruitfulness  of  duties,  system 
of  administration,  method  of  valuation,  kinds  of  duties,  etc 

Side  by  side  with  this  course  runs  a  course  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  It  embraces  a  careful  study  of  the  federal 
government,  supplemented  by  a  study  of  state  and  local  govern- 
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ment.  It  b^ins  with  a  consideratioii  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, article  by  article.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  discus- 
sion of  disputed  questions  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  our  system  of  federal  government  and  to  train- 
ing the  student  to  understand  the  fine  points  of  constitutional  in- 
terpretation. This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  govern- 
ment and  its  various  departments  as  they  now  exist  In  a  briefer 
way  the  same  is  done  for  the  state  and  local  systems  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  manner  the  student  secures  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  political  institutions  and  his  relation  to  the  government 
under  which  he  lives  and  in  which  he  should  take  a  part 

Supplementary  to  these  studies,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a 
basis  for  intelligent  comparison,  are  courses  in  foreign  politics 
and  history.  The  governments  of  leading  foreign  countries  are 
studied  and  compared,  point  by  pointy  with  our  own.  Thus  the 
student  increases  his  stock  of  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time 
reaches  a  better  understanding  of  our  own  political  system.  He 
is  able  to  distinguish  the  essential  from  the  accidental.  He  sees 
the  weak  points  of  our  own  system  and  the  strong  points  of 
othera  He  acquires  an  inextinguishable  interest  in  political 
problems  and  an  earnest  ambition  to  assist  in  the  solution  of 

Parallel  with  these  courses  and  supplementing  them  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  are  frequent  lectures  by  prominent  men  of  affairs. 
Among  some  of  the  recent  lecturers  are  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Stuart, 
late  mayor  of  Philadelphia ;  Joseph  Wharton,  founder  of  the 
school ;  William  H.  Lambert,  Joseph  H.  Paist,  Dr.  James  W. 
Walk,  and  Bev.  Dr.  G.  Ellis  Stevens,  of  Philadelphia ;  Dr.  John 
Chraham  Brooks,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Catherine  Spenoe,  of  Syd- 
ney, Australia ;  Taloott  Williams,  of  the  Philadelphia  Pre^s ; 
Edward  Pepper,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,'  and  F.  Churchill  Will- 
iams, of  the  Philadelphia  BuUetin. 

Outside  the  regular  course,  and  under  the  control  of  the  stu- 
dents, are  a  number  of  organizations  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
important  topics  of  the  times.  Prominent  among  such  organ- 
izations may  be  mentioned  the  Franklin  Debating  XTnion,  the 
Zelosophic  Society,  and  the  Philomathean  Society.    They  per- 
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form  an  important  work  in  preparing  the  student  for  the  disons- 
sion  of  live  issnes. 

The  plan  for  instruction  above  outlined  covers  a  broad  and 
ever-growing  field.  Its  importance  and  usefulness  cannot  be 
better  demonstrated  than  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  young 
men  who  every  year  are  seeking  its  advantages.  Its  object  is  a 
grand  and  noble  one,  and  I  trust  that  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  such  a  department  will  be  found  in  every  leading  univer- 
sity in  the  XTnited  States. 

Frank  Julian  Wabnb. 


NATIONAL  POLITICAL  PARTIES.  PAST.  PRESENT.  AND 

FUTURE. 

BY  WALTER  H.  BBOWN. 

TO  THE  careful  stadent  of  oar  political  history,  to  the  one 
who  considers  the  theories  and  the  facts  of  the  past  no 
leas  than  the  indications  and  bearings  of  the  present,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  upheaval  in  the 
character  of  national  political  parties.  The  premonitory  rum- 
blings have  been  recognized  for  some  time ;  but  the  terrific  shock 
which  came  to  the  Bepublican  party  in  1892  and  the  almost 
equally  disastrous  one  just  passed,  afTecting  principally  the 
Democratic  party,  give  cause  for  serious  alarm. 

As  a  basis  for  review,  the  political  history  of  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  into  four  periods :  fir^i^  Constitutional  In- 
TEKPBETATION  AND  LunTATiONS  (1787-1820) ;  secofidj  Eoo-. 
NOMio  (1820-1852)  ;  thirdy  Pseudo-Mobal  and  Social  (1852- 
1865)  J  fourthj  Sectionalism  (1865-1892).  We  do  not  daim 
that  this  division  is  one  of  mathematical  accuracy ;  but^  while 
in  each  period  there  may  have  been  many  other  chords  that 
found  responsive  echoes  in  individuals,  and  even  in  small  organ- 
izations, the  great  heart-throbs  of  the  people  were  aroused  by 
the  consideration  of  questions  of  the  character  indicated  and  the 
drum-beats  of  the  leaders  marshaled  the  forces  under  two  great 
banners,  to  oppose  each  other  along  these  lines. 

L  The  Period  of  Constitutional  Interpretation  and  Limita- 
tions.— Scarcely  had  the  disputes  and  wrangles  of  the  Federal 
Convention  died  away  before  the  defeated  Nationals  organized 
ttieniselves  with  the  party  name  of  Federal  and,  under  the  lead- 
enhip  of  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  others,  attempted,  by  influ- 
encing legislation  and  judicial  decisions,  to  gain  by  construction 
and  interpretation  what  they  had  failed  to  have  specifically  in- 
corporated into  the  fundamental  law.  The  Federals  desired  to  have 
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one  strong^  centralized;  general  governments  whose  power  shonld 
be  all  pervading  and  ever  present,  while  state  lines  should  be 
politically  obliterated,  their  governments  retaining  merely  police 
regulations.  Opposed  to  this  was  the  Democratic-Bepublican 
party,  led  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  others,  holding  that,  as 
the  states  had  created  the  general  government,  the  latter  was 
one  of  strictly  limited  and  delegated  powers  and  that  the 
autonomy  of  the  states  must  be  preserved  politically  as  well  as 
^geographically.  The  adoption  in  1791  of  the  first  ten  amend- 
mentSy  especially  the  tenth,  decided,  it  would  seem,  the  contest 
in  favor  of  the  Jeffersonian  party.  But  agitation  and  fanaticism 
will  frequently  override  the  sober  judgment  and  legal  enact- 
ments of  a  wise  people )  so  in  1796  we  find  the  Federals  elevated 
to  power,  with  John  Adams  as  president  and  a  Congress  in  full 
4M)cord.  The  passage  of  the  Alien  Law  and  the  Sedition  Law, 
however,  so  incensed  the  liberty-loving  Americans  of  the  day 
that  at  the  next  election  the  Federals  were  consigned  to  igno- 
minious defeat,  and,  though  they  kept  up  a  formal  organization 
till  the  latter  part  of  Monroe's  administration,  they  never  after- 
wards acquired  any  considerable  power. 

n.  The  Economic  Period. — ^About  the  year  1820  many  who 
had  theretofore  allied  themselves  with  the  strict-construction 
Jeffersonian  school  began  to  diverge  from  the  regular  party  by 
taking  advanced  i>ositions  on  great  questions  of  finance,  such  as 
protective  tarifb,  national  banks,  and  internal  improvements  by 
the  general  government^  this  faction  at  first  assuming  the  name 
National  Bepublican,  which  was  pretty  soon  changed  to  that  of 
Whig.  The  old  Bepublican,  or  Jeffersonian,  party  about  the  same 
time  took  the  name  Democratic,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 
And  for  thirty  years  we  had  the  battles  of  the  giants !  The 
halls  of  Congress  became  the  arena  in  which  si>eeches  were  de- 
livered (not  given  permieeion  to  print) — delivered,  not  to  empty 
benches  and  pieces  of  sole-leather,  but  to  audiences  that  listened 
in  rapt  attention  to  oratory  that  influenced  not  only  the  legisla- 
tion of  America  but  the  politics  of  all  civilized  countries — 
masterpieces  that  have  become  a  common  heritage  and  found  a 
permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  world.    Merely  to  men- 
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tion  the  iUostrious  names  of  the  i>eriod  would  fill  a  large  cata* 
logae ;  these  names  are  in  every  American  history  and  known 
by  every  American  schoolboy.  This  was  the  golden  age  of 
American  x>olitics,  American  statesmanship,  American  history. 

IIL  Pseudo-Moral  and  Social  Period. — ^The  policy  of  the  gen- 
eral government  in  regard  to  most  of  the  great  questions  of 
finance  having  been  definitely  settled,  the  i>eople  became  divided 
on  other  issues.  The  great  men  who  figured  in  the  economic 
period  had  not  all  died — nay,  some  of  them  had  not  been  bom — 
before  a  few  fieuiatics  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  slavery ; 
and,  though  posing  as  moralists  and  social  reformers,  they  would 
enter  the  political  arena,  as  offering  the  best  and  speediest 
means  of  accomplishing  their  purposes.  At  first  ridiculed  by 
people  of  all  sections  and  all  parties,  they  maintained  a  i>er- 
sistency  which  itself  won  admiration.  The  disintegration  of  the 
old  Whig  party — mainly  brought  about  by  the  agitation  of 
this  very  subject  of  slavery — offered  these  abolitionists  an  op- 
portunity, and  their  ranks  were  speedily  swelled ;  and,  under 
the  name  of  Bepublicans,  they  soon  became  victorious  at  the 
polls.  Success  begat  threats ;  threats,  bitterness ;  and  bitter- 
ness, strife.  War  followed ;  and,  while  other  questions  were  in- 
volved in  that  war,  the  most  direct  cause  was  the  existence  of 
slavery,  and  the  fact  most  emphatically  established  was  its 
abolition. 

rv.  The  Period  of  Sectionalism. — ^The  Oivil  War  having  set- 
tled the  question  of  slavery  and  other  incidental  questions  in- 
volved, the  Eepublicans  were  left  without  a  platform.  There 
was  no  living  issue  between  them  and  the  Democrats ;  their  pur- 
poses had  all  been  accomplished ;  their  mission  was  ended.  But 
their  i>ower  was  not  to  be  surrendered  ;  issuer  that  were  lacking 
in  feet  were  manufactured  in  fancy^  and  party  lines  were  more 
tightly  drawn  than  ever.  The  Bepublican  leaders  (practically 
all  northern  men)  fired  the  hearts  of  Union  men  against  the  re- 
admission  of  the  Southern  States  on  coequal  terms  with  the  other 
states.  From  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  hustings  came  fiercer 
attacks  ui>on  Southern  States  and  southern  leaders  than  ever 
came  from  shot  and  shell.    Northern  Democrats  were  denounced 
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*  as  soniheni  sympathizers^  and  thos  the  Northern  States  were 
made  Eepnblican,  while  the  bitter  ^^Beoonstmction"  measures 
placed  all  the  Southern  States  for  a  time  in  the  Eepublican  col- 
umn. This  '^waving  of  the  bloody  shirty"  as  it  was  called,  fig- 
ured largely  in  every  campaign  from  1868  to  1892,  and  it  was  all 
that  kept  the  Eepublican  party  in  power.  It  gradually  lost  its 
magic  influence  and  the  sectional  feeling  was  growing  weaker. 
The  Southern  States,  one  by  one,  threw  off  the  shackles  of  politi- 
cal slavery  and  joined  the  old  Democratic  party.  Some  North- 
ern States  were  bold  enough  to  affiliate  with  them. 

Even  in  the  economic  legislation  of  this  period  the  laws  were 
so  framed  as  to  keep  alive  the  sectional  feeling.  Under  the  pre- 
tense of  protecting  American  industries,  tarifb  were  so  levied 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  upon  the  southern  people  \  the 
immense  sums  derived  went  partly  to  fill  the  iM)ckets  of  northern 
manufiMSturers  and  partly  to  pile  up  a  surplus  in  the  United 
States  Treasury.  When  this  surplus  became  a  menace,  disgraoe- 
ftd  and  extravagant  i>ension  laws  were  made,  by  which  i>ensions 
were  given  out,  not  only  to  deserving  Union  soldiers,  but  also  to 
many  others,  on  the  silliest  pretexts  imaginable. 

These  and  many  other  things  tended  strongly  to  bring  a  reac- 
tion. Sectionalism  was  dying;  honest  men  from  all  quarters 
were  thinking  for  themselves;  condemnation  was  growing  for 
the  lack  of  statesmanship,  of  liberality,  and  of  patriotism  dis- 
played by  the  Eepublicans.  At  the  elections  of  1892  the  Be- 
publican  party  was  swept  from  i>ower  by  such  an  overwhelming 
defeat  that  the  result  was  astonishing  to  both  Eepublicans  and 
Democrats.  On  March  4th,  1893,  there  was  ushered  into  power 
at  Washington  a  Democratic  president,  a  Democratic  House  of 
Eepresentatives,  and  a  Democratic  Senate — for  the  first  time  in 
thirty-two  years.  The  presidency  had  once  been  held  during 
this  time,  and  the  Lower  House  had  several  times  been  captured, 
but  not  since  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  had  the  Democrats 
held  all  three  at  one  time. 

Conclusion.  —The  great  Democratic  victory  of  1892  was  gained 
by  a  general  arraignment  of  the  Eepublicans  for  abuse  of  i>ower 
and  malfeasance  in  office.    The  Democrats  promised  to  reduce 
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and  equalize  the  bardens  of  the  tariff  and  to  distribute  its  advan- 
tageSy  to  unearth  and  abolish  the  gigantic  pension  frauds,  so  as 
to  bestow  i>ensions  only  upon  deserving  Union  soldiers  or  their 
heirs,  and  to  establish  a  sound  and  stable  currency.  Its  platform 
was  broad ;  yet  eyery  plank  in  that  platform  was  clean  and  dear 
— not  begrimed  and  besmeared  by  high-sounding  equivocations 
or  glittering  generalities. 

Scarcely  had  the  present  administration  been  ushered  into 
I>ower  before  there  spread  over  the  country  a  financial  panic 
nearly  as  disastrous  in  its  sweep  as  its  predecessors  of  1837  and 
1873.  The  Bepublicans  proclaimed  the  cause  to  be  the  advent 
to  power  of  the  Democrats,  while  the  Democrats  claimed  that  the 
panic  was  the  result  of  iniquitous  Bepublican  legislation  (McKin- 
ley  Tariff,  Sherman  Silver  Law,  and  Dependent  Pension  Laws) 
just  now  beginning  to  show  their  direful  effects.  While  neither 
of  these  x>artisan  claims  was  wholly  correct,  yet  each  undoubtedly 
contained  an  element  of  truth.  Oapital  invested  in  manufactures 
sorely  became  alarmed  at  the  probability  of  any  radical  change 
in  the  tariff  policy  and  hence  b^an  to  curtail  operations ;  while 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions,  aroused  by  the  prospect  of  a 
sudden  revulsion  in  currency  legislation,  began  prompt  collections 
and  became  cautious  about  making  further  loans.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  impartial  observers  must  see  that  the  currency  legisla- 
tion of  the  Bepublicans  was  slowly,  though  seriously,  affecting 
the  investment  here  of  foreign  capital  and  our  commerce  with 
those  nations  that  dread  the  undue  favoritism  which  we  have 
been  showing  for  the  white  metal  as  currency ;  while  it  is  no  less 
true  that  alarm  was  felt  in  nearly  every  quarter  at  the  burden 
imposed  ui>on  the  i>oor  consumers  by  the  exorbitant  tarifb  and 
at  the  raids  upon  the  national  treasury  under  the  recent  x>ension 
laws. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  the  panic,  all  agreed  that  something 
must  be  done.  Accordingly,  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was 
called  to  meet  early  in  August,  1893.  It  is  from  watching  the 
prooaedings  of  this  body  that  we  are  strengthened  in  making  our 
prediction  of  an  early  and  a  radical  change  in  political  parties. 
The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Law  was  the  only  question  of 
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importance  that  received  attention  at  this  extra  seasion.  On  this 
subject  sectionalism  was  forgotten  and  most  members  seemed  de- 
termined to  find  out  the  truth,  to  see  what  was  best  for  the  coon- 
try,  and  to  vote  accordingly.  Some  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
repeal  were  Mr.  Sherman  and  other  Bepublican  leaders,  who  in- 
terpreted the  election  to  mean  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
for  a  change  in  financial  policy.  All  this  augurs  well  for  the 
country ;  it  shows  that  there  is  much  true  statesmanship  left 
that  only  needed  this  great  crisis  to  bring  it  out. 

Yet  there  is  one  dark  picture  to  follow.  When  Congress  came 
to  consider  the  tariff  question  at  the  regular  session  in  1893-94, 
it  was  found  that  quite  a  number  of  Democrats  were  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  party  ;  although  elected  on  the  regular  ticket, 
with  a  clear  understanding  that  the  party  was  committed  to 
tariff  reform,  they  united  with  the  opposition  to  defeat  Demo- 
cratic policy.  A  great  many  charges  have  been  brought  against 
these  factious  congressmen  for  their  conduct  \  whatever  may  be 
true  as  to  their  motives,  they  certainly  acted  in  bad  faith  with 
their  constituents  and  their  party,  and  deserve  to  be  relegated 
to  the  shades  of  private  life,  as,  indeed,  has  already  been  done 
with  some.  Taking  advantage  of  misnamed  '^ courtesies"  and 
an  established  system  of  dilatory  motions,  they  delayed  and  ob- 
structed action  for  twelve  months  at  a  critical  time,  when  any 
prompt  and  decided  action  would  have  been  preferable  to  the 
suspense  incident  to  inaction.  Some  are  disposed  to  blame  the 
whole  Democratic  party  for  the  evil  caused  by  these  few  ob- 
structionists in  their  unholy  alliance.  Is  it  not  a  better  plan  to 
select  the  few  on  whom  the  blame  really  rests,  as  targets  for  our 
ballots,  and  give  due  credit  to  those  noble  men  who  fought  to 
the  bitter  end  for  thorough  tariff  reform  f  Whatever  differences 
in  opinion  as  to  policy  to  be  pursued,  it  remains  a  fact  that, 
while  the  Democrats  had  a  nominal  majority  in  each  House,  the 
defection  of  a  few  men  reduced  an  apparent  majority  to  an 
actual  minority ;  so  that,  instead  of  passing  a  bill  embodying 
real  Democratic  reform,  a  compromise  was  forced.  Even  this 
compromise  measure,  it  is  thought,  is  quite  an  improvement  over 
the  Eepublican  tariff,  and  it  has,  at  least,  given  the  country  a 
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setOed  i>olicy  for  a  while,  so  that  business  and  finance  may  soon 
reach  normal  conditions. 

This  brings  ns  to  the  recent  elections,  state  and  congressional, 
of  1894.  The  reaction  against  the  party  in  power  has  been  as 
sndden  and  as  sweeping  as  was  their  victory  of  1892.  What- 
ever philosophy  may  be  advanced,  these  sndden  changes  show 
dissatisfiEMMdon  and  nnrest ;  the  masses  feel  no  allegiance  to  any 
party  and  vote  for  any  change  that  promises  better.  Many  hon- 
est workmen  and  laborers,  not  stopping  to  theorize,  or  even  to 
examine  focts  critically,  bat  smarting  under  financial  stress, 
voted  against  the  Democrats,  simply  because  they  believed  (or 
pretended  to  believe)  this  party  responsible  for  the  panic,  the 
reduction  of  wages,  and  the  loss  of  employment  It  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  panic  of  1837.  And,  just  as  the  i>eople  lived  to 
see,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  a  calm  judgment,  that  Van  Buren 
and  his  party  were  not  responsible  for  the  one  panic,  so  people 
will  soon  reflect  that  Gleveland  and  his  party  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  other. 

Still,  so  long  as  there  is  this  large  floating  vote,  no  accurate 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  future  contests.  These  men  are  now 
drifting  ;  they  will  rally  to  the  boat  that  promises  the  speediest 
and  surest  voyage  through  the  troublesome  political  waters. 
When  once  they  find  a  party  which  they  can  trust,  their  allegi- 
ance will  be  fixed,  and  they  will  become  as  strong  in  their 
devotion  as  the  rankest  i>artisan. 

Who,  then,  can  doubt  our  prediction  that  before  another 
presidential  election  there  will  be  a  complete  reorganization  of 
political  parties!  The  Bepublican  amulet,  sectionalism,  has 
ceased  to  charm ;  and,  with  all  due  respect  to  this  party  (some 
of  whose  members  are  wise  and  good  men),  in  nearly  all  its 
legislation  it  has  shown  a  lack  of  statesmanship ;  the  Eepub- 
licans,  therefore,  cannot  «nter  another  campaign  without  robing 
in  a  new  apparel  and  proclaiming  new  doctrines.  And,  owing 
to  certain  vested  interests,  which  would  receive  too  great  a  shock 
from  the  prospect  of  any  sudden  change,  even  the  Democrats 
cannot,  immediately  at  least,  carry  out  all  the  reforms  which 
they  had  announced ;  so  this  party  may  have  to  undergo  a  mod- 
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ification  in  praotioe,  if  not  in  theory.  It  may  not  have  to  baild 
a  new  platform^  bat  it  will  have  to  place  on  the  old  one  some 
soft  rags  and  cushions  and  easy  chairs.  The  Populist  party 
savors  too  strongly  of  that  paternalism  which  relegated  the  old 
Federal  party  to  oblivion.  Its  leaders  in  one  Congress  alone  in- 
trodooed  bills  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  not  only  have 
emptied  our  own  treasury  but  would  have  drained  the  ex- 
chequers of  the  world.  Its  vagaries  and  untried  theories  do  not 
commend  it  to  thoughtftd  conservative  i>eople. 

Will  there  be  a  change  in  the  names  of  parties  f  We  do  not 
know — ^this  matters  little.  There  will  certainly  be  no  necessity 
for  it.  All  parties  try  to  get  names  that  will  catch  votes,  with- 
out regard  to  consistency.  Democrat,  Bepublican,  and  Popu- 
list all  mean  about  the  same  thing  ^  the  selection  in  each  case 
was  clap-trap.  Names  of  parties  have  beguiled  many  voters  in 
the  past,  but  they  will  have  little  effect  in  the  future.  During 
the  past  decade  the  American  voters  have  received  more  in- 
struction in  citizenship  than  was  disseminated  in  all  the  preced- 
ing century.  They  are  no  longer  driven  to  the  i>olls  by  the 
party  lash,  but  are  exercising  an  intelligence  and  an  independ- 
ence that  stimulate  our  pride  and  our  patriotism. 

The  successful  party  of  the  future  must  make  a  dear  declara- 
tion of  principles,  and  these  principles — not  the  name  which  it 
adopts — will  be  considered  by  the  voters.  It  must  also  put  for- 
ward as  its  nominees  dean,  honest  statesmen — not  wire-pullers, 
demagogues,  and  camp-followers.  When  this  is  done,  it  will 
give  little  concern  to  the  patriot  whether  the  successful  party 
is  called  Democratic,  Bepublican,  Populist,  or  something  else ; 
he  will  know  and  rejoice  that  behind  and  supporting  that  party 
— whatever  its  name — is  the  great  body  of  intelligent  American 

citizens. 

Walter  H.  Beown. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP. 

BY  HON.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION, STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

^^  1 T  7HAT  shall  our  public  schools  teachf  "  will  always  be 
VV  an  interesting  qaeetion.  By  common  consent  it  is 
agreed  that  onr  schools  should  lay  the  foundations  of  mor- 
ality virtuCy  and  good  character  in  the  lives  of  all  who 
enter  them.  This  is  a  basis  upon  which  all  may  safely  stand. 
But  as  it  is  true  that  '^  our  schools  must  make  our  citizens,"  so 
the  ground-work  of  our  education — ^the  true  aim  of  our  public 
schools  should  look  b^ond  literature,  beyond  art^  beyond  cul- 
ture, into  that  domain  which  includes  questions  of  government — 
how  governments  are  made — why  they  are  made — ^how  they  can 
be  kept  pure,  and  how  the  laws  and  agencies  which  hold  them 
together  can  be  regulated  and  controlled.  No  country  can  en- 
joy an  enduring  prosperity  without  good  government — ^good 
government  can  only  come  through  good  citizenship,  and  good 
citizenship  must  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  our  educational  sys- 
tema.  Therefore,  there  must  exist  a  close  relationship  between 
education  as  a  foundation  and  national  prosperity  as  a  result. 

If  there  is  one  institution  upon  which  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  a  nation  rests  more  than  upon  any  other,  it  is  the  com- 
mon school.  The  men  and  women  of  the  future  will  be  what 
the  common  school  may  make  them.  The  common  schools  are 
better  safeguards  of  the  nation  than  forts  or  standing  armies. 
Unless  education  for  citizenship  comes  through  our  schools,  it 
may  never  come  at  all. 

A  young  man  may  not  know  whether  he  will  become  a  lawyer, 
a  physician,  a  minister,  a  farmer,  or  a  carpenter,  but  he  ought 
early  to  know  that  he  is  sure  to  become  a  citizen,  endowed  with 
a  citizen's  rights  and  a  citizen's  responsibilities,  and  he  should 
early  be  taught  what  these  rights  and  responsibilities  are. 

The  pressing  need  of  all  enlightened  governments,  in  all  ages, 


^\ 
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is  intelligent^  high-minded,  dignified  citizenship.  With  it  na- 
tions bnild  npon  an  enduring  foundation — without  it  they  build 
upon  the  sand.  With  it  oome  progress,  development,  growth — 
without  it,  decay. 

We  haye  special  education  for  all  the  busy  professions  of  life 
— why  not,  then,  education  for  citizenship  which  may  embrace 
all  professions  f  And  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  citizen  in  a  legal 
sense,  with  the  power  to  hold  property  and  to  vote,  and  quite  a 
different  thing  to  reach  that  plane  from  which  one  may  study 
and  understand  the  duties  which  go  to  make  up  the  true  citizen. 
The  state  is  more  than  williug  to  give  every  child  within  its 
borders  the  benefit  of  an  education,  believing  that  education  is 
the  foundation  of  citizenship.  The  school  tax  is  always  paid 
by  the  state  and  the  iudividual  with  less  complaint  than  any  other  v '^ 
tax.  There  is  a  confident  feeling  that  something  is  always  paid 
back  in  fitting  our  youth  for  the  duties  of  life. 

If  this  system  does  not  fulfil  the  desire  and  design  of  those 
who  established  and  those  who  maintaiii  it,  in  rounding  out  the 
lives  of  our  bo3rs  and  girls,  if  it  is  not  making  vigorous  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  if  it  is  not  pointing  out  the  way  for  all 
to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  state  by  a  comprehension  of  the  duties 
of  the  citizen,  then  in  so  far  it  is  failing  to  do  what  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  it  It  was  never  intended  that  the  free 
school  system  of  our  state  should  mean  simply  scholarship.  It 
means  citizenship  as  well.  The  state  does  not  want  learned 
scholars  alone,  it  wants  them  to  be  intelligent  citizens,  able  and 
ready  to  assist  in  the  work  of  making  our  state  worthy  of 
its  great  name,  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  made  to  main- 
tain her  greatness. 

Ninety  x>er  cent  of  those  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  state  never  go  beyond  the  common  schools — and  yet  they  are 
sent  out  into  the  busy  world  as  citizens  without  knowing  what  a 
grand  thing  it  is  to  be  a  citizen,  without  knowing  the  rightd  or 
duties  of  citizenship. 

There  is  periodical  discussion  as  to  whether  we  should  have 
more  Greek  and  less  grammar — more  of  arithmetic  and  less  of 
Aristotle.    But  that  is  not  the  vital  point.     The  great  question 
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should  be,  Are  we  doing  what  we  can  to  make  onr  children  np- 
light,  honesty  intelligent  citizens  of  the  state  and  the  republic! 
If  we  are  not,  we  are  sorely  not  building  a  snperstmctnre  in 
character  with  the  foundations  which  have  been  laid.  If  we  are 
not,  we  are  not  making  men  who  will  be  needed  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  of  the  future  which  involve  the  welfisure  of  the  state. 
In  all  our  schools,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  let  there  be 
taught  in  some  degree  some  of  the  essential  features  of  our  gov- 
ernment What  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  state  of  New  York  f  When  and  how  and  why  were  they 
formed!  What  do  they  say,  what  do  they  provide,  what  do 
they  meant  What  trials,  what  discussions,  what  fears,  what 
dangers  preceded  their  adoption  f 

Again,  what  of  our  own  state  f  How  are  our  laws  made  f  How 
are  our  expenses  paid,  and  how  much  are  they  f  What  powers 
have  our  legislature,  the  governor,  and  the  heads  of  depailiments  f 
These  and  a  multitude  of  analogous  questions  may  well  be  con- 
sidered when  we  are  seeking  to  prepare  our  youth  to  go  out  into 
life.  This  implies  the  teaching  of  a  knowledge  of  politics,  high- 
minded,  honorable  politics,  that  kind  of  politics  which,  without 
hypocrisy,  considers  public  office  a  public  trust — ^that  kind  of 
politics  which  has  honor  and  honesty  in  it,  and  which  does  not 
stoop  to  intrigue  or  entangling  allianceB  which  blunt  the  conscience 
and  destroy  self-respect.  There  is  a  very  close  connection  between 
honorable  i>olitics  and  intelligent  citizenship.  I  would  have  our 
youth  know  what  caucuses  and  conventions  are,  what  they  are 
designed  to  do,  before  they  are  thrust  into  them  to  learn  of  ques- 
tionable methods  from  those  who  would  use  them  for  personal 
or  corrupt  ends.  I  would  have  them  learn  all  these  things  with 
direct  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  best  interests  of  state 
and  nation,  rather  than  upon  the  interests  of  individuals — their 
relation  to  the  highest  tyi>e  of  citizenship,  rather  than  the  success 
or  fiailure  of  schemes  or  schisms  of  men. 

I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  undervaluing  the  study  of 
the  higher  mathematics,  or  of  the  dead  languages,  so  called,  as  a 
means  of  mental  development^  but  I  would  combine  therewith 
proper  attention  to  live  languages  and  live  questions.    It  is  no 
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slight  aocomplishment  to  be  able  to  write  and  speak  the  English 
language  well.  GUkkI  grammar  and  correct  spelling  are  folly  as 
essential  as  a  ready  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  roots.  If  we 
teach  what  statesmen  and  orators  did  and  said  in  ancient  Bome 
and  Athens  thousands  of  years  ago,  let  us  also  teach  what  our 
stfitesmen  and  orators  are  doing  and  say ing.eyery  year  in  Albany 
and  Washington.  If  we  teach  how  the  Boman  Empire  rose  and 
fell,  let  us  teach  how  the  constitution  of  our  country  was  founded 
as  the  result  of  the  Bevolution.  If  the  (Gallic  wars  are  worth  re- 
membering, then  the  lessons  of  the  Bevolution  and  Oivil  War 
should  not  be  forgotten.  If  it  is  well  to  know  who  ruled  king- 
doms which  have  been  extinct  for  thousands  of  years,  so  it  is 
well  to  know  more  of  a  republic  that  has  but  reached  its  second 
history  of  progress. 

I  would  have  every  schoolhouse,  every  academy,  every  college, 
a  nursery  of  patriotism,  where  it  should  be  taught  that  the  true 
American  citia&en  is  the  highest  type  of  manhood.  I  would  teach 
American  history,  American  statesmanship,  American  valor, 
American  pluck,  to  American  bo3rs  and  girls  in  American  schools. 
I  would  have  the  American  flag  flying  from  every  place  where 
school  is  taught,  or  displayed  in  every  schoolhouse  as  an  object 
lesson  that  learning  and  loyalty  go  well  together.  I  would  have 
every  national  holiday  observed  flttingly  in  every  school. 

There  is  a  direct  relationship  between  citizenship  and  patriot- 
ism. Much  is  being  done  in  our  schools  to  create  enthusiasm. 
The  most  effective  work  in  this  direction  is  being  done  by  the 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  posts,  who  are  active  in  presenting 
flags  to  the  schools  of  the  country.  Schools  and  scholars  and 
I>eople  are  becoming  interested  in  the  movement  which  is  grow- 
ing every  year. 

The  state  needs  active,  educated  men,  good,  true  citizens,  who 
will  meet  the  problems  which  must  be  solved.  Our  immigra- 
tion laws  need  revising.  We  have  opened  our  gates  to  indis- 
criminate immigration  until  we  have  found  that  we  can  afford 
now  to  demand  only  the  best,  and  to  reject  the  worst.  We  have 
found  that  all  the  socialism  and  anarchy  in  this  country  are  im- 
ported.   The  honest  and  the  industrious  are  always  welcome — 
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the  yicioofl,  the  ignorant,  and  the  indolent  should  never  be. 

Oar  naturalization  laws  need  to  be  amended,  and  made  nniform 
in  every  state  and  regulated  by  the  goyemment  Judges  should 
be  more  oareftd  in  judging  of  the  fitness  of  those  who  desire  to 
become  citizens.  Citizenship  should  be  an  honor  worth  striving 
for,  worth  studying  for,  and  not  a  bauble  to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing. Voters  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage.   There  is  safety,  from  now  onward,  in  educated  suffirage. 

The  laws  governing  our  system  of  voting  should  be  strength- 
ened to  the  end  that  every  legal  vote  may  be  fearlessly  cast  and 
honestly  counted.  The  ballot-box  should  be  made  sacred.  A 
result  by  ballot,  in  which  fraud  or  dishonesty  enters,  is  not  a  re- 
sult but  a  farce. 

The  study  of  citizenship  need  not  be  confined  to  young  men. 
While  there  are  l^al  limitations  governing  the  rights  and  pow- 
ers of  young  women,  there  are  no  limitations  to  the  enjoyment 
they  may  derive  from  the  studies  which  relate  to  citizenship,  or 
to  their  power  of  doing  good  in  teaching  others  the  things  which 
lead  to  a  love  of  country. 

Women  will  be  x>ermitted  to  vote  whenever  as  a  united  body 
they  shall  demand  the  privilege,  and  the  day  is  bound  to  come 
when  a  woman  who  does  a  man's  work  equally  as  well  as  a 
man,  will  receive  a  man's  wages.  We  must  not  forget  that  more 
than  four  fifths  of  all  our  teachers  are  women — and  thus  we  show 
that  we  are  willing  to*  place  our  schools,  our  nurseries  of  citizen- 
ship, under  their  control.  Why,  then,  should  not  our  young 
women  study  the  elements  of  citizenship  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  teach  f  Women  are  already  helping  themselves  in  this 
direction.  A  society  of  young  women  has  lately  been  formed  in 
New  York  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  time  and  condition  which  led  to  its 
adoption.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these  young  women — ^and  they 
are  not  of  the  strong-minded  variety — to  acquaint  themselves  by 
special  study  with  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  live.  They  believe  that  it  is  as  essen- 
tial for  them  to  know  something  concerning  their  country  as  to 
know  who  are  to  comprise  '^  the  four  hundred"  next  year. 
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There  is  still  another  class  of  women  who  mnst  not  be  forgot- 
ten, when  we  are  giving  credit  for  vital  though  qoiet  work  in 
the  direction  of  teaching  oar  boys  what  it  means  to  be  honest 
citizens.  God  bless  the  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  land,  who 
steadily  teach  the  principles  of  morality  in  the  homes  from 
whence  our  citizens  mnst  come — a  morality  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  citizenship.  A  boy  who  loves  and  obeys  his  mother,  and 
who  is  kind  and  respectful  to  his  sisters,  cannot  make  a  bad  citi- 
zen. 

But  we  cannot  teach  the  best. citizenship  unless  we  build  a 
foundation  upon  temx>erance  and  morality.  €k>od  citizenship 
implies  good  morals.  We  may  learn  by  the  experience  of 
France,  where,  with  increased  educational  work,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  crime — because  moral  training  has  been  neglected,  be- 
cause she  does  not  teach  the  citizen  for  the  state,  but  to  please 
demands  of  a  perverted  society — for  gaudy  show.  In  all  our 
schools  I  would  associate  citizenship  with  morality.  Where  re- 
ligious instruction  cannot  be  given  in  any  other  way,  let  it  come 
through  the  morality  of  the  teacher  by  noble  example,  for  the 
moral  influence  of  a  teacher  is  sometimes  more  than  the  power  of 
all  sects  or  creeds. 

And  the  true  glory  of  our  country  consists,  not  in  the  height 
of  our  mountains,  not  in  the  length  of  our  rivers,  not  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  our  great  lakes,  not  in  the  majesty  of  our  for- 
ests, not  in  the  grandeur  of  our  cataracts,  not  in  the  fertility  of 
our  prairies,  not  in  the  boasted  increase  in  wealth  and  x>opula- 
tion,  not  in  the  number  of  our  states,  nor  in  the  length  of  our 
railroads.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  miUions  which  our  state  and 
nation  spend  each  year  for  education,  but  it  is  measured  by  what 
that  education  is  doing  to  give  a  national  character  to  our  people, 
and  to  inspire  in  them  a  love  of  country  and  an  ambition  for  the 
highest  form  of  enlightened  citizenship.  So  the  education  of  the 
future,  whatever  else  it  may  bring  us,  will,  I  believe,  teach  that 
the  glory  of  American  citizenship  is  the  sturdy  manhood  which 
it  develops,  and  that  the  glory  of  American  manhood  is  in  what 
it  does  to  build  safe  and  strong,  and  wide  and  deep,  the  sure 
foundations  of  good  citizenship. 

Charles  R.  Skinneb. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  affairs  of  in- 
terest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  OommUnications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  ofaovemmental  ana 
social  conditions^  on  the  part  (^  individttals  or  municipal  Beform^ 
Oood  Ghyvemment,  Law  and  Order ^  and  similar  organizations^  in- 
dttding  ethical  ana  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  dtir 
zenshtpf  are  especially  invited. 

DECENNIAL  The  last  issue  of  The  American  Maqa- 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE    ziNE   OF   Civics,  besides    the   encouraging 

OF  CIVICS.  record  of  the  Institute's  activities  for  the  ten 

years  past,  presented  the  names  of  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty-flve  citizens  who  constitute  Its  grand  corps  of  lectur- 
ers, including  speakers  of  national  reputation  in  nearly  every  state,  who 
are  prepared  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  ''  good  government  through 
good  citizenship''  by  public  addresses. 

The  present  issue  contains  the  names  of  the  associate  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Institute,  who  codperate  with  it  as  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Accompanying  notes  indicate  the  attention  given  to  civics  in  all  of 
these  institutions,  and  the  results  of  their  constantly  increasing  efforts 
to  contribute  to  the  best  possible  equipment  of  the  educated  youth  of 
America  for  useful  service  as  citizens.  There  is  also  presented  the 
names  of  the  National  Committee  of  Councilors,  eminent  citizens 
recently  appointed  for  special  co5peration  in  the  Institute's  patriotic 
propaganda,  in  cities  and  towns  where  it  is  already  represented  by 
members.  With  the  aid  of  this  noble  committee  of  citizens,  the  Insti- 
tute looks  for  an  extension  of  its  activities  and  infiuence  which  will 
enable  it  to  enter  worthily  upon  its  second  decade.  These  several  rolls 
not  only  present  the  names  of  citizens  of  the  highest  ability  and  dis- 
tinction, but  include  also  the  worthiest  representatives  of  all  parties 
and  creeds,  who,  with  all  members  of  the  Institute,  stand  upon  the  plat- 
form of  true  patriotism.  Here  men  of  varying  political  and  religious 
opinions  can  cordially  cooperate  in  the  discharge  of  common  duties, 
and  here  is  the  only  certain  and  enduring  bond  of  national  unity. 

To  inspire  and  perpetuate  the  saving  activities  represented  by  such 
patriotism,  and  to  thus  avert  as  well  as  correct  the  civic  and  social  evils 
doe  to  the  ignorant  or  vicious  use  of  the  citizens'  power,  is  the  aim  of 
the  Institute  of  Civics.  To  indicate  to  all  of  its  members  in  what  par- 
ticular way  their  efforts  shall  be  put  forth  is  not  attempted.  They  are 
asked,  in  the  spirit  of  intelligent  and  consecrated  loyalty  to  the  insti- 
totibns  of  our  republic,  to  contribute,  as  they  can,  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  forces  whose  aggregated  power  will  be  manifest  in  the  ascendancy 
of  good  citizenship. 
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Exemplars  in  Citizenship.— Attention  is  elsewhere  called  to  the 
various  bodies  of  citizens  who  are  now  proving  their  patriotism  by  their 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  represented  by  the  Institute  of  Civics. 
Other  citizens,  whose  services  have  been  as  willingly  given  to  the  same 
cause  in  the  decade  of  the  Institute's  activities,  have  ended  their  earthly 
citizenship.  The  names  of  these  honored  members  of  the  Institute's 
body  of  councilors,  including  some  of  its  founders  and  first  trustees,  are 
worthy  of  gp^teftil  remembrance,  and  will  be  found  under  the  heading 

*'  In  Memoriam.'' 

•    •    •    • 

Meetinq  of  a.  I.  C.  Trustees.— This  meeting  was  held  May  28,  at 
the  Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  venerable  ex-Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Hon.  William  Strong,  LL.D.,  presiding. 
The  president  of  the  Institute  submitted  his  tenth  annual  report,  the 
substance  of  which  was  embodied  in  the  article  which  appetuned  over 
his  name  in  the  June  number  of  this  magazine.  There  was  an  inter- 
ested discussion  of  plans  relating  to  the  Institute's  future  work,  and 
provisions  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  constantly  enlarging 
activities.  Amendments  were  made  in  its  by-laws  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  local  officials  in  places  where  there  are  already  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Body  of  Councilors.  An  adjourned  session  of  the 
board,  for  the  further  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  Institute, 
and  for  attention  to  unfinished  business,  was  appointed  for  June  18th, 
at  the  Institute's  office  in  New  York,  report  of  which  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 

.... 
THE  INSTITUTE  A.  H.  CAMPBELL,  Ph.D.  (A.  I.  C.)>  principal 

OF  CIVICS  State  Normal  School,  Johnson,  Vt.,  reports  the 

AND  ITS  MEMBERS,    organization  in  that  place  of  a  good  citizenship 

association  under  his  presidency.  Its  objects  are 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  Institute's  circular  of  advice 
to  the  members  of  its  body  of  councilors.  The  association  has  already 
accomplished  effective  work  in  promoting  efforts  to  secure  better  educa- 
tional facilities  and  the  selection  of  efficient  and  capable  public  officers. 
The  organization  has  been  enrolled  as  one  of  the  Institute's  local  aux- 
iliaries. 

.... 

Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.D.,  has  succeeded  Edmund  James,  Ph.D., 
L.L.D.,  as  president  of  the  American  Society  for  University  Teaching, 
Dr.  James  finding  it  necessary  to  seek  relief  from  some  of  the  many  ac- 
tivities in  which  he  has  been  so  usefully  engaged.  The  executive  man- 
agement of  this  important  work  could  not  have  been  confided  to  more 
worthy  hands.  The  American  Institute  of  Civics  has  in  this  society  an 
efficient  coadjutor  in  the  promotion  of  intelligent  and  upright  citizen- 
ship. Both  Dr.  Devine  and  Dr.  James  are  councilors  of  the  Institute 
and  members  of  its  National  Corps  of  Lecturers,  and  Dr.  Divine  has 
been  at  the  head  of  the  executive  department  of  civics,  which  he  has 
made  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  society  over  which  he 
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now  presides.  The  society  has  given  lecture  courses  averaging  one 
hundred  a  year,  and  attended  by  over  20,000  people.  Its  work  has  been 
largely  self-supporting.  Those  attending  the  lectures  have  been  mostly 
women,  and  generally  women  of  leisure,  it  being  difficult,  as  yet,  to 
interest  business  men,  clerks,  mechanics,  and  workihgmen.  The  lec- 
turers have  been  drawn  from  twelve  leading  colleges,  ^nd  each  course 
has  generally  consisted  of  six  lectures,  supplemented   by  indicated 

readings. 

.... 

Fraternal  Union,  North  and  South.— The  American  Institute 
of  Civics  was  the  first  great  patriotic  national  movement  after  the  Civil 
War  in  wliich  the  citizens  of  the  South,  irrespective  of  present  or  past 
political  party  relations,  entered  into  fraternal  union  with  their  compatri- 
ots of  the  North,  on  the  only  possible  basis  of  genuine  national  unity— 
that  of  unselfish  and  loyal  devotion  to  the  ideas  and  principles  which 
must  everywhere  have  supremacy  if  government  of  the  people  for  the 
people  by  the  people  is  anywhere  to  be  maintained  at  its  best.  The  per- 
fect harmony  which  has  marked  the  ten  years  of  this  union  of  the  citl- 
lens  of  the  South  and  North  in  common  labors,  is  a  significant  illustra- 
tion of  the  practical  concord  which  has  followed,  and  always  will  follow, 
efforts  in  which  differences,  due  to  sectionalism,  partisanship,  or  relig- 
ious opinions,  are  lost  sight  of  under  the  inspiration  of  a  spirit  of  catho- 
lic and  unselfish  patriotism.  The  members  of  this  national  institution 
personally  represent  differing  schools  in  politics  and  religion  ;  but  in 
the  service  to  which  it  calls  them,  their  religion  has  no  other  part  than 
that  of  re§nforcing  what  is  best  in  their  politics,  and  both  are  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  country.  In  its  National  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
its  splendid  corps  of  lecturers,  in  the  National  Committee  of  its  Coun- 
cilors, and  the  great  body  of  its  members,  those  who  fought  under  the 
blue  and  the  gray  are  brought  together  in  united  efforts  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  purposes  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans. 

.... 

Hon.  Hugh  McCulix)CH,  LL.D.— Of  this  venerable  and  honored 
citizen,  who  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Civics,  and  who  died  at  his  home  near  Washington  May 
28,  the  OongregciHonaliat  says :  *'  Mr.  McCuiloch  was  one  of  the  ablest 
financiers  who  ever  served  the  United  States.  He  was  born  at  Kenne- 
bunk,  Me.,  Dec.  7, 1808,  studied  for  two  years  at  Bowdoin  College,  and 
then  studied  law.  In  1838  he  struck  out  for  the  West,  and  settled 
in  Fort  Wayne  and  in  time  became  the  ablest  bank  official  of  the  then 
West.  In  1803  he  was  selected  by  Secretary  Salmon  P.  Chase  to  organ- 
ize the  newly-created  system  of  national  banks,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
did  rare  work  for  the  nation,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  service 
which  he  rendered  after  he  became  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  March, 
1865,  in  which  place  he  served  four  years.  President  Arthur  called 
him  back  to  the  same  post  in  1884.  He  was  conservative,  an  open  foe 
of  depreciated  currency,  a  far-sighted  statesman,  and  independent  as  a 
citizen  and  party  man.'' 
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Hon.  James  F.  Wilson,  lately  a  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, died  at  his  home  in  Fairfield,  la..  May  30.  Senator  Wilnon, 
throughout  a  long  and  active  public  career,  deservedly  possessed  the 
highest  esteem  of  his  constituents  and  his  colleagues  in  office.  His 
sincere  devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  real  interests  of  both 
government  an^l  people  was  unmistakably  manifest  on  all  occasions. 
His  colleagues  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  of  whose  board  of 
trustees  he  was  a  most  interested  and  useful  member  from  1877  until 
the  time  of  his  decease,  deeply  deplore  the  loss  of  one  whose  life  made 
him  such  a  conspicuous  exemplar  of  the  qualities  in  citizenship  which 
the  Institute  seeks  to  promote. 

.... 

Hon.  Julius  H.  Seelye,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege for  the  thirteen  years  ending  in  1890,  and  connected  with  Amherst 
as  teacher  and  president  for  a  period  of  thirty-one  years,  died  at  his 
home  in  Amherst  May  26,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  ,  President  Seelye 
was  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1841,  afterwards  pursued  theological 
studies  at  the  Auburn  Seminary  and  in  Germany,  and  in  1853  became 
the  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Schnectady,  N.  Y., 
resigning  the  pastorate  later  to  accept  the  professorship  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  at  Amherst.  In  1879  he  was  elected  to  Congress  on  a 
non-partisan  basis,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  declined  a  renomination. 
His  interest  in  public  questions  was  always  strong,  and  it  was  notably 
active  as  regards  the  Indian  question.  His  political  independence  was 
strikingly  illustrated  at  the  time  of  the  Tilden-Hayes  presidential  con- 
troversy, when  he,  though  a  Republican,  opposed  the  seating  of  Mr. 
Hayes  as  president.  President  Seelye  held  important  positions  of  trust 
in  several  educational  institutions  besides  Amherst,  was  for  some  years 
president  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  a  trustee  for  two 
years  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  received  the  degrees  of  D.D. 
and  LL.D.  from  Union  and  Columbia  Colleges  respectively,  and  wrote 
frequently  for  the  reviews  and  weekly  papers.  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  the  presidency  of  Amherst  in  1890.  Among  the 
notable  changes  made  during  his  administration  at  Amherst  were  the 
abolishing  of  the  marking  system,  the  placing  of  the  students  upon 
honor  as  to  conduct,  and  the  instituting  of  the  '^College  Senate.'' 

.... 

John  I.  Covington,  who  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  early  in  - 
April,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  was  a  worthy  member  of  a  distinguished 
Indiana  family,  a  prominent  alumnus  of  Miami  University,  and  a 
widely  known  and  successful  business  man.  The  Fire  Insurance 
Chronicle  of  New  York,  in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory,  says  :  **  He 
possessed  an  extraordinarily  high  sense  of  honor,  and  was  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  If  not  far  enough 
above  the  average  man  to  constitute  an  ideal  character,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently exalted  in  brains  and  in  morals  to  be  a  model  citizen,  husband, 
and  father.''    Mr.  Covington  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  for 
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several  years  previously,  a  trustee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics, 
and  was  for  two  years  its  treasurer. 

•  •    •    • 

A  Silent  Revolution. — **  The  influence  and  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Institute  is  not  to  be  measured  by  direct  results.  In  the  sowing  of 
the  seed,  it  has  done  a  great  work  and  now  a  host  comes  forth  to  gamer 
the  harvest.  In  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  a  silent  revolution  has 
gone  on  and  thousands  are  studying  the  problems  of  good  government 
where  there  were  ten." — General  William  Preston  Johnston^  LL.D., 
President  TtUane  University  of  Louisiana, 

*  ■    .    . 

The  Awakening  of  Conscience. — "  In  that  awakening  of  the  con- 
science to  the  duties  of  citizenship  which  has  characterized  the  last 
five  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  by  its 
work  in  the  last  ten  years  has  had  a  most  honorable  part." — Merrill 
Edward  Gates,  Ph.D.,  President  Amherst  College j  Amherst,  Mass, 

.... 

A  Better  Patriotic  Feeling. — **  The  non-partisan  and  unpreju- 
diced presentation  of  every  article  in  The  American  Magazine  of 
Civics  merits  my  hearty  approval.  That  the  Institute  may  succeed  in 
stimulating  a  better  patriotic  feeling  in  this  country,  even  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations,  is  my  earnest  prayer." — Hon,  Jink  Evans, 
Corsicana,  Texas, 

.... 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Skinner.— As  the  frontispiece  of  this  number, 
we  present  a  portrait  of  the  newly  elected  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Hon.  Charles  B.  Skinner,  whose 
appointment  to  that  responsible  position  is  a  deserved  recognition  of 
able  service  rendered  the  state  as  Deputy  Superintendent  under  the 
superintendency  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper  (A.  I.  C),  and  as  Director  of 
Teachers'  Institutes  under  the  superintendency  of  Hon.  James  S. 
Crooker,  his  predecessor.  The  civil  service  principles  of  which  Mr. 
Skinner  is  an  advocate  were  never  more  worthily  applied  than  ih  put- 
ting him  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  In  the  state  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  been  a  successful  teacher  in  the  district  schools  and 
academies,  and  was  at  one  time  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  For  five  terms  he  represented  Jeflferson  County  in  the 
legislature,  and  in  his  last  term  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  speaker. 
He  served  four  years  in  Congress  as  the  representative  of  Jefferson, 
Lewis,  and  Herkimer  Counties.  During  these  nine  legislative  years  Mr. 
Skinner  kept  educational  interests  in  view,  and  strove  to  advance  them 
by  speeches,  votes,  and  earnest  efforts  in  numerous  directions.  Mr. 
Skinner  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  public  schools. 
The  code  of  public  instruction  In  the  form  in  which  he  revised  it  passed 
the  legislature  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  long  been  a  useful  councilor  of  the  A.  I.  C,  and  as  a 
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member  of  the  corps  of  lecturers  has  made  addresses  which  have  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  A  summary  of  one  of  his  lectures  on  <*  The 
Foundation  of  Good  Citizenship ''  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  The 

Magazine  op  Civics.   . 

.    •    •    • 

EXTRACTS  George  Alexander  Bitter,  A.  I.  C,  Nauvoo, 

FROM  LETTERS.    111.:    ** Civics  as  a  science  must  be  taught  in  our 

high  schools.  It  should  be  a  required  study  in  all 
high  schools  and  in  an  elementary  way  in  lower  schools.  Instruction 
can  be  given  in  a  way  to  make  it  stimulating  and  vital  by  supplement- 
ing text-books  on  the  constitutions  and  historical  reading  with  lectures, 
the  study  of  current  topics,  debates  on  political  matters,  and  sham 
elections,  by  way  of  practical  illustrations.  But  in  every  method  one 
high  object  should  be  ever  in  the  teacher's  mind — to  inculcate  in  the 
pupils  the  greatest  of  virtues— patriotism.'' 

•  a  •  . 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Koehler,  A.  I.  C,  Department  of  Civics  and 
History,  Minnesota  State  Normal  School :  **  We  are  endeavoring  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  good  citizenship  in  this  garden  of  the  West,  and 
hope  to  receive  through  the  A.  I.  C.  special  aid." 

.... 

Prof.  W.  I.  TwxtchbLl,  A.  I.  C,  President  Connecticut  State 
Teachers'  Association :  '*  I  am  persuaded  that  this  very  important 
study  (civics)  is  postponed  to  a  too  late  period  in  the  education  of  the 
child.  Then  it  is  taken  up  as  something  to  be  learned  like  Latin  or 
Greek.  It  should  be  a  growth,  a  part  of  the  child's  life,  from  the  home 
and  the  playground  to  the  ballot-box  and  the  office  of  trust." 

.  *  a  • 

Capt.  Lucien  E.  Carter,  Member  of  Lecture  Corps  A.  I.  C,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.:  "I  will  try  to  enlist  some  of  our  public-spirited  and  un- 
selfish citizens  in  the  noble  work  of  the  Institute.  To  the  extent  of  my 
ability  you  are  at  liberty  to  command  my  services." 

The  problem  of  providing  for  the  general  efforts  necessary  to  accom- 
plish salutary  results  in  affairs  of  citizenship  '*  seems  to  be  solved," 
says  Mr.  Carter,  **  by  the  A.  I.  C.  Its  plan  certainly  seems  to  be  prac- 
ticable and  ought  to  be  efficient.  Wherein  it  proves  to  be  deficient,  it 
will  be  able  to  cure  defects  and  strengthen  its  forces,  thus  enlarging  its 
usefulness  as  the  result  of  experience." 

»    »    »    » 

Hon.  Lyman  E.  Knapp,  A.  I.  C,  Governor  of  Alaska :  "  The  work 
of  the  Institute  is  so  noble  and  unselfish  that  I  find  myself  becoming 
more  enthusiastic  in  my  admiration  of  it." 

.    .    •    . 

John  S.  Irwin,  A.  I.  C,  Principal  Public  Schools,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.:  "The  good  effects  that  have  already  resulted  from  the  work  of 
the  Institute  show  its  power  in  the  correction  of  evil ;  while  the 
action  of  many  public  bodies  in  late  days  shows  the  great  necessity  of 
the  long  continuance  of  its  work." 
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Rev.  F.  B.  Lawler,  A.  T.  C.  Humboldt,  Cal.:  **  I  am  glad  tliat  so 
many  men  through  the  Institute  have  been  both  able  and  willing  to  do 
so  much  for  good  government  through  good  citizenship.'' 

•  •    •    • 

Dr.  Theo.  B.  Comstock,  A.  I.  C,  University  of  Arizona:  "  You 
may  be  assured  of  my  continued  interest,  and  I  shall  do  all  my 
strength  will  permit  in  the  cause  which  has  been  so  ably  advocated  liy 
you.  The  circular  relating  to  Wasliington's  birthday  I  most  heartily 
indorse,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  will  cooperate  in  tliis  particular.  I 
wish  you  increasing  success  in  your  noble  efforts.'' 

•  •    .    . 

Edward  Denham,  A.  I.  C,  New  Bedford,  Mass.:  '^  My  heart  is 
with  the  Institute  of  Civics.  I  believe  the  safety  of  this  country  is  in 
the  right  training  of  itA  youths,  by  teaching  them  to  understand  what 
a  republican  government  is,  and  that  it  cannot  be  safely  conducted 
upon  the  spoils  principle." 

.... 

Daniel  R.  Notes,  A.  I.  C,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  "  The  objects  of  the 
Institute  must  meet  the  approval  of  all  interested  in  the  future  welfare 

of  our  country." 

.... 

F.  B.  Gault,  a.  I.  C,  President  University  of  Idaho  :  **  Anything 
I  can  do  for  the  Institute  needs  only  the  commanding." 

.... 

Walter  H.  Sanborn,  A.  I.  C,  Judge  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  "I  am  sincerely  in  sympathy  with  the 
purpoees  of  your  institution." 

•  •    .    . 

Prop.  Edward  E.  Sparks,  A.  I.  C,  Pennsylvania  State  College : 
**  I  shall  be  pleased  to  contribute  my  influence  in  furthering  your  very 
desirable  aims.  Having  charge  of  a  class  in  civics,  I  shall  hope  to  be  of 
service  indirectly.  If  I  can  assist  more  directly,  I  hope  to  be  com- 
manded." 

.... 

G.  H.  LJAUGHLiN,  LL.D.,  F.  S.  Sc.,  State  Normal  School,  Kirksville, 
Mo.:  *'  It  seems  to  me  that  every  live  teacher  must  acl^nowledge  that 
the  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  entitles  it  to  rank  as  a 
powerAil  factor  in  American  education." 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  OF  FACULTY  IN  HIGHER   IN- 

STITDTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

In  the  following  higher  institutions  one  or  more  members  of  the 
board  of  instruction,  as  indicated,  is  an  associate  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute's faculty.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institute  to  serve  as  a  medium 
through  which  these  instructors  may  be  brought  Into  oodperation  in 
the  important  patriotic  service  of  promoting,  in  all  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  that  adequate  attention  to  the  essential  principles  of  popu- 
lar government,  practically  as  well  as  philosophically  considered,  which 
shall  make  high  scholarship  an  assured  qualification  for  best  citizenship 
in  private  life  and  best  service  in  public  station. 

In  all  of  these  institutions  civics  receives  some  degree  of  practical 
attention,  in  twenty-four  there  are  special  departments  in  civics, 
and  in  fourteen  post-graduate  schools  of  political  science,  history 
and  political  science,  economics,  etc.  The  reports  made  to  the  Insti- 
tute by  the  associate  members  of  its  faculty  for  the  current  year 
are  only  partly  in  hand,  but  indicate  a  notable  increase  of  attention  to 
instruction  in  civics,  especially  in  the  branches  of  ethics  and  civil 
polity. 

The  numerals  following  the  names  of  institutions  refer  to  appended 
notes,  embodying  information  as  to  instruction  in  civics  thus  far  pro- 
vided for  the  year  1895. 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  provision  for  lectures,  and  in 
many  instances  the  services  of  members  of  the  Institute's  lecture  corps 
have  been  utilized  to  advantage.  Many  of  the  smaller  colleges  report 
an  earnest  desire  to  give  larger  attention  to  civics,  and  deprecate  their 
present  inability  to  do  so  because  of  insufficient  endowments. 

There  is  also  evident  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
growing  out  of  the  use  of  the  peculiarly  significant  and  appropriate 
term  civics  as  applied  to  undergraduate  or  post-graduate  departments 
devoted  to  the  branches  covered  by  this  term  (civil  ethics,  civil  polity, 
civil  Jurisprudence,  economics,  and  civil  history),  and  where  it  is  es- 
pecially desired  that  the  studies  and  investigations  of  students  shall 
directly  contribute  to  their  fullest  possible  qualification  for  the  practical 
and  efficient  use  of  citizenship  powers,  in  elevating  the  standards  of 
citizenship  and  promoting  the  conditions  essential  to  good  government 
and  right  social  order. 

Students  in  the  institutions  thus  brought  into  relations  with  the  In- 
stitute are  entitled  to  compete  for  the  '*  Hall  Prizes  "  annually  awarded 
(in  June)  to  seniors  presenting  the  best  papers  relating  to  civic 
questions. 

.  .The  executive  headquarters  of  the  Institute,  38  Park  Row,  New  York 
..1  ••!  •••  r   ! 


•    *  •    •    r       •       • 

»  •       •  •  • 
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City,  always  open  to  the  public,  is  a  depository  of  current  literature 
relating  to  these  institutions,  and  copies  of  books,  catalogues,  and 
other  matter  annually  issued  by  them  are  requested  for  filing. 

The  American  Magazine  of  Civics,  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
lostitute,  is  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  matter  of  special  interest 
and  value  to  the  instructors  and  students  in  these  and  other  American 
colleges  and  profession&l  schools.  It  has  the  assistance  editorially  of 
the  president  and  other  councilors,  and  codperation  in  the  way  of  con- 
tributed matter  from  many  6i  the  distinguished  meml>ers  of  the  Insti- 
tute named  below.  The  editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  appropriate  mat- 
ter from  any  of  the  Institute's  faculty  associates. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  INSTITUTES  FACULTY. 

ALABAMA. 

University  of  Alabama,  (1)* 

H.  D.  Clayton,  President, 

Colonel  R.  A.  Hardaway Tuscaloosa. 

Alabama  State  Normal  College,  (1) 

James  K.  Powers Florence. 

Lafayette  College,  (1) 

George  R.  McNeill,  Ph.D.,  President  ....  Lafayette. 

ARIZONA. 

University  of  Arizona,  (9,  12) 

Theodore  B.  Comstock,  D.8.,  President, 

Edward  M.  Boggs,  Ph.D Tucson. 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkanf^as  Industrial  University,  (1) 

Edward  H.  Murfee,  A.M.,  LL.D., 

John  L.  Buchanan,  LL.D Fayetteville. 

Ouachita  Baptist  College,  (1) 

J.  W.  Conger,  President Arkadelphia. 

CALIFORNIA. 

CaUfornia  College.  (1) 

Calvin  Easterly,  President Los  Angeles. 

University  of  California,  (2,  10, 12) 

Professor  S.  W.  Dennis,  M.D San  Francisco. 

Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  Ph.D., 

Professor  John  LeConte,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

Bernard  Moses,  LL.D.. 


Irving  Stringham,  Ph.D Berkeley. 

Rev.  J.  Sasia,  tiJ. San  Francisco. 


St.  Ignatius  College,  (1) 


Mills  College,  (I) 

Miss  Alary  Ellis,  A.M San  Francisco. 

Pierce  Christian  College,  (1) 

William  Henslee,  President College  City. 

University  of  the  Pacific,  comprising 
Ban  Jo66  and  Napa  Colleges,  (2) 

J.  N.  Beard,  President San  Francisco. 

Leland  Stanford  University,  (2.  10,  12,  13) 

.  Fernando  Sanford,  Ph.D Palo  Alto. 

8tate  Normal  School,  (1) 

Professor  Ira  More,  Principal, 

Melville  Dozier,  B.P Los  Angelef*. 

*For  explanation  of  figures  see  last  page. 
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COLORADO. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  (1) 

Alston  Ellis,  President Ft  Collins. 

Colorado  College,  (1) 

Frank  H.  Ijoud Colorado  Springs. 

University  of  Colorado,  (1) 

James  H.  Baker,  President Denver. 

University  of  Denver,  (1) 

William  C.  Main Union  Park. 

OONNBCTICUTk 

Trinity  College,  (1) 

Rev.  George  W.  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  .  Hartford. 
Wesleyan  University,  (2,  18) 

Wlllard  Clark  Fisher,  B.  A MIddletown. 

DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls  University,  (1) 

E.  B.  Meredith,  B.D Sioux  Falls. 

DELAWARE. 

Delaware  College,  (2) 

Albert  N.  Kaub,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President  .   .  Newark. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Catholic  University,  (2) 

John  B.  Hogan,  8.8.,  D.D Washington. 

Columbian  University  (9.  12) 

Andrew  F.  Craven,  Fh.D Washington. 

Howard  University,  (1) 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Bankin,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.  .  Washington. 

FLORIDA. 

Florida  Agricultural  College,  (1) 

O.  Clute,  M.S.,  LL.D.,  President Lake  City. 

GEORQIA. 

Atlanta  University,  (1) 

Rev.  Horace  Bumstead,  D.D.,  President  .   .  Atlanta. 
Bowdon  College,  (2) 

C.  O.  Stubbs,  A.M.,  President Bowdon. 

Clark  University  (8) 

Rev.  David  Clark  John,  D.D.,  President  .   .  South  Atlanta. 
Emory  College,  (1) 

Rev.  I.  S.  Hopkins,  D.D.,  LL.D Oxford. 

IDAHO. 

University  of  Idaho,  (9,  12) 

F.  B.  Gault,  President Moscow. 

ILLINOIS. 

Augustana  College,  (1) 

C.  W.  Foss,  A.M.,  President Rock  Island. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  (1, 12) 

Graham  Taylor Chicago. 

University  of  Chicago,  (2.  10,  12,  13) 

Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.D., 

Professor  Daniel  Fulcomer,  Ph.D., 

Professor  C.  R.  Henderbon,  Ph.D Chicago. 

Illinois  College,  (2,  12) 

Professor  Harvey  Milligan,       « 

E.,  E.C.,  and  H.  mostly  senior  year  .   .  .  Jacksonville. 
Illinois  Wesleyan  Universl^,  (1) 

Rev.  W.  H.  Wilder,  D.D Bloomlngton. 


8p.  Lee. Lake  Forest. 

Llnooln^Univereity,  (1) 

L.M., 
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University  of  Illinois,  (9, 12) 

Professor  David  Kinley Champaign. 

Knox  College,  (2) 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.D.,  President .  .  G^alesburg. 
Lake  Forest  University,  (2, 12) 

J.  J.  Hajsey,  Ph.D., 

\' 

A.  E.  Turner,  A.M.,  President Lincoln. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  (1) 

Bev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D Chicago. 

Northwestern  University,  (2, 12) 

Henry  Wade  Rogers,  LL.D.,  President  .   .   .  Evanston. 
Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University  (9, 12^ 

Professor  John  Hull,  Ph.D Carbondale. 

Wheaton  College,  (8, 12) 

Charles  A.  Blanchard,  President Wheaton. 

Westfield  College,  (1) 

Rev.  J.  L.  Kephart,  D.D Westfield. 

INDIANA. 

DePauw  University,  (2, 12) 

Rev.  John  B.  D.  John,  D.D Greencastle. 

Earlham  College,  (1) 

J.  J.  Mills,  President Richmond. 

Franklin  College,  (3,  12) 

W.  T.  Stott,  President Franklin. 

University  of  Indiana,  (2. 12) 

John  K.  Commons,  Pn.D Bloomington. 

M(K>re'8  Hill  College,  (1) 

Professor  Monroe  Vayhinger Moore's  Hill. 

Purdue  University,  (1) 

E.  A.  Huston Lafayette. 

Union  Christian  College,  (1) 

Rev.  Elcharles  A.  I>evore,  Ph.D Merom. 

Wabash  College,  (1) 

Charles  A.  Tuttle,  Ph.D Crawfordsville. 

IOWA. 

Cornell  College,  (3) 

Rev.  William  F.  King,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.   .  Mt.  Vernon. 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  (1) 

E.  W.  Stanton,  M.Sc.  .   .  * Ames. 

Iowa  College,  (2, 12) 

Jesse  Macy,  A.M Grinnell. 

University  of  Iowa,  (2,  12) 

Isaac  A.  Loos Iowa  City. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  (1) 

J.  W.  Bissel Fayette. 

Parsons  College,  (1) 

Rev.  Ambrose  C.  Smith,  D.D.,  President  .   .  Fairfield. 
Simpson  (College.  (1) 

W.  E.  Hamilton Ipdianola. 

Tabor  College,  (1,  18) 

Rev.  W7M.  Brooks,  D.D.,  President  .   .    .   .Tabor. 
Western  College,  (1) Toledo. 

KANSAS. 

Bethany  College,  (1) 

C.  F.  Peterson,  A.M Lindsburg. 

Garfield  University,  (1) 

H.  W.  Everett,  Ph.D Wichita. 
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Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  (1) 

Rev.  W.  H.  Sweet,  D.D.,  President Salina. 

University  of  Kansas,  (9, 12) 

F.  H.  Snow,  LL.D.,  President Topeka. 

Ottawa  University,  (1) 

H.C.  Merrill Ottawa. 

Washburn  College,  (2) 

Rev.  Peter  McVlcar,  President Topeka. 

KENTUCKY. 

Berea  College,  (1) 

L.  V.  Dodge,  A.]yf Berea. 

Bethel  College,  (1) 

John  Phelps  Fruit Russellville. 

Central  Universitv  of  Kentucky,  (1) 

Rev.  L.  H.  Blanton,  D.D.,  Chancellor  .    .   .  Richmond. 
Georgetown  College,  (1) 

Arthur  Yager,  Ph.D G^eorgetown. 

Kentucky  State  College,  (3) 

James  K.  Patterson,  LLi.D.,  President  .    .   .  Lexington. 
University  of  Kentucky,  (1) 

Colonel  Robert  Graham Lexington. 

Ogden  College,  (8, 13) 

William  A.  Obenchain,  President Bowling  Green. 

Winchester  College,  (1) 

8.  W.  Pearcy,  President Winchester. 

LOUISIANA. 

Leland  University,  (1) 

Rev.  Edward  C.  Mitchell,  D.D New  Orleans. 

University  of  Louisiana,  (9, 12) 

Wilmot  H.  Goodale,  Professor  of  Civics  .  .  Baton  Rouge. 
Straight  University,  (1) 

Dr.  R.  C.  Hitchcock,  President New  Orleans. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  (2, 12) 

William  Preston  Johnson,  LL.D.,  Pres.  .   .   .  New  Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Bowdoin  College,  (2) 

William  MacDonald,  A.B Brunswick. 

Colby  University,  (1) 

Shailer  Mathews,  A.M Waterville. 

MARYLAND. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  (2, 10, 12, 13) 

H.  B.  Adams,  Ph.D Baltimore. 

St.  John's  College,  (1) 

Rev.  Thomas  Fell,  D.D Annapolis. 

Kee  Mar  College,  (1) 

Prof.  O.  G.  Klinger Hagerstown. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst  College,  (2, 12) 

Merrill  E.  Gates.  Ph.D^  LL.D.,  President, 

John  Bates  Clark,  Ph.D., 

Rev.  John  Frankun  Gtenung.  Ph.,D., 

William  Lewis  Montague,  Ph.D Amherst. 

Boston  College,  (1) 

Revr  Edward  I.  Devitt,  S.  J Boston. 

Harvard  University,  (2, 10, 12, 16) 

Edward  Channing,  Ph.D Cambridge. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  (5, 12) 

Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D Boston. 
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Massachusetts  State  Normal  School,  (1) 

E.  Harlow  Russell,  Principal Worcester. 

Tufto College,  (2il2) 

Rev.  ESner  H.  Capen,  D.D College  Hill. 

MICHIGAN 

Battle  Creek  College,  (1) 

William  W.  Prescott,  A.M.,  President .   .   .  Battle  Creek. 
HUlsdale  College,  (6) 

Hon.  C^eorge  Frank  Mosher,  LL.D.,  Pres  .   .  Hillsdale. 
Hope  College.  (1) 

Charles  Scott.  President Holland. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College,  (1) 

Lewis  G.  Gtorton,  President Agricultural  P.  O. 

University  of  Michigan,  (2,  10,  12) 

Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.D., 

>,  Ph.D. 


W.  H.  Payne,  Ph.D Ann  Arbor. 

Olivet  College,  (1) 

Willard  G.  Sperry Olivet. 

MINNESOTA. 

Carleton  College.  (1) 

Charles  H.  Cooper Northfield. 

Gustav  Adolf -s  College,  (1) 

Carl  J.  Petri St.  Peter. 

Macalester  College,  (1) 

Rev.  Edward  Neill  Duffleld,  D.D Minnesota. 

University  of  Minnesota,  (2,  12) 

Cyrus  W.  Northrop,  LL.D.,  President, 

William  W.  Folwell,  LL.D Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

University  of  Mississippi,  (9, 12) 

William  Rice  Sims,  LL.D., 

Professor  P.  H.  E^agan University. 

Rust  University,  (1) 

C.  E.  Libby,  S.  T.  D.,  President Holly  Springs. 

University  of  the  South,  (1) 

William  Henry  Graham Sewanee. 

BOSSOURI. 

Central  Wesleyan  Collej^,  (1) 

Rev.  Herman  A.  Koch,  D.D Warrentown. 

Christian  University,  (1) 

Rev.  J.  W.  Moncrief,  D.D Canton. 

Drury  College,  (1) 

Rev.  N.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.,  President ....  Springfield. 
University  of  Missouri,  (2)  . 

Hon.  Jamee  S.  Robbins Columbia. 

Tarkio  College,  m 

Rev.  J.  A.  Thoihpson,  A.M Tarkio. 

Washington  University,  (2) 

Marehal  S.  Snow,  LL.D St.  Louis. 

WUliam  Jewell  College,  (1) 

W.  R.  Roth  well Liberty. 

NEBRASKA. 

Doane  College.  (1) 

Rev.  David  B.  Perry,  A.M.,  President  .   .   .  Crete. 
Gates  College,  (1) 

,  President Nellgh. 
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University  of  Nebraska,  (2, 12, 18, 14) 

J.  8.  Dales Lincoln. 

University  of  Omalia,  (1) 

Rev.  bavid  R.  Kerr,  Ph.D.,  D.D Omaha. 

NEVADA. 

University  of  Nevada,  (9, 12) 

Leroy  D.  Brown,  Ph.D. Reno. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Dartmouth  College,  (2) 

Rev.  William  J.  Tucker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.,  Hanover. 
State  Normal  School.  (1) 

Charles  C.  Rounds,  Principal Plymouth. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

Princeton  University,  (2. 10. 12) 

Woodrow  Wilson,  Pli.D Princeton. 

NEW  YORK. 

Alfred  University,  (9, 12) 

Lester  C.  Rogers.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Civics  .  Alfred  Center. 
Claverack  College,  (1) 

Rev.  J.  B.  Van  Petten,  Ph.D Claverack. 

Columbia  College,  (2,  10,  iS,  16) 

Franklin  A.  Giddings,  Fh.D New  York. 

Columbia  University  Law  School, 

Francis  Marion  Burdick,  LL.D. New  York. 

Colgate  University,  (2) .  ELamllton. 

Cornell  University,  (2, 10,  12,  18) 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Ph.D., 

8.  G.  Williams,  Ph.D Ithaca. 

Hamilton  College,  (2,  11) 

Rev.  M.  W.  Stryker,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.    .   .  Clinton. 
Hobart  College,  (2) 

Rev.  E.  N.  Potter.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  .  Geneva. 
Manhattan  College,  (1) 

Brother  Chrysostom New  York. 

School  of  Social  Economics,  (2,  12) 

A.  B.  Woodford,  Ph.D New  York. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  (8, 11) 

Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  D.D Canton. 

St.  Louis  College,  (1) 

John  P.  Brophy New  York. 

University  City  of  New  York,  (2, 12) 

Rev.  H.  M.  McCracken,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Chan.  .  New  York. 
University  of  Rochester,  (2, 12) 

William  C.  Morey,  Ph.D Rochester. 

Rutger^s  Female  College,  (1) 

Professor  D.  S.  Martin  .   .   .   .' New  York. 

St.  Stephen's  College,  (1) 

Rev.  R.  B.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D.   .   :    .   .   .  Annandale. 
Syracuse  University.  (2, 12) 

Rev.  W.  P.  Coadington,  D.D Syracuse. 

Vassar  College,  (1) 

Rev.  James  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  President  .   .   .  Poughkeepsie. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Davidson  College,  (1) 

Henry  L.  Smith Davidson. 

Elmira  College,  (1) 

Rufus  S.  Green,  D.D.,  President Elmira. 
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Trinity  ColleRe.  (2) 

John  C.  Kilgo,  President Durham. 

University  of  Worth  Carolina,  (1) 

George  T.  Winston Chapel  Hill. 

Wake  Forest  College,  (3, 11,  18) 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  D.D Wake  Forest. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Farvo  College,  (1) 

Rev.  R.  A.  Beard,  D.D Fargo. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  (6) 

Webster  Merrifield,  President Grand  Forks. 

OHIO. 

Antiocli  College,  (3) 

Rev.  Daniel  A.  Long,  D.D.,  President  .    .    .  Yellow  Springs. 
Buchtel  College,  (1) 

Rev.  O.  Cone,  D.D.,  President Akron. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  (2,  10,  12) 

Hon.  Jacob  D.  Cox,  LiL.D.,  President, 

W.  O.  Sproule,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Dean, 

Frederick  L.  Schoenle,  Ph.D Cincinnati. 

Findlay  College,  (1) 

Rev.  J.  R.  H.  Latchaw,  A.M.,  President  .  .  Findlay. 
Hirani  College,  (1) 

Edwin  I^ter  Hall Hiram. 

Hopedale  Normal  College,  (1) 

Rev.  R  M.  Coulter,  President Cadiz. 

Kenyon  College,  (4) 

William  Foster  Peirce Gambler. 

Miami  University,  (1) 

Rev.  W.  O.  Thompson,  D.D.,  President, 

Rev.  Andrew  D.  Hepburn,  D.D Oxford. 

Mt  Union  College,  (1) 

Rev.  Tamerlane  Pliny  Marsh,  DD.,  LL.D.   .  Alliance. 
Oberiin  College,  (2,  12,  16) 

James  Monroe,  Ph.D Oberlln. 

Ohio  Normal  University,  (2,  12) 

H.  8.  Lehr,  President Ada. 

Ohio  State  University,  (2,10,  12) 

J.  H.  Canfield,  President, 

George  Wells  Knight,  Ph.D Columbus. 

Otterbein  University,  (1) 

I     T.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  President Westervllle. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  (2,  12) 

Rev.  James  W.  Bashford,  Ph.D Delaware. 

Urbana  University,  (1) 

Thomas  Freeman  Moses,  A.M.,  M.D Urbana. 

WalUce  College,  (1) 

Rev.  J.  E.  Stuobs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  .  Berea. 
Western  Reserve  University,  (2.  12) 

Rev.  C.  F.  Thwlng,  D.D.,  President, 

Rev.  Hiram  C.  Hay  den Cleveland. 

University  of  Wooster,  (2,  12) 

Rev.  8.  8.  Scovel,  D.D.,  President, 

Lectures Wooster. 

OREOON. 

Pacific  Univereity,  (9.  12) 

Rev.  J.  F.  Ellis,  D.D.,  President  .   .  .   .  Forest  Grove. 

State  College,  (1) 

B.  L.  Arnold Cornwallis. 
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PENNSYI-VANIA. 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  (9,  1^) 

M.  Carey  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  President Bryn  Mawr. 

pickinson  College.  (2) 

Rev.  George  EL  Beed,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.   .   .  Carlisle. 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  (1) 

Rev.  John  S,  Stahr,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Pres.  .   .   .  Lancaster. 
Geneva  College,  (1) 

James  M.  Coleman,  A.M Beaver  Falls. 

Haverford  College,  (9, 12) 

Isaac  SharplesB,  ScD.,  LL.D.,  President  .   .  Haverford. 
Lafoyette  College,  (9,  12) 

Rev.  E.  D.  Warfield,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres.   .   .  Easton. 
LaSalle  College,  (1) 

Rev.  Brother  F^ncian Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania  College,  (2) 

John  A.  Hines Gettysburg. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  (2) 

George  W.  Atherton,  LL.I>.,  President., 

Professor  Edward  Earle  Sparks,  A.M State  College. 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  (1) 

Miss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau, 

Miss  Janet  L.  Brownlee Pittsburg. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  (2,  10, 11,  12, 13) 

Edmund  J.  James,  Ph.D Philadelphia. 

Pittsburg  Female  College,  (1) 

J.  Gordon  Ogden,  Ph.D Pittsburg. 

Swarthmore  College,  (9,  12) 

WiUiam  I.  Hull,  Ph.D Swarthmore. 

St  Vincent's  College,  (1) 

Rev.  L.  Schner,  O.S.B Westmoreland. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  (1) 

Rev.  James  D.  Moffatt,  D.D.,  President .   .  .  Washington. 
Western  University  of  Penn^lvania,  (2) 

Rev.  W.  J.  Holland,  Ph.D.,  D.D Pittsburg. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Brown  University,  (2,  10,  11,  12,  13) 

Rev.  E.  B.  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 

Wilfred  H.  Munroe,  Ph.D., 

George  G.  Wilson,  Ph.D Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

College  of  Charleston,  (2) 

Henry  E.  Shepherd,  LL.D.,  President  .   .    .  Charleston. 
Erakine  College,  (8) 

Rev.  W.  M.  Grier,  D.D.,  President Due  West, 

Fnrman  University,  (1) 

Rev.  Charles  Manly,  D.D.,  President     .  .    .  Greenville. 
Newbury  College,  (3) 

Rev.  G.  W.  Holland,  D.D.,  President  ....  Newbury. 
South  Carolina  College,  (2) 

Professor  R.  Means  Davis Columbia. 

Wofford  College,  (1) 

James  H.  Carlisle Spartansburg. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Pierre  University,  (9, 11) 

Rev.  William  M.  Blackburn,  D.D.,  Pres.   .   .  Pierre. 
Yankton  CoUei^,  (9, 15) 

Professor  H.  H.  Swain Yankton. 
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University  of  South  Dakota,  (2) 

Clark  M.  Young,  Ph.D Vermillion. 

TENNESSEE. 

Americsm  Temperance  University,  (9,  12) 

J.  F.  Spence,  LL.D Harrlman. 

Bethel  College,  (1) 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dickens,  D.D.,  President McKenzie. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  (8,  12) 

Rev.  J.  Braden,  Ph.D Nashville. 

Cumberland  University,  (8) 

Nathan  Green,  LL.D., 

E , Lebanon. 

Hiawassee  College.  (I) 

Rev.  8.  G.  Galbreath,  D.D.,  President ....  Hiawassee. 
Knoxville  College,  (1) 

Rev.  J.  S.  McCulloch,  D.D Knoxville. 

Mill^n  College,  (1) 

JT  Hopwood,^A.M.,  President Milllgan. 

"    r,  (1) 

^resident Nashville. 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  (1) 

Rev.  Robert  Price,  D.D Clarksville. 

University  of  Tennessee,  (9,  12) 

Hon.  Henry  H.  Ingersoll,  LL.D Knoxville. 

Warren  College,  (1) 

E.  M.  Wright Fullens. 

TEXAS. 

Add-Ran  Christian  University,  (1) 

J.  J.  Jarvls,  President, 

J.  W.  Lowber,  Ph.D.,  LL.D Thorp's  Springs. 

Bayler-Waco  University,  (1) 

Rev.  Rufus  C.  Burleson,  J).D.,  President .   .  Waco. 
Gap  College,  (1) 

J.  M.  Wagstaff,  President Buffalo  Gap. 

Salado  College,  (1) 

8.  J.  Jones,  A.M.,  Ph.D 8alado. 

Southwestern  University,  (1) 

Rev.  J.  H.  McLean,  A.M.,  D.D G^eorgetown. 


J.  iiopwooa,  A.M.,  rresiae] 

Roger  Williams  University ,  (1) 

Rev.  A.  Owen,  D.D  ,  Presid 


University  of  Texas,  (2, 10,  12) 

Professor  Leslie  Waggoner,  LL.D., 

Hon.  James  B.  Clark,  Secretary  Faculty    .   .  Austin. 
Trinity  University,  (3,  11) 

B.  D.  Cockrlll,  President Tehuacana. 

Wiley  University,  (1) 

Kev.  I.  B.  Scott,  A.M.,  D.D Marshall. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City  College,  (1) 

Rev.  H.  K.  Warren,  A.M Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT. 

Mlddlebury  CoUege,  (2,  12) 

Ezra  Bralnerd,  LL.D..  President, 

Walter  E.  Howard,  Ph.D Mlddlebury. 

State  Normal  School,  (1) 

A.  H.  Canipbell,  Ph.D.,  Principal Johnson. 

University  of  Vermont.  (2. 12) 

Rev.  Matthew  H.  Buckham,  D.D Burlington. 

VIRGINIA. 

Hampton^  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  (1,  12) 

Ifev.  H.  B.  Frlssel,  Principal Hampton. 
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HamptoD-Sldney  College,  (3,  11,  12) 

Rev.  Richard  Mcllwaine,  D.D.,  President.  .  Hampton-Sidney. 
Randolph-Macon  University,  (4) 

J.  A.  Kern Ashland. 

Roanoke  College,  (3) 

Julis  D.  Dreher,  Ph.D Salem. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  (9,  12) 

G.  W.  Custis  Lee,  LL.D.,  President, 

Rev.  James  Addison  Quarles,  D.D.,  LL.D.   .  Lexing^u. 

WASHINGTON. 

Washington  Agricultural  College,  (1) 

John  W.  H^ton Pullman. 

Whitman  College,  (9,  12) 

William  D.  Lyman,  A.M WaUa  Walla. 

WEST    VIRGINIA. 

West  Virginia  College,  (1) 

T.  E.  Pedan.  President Fiemington. 

University  of  West  Virginia,  (2) 

E.  M.  Turner,  President Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN. 

Belolt  College,  (8, 12) 

Rev.  E.  I).  Eaton,  D.D.,  President Belolt. 

Galesville  University,  (1) 

J.  Irwin  Smith,  President Galesville. 

Marquette  College,  \\) 

Rev.  Caspar  J.  Leih,  8.  J.  .   .   : Milwaukee. 

Ripou  College,  (9,  12) 

Rev.  Rufus  C.  Flagg,  D.D Ripon. 

State  Normal  School.  (1) 

Dr.  John  Hull,  President River  Falls. 

State  Normal  School,  (1)  • 

H.  S.  Albee,  President Oshkosh. 

State  Normal  School,  (9) 

Charles  F.  Koehler Mankato. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  (2,  10,  11,  12,  13) 

Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D., 

Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner Madison. 

WYOMING. 

University  of  Wyoming.  (9,  12) 

Rev.  Albinus  A.  Johnson,  D.D Laramie. 

Notes.— In  the  following  notes,  the  numerals  correspond  with  tho^  following  the 
names  of  Institutions.  The  abbreviations  are  explained  as  follows :  BjEthics ;  0.  P., 
Civil  Polity ;  C.  J.,  Civic  or  Civil  Jurisprudence ;  Ec,  Economics ;  H.,  History  as 
related  to  E.,  C.  P.,  C.  J.,  and  Ec. 

1— 8uch  general  attention  to  Civics  as  circumstances  permit. 

2— £.,  C.  P.,  C.  J.,  Ek5.,  H.,  in  regular  course,  attention  to  each. 

8— E.,  C.  P.^Ec.,  H.,  in  regular  course. 

4— E.,  Ec^  H.,  in  regular  course. 

6— C.  P.,  Ec,  H.,  regular  course. 

6— E.  with  Sociology ;  C.  P.  with  H.,  regular  course. 

7— E.,  C.  J.,  Ec.,  H.,  regular  course. 

8— E.,  C.  P.,  H.,  regular  course. 

9— Special  undergraduate  department  of  Civics,  with  attention  to  E.,  C.  P.,  C.  J.,  Ec, 

andH. 
10— Postrgraduate  School  of  Political  Science;  History  and   Political  Science;  or 
Economics,  devoted  to  advanced  studies  in  some  or  all  of  the  branches  of  Civics, 
and  conferring  doctorate  degree  on  graduates. 
11— Debates  in  Civics,  in  regular  course. 
12— Special  lectures  in  Civics. 

18— Organization  of  students,  wholly  or  partly  devoted  to  discussions  in  Civics. 
14— Special  course  on  Status  of  Women  in  America. 
16— Civics  in  connection  with  current  events. 
16— Fellowships  for  students  In  Poet-graduate  School. 
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NATIONAL   COMMITTEE  OP  THE  BODY   OP  COUN- 

CILOES.* 

Appointed  to  Act  as  Local  Officehs  of  the  Institute, 
AND  TO  Cooperate  in  Efforts  to  Extend  and  Give 
.  Greater    Force   to  the   Influences  which   it   Eep- 

RESENTS. 

Abbeville,  S.  C W.  C.  Benet. 

Aberdeen,  S.  D Charles  N.  Harris,  LL.D. 

Aekworth,  N.  H Geo.  Weston  AnderHoii. 

Adrian,  Mich. Prof.  O.  E.  Curtw. 

Akron,  O Hon.  Herman  Bronson. 

Alameda,  Cal O.  E.  Swain. 

Albion,  li.  y Bandford  T.  Church. 

Allegheny,  Pa. Prof.  Levi  Ludden,  A.M. 

Alliance,  O t  .  .  .  Wm.  M.  Boach. 

Andover,  Mara Q.  W.  W.  Dove. 

Andover,  N.  Y Burdette  B.  Brown,  A.M. 

Annapolis,  Md .  Daniel  K.  Randall,  Ph.D. 

Arlington,  Masn Charles  H.  Easte. 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J Claude  V.  Guerin. 

Ashland.  Mass Hon.  Abner  Greenwood. 

Ashley,  Mich M.  Wallace  Bullock. 

Ashley,  Pa. Rev.  John  Bradshaw. 

Ashtabula,  O Prof.  J.  M.  Clemens. 

Ashton,  8.  D E.  W.  Ryman. 

Atlantic,  la. L.  L.  Delano. 

Austin,  Minn Rev.  Cornelius  E.  Walker,  D.D. 

Austin.  Tex Hon.  Ira  H.  Evans. 

AustinDurg,  O Prof.  C.  Elton  Blanchard. 

Ayer,  Mass Hon.  Levi  Wallace. 

Baldwin,  Miss William  M.  Cox. 

Ballston  Spa.  N.Y Hon.  John  H.  Burke,  A.B.       » 

Baltimore,  Md Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 

Bangor,  Me Hon.  F.  A.  Wilson.  • 

Barre,  Mass H.  L.  Everett. 

Barre,  Vt John  W.  Gordon. 

Baton  Rouge,  La Dr.  Wilmot  H.  Goodale. 

Beaumond,  Tex Thomas  W.  White. 

Belfast,  Me Hon.  John  P.  Burke,  M.D. 

Benninffton,  Vt Henry  Leonard  Stilson. 

Berea,  O Aaron  Schuyler,  LL.D. . 

Berkeley,  Cal Joseph  LeConte,  Ph.D. 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y Col.  James  E.  Lusk. 

Birmingham,  Ala Charles  Turner. 

Black  Kiver  JFalls,  Wis Rev.  H.  L.  Thalberg. 

•  This  eommlttee  has  been  constituted  pnrsnant  to  action  taken  at  the  tenth  annual 
meeiliic  of  the  National  Board  of  Trustees.  May  28. 1896.  Not  all  of  the  members  ap- 
polntra  bare  had  opportunity  to  reply  to  tne  notifications  addressed  them.  Nearly 
all  who  hare  replied  liccept  appointment  with  assurances  of  their  cordial  cooperation 
In  the  service  desired. 
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Blanco,  Tex W.  H.  Bruce. 

Bloomington,  Ind John  H.  Louden. 

Bloomsburg,  Col Neven  N.  Funk. 

Blunt,  S.  D HenryHoflftnau. 

Boise  City,  Idaho F.  F.  Malveston. 

Boonvllle,  Ind Jesse  Link. 

Boston,  Mass Geo.  B.  Foster. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky Prof.  William  A.  Obenchain. 

Bradv,  Tex Francis  Marion  Newman. 

Braidwood,  111 Hon.  William  Mooney. 

Brattleboro,  Vt Hon.  B.  D.  Harris. 

Brazil,  Ind Thomas  W.  Hutchinson. 

Bridgewater,  Mass Gfeorge  Mitchell  Hooper. 

Brookings,  8.  D James  F.  Brooke. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y Hon.  8.  L.  Gracey. 

Burlington,  Vt Rev,  Lucius  Martin  Hardy. 

Butler,  Pa W.  H.  Lusk. 

Butte  City,  Mont Charles  O'Donnell. 

Cadiz,  O K.  M.  Coulter. 

Calais,  Me Frank  B.  Livingstone. 

Cambridge,  O John  M.  Amos. 

Carthage,  Mo John  T.  James. 

CatskilT,  N.  Y James  B.  Olney. 

Champaign,  111. Prof.  David  Kinley. 

Charleston,  Mass Thomas  Doane. 

Charleston,  8.  C Abraham  Markley  Lee. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y Prof.  Edward  L.  Stevens. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn Wm.  Smith  Small. 

Chelsea,  I^iss Eugene  F.  Endloott. 

Chester,  8.  C Hon.  Giles  J.  Patterson. 

Chicago,  111 Nominee  of  Chicago  Civics  Club. 

Cincinnati,  O G^eorge  Kinsey. 

Clarkville,  Tenn W.  W.  Farrell. 

Claverack,  N.  Y Rev.  J.  B.  Van  Petten,  Ph.D. 

Cleveland,  O Dexter  B.  Chambers. 

Clinton,  N.  Y.      Prof.  Asa  G.  Benedict. 

Cobleskill,  N.  Y.  .* R,  E.  Sternberg. 

Coldwater,  Mich John  8.  Evans. 

College  Station,  Tex MaJ.  W.  L.  Bringhurst,  Ph.D. 

Columbia  City,  Ind Epn.  K.  Strong. 

Columbus,  Kas W.  R.  Cowley. 

Colusa,  Cal Hon.  Ernest  Weyard. 

Comanche,  Tex Arthur  L.  Kemper. 

Concord,  N.  H Howard  F.  Hill. 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y William  A.  Thayer. 

Corning,  N.  Y Prof.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Corsicana,  Tex Jink  Evans. 

Corsicana,  Tex James  H.  Woods. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind John  L.  Shrum. 

Crestline,  O Reuben  XJ.  Miller. 

Crete,  Neb A.  B.  Fairchild. 

Crown  Point,  Ind Thomas  J.  Wood. 

Crozet,  Va Capt.  C.  E.  Vawter. 

Cumberland,  Md Hon.  G^rge  A.  Pearre. 

Daingerfield,  Tex John  M.  Richardson. 

Dallas,  Tex Hon.  John  B.  Rector. 

Darlington,  S.  C Hon.  R.  W.  Boyd. 

Davidson,  N.  C W.  D.  Vinson,  A.M. 

Davis,  W.  Va. R.  B.  Woodworth. 

Decatur,  Tenn J.  W.  Lillard. 
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Decatur,  Tex R.  E.  Carswell. 

Defiance,  O BeDjainin  Barnes  Kingsbury. 

Dell  Rapids.  8.  D Henry  Robertson. 

Denver,  Col Hon.  James  A.  Kilton. 

Des  Moines,  la. G^rge  R.  Sanderson. 

Detroit,  Mich Henry  Allen  Ford. 

Devalls  Bluff,  Ark J.  M.  McCllntock. 

Dover,  N.  H Rev.  J.  W.  Beard. 

Dubuque,  la. Thomas  J.  Paisley. 

Dulutn,  Minn Walter  Avers. 

Durham,  N.  C John  8.  Bassett. 

East  Downington,  Pa. Hon.  John  P.  Edge,  M.D. 

East  Lexington,  Mass George  W.  Cook. 

East  Orange,  N.  J John  Winfleld  8cott. 

Eaton,  O Elam  Fisher. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis Rev.  W.  N.  81oane. 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C C.  P.  Riddle. 

Elmira,  N.  Y H6n.  8eymour  Dexter. 

Elmira,  N.  Y Ellas  J.  Beardsley. 

Elyria,0 Eliab  Wight  Metcalf. 

Everett,  Mass Hon.  Dudley  Perkins  Bailey. 

Fairburg,  Neb C.  Q.  DeFranoe. 

Fairburg,  Neb John  C.  Hartigan. 

Fairport,  N.  Y A.  Worth  Palmer. 

Fairview,  N.  C Prof.  J.  C.  C.  Dunford. 

Falls  City,  Neb L.  C.  Greenlee. 

Farffo,  N.  D Burleiffh  Folsom  8paulding. 

Fknbault,  Minn Hon.  C.  L.  Lowell. 

Farminffton,  Minn Hon.  Daniel  Fort  Akin. 

Fencastle,  Va. Hon.  J.  H.  H.  Figgatt. 

Fenton,  Mich Henry  C.  Riggs. 

Findlay,  O Silas  E.  Hume. 

Flemington.  N.  J John  L.  Connett. 

Florence,  Ala. John  T.  Ashcraft. 

Flushing,  N.  Y E.  H.  Cook,  Ph.D. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis Rev.  I.  N.  Mitchell. 

Frankfort,  Ky Hon.  T.  M.  Goodknight. 

Frankton,  Ind Hon.  James  L.  Farlow. 

Fredericksburg,  Va X.  X.  Charters. 

Freehold,  N.  J. David  VanDerveer  Perrlne. 

Ft  Brown,  Tex Capt.  John  Burs^  Johnson. 

Ft.  Buford,  N.  D Capt  Luoien  8.  Kobe. 

Ft  Wayne,  Ind James  E.  Graham. 

Fullens,  Tenn D.  L.  Earnest 

Gettysburg,  Pa. Oscar  Godfrey  Klinger. 

Glen  Cove,  N.  Y James  8.  Cooley,  Mri>. 

Gotbenburff,  Neb Samuel  P.  Kaufman. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich Mark  Norris. 

Granville,  O Prof.  O.  T.  Corsow. 

Great  Barrington,  Mass. Orlando  Curtis  Bldwell. 

Great  Bend,  Kan F.  V.  Russell. 

Greenfield,  Mass. Hon.  J.  8.  Grinnell. 

Greensboro,  N.  C Edwin  A.  Alderman. 

Gunnison,  Col Wegener. 

Hamilton,  O John  F.  Neilan. 

Hammond,  Ind J.  G.  Ibaoh. 

Hampton,  Va jAmes  Thatcher  Boutelle,  M.D. 

Harlim,  la J.  B.  Whitney. 

Harriman,  Tenn Prof.  Alphonso  Hopkins. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. Hon.  Frauds  Jordan. 
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Hays  City,  Kan Hon.  Allen  D.  Gilkereon. 

Henderson,  N.  C Q.  D.  Ellsworth. 

Holdredge,  Neb J.  R.  Patrick. 

Huron,  8.  D John  L.  Pyle. 

Iowa  City,  la. Cicero  Mead  Hobby,  M.D. 

Jackson,  Mich Gen.  William  H.  Withlugton. 

Jefferson,  la. E.  C.  Amistead. 

Jefferson,  O Winchester  Fitch. 

Jefferson,  Tex Dr.  A.  G.  Klopton. 

Jefferson,  Wis W.  H.  Porter. 

Jewell  City,  Kan J.  C.  Posteth waste. 

Johnson,  Vt Prof.  A.  H.  Campbell,  Ph.D. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y Fayette  E.  Mover. 

Jonesboro,  Tenn Hon.  8.  J.  Kirkpatrick. 

Jonesville,  Mich Hon.  O.  E.  Grosvenor. 

Joplln,  Mo James  P.  Mead. 

Jordan,  N.  Y Prof.  John  W.  Chandler,  Ph.D. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich Dr.  E.  N.  VanDeusen. 

Kansas  City,  Mo Charles  E.  Finney. 

Kaufman,  Tex M.  H.  Gossett. 

Keyser,  W.  Va. Hon.  George  E.  Price. 

Kingston,  Mo WiDiam  A.  Wood. 

Kutztown,  Pa Rev.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  Ph.L. 

La  Crescent,  Minn A.  D.  Campbell. 

La  Crosse,  Wis B.  M.  Reynolds. 

Lakewood,  N.  J.  •   •   • Issac  Hull  Piatt,  M.D. 

Laramie,  Wyo Hon.  W.  H.  Holllday. 

Lawrence,  Kas G.  Grovenor. 

Lawrence.  Mich Truman  T.  Parker. 

Lawrenceburg,  Ky F.  R.  Feland. 

Lebanon,  Pa J.  T.  Nitrauer. 

Lewiston,  Me Prof.  George  C.  Chase. 

Lexington,  Neb George  C.  Gillan. 

Liberty,  Mo Claude  Hardwicke. 

Lima,  O Rev.  W.  G.  8mlth. 

Lincoln,  111 a.  D.  Cadwallader. 

Little  Rock,  Ark John  C.  England. 

Lo8  ,A»,«el^.  Cal Rev.  Thomas  Haskins,  D.D. 

Louisville,  Ky Andrew  Cowan. 

Lykerton,  N.  D Hon.  Alton  G.  CoveU,  LL.D. 

Jiy5?»Ma«8 Rev.  J.  M.  PuUman,  D.D. 

Madison,  O. James  Middleton. 

Madison,  Wis Hon.  Breese  J.  Stephens. 

Maloom,Ia. Hon.  Harris  E.  Boyd. 

Maiden,  Mass James  W.  Webster. 

Manassas,  Va. Hon.  George  C.  Round. 

Mankato.Minn Charles  F.Koehler. 

Mansfield,  O James  I.  Geddes. 

Maple  Grove,  N.  Y Daniel  Washburn. 

Marblehead,  Mass Benjamin  P.  Ware. 

Marietta,  O Hon.  M.  D.  FoUett. 

Marion,  111.  .  .  Hon.  George  W.  Young. 

Marion,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y Prof.  W.  c!  Tiff. 

Marouette.  Mich Daniel  H.  Ball. 

Marshfield,  Mo. M.  8elph. 

Martinsburg  W.  Va. Hon.  £  Boyd  Faulkner. 

Maryvlle,Mo Ira  K.  Aldehnan. 

Maryyille,  Tenn Hon.  William  A.  McTeer. 

Macule,  Wis Horace  M.  A.  Gibson,  M. 8. 

McKinney,  Tex Hon.  Reddick  R,  White. 
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MeadviUe,  Pa. Andrew  J.  Palm. 

Media,  Pa. Hon.  John  M.  Broomall. 

Melrose,  Maas Horatio  Smith  Libby. 

Middleboro,  Mass. A.  J.  Potter,  Jr. 

Middleburg,  N.  C Prof.  Albert  Anderson. 

Middletown,  O Clarence  G.  Hobart,  LL.B. 

Milbank,  8.  D D.  W.  Diggs. 

Millar,  S.  D Jacob  Howard. 

Milwaukee,  Wis James  Douglas. 

Minden  City,  Mich Frank  E.  Burbanks. 

Minersville,  Pa. Prof.  H.  H.  Spayd. 

Minneapolis,  Minn Hon.  Edwin  8.  Chittenden. 

Monroe.  La. Hon.  Franklin  Garrett. 

Montpeiier,  Vt Hon.  Frederick  E.  Smith. 

Montrose,  Pa. Edson  W.  Saffbrd. 

Morris  Plains,  N.  J C.  A.  Reed. 

Morriatown,  N,  J Rev.  Norman  Fox,  D.D. 

Morrisville,  Vt. Hon.  H.  H.  Powers. 

Moundsville,  W.  Va. Col.  Joseph  W.  Gallaher. 

Mt.  Union,  Pa. Rev.  I.  Is,  Morehead. 

Napa,  Cal Prof.  J.  N.  Beard. 

NeflsviUe,  Wis. James  O'NeiU,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Nephi,  Utah Walter  Ingalls  Brown. 

New  Albany,  Ind Judge  George  B.  Cardwell. 

Newark,  N.  J. Edmund  S.  Joy,  LL.B,  Ph.D. 

New  Brunswick.  N.  J Henry  L.  Janeway. 

Newburyport,  Mass Nathan  B.  Withiugton. 

New  Iberia,  La. Walter  J.  Burke. 

New  Lexington,  O Wm.  H.  Stockman. 

New  London,  Wis Hon.  Gerrit  T.  Thorn. 

New  Orleans,  La Prof.  William  O.  Rogers. 

Newton,  la. Wm.  Owen  McElroy. 

Nichols,  N.  Y Leon  O.  Wiswell. 

Nlles,  O Julius  U.  Cowdery. 

Norbeck,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  .  Charles  Abert. 

North  Andover,  Mass. M.  T.  Stevens. 

North  Bennington,  Vt Hon.  John  G.  McCullough. 

North  Bloomfield,  O William  Chauncey  Savage. 

NorthBranford,  Conn Rev.  Franklin  B.  Countryman. 

North  Cambridge,  Mass P.  Hubbard. 

NorthviUe,  N.  Y James  R.  Van  Ness. 

Norwich^JS^.  Y C^ige  Abraham  Thomas. 

Oahe.  8.  D Rev.  Thomas  Lawrence  Riggs. 

OberUn.  Kan Lewis  G.  Parker. 

Olivet,  8.  D Hon.  A.  Sheridan  Jones. 

Omaha,  Neb Edward  R.  French. 

Omigsburg.  Pa. H.  H.  Brownmiller. 

Ortonville,  Minn John  McCallum. 

Oswego,  N.  Y WiUiam  H.  Kenyon. 

Ottowa  HI Rector  C.  Hitti 

Owatonna,  Minn Rev.  George  C.  Tanner. 

Oxford,  Mass. Prof.  John  E.  Kimball. 

Oxford,  N.  C Alvis  W.  Allen. 

Palestine,  Tex Leon  8.  Hays. 

Paris,  Tex S.  D.  Campbell. 

Park  City,  Utah Wilson  I.  Snyder. 

Parkersbarff,  W.  Va. Benjamin  Mason  Ambler. 

Patenon,  N.  J Judge  John  Hooper. 

P^wtacket,  R  I Nominee  of  Patna  Club. 

Peoria,  HI J.  Montgomery  Rice. 
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Perth  Ambov,  N.  J Edward  A.  SpriDff. 

Petoekey,  Mich Gen.  Isaac  D.  Toll. 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J Edwin  C.  Beers. 

Pittsborg,  Pa Nom.  Pitteburg  Council,  A.  I.  C. 

Piattsburg,  N.  Y E.  N.  Jones. 

Plymouth,  N.  H Charles  C.  Rounds. 

Plymouth,  Pa. Rev.  L.  C.  Floyd,  Ph.B. 

Pomeroy,  O Prof.  T.  C.  Flanaffau. 

Poutiac,  Mich Augustus  C.  Baldwin. 

Poplar  BlufT,  Mo Erastus  R.  Sentz. 

Portland,  Me Hon.  John  Marshall  Brown. 

Portsmouth,  O E.  8.  Cox.  .  "^ 

Portsmouth,  Va Prof.  Theodore  Jackson  Wool. 

Poughke^psie,  N.  Y Prof.  Clement  C.  Gaines. 

Pueblo,  Colo W.  W.  Allen. 

Randolph,  Vt Hon.  Edward  Conant 

Red  Bank,  N.  J Richard  Case,  A.M. 

Red  Wing,  Minn Wm.  Wallace  Phelps. 

Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y John  Beverley  Robertson. 

Rochester,  Minn.  ...  C.  H.  Roberts. 

Rockdale.  Tex Hon.  Solon  Joynes. 

Rogeisville,  Tenn Hon.  Hu^h  Graham  Kyle. 

Rosendale,  Wis Storrs  Hall,  M.D. 

Rowe,  Mass. V.  M.  Porter. 

Rutland,  Vt. Hon.  Charles  P.  Harris. 

Saginaw,  Mich William  L.  Webber. 

Salado,  Tex Mai.  A.  J.  Ross. 

Salem,  Mass William  H.  Gove. 

Salem,  O Hon.  Rush  Taggert. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah C.  C.  Goodwin. 

Sandusky,  O John  C.  Robinson. 

San  Saba,  Tex E.  L.  Rector. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal C.  F.  Carrier. 

Santa  F6,  New  Mexico Hon.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  LL.D. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y Rev.  Denis  Wortman,  D.D. 

Sault  de  Ste.  Marie,  Mich Judge  J.  N.  Steam. 

Schnectady,  N.  Y Rev.  Albert  C.  Sewall. 

Scotland,  S.  D Rev.  H.  P.  Carson. 

Scranton,  Pa. Col.  H.  M.  Boies. 

Seattle,  Wash Roger  S.  Greene. 

Seattle,  Wash Hon.  Henry  B.  Lewis. 

Shell  Lake,  Wis A.  L.  Bugbee. 

Shermanstown,  Pa Soloman  8.  Rupp. 

Shoals,  Ind Fabius  Given. 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y Rev.  Henry  L.  Myrick. 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  D Charles  O.  Bailey. 

Southbridge,  Mass Charles  Lyman  Kewhall. 

Spartansburg,  8.  C J.  J.  Burnett. 

Springfield,  vt Hon.  Robert  Morris  Colbum. 

St.  Albans,  Vt Hon.  Worthington  C.  Smith. 

St  Cloud,  Minn. ' Hon.  W.  B.  Mitchell. 

St.  Johns.  Mich Ezra  R.  Averill. 

St.  JohnsDury,  Vt A.  L.  Hardy. 

St.  Johnville,  N.Y Prof.  Samuel  Reed  Brown. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo Capt.  Lucien  E.  Carter. 

St.  LouIb,  ^f  o Prof.  E.  8.  Jackson. 

St.  Paul,  Minn E.  8.  Chittenden. 

Stevens,  N.  C Stewart  Plummer,  A.B. 

Stillwater,  Minn J.  J.  Strickland. 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex Hon.  J.  A.  B.  Putnam. 
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Sumter,  S.  C Hon.  Thomas  B.  Fraser. 

Superior,  Wis S.  H.  Clough. 

Turkic,  Mo .Rev.  W.  P.  McNeary. 

Tecamaeh,  Neb M.  B.  C.  True. 

Tiffin,  O Hon.  BlishaB.  Hubbard. 

Titoflville,  Pa Elisha  G.  Patterson. 

Titusville,  Pa. 8.  S.  Bryan. 

Trenton,  N.  J Linton  Satterthwaite. 

Troy,  N.  Y David  M.  Green. 

Urbana,  O Hon.  Charles  F.  Jamieson. 

Utica,  N.  Y Warren  C.  Rowley. 

Valley  City,  Mo *  .  .  .  Frank  J.  Young. 

Vancouver,  Wash Hon.  Lucius  H.  Leach. 

Vermillion,  S.  D Prof.  Clark  M.  Young,  A.M. 

Vernon  Centre,  N.  Y Rev.  Samuel  L.  Brown. 

Vineland,  N.  J Thomas  W.  Braidwood,  M.D. 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C Rev.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  D.D. 

Wapokoneta,  O C.  A.  Stueve. 

Warren,  Pa. Hon.  J.  R.  Jefferson. 

Waxahacbie,  Tex Thomas  J.  Mlddleton. 

Westboro,  Mass T.  F.  Chapin. 

Westcheeter,  N.  Y William  Abbatt. 

West  Concord,  Vt J.  H.  Walbridge. 

Westfield,  Mass. Hon.  Milton  B.  Whitney. 

Westhampton,  Mass Rev.  A.  C.  Townsend. 

^VheeliDg,  W.  Va. T.  M.  Garvin. 

WicklifTe,  Ky J.  M.  Dodson. 

WiUiamsport,  Pa. Harvay  W.  Whitehead. 

Winfleld,  W.  Va Hon.  Ruftis  Switzer. 

WinnebEtfo  City,  Minn Andrew  C.  Dunn. 

Winona,  Minn John  M.  Holzinger. 

Wooster,  O Jesse  McClennan. 

Yankton,  S.  D Hon.  Bartlett  Tripp^LL.D. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y Nathan  Sherwood  King,  M.D. 
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COLLECTINGS  REPORTING 


B.  A.  BULLOCK,  Attomey-atr-Law,  General  Manager, 

Office  Directory  Department,  HomeOffUet 

38  Park  Row,  Nbw  York.  Indiaw apolis,  Iitd. 

Other  OfficeM:   Atlanta,  Daixas,  Dbnykr,  Kaiisas  City,  Los  Anoblks,  San  Francisco. 


DIRECTORY  OF  ASSOCIATE  ATTORNEYS. 

A  WORD  TO  OUR  COMMERCIAL  MEMBERS. 

(1)  Every  attorney  whose  name  appears  in  this  directory  has  endorsed  a  contract,  in  accord  with  the 
terms  herein  speclfled,  and  we  believe  every  attorney  herein  named  is  a  reliable  and  tnuiworthy  corres- 
pondent.   We  especially  request  that  yon  notify  us  should  any  be  found  otherwise. 

(2)  We  fhmlsh  our  commercial  subscribers  all  the  necessary  blanks  fbr  use  in  securing  reports  free  ot 
onaige,  and  shall  consider  it  a  fkvor  to  hare  orders  Ibr  them. 

You  are  requested  to  flunillarice  yourself  with  the  cipher  key,  and  in  tpriting  or  wirinff  for  tpedal  re* 
porte  do  not  overlook  thetcrrty  eenw. 

gi)  In  forwarding  claims  for  collection,  should  there  not  be  an  attorney  named  in  the  town  or  county 
ere  the  debtor  resides,  send  the  claim  to  this  office  direct.  We  ehall  eomider  it  a  epeeial  /avorfrom  our 
patrone  to  give  ue  the  natnee  qfreUaMe  attomeye  reeiding  in  towne  where  no  eorresponaent  ie  named  in  thi$ 
direetory, 

OUR  ATTORNEYS  WILL  PLEASE  OBSERVE  THE  POLLOWINO  RULES : 

First*— When  deducting  commission  tor  collections  you  are  to  toUow  the  table  of  terms  given  herein 
(which  is  a  duplicate  of  your  contract). 

SscoND.— If  the  claim  is  sent  you  firom  the  home  office  of  the  association  you  are  to  retain  three /ourtha  of 
the  commission  and  remit  one  tourth  of  the  commission,  with  proceeds  of  the  collection,  to  the  manager  of 
the  association. 

Third.— If  the  claim  is  sent  you  by  an  auoeiate  cUtomey,  you  are  to  eend  him  one  third  of  the  commission 
with  proceeds  of  the  collection. 

Fourth^— If  the  claim  is  received  by  you  from  our  eommerdal  memhere,  then  you  are  to  retain  aU  com- 
mission and  remit  them  only  the  proceeds  of  the  collection. 

Fifth.— In  making  epeeial  reports  to  our  members,  be  €u  prompt  <u  poteible,  Prompineet  ie  the  very  life  of 
thUe  butinest.  Should  any  subscriber  fttil  to  Indoee  the  forfy  cents  with  his  inquiry,  or  should  he  not  pay 
tor  his  report  within  a  reasonable  time  (after  lending  inquiiy  by  wire),  you  are  requested  to  notify  thie  office, 

TERMS  FOR  COLLECTIONS: 

Bach  collection  over  fl/)00, 8  per  cent ;  over  $200  to  ll/)00, 6  per  cent ;  over  ISO  to  $200, 10  per  cent ;  over  |20 
to  KO,  15  per  cent ;  of  120  or  less,  20  per  cent ;  minimum  (be,  without  suit,  12 ;  with  suit,  IS. 

CIPHER  CODE. 
The  name  "American  "  must  be  prefixed  to  every  telegram  when  using  this  code. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 
Question. 

Amerlcanw— Indiana :  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  condition  of  aflkirs  of since  last  report  r 

Answer. 

American^— Indianapolis :  There  has  been  no  change  in  condition  of  aflMrs  of .........  since  last  report. 

QUESTIONS.  Georgia :  Has mortgaged  his  or  their  stock  of 

A  Y*i>Am*^  •  Tr.«*^  m^^  — .-^1 ■        i^A*     ^        •  goods  or  personal  property,  if  so,  tor  how  much 

Alabama;  atve  you  received  our  letter  of ......  T  and  to  whom  r      "^    •^  ^' 

'^'*J22iS  ^^^Li™?'  ^°«?»«  '•  he  (or  they)  en-  lowa :  ShaU  we  Instttute  suit  on  yourclalm  vs. ......T 

fSSfSJ?;  P'^^'P^*^  »nd  value  of  stock  In  said      minols  t is  wUling  to  compromise  your  claim 

A*v«»2f.,  T.  ^..«»  ..1 •  _v^      *wt    .       .      t  against  him  (or  them)  by  a  cash  setUement  of 

^^iiSfSLlUSAl^  *^"*  ^^®™  ^^  inquiry  U  |^._  shaU  we  accept  same? 

r^^iS^r^^^^^'  «     <  ^  .    .^                    -        .  Indiana:  Hiss  there  been  any  change  In  the  con- 

OaUtomla:  Any  roil  estate  r   If  so,  lU  worth,  and  £SSn  ofSoSrsof J^ilnoe  lastreport  ? 

in  whose  name  is  the  Utler  uimw*  wi  mmini  w^^^^^^uw,  «»*  «»4n/rv  i 

Colorado:  To  what  race  or  nationality  does  ....«.«»  AJMOwiSKa. 

or  do „,>}  belong  r  Montgomery :  We  have  received  your  letter  <tf 

Cbnnectlcut:  Advise  us  whether Is  an  Inoor-  and  answer  same  on 

porated  company  and,  if  so.  Its  paid  up  capital  Tucson :  In  answer  to  your  wire, is  engaged  In 

stock,  and  the  names  of  officers.  ......  business.    Prospects  are His  stock  of 

Delaware :  What  is  the  credit  of — ,  and  upon  what  ^ ,  goods  Is  valued  at  I ^       ^  .      ^    ^ 

is  it  founded  r  Uttle  Rock :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether 

Florida:  Has mortgaged  either  his  or  their  the  person  named  by  you  is  married,  we  beg  to 

real  estate,  if  so,  tor  how  much  and  to  whom  t  report  that »» • 
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BIMETALLISM  AND  CURRENCY. 

BY  JOSHUA  DOUGLASS,  ESQ. 
I. 

MONEY  is  that  medium  of  exchange  provided  by  a  govern- 
ment  to  represent  and  exchange  values  and  pay  debts. 
It  may  be  composed  of  anything  capable  of  division  and  identi- 
fication— division  in  order  that  the  pieces  may  be  convenient  for 
handling,  and  identification  that  all  men  may  know  these  pieces 
to  be  daly  authorized  units  of  money.  So  long  as  those  pieces 
are  capable  of  complete  identification  and  can,  regardless  of  the 
credit  of  the  persons  using  them,  be  passed  and  received  from 
hand  to  hand  in  the  community,  in  final  payment  for  commodi- 
ties and  services  and  in  full  legal  discharge  and  liquidation  of 
debts,  they  constitute  money,  without  reference  to  the  material 
of  which  the  pieces  may  be  composed.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
history  and  the  unavoidable  deduction  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
leading  economists — a  deduction  from  which  there  is  no  more 
escape  than  from  the  principles  of  human  reason. 

The  value  of  money,  of  whatever  kind,  is  measured  by  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining it  after  it  has  been  produced,  and  not  by  the  cost  of  its  produc- 
tion, and  this  value  is  indicated  by  the  general  range  of  prices.— i?epor< 
of  Monetary  Commission^  page  36. 

The  value  of  the  unit  of  money,  so  far  as  human  wisdom  can 
provide,  should  be  unchanging.  The  expression  ''value  of 
money"  does  not  mean  the  commodity  value  of  the  material,  but 
the  money  value  of  the  unit.  Money  is  valuable,  not  for  the  power 
of  being  transformed  into  one  thing,  but  the  infinitely  greater 
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power — the  power  which  the  sdohemiat  Boaght  and  which  Alad- 
din foreshadowed — the  matchless  and  magical  power  of  com- 
manding, as  by  the  wave  of  the  enchanter's  wand,  the  transforma- 
tion and  transmutation  of  all  things  into  one  another  at  will. 
This  is  the  power  which  constitutes  money  the  greatest  instm- 
mentality  of  advancing  civilization.  In  comparison  with  this 
all-embracing  power  how  insignificant  the  power  which  com- 
mends  the  material  thing  on  which  money  fnnction  may  be 
placed,  to  the  admiration  of  savages  for  the  trivial  purpose  of 
decoration,  whether  the  decoration  be,  as  with  more  civilized 
people,  for  the  wrist  and  neck,  or,  as  among  less  civilized,  for 
the  ankle  and  the  nose.  Money  has  value  for  the  reason  de- 
scribed by  the  prophet — ^because  it  ^'answereth  all  things." 
Money  not  being  essentially  a  material  thing,  but  an  office  or 
purpose  served  by  a  material  thing,  its  value  does  not  depend  on 
the  cost  of  production  or  reproduction  of  the  material  which 
may  be  selected  to  bear  the  evidence  of  monetary  authority. 

Labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and  the  advance  of  any  na- 
tion or  community  in  material  prosperity  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  extent  to  which  labor  is  husbanded  and  devoted  to 
product,  and  waste  prevented.  It  has  been  said  that.  'Uabor 
possesses  a  peculiarity  in  this — that  it  is  the  only  commodity  that 
perishes  at  the  instant  of  production,  and  if  not  then  put  to  use 
is  lost  forever.''  Money  of  some  kind  is  and  has  been  the  force 
and  means  by  which  labor  has  been  conserved,  utilized,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  service  of  human  interests.  It  is  that  which  is  uni- 
versally accepted  in  exchange  for  labor  or  property  and  in  pay- 
ment of  debts,  by  force  of  law  or  general  consent 

The  chief  characteristic  of  money  and  that  which  gives  to  it 
its  greatest  importance  and  influence  is  the  fact,  that  in  the  world 
at  large  it  is  the  one  thing  which  is  acceptable  to  all  men  and  in 
exchange  for  which  they  will  give  any  commodity  which  they 

This  article  is  of  transcendent  importance  to  civilization.  It 
is  the  agency  to  which  society  has  assigned  the  measuring  of  all 
material  equities,  and  it  is  the  sole  agency  upon  which  that  in- 
comparable function  has  been  confirmed.    It  is  in  terms  of  money 
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tiiat  society  oompates  the  material  valae  of  all  human  labor ; 
alike  the  higheet  efforts  of  genius  and  the  daily  toil  and  sweat  of 
the  millions  who  labor.  It  has  always  been  employed  as  the 
most  oonyenient  and  practicable  medium  of  exchange  of  com- 
moditieB. 

Many  things  have  been  employed  at  different  times  and  by 
different  i>eople  in  the  world's  history  as  money.  The  North 
American  Indians  used  wampum ;  the  ancient  Oreeks,  cattle ; 
the  AbyssinianSy  salt;  the  Icelanders  codfish.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  used  living  money — slaves  and  oxen — in  payment  of 
debts  as  well  as  in  exchanges ;  the  ancient  Chinese^  the  bark  of 
the  mulberry  tree. 

Silver  and  gold  have  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  world 
been  recognized  as  best  adapted  for  use  as  lawful  money  and  the 
measure  of  value.  Of  these  metals  silver  has  the  credit  of  the 
most  ancient  and  largest  pse  as  money.  In  all  the  periods  of 
Bible  history  silver  is  frequently  referred  to  as  money.  It  is 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Book  that  Abraham  on  the  death  of  his 
wife  purchased  a  burial  place  for  her  with  ^'400  shekels  of  sil- 
▼er,  current  money  with  the  merchant"  (Genesis  23:16). 
Joseph^  his  great-grandson,  was  sold  by  his  brethren  into 
E^3rptian  slavery  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver,  and  when  he  be- 
came prime  minister  of  the  king  his  brethren  brought  silver  in 
their  sacks'  mouths  wherewith  to  purchase  com.  The  use  of 
silver  as  money  has  been  continued  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent It  is  said  that  there  is  no  record  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of 
gold  as  money,  although  it  was  extensively  mined  and  used  as 
ornaments  of  the  person,  for  images  and  decoration. 

In  the  earlier  ages  silver  was  current  by  weight  long  before 
the  practice  of  coining  was  adopted.  The  Lydians  were  said  to 
have  coined  silver  nine  hundred  years  before  Christ  The  Bomaus 
coined  the  same  metal  three  hundred  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  and  gold  one  hundred  years 
later.  Since  that  time  silver  and  gold  coins  have  passed  as 
legal  tender  in  all  civilized  countries  until  within  a  recent 
period. 

Neither  sUver  nor  gold  is  adapted  for  use  in  the  vast  body 
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of  oommercial  ezohaiiges  except  in  small  amounts.  They  are 
too  balky,  and  especially  gold  suffers  too  much  by  attrition. 

At  all  times  when  the  supply  of  money  in  circulation  is 
abundant  and  sufficient  to  meet  advancing  wants  labor  will  be 
fully  employed  and  well  paid,  and  prosperity  will  attend  every 
branch  of  business  where  such  conditions  are  found.  Every 
resource  for  the  production  of  the  materials  which  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  the  people  will  be  develoi>ed  and  enjoyed.  The 
abundant  supply  of  money  with  any  people  has  always  been  at- 
tended with  such  result. 

Many  years  since  David  Hume  in  one  of  his  great  essays  said  : 

It  is  certain  that  since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  America,  indus- 
try has  increased  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  .  .  .  We  find  that 
in  every  kingdom  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  formerly,  everything  takes  a  new  face.  Labor  and  industry 
have  more  active  life.  The  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising,  the 
manufacturer  more  diligent  and  skilful,. and  the  farmer  follows  the 
plow  with  more  alacrity  and  attention.  .  .  .  The  good  policy  of  the 
state  consists  In  keeping  its  continually  increasing  volume  amongst  the 
people,  l)ecause  by  tliat  means  is  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  industry  and 
increases  the  stock  and  rewards  of  labor  in  which  consist  all  real 
power  and  wealth.  A  nation  in  which  money  decreases  is  actually  at 
such  a  time  weaker  and  more  miserable  than  another  nation  which 
possesses  no  more  money  but  has  the  same  on  the  increase. 

An  observer  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United  States 
for  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  panic  of  1893  cannot 
fail  to  approve  the  wisdom  of  the  reflections  of  this  eminent  essay- 
ist of  the  Old  World.  Notwithstanding  the  terrible  ravages 
and  destruction  of  life  and  property  by  the  late  war,  the  pros- 
perity of  every  branch  of  human  industry,  the  employment  of 
labor,  the  possession  of  the  means  of  a  comfortable  living  by 
the  laboring  millions  of  this  country,  from  1861  to  1873,  were 
marvelous  and  gratifying.  Much  of  all  this  was  due  to  the 
abundance  of  money  in  circulation,  and,  I  may  add,  much  also 
to  the  indomitable  will  and  untiring  energy  of  our  people — 
ever  alert,  aspiring,  and  buoyant,  with  a  fixity  of  puri>ose, 
pressing  eagerly  on,  utilizing  every  conception  of  the  brain  and 
multiplying  the  possibilities  of  the  hand ;  and  at  every  turn  di- 
recting the  subtle  process  of  nature  to  the  beet  and  wisest  pur- 
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poee.  No  equal  nomber  of  persons  on  the  globe  better  deserve 
sacoess  or  are  better  adapted  to  its  enjoyment  than  the  twenty- 
five  million  workingmen  and  women  in  these  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand^  diminishing  money  and  the  oonseqaent 
falling  prices  are  not  only  greatly  oppressive  upon  debtors,  bat 
cause  stagnation  in  business,  reduced  production,  and  enforced 
idlenesa    Falling  markets  annihilate  profits. 

By  act  of  Oongress  approved  April  2,  3  792,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  established  Zl\\  grains  of  pure  silver 
the  UNIT  of  value — ^that  quantity  of  silver  to  constitute  a  dollar. 
Gold  was  made  money,  its  value  was  counted  from  the  silver 
unU  on  a  ratio  of  15  to  1. 

In  1834  the  ratio  was  changed  to  16  to  1,  the  silver  dollar  or 
unit  was  left  the  same  weight,  gold  was  changed  from  24.7  grains 
to  23.2  grains.  Both  were  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts 
and  the  mints  were  open  to  the  coinage  of  all  that  came. 

This  JnmeUdLie  basis  was  the  law  until  1873.  On  February  12 
of  that  year  Oongress  passed  an  act  purporting  to  be  a  revision 
of  the  coinage  laws.  This  act  covers  fifteen  pages  of  the  statute 
book.  It  repealed  the  unit  clause  in  the  law  of  1792  and  in  its 
place  substituted  the  following:  ''That  the  gold  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  a  one-dollar  piece  which  at  the  standard 
weight  of  2f^9  grains  shall  be  the  unit  of  value."  It  then  de- 
prived silver  of  its  right  to  unlimited  free  coinage  and  destroyed 
it  as  l^al  tender  money  in  the  payment  of  debts  except  to  the 
amount  of  five  dollars. 

At  that  time  all  were  using  paper  money  ;  afterwards  when 
specie  payments  were  about  to  be  resumed  the  people  appeared 
to  realize  what  had  been  done.  The  newspapers  on  February 
13,  1873,  and  at  no  time  in  the  vicinity  of  that  period  had  any 
account  of  the  change.  Qeneral  Orant,  who  was  president  of 
the  United  States  at  that  time,  said  afterwards  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  it  and  ''would  not  have  signed  the  bill  if  he  had  known 
it  demonetized  silver." 

The  law  of  1873  made  gold  the  unit  of  values  and  that  is  the 
law  to-day.  When  silver  was  the  unit  of  value  gold  enjoyed 
free  coinage  and  was  legal  tender  in  the  payments  of  all  debts  ; 
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now  gold  is  the  anit,  bat  silver  does  not  enjoy  free  coinage. 
We  might  get  along  with  gold  as  the  uml  if  silver  enjoyed  the 
same  right  gold  did  prior  to  1873.  When  silver  was  the  wnU 
the  unlimited  demand  for  gold  to  coin  into  money  made  the  de- 
mand as  great  as  the  supply  and  thus  held  up  the  valne  of  gold 
bullion. 

At  the  time  the  United  States  demonetised  silver  in  Febraary, 
1873,  silver  as  measured  in  gold  was  worth  $1.02.  The  argu- 
ment of  depreciated  silver  could  not  then  be  made.  Not  one  of 
the  charges  against  silver  was  then  possible.  The  charges  of  de- 
preciation of  that  metal  are  all  the  illegitimate  children  of  the 
crime  of  1873. 

The  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  the  votaries  of  Wall 
Street,  the  Monte  Carlo  of  America,  and  their  associates 
throoghont  the  land,  revel  in  the  overthrow  of  silver,  the  most 
honored  and  worthy  of  all  money,  and  seek  to  establish  gold 
interest-bearing  bonds  and  private  corporation  currency  as 
^'honest  money."  This  howl  about  '^ honest  money"  from  the 
gold  bugs  and  their  devotees  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  act  of  February  12,  1873, 
was  not  generally  known  for  more  than  two  years  thereafter. 
When  aroused  by  the  fact  the  indignation  of  the  people  was 
practically  universal.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  hustings 
denounced  the  law  as  an  outrage  and  demanded  its  repeal.  Pab- 
lie  sentiment  was  too  unanimous  upon  the  subject  to  admit  of 
its  appearance  as  an  issue  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  the 
Congress  chosen  in  1872  was  committed  to  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious law. 

But  the  influences  which  had  secured  the  destruction  of  silver 
money  were  as  potential  in  1874  as  ever.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Hayes  to  the  presidency  the  money  power  obtained  for 
Senator  Sherman  the  portfolio  of  the  treasury,  and  shaped 
through  him  the  financial  policy  of  the  government.  From  the 
time  of  his  confirmation  to  the  commencement  of  the  regular 
session  of  Congress  in  December  following,  they  confidently 
contended  that  any  legislation  in  behalf  of  silver  should 
exclude  all  government  securities  from  its  operation.     ^'  Honest 
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money"  became  the  theme  of  the  metropolitan  press^  and  a  few 
great  joomals,  which  still  stood  for  the  cause  of  bimetallism, 
were  reproached  as  advocates  of  repudiation  and  assailed  as 
blasphemers  against  the  public  faith. 

On  December  3,  1877,  President  Hayes  delivered  his  annual 
message  to  Oongress.  He  recognized  the  great  importance  of 
*^ttie  readjustment  of  our  coinage  system  by  the  renewal  of  the 
silver  dollar  as  an  element  in  our  specie  currency,  endowed  by 
legislation  with  the  quality  of  legal  tender  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent."  He  urged  a  change  of  ratio  to  the  then  commercial 
value  of  silver  in  gold  and  the  exemption  of  all  government 
securities  from  payment  in  silver,  upon  the  ground  that  when 
ttie  bonds  were  issued  it  was  contemplated  ''by  either  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  holders  of  the  bonds  that  gold  was  the  only  coin 
in  which  they  should  be  paid."  This  recommendation  gave 
unbounded  comfort  to  the  bondholders  and  their  associates,  but 
Oongress  received  it  with  ill-concealed  resentment. 

Precisely  one  week  after  the  delivery  of  the  message.  Senator 
Matthews  of  Ohio  introduced  his  celebrated  resolution.  ''  That 
all  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  were  payable,  principal  and 
interest,  at  the  option  of  the  government  of  the  United  States^ 
in  silver  dollars  of  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  containing 
412^  grains  each  of  standard  silver ;  and  that  to  restore  to 
its  coinage  such  silver  coins  as'  a  legal  tender  as  a  payment  of 
said  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  is  not  in  violation  of  the 
public  faith  nor  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  public  credi- 
tor." This  resolution  was  prompted  by  the  practically  unani- 
mous declaration  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  ''that  com- 
mon honesty  to  the  taxpayers,  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
contract  under  which  the  great  body  of  its  indebtedness  was 
assumed  by  the  United  States,  and  true  financial  wisdom,  each 
and  all,  demand  the  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar  to  its  former 
rank  as  lawful  money."  The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  22. 

In  November,  during  the  special  session  of  Oongress,  Mr. 
Bland,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  coinage,  weights,  and 
measures,  had,  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  secured  the  pas- 
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sage,  by  a  vote  of  163  to  34,  of  a  bill  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  which  should  be  a  legal  tender,  at  nominal 
value,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  when 
otherwise  provided  by  contract.  On  January  29,  1878,  the 
senate  finance  committee  reported  it  to  that  body,  with  amend- 
ments authorizing  silver  coinage  to  a  minimum  of  $2,000,000 
per  month  on  government  account  which  with  all  silver  dollars 
heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States  should  be  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  or  private,  except  otherwise  provided  by 
previous  contract,  provided  for  an  international  conference  to 
be  arranged  by  the  president,  and  the  exchange  of  silver  coins 
for  certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  each.  The  bill,  as 
amended,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  48  to  21,  and  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  203  to  72.  It  was  promptly  vetoed  by  President 
Hayes  as  ^' an  act  of  bad  faith,"  and  he  said  ''it  was  not  to  be 
anticipated  that  any  future  legislation  of  Congress  or  any  action 
of  any  department  of  the  government  would  sanction  or  tolerate 
the  redemption  of  the  principal  of  the  bonds  or  the  payment  of 
the  interest  thereon  in  coin  of  less  value  than  the  coin  authorized 
by  law  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  bonds,  being  the  coin 
exacted  by  the  government  in  exchange  for  the  same." 

The  bill  was  passed  over  the  veto  by  46  to  19  in  the  Senate 
and  196  to  73  in  the  House,  and  became  a  law  February  28, 
1878,  remaining  in  force  until  'July  14,  1890,  when  it  was  re- 
pealed by  the  act  of  that  date,  and  the  further  coinage  of  silver 
by  the  United  States  mints  limited. 

On  June  7,  1890,  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
upon  deposits  of  silver  bullion  passed  the  House  by  135  to 
119.  On  June  18,  the  Senate  substituted  for  it  a  bill  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  which  passed  by  42  to  25.  This  was  rejected 
by  the  House  on  June  25,  by  135  to  152.  A  conference  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed,  which  finally  agreed  to  what  has 
since  been  properly  called  the  ''Sherman  Law."  It  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  39  to  26  and  the  House  by  112  to  90.  On 
July  14  it  received  the  executive  approval.  The  first  or  "  pur- 
chasing" clause  of  the  act  was  repealed  l^ovember  1,  1893. 
This  act  differed  from  that  of  1878  but  embraced  all  its  question- 
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able  features.  It  provided  for  the  monthly  purchase  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  of  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  bnllion, 
and  for  the  issaanoe  of  treasury  notes  in  payment  thereof  re- 
deemable on  demand  in  gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  discretion  of 
the  secretary.  It  made  these  notes  legal  tender  except  where 
otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract,  required  the 
monthly  coinage  of  2,000,000  ounces  of  the  silver  bullion  into 
standard  silver  dollars,  until  July  I,  1891,  after  which  the 
secretary  should  coin  so  much  as  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
redemption  of  treasury  notes,  and  declared  it  to  be  '^the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on 
a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio  as  may  be 
provided  by  law."  The  ostensible  purpose  of  this  act  was  to 
remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  existing  law,  and  take  another 
''step  toward  free  coinage." 

The  constant  decline  in  the  gold  price  of  silver  bullion  under 
the  operation  of  the  ''  Bland  Act,"  it  was  thought,  could  be  ar- 
rested by  requiring  the  government  to  purchase  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  it,  while  the  issuance  of  treasury  notes  convertible  into 
gold  or  silver  coin  at  the  government's  discretion  would  steady 
the  ratio  between  the  metals,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  gov- 
ernment holdings  of  silver  in  active  circulation.  If  the  experi- 
ment succeeded  it  would  be  the  equivalent  of  free  coinage ;  if  it 
fidled  the  opi>onentB  of  bimetallism  would  be  strengthened  in 
their  resolution  to  demonetize  silver  altogether.  What  would 
have  been  the  outcome  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  legislation 
had  the  duty  of  discharging  its  requirements  been  imposed  upon 
the  friends  of  bimetallism,  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
That  the  exercise  by  the  treasury  department  of  the  option  to 
redeem  the  treasury  notes  in  silver  would  have  i>owerfully  stimu- 
lated the  gold  price  of  silver  bullion  and  made  it  imi>ossible  to 
drain  the  treasury  of  its  gold,  seems  clear. 

The  protective  feature  of  this  legislation  was  in  theory  not 
more  jMrnidous  to  the  principle  of  free  coinage  than  was  the 
practical  application  of  the  law  to  existing  conditions. 

From  February,  1878,  to  June,  1893,  the  secretary  of  the 
teeasury  made  monthly  purchases  of  the  amounts  of  silver  bnl- 
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lion  required  by  the  existing  law.  For  this  he  was  required  to 
pay  nnder  the  Bland  Act^ ''  the  market  price  thereof"  and  under 
the  Sherman  Act,  ''the  market  price,  not  exceeding  one  dollar 
for  371.25  grains  of  pnre  silver."  The  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment naturally  impelled  it  to  seek  the  cheapest  market  and  to 
patronize  the  customer  who  would  part  with  his  bullion  for 
the  least  money.  Such  was  the  course  invariably  pursued. 
Under  such  a  practice,  the  supply  of  bullion  continuing,  its 
price  must  inevitably  decline,  and  instead  of  approaching  the 
mint  value  at  the  established  ratio,  constantly  receded  from  it. 
This  divergence  was  accelerated  by  rumors  opportunely  created 
by  the  monometallists  of  contemplated  sales  of  treasury  bullion 
through  congressional  action. 

Thus  silver,  classed  as  a  eommodity  by  the  law,  was  constantly 
forced  downward  through  its  operation.  The  bullion  value  of 
the  silver  dollars  fell  as  their  number  increased.  The  assertion 
that  silver  could  not  be  restored  by  legislation  to  its  old  place 
with  gold  received  apparent  confirmation,  and  the  metal  was 
degraded  and  disgraced  by  the  very  agency  which  its  friends 
were  assured  would  be  the  means  of  its  salvation.  The  melting 
I>ot  reduced  the  silver  dollar  to  sixty  cents  in  gold ;  and  that 
fact,  notwithstanding  its  parity  when  coined,  was  made  to  do 
yeoman  duty  in  undermining  the  friendship  entertained  by  pub- 
lic opinion  for  the  bimetallic  system. 

But  the  active  cunning  of  the  monometallist  made  the  govern- 
ment purchases  of  silver  bullion  serve  his  cause  most  potentially 
in  another  direction.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  July  1, 
1890,  there  was  in  the  treasury,  including  bullion,  $323,804,555 
in  silver.  On  July  1,  1893,  this  sum  had  increased  to  $481,371,- 
103.  Nearly  all  of  it  was  in  active  circulation  in  the  form  of 
certificates  and  treasury  notes ;  yet  it  was  constantly  and  per- 
sistently asserted  by  the  gold  press  and  the  gold  interest,  ''that 
it  was  a  useless  and  inert  mass  in  the  treasury  vaults,  which  could 
neither  be  forced  into  circulation  nor  paid  to  the  public  creditor  ; 
(hat  its  presence  in  the  public  custody  was  a  permanent  embar- 
rassment, and  its  constant  accumulation  a  source  of  grave  and 
serious  apprehension;  that  its  increase  must  inevitably  force 
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gold  abroad  and  redaoe  the  republic  to  the  condition  of  the  sil- 
yer-nsing  countries  of  South  America." 

The  silver  dollar  and  its  representative  treasury  note  were 
made  legal  tender  by  these  laws,  save  where  expressly  stipulated 
to  the  contrary.  The  government  by  this  regulation  conferred 
upon  its  citizens  full  authority  to  discredit  a  large  part  of  its 
currency  by  de'njring  to  debtors  the  right  to  use  it  in  payment  of 
their  debts.  This  authority  was  at  once  exercised.  Loans  for 
definite  periods  were  made  payable  in  gold.  Municipal  and 
other  public  securities  were  discredited  unless  the  money  for 
their  cancellation  was  limited  to  gold  or  its  equivalent.  The 
bankers  forming  the  Olearing  House  Association  refused  to  ac- 
cept silver  coin  or  certificates  in  settlement  of  daily  balances^ 
and  when  national  banks  were  prohibited  by  law  from  becoming 
members  of  such  associations,  they  had  a  ^' tacit  understanding" 
that  silver  should  be  unavailable  for  remittances  of  cash  from  one 
banking  center  to  another. 

These  constant  discriminations  against  the  white  metal  and  its 
paper  representatives  naturally  brought  gold  in  demand  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  charges  on  millions  of  securities,  increased  its 
value  by  the  depression  of  all  other  values,  including  that  of  sil- 
ver, and  placed  the  taint  of  repudiation  upon  all  those  whose 
sentiments  applauded  its  use  as  money,  or  even  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  its  international  recognition  at  any  ratio  with  gold. 

The  i>ower  given  by  these  laws  to  contract  against  the  receipt 
of  silver  in  payment  of  debt  is  a  curious  one.  We  have  seen 
that  both  acts  were  placed  upon  the  most  positive  lines  of  pro- 
tection, and  designed  to  elevate  the  price  of  silver  by  govern- 
mental aid  directly  extended.  But  the  insertion  in  them  of  this 
contract  privilege  made  it  easy  for  private  avarice  to  destroy 
every  possible  benefit  likely  to  result  from  government  purchases 
and  coinage.  In  vain  could  the  government  endeavor  to  restore 
parity  to  the  two  metals  under  the  law,  when  that  law  permitted 
the  gold  bugs  to  stipulate  for  the  repudiation  of  one  of  them. 
The  selfish  avarice  of  the  most  powerful  class  in  modem  society, 
swift  to  seize  and  utilize  the  opportunity,  loaned  silver  and  col- 
lected gold.    They  coldly  but  surely  calculated  that  such  a  policy. 
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while  bringing  profit  to  them,  most  bring  disaster  to  Um/etaJUgm. 
Bat  the  culminating  atrocity  of  this  so-caUed  silver  legislation 
was  the  constmction  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
the  redemption  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered^  provides  that  treasury  notes  issued  thereunder 
shall  be  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  discretion  of  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Bland,  in  September,  1890,  apCly  termed  this 
statute  a  masterpiece  of  duplicity,  and  predicted  that  its  declared 
purpose  of  maintaining  parity  between  the  two  metals  would  be 
construed  by  the  treasury  department  as  requiring  it  upon  de- 
mand to  exchange  gold  for  treasury  notes  issued  in  payment  for 
silver  bullion.  This  is  precisely  what  Secretary  Foster  at  once 
began  to  do  and  what  has  been  done  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  ever  since.  Not  until  the  government  thus  surrendered 
its  right  to  pay  the  public  creditor  in  gold  or  silver  at  its  option  did 
the  treasury  stock  of  gold  begin  to  diminish.  All  the  predictions 
of  its  disappearance  under  the  operation  of  the  Bland  Law  came 
to  naught,  but  the  new  i>olicy  could  result  in  nothing  else.  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  and  Bussia,  whose  enormous  gold  reserves 
are  locked  away  as  part  of  their  military  equipment,  Austria, 
seeking  to  establish  her  finances  upon  a  gold  basis,  saw  a  simple 
method  of  increasing  their  stock  by  a  depletion  of  ours,  and  by 
^  the  exchange  of  treasury  notes,  reissued  only  to  be  again  ex- 
changed for  gold,  itB  exodus  began.  Public  apprehension  became 
transformed  into  positive  terror  as  the  hundred  million  limit  of 
reserve  was  reached;  every  fresh  purchase  of  silver  was  de- 
nounced as  the  creation  of  an  additional  obligation  redeemable 
only  in  gold,  and  the  fear  that  we  were  going  upon  a  silver  basis 
ripened  into  a  widespread  conviction. 

Qermany,  France,  and  Holland  easily  check  the  outflow  of 
gold  by  paying  public  creditors  in  silver.  They  reserve  the 
right  to  do  so,  and  debts  payable  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  there  conceded  to  be  honorably  discharged  with  sil- 
ver or  gold  at  the  convenience  of  the  government.  The  same  con- 
dition is  attached  by  our  laws  to  every  public  obligation  save 
gold  certificates,  yet  its  exercise  is  withheld  because  payment  in 
silver  is  said  to  be  repudiation.    The  mere  announcement  that 
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the  treasury  department  would  hereafter  exercise  its  discretion 
in  the  use  of  gold  or  silver  for  the  redemption  of  outstanding 
securities  would  arrest  the  outward  flow  of  gold.  Its  payment 
of  silver  in  a  single  instance  where  gold  was  demanded  would 
tend  to  turn  the  golden  current  inward. 

No  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  honestly 
obtained  for  less  than  a  hundred  cents,  and  no  creditor  could  be 
in  any  wise  injured  by  being  obliged  to  receive  the  money  of 
his  contract  Yet  the  government,  upon  the  plea  that  it  can 
maintain  parity  between  the  two  metals  only  by  honoring  one 
and  making  an  outcast  of  the  other,  pursues  its  fatuous  policy, 
whereby  the  public  verdict  is,  that  our  silver  legislation  ''  has 
been  given  a  fair  trial  and  has  resulted  in  disaster  to  that  metal, 
and  in  confusion  to  our  finances."  It  is  said  ''  to  threaten  pub- 
lic credit,  to  be  a  menace  to  the  cause  of  '  honest  money,'  a  vain 
attempt  to  arrest  the  operation  of  natural  causes  by  human  legis- 
lation, and  it  is  asserted  by  the  monometallist  that  the  speedy 
and  x)ermanent  abandonment  of  bimetallism  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  present  needs  and  future  prosperity."  Such  are  the 
ravings  of  Wall  Street  and  its  votaries. 

This  superficial  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  our  so-called 
silver  laws  have  been  construed  and  administered  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  assertion  that  they  have  been  more  potent  for  the 
postponement,  if  not  the  defeat,  of  just  coinage  than  all  others, 
which,  ostensibly  designed  for  a  great  and  noble  purpose,  have 
been  transformed  into  terrible  instruments  for  its  destruction. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiences  is  a  simple  one. 
The  issue  of  bimetallism  properly  admits  of  no  compromise.  It 
should  be  accepted  unconditionally.  Its  base  is  right  and  jus- 
tice ;  and  limitations  imposed  upon  its  free  exercise  can  only  re- 
sult in  evil.  All  compromises  involve  a  surrender  of  principle, 
and  unless  confined  to  methods  of  accomplishing  given  purposes, 
rather  than  the  ends  themselves,  they  aggravate  existing  mis- 
chiefe  and  become  a  greater  affliction  than  the  calamities  they 
were  intended  to  prevent.  Our  country's  history  is  eloquent 
with  reminders  of  their  dangers  and  their  futility. 

Every  concession  to  slavery  strengthened  its  grasp  upon  the 
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id's  life^  and  erery  conoeeaion  to  gold  adds  to  the  perplexi- 
vhich  beset  the  pathway  of  retaminiir  bimetallism.  If  we 
d  accomplish  the  restoration  of  oar  original  monetary  sys- 
and  again  epjoy  the  incalculable  benefits  which  flow  fi:x>iii 
^"ee  and  nolimited  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  we  most  be 
deaf  to  the  siren  song  of  compromise,  and  bravely  follow 
eachinga  and  examples  of  the  illustrions  fonnders  and  de- 
ars of  onr  repnblia 

Joshua  Douglass. 


A   PLEA   FOR   A  SOUND  CURRENCY  AND   BANKING 

SYSTEM. 

BY  ALLEN  BIPLEY  FOOTE.* 

THBBE  is  no  truer  standard  by  which  to  test  the  monetary 
honesty  and  intelligence  of  a  people  than  that  famished 
by  discussions  of  the  currency  and  banking  system  by  means  of 
which  they  effect  their  exchanges. 

Honesty  and  intelligence  are  an  indispensable  foundation  for 
a  sound,  ethical,  economic  currency,  or  banking  system;  for 
good  character;  for  confidence;  for  credit;  for  industry;  for 
commerce ;  for  progress,  and  for  prosperity.  Men  must  have 
intelligenoe  enough  to  understand  and  honesty  enongh  to  obey 
the  moral  law  before  they  can  understand  and  properly  apply 
economic  law.  Men  must  understand  and  willingly  obey  the 
requirements  of  economic  law  before  they  can  properly  formulate 
and  intelligently  adopt  a  sound  currency  and  banking  system. 

All  departures  from  these  fundamental  propositions  are  factors 
of  error.  The  i>os8ibility  of  error  creates  doubt  Doubt  destroys 
confidence.  The  destruction  of  confidence  destroys  credit  The 
destruction  of  credit  destroys  the  value  of  the  instruments  of 
banking  by  means  of  which  exchanges  are  effected.  The  de- 
struction of  the  medium  of  exchanges  destroys  commerce.  The 
destruction  of  commerce  destroys  industry.  The  destruction  of 
industry  destroys  the  opi>ortunity  to  labor.  The  power  of  a 
labcH^r  to  produce  by  the  labor  of  a  day  more  than  is  required 
for  the  support  of  his  life  for  a  day  is  the  power  by  the  use  of 
which  property  is  created.  The  destruction  of  the  opportunity 
to  labor  prevents  the  creation  of  property,  arrests  progress,  and 
causes  adversity  to  displace  prosperity. 

The  certainty  of  reward  induces  diligence,  energy,  and  skill. 
The  certainty  of  the  undisputed  enjoyment  of  savings,  profits, 

•Aatbor  of  the  Discussion  of  the  Economic  Principles  Involved  In  "The  Law  of  In- 
eorpoimted  Comjpanies  Operating  Under  Municipal  Franchises."  Robert  Clarke  A 
OOn  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

**Prosperlt7  and  Politics."   Kensington  Publishing  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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and  increments,  indaoes  care,  thrift,  and  prudence.  Theee  are 
the  factors  of  prosperity  for  every  individual,  from  the  lowliest 
laborer  to  the  wealthiest  capitalist  These  are  the  foundations 
of  character  and  of  property. 

All  discussions  of  the  economic  principles  involved  in  systems 
of  industry,  commerce,  currency,  or  banking  must  deal  with  the 
twofold  acquisitions  of  life,  character  and  property.  The  moral 
law  teaches  honesty  as  a  principle.  The  economic  law  teaches 
honesty  as  a  practice.  Honesty  intelligently  practiced  is  the 
most  helpful  condition  that  society  can  formulate  for  the  welfare 
of  the  lowliest  laborer.  Honesty  intelligently  practiced  is  the 
most  potent  protection  that  society  can  formulate  for  the  security 
of  property.  A  plea  for  such  a  revision  of  currency  and  bank- 
ing legislation  as  will  bring  its  underlying  principles  and  the 
daily  practice  of  the  people  into  strict  accord  with  the  divine  law 
of  morals  and  the  natural  law  of  economics,  is  a  plea  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  welfare  of  all  who  labor  and  save,  and  for  the 
security  of  the  property  created  by  their  savings.  A  currency 
and  banking  system  so  founded  is  indispensable  to  progress  and 
prosperity.  It  will  secure  for  the  laborer  the  opportunity  to 
labor,  by  furnishing  the  means  for  his  support  while  he  is  en: 
gaged  in  the  processes  of  production.  It  will  reward  his  labor, 
by  enabling  him  to  retain  his  honest  share  of  the  joint  product 
of  labor  and  capital.  It  will  satisfy  his  desires  by  effecting  the 
exchange  of  the  surplus  commodities  created  by  his  labor,  for 
commodities  created  by  the  labor  of  others,  and  will  thus  enable 
him  to  command  for  the  supplying  of  his  wants,  the  enhance- 
ment of  his  comfort,  the  enjoyment  of  his  hours  of  rest-,  the 
world-wide  resources  of  industry  and  commerce.  The  man 
most  directly  and  vitally  interested  in  the  formulation  and  adop- 
tion of  a  sound  system  of  American  currency  and  banking  is  the 
American  laborer. 

All  history  is  a  record  of  an  irrepressible  conflict  between  good 
and  evil.  The  battle-fields  change,  but*  the  underlying  princi- 
ples are  changeless.  History  shows  that  in  each  period  some 
question  pregnant  with  far-reaching  and  vital  issues  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  reached  maturity  and  demanded  settlement.    It 
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iriso  shows  that  the  settlement  of  sach  a  qaestion  absorbed  the 
entire  talent,  energies,  and  resources  of  the  people.  For  this 
reason,  other  questions  of  gathering  force  and  of  equal  impor- 
tance are  compelled  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  the  question  de- 
manding settlement  can  be  dealt  with  and  settled,  and  until  a 
period  for  rest  and  recuperation  can  be  enjoyed.  In  the  life  of 
humanity,  principles  and  events  are  the  real  factors,  men  are  in- 
cidents. We  may  wishfully  call  for  i>eace,  but  there  is  no  peace. 
A  question  that  was  held  in  abeyance  during  the  conflict  for 
American  political  independence  and  for  the  integrity  of  the  re- 
public, has  now  reached  maturity,  and  stands  in  the  pathway  of 
our  progress  and  prosperity  demanding  settlement  It  is  the 
question  of  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a  sound  American 
currency  and  banking  system.  This  question  is  as  far-reaching, 
in  its  consequences,  as  pregnant  with  good  or  evil  for  the  welfare 
of  the  i>eople,  as  was  any  question  that  has  been  solved  by  our 
predecessors.  In  the  conflict  now  taking  form  the  forces  of  good 
and  evil  are  being  marshalled  under  two  standards  of  value ;  the 
dollar  of  gold,  representing  a  gold  dollar's  worth  of  honest  labor, 
and  the  dollar  of  arbitrary  i>ower,  representing  the  flat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  one  is  founded  on  the  sound  economic  principle 
of  self-help,  the  other  is  founded  on  the  economic  fallacy  of  state 
socialism.  Self-help  is  founded  on  diligence,  energy,  and  skill 
employed  in  the  labor  of  production,  and  on  savings,  proflts,  and 
increments  massed  and  employed  as  capital  in  furnishing  the 
tools  and  supplying  materials  for  production.  There  is  but  one 
hcmeet  way  in  which  a  laborer  can  prosper,  and  that  is  by  pro- 
dudng  more  than  he  consumes  and  owning  the  difference.  By 
no  possibility  can  his  margin  for  saving  be  honestly  increased  by 
the  interference  of  the  state.  If  the  state  increases  the  margin 
for  saving  for  any  man  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by  arbitrarily 
transferriog  to  him  a  i>ortion  of  the  savings  of  some  other  man. 
Such  action  violates  the  requirements  of  honesty  and  cannot  be 
approved  by  those  who  are  honest  and  intelligent.  Bepugnant 
as  tiie  teachings  of  state  socialism  are  to  the  spirit  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  republic,  much  has  been  done  under  cover  of  the 
anthority  of  national  legislation  to  give  them  practical  effect 
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Sach  legislation  is  evidence  that  the  people,  thongh  actuated  by 
honest  motives,  have  not  been  rightly  informed  by  their  political 

teachers. 

« 

Whenever  monetary  legislation  becomes  destructive  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  people,  it  is  evident  that  such  legislation  does 
not  accord  with  the  requirements  of  natural  economic  laws. 
Acts  of  Congress  or  of  state  legislatures  may  make  a  monetary 
system  legal,  but  if  it  be  in  conflict  with  the  requirements  of 
natural  economic  laws,  the  time  must  inevitably  come  when  nat- 
ural laws  will  vindicate  their  sovereignty  over  man-made  laws, 
and  will  exact  a  penalty  for  the  economic  crime  committed. 
From  the  payment  of  such  a  penalty,  no  plea  of  ignorance,  no 
proof  of  good  intentions,  no  exhibit  of  honest  labor  can  save. 
A  vivid  illustration  of  this  truth  is  found  in  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish the  use  of  a  fiat  currency,  through  a  large  monthly  pur- 
chase of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  silver  certificates  in  pay- 
ment for  the  same,  which,  together  with  our  large  stock  of 
overvalued  silver  coin,  is  redeemable  in  gold.  So  long  as  these 
certificate  issues  and  this  coin  are  not  redeemable  in  the  com- 
modity for  the  purchase  of  which  they  were  created,  or  so  long  as 
the  commodity  bought  cannot  be  sold  to  obtain  the  gold  with 
which  to  redeem  the  promise  made,  the  entire  issue  of  silver  cer- 
tificates and  silver  coin  is  fiat  currency.  Intelligent  men  know 
that  the  government,  vast  as  its  resources  may  be,  cannot  in- 
definitely continue  the  policy  of  issuing  fiat  currency  redeemable 
in  gold.  They  know  that  as  a  final  result  of  such  a  policy  the 
day  will  come  when  the  government  cannot  redeem  its  fiat  cur- 
rency in  gold.  They  know  that  when  that  day  comes,  in  order 
to  maintain  a  gold  standard  of  values,  the  question  will  be  forced 
upon  the  people  of  making  choice  between  stopping  all  purchases 
of  silver  or  making  silver  certificates  and  silver  coin  redeem- 
able in  silver  only,  and,  as  a  logical  result,  the  adoption  of  the 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  of  a  silver  standard  of  values.  The 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  question  has  destroyed  confi- 
dence, credit)  commerce,  and  industry.  The  loss  so  caused  is 
enormously  greater  than  the  entire  value  of  all  the  silver  bullion 
ever  produced  in  the  United  States.    This  loss  falls  on  all 
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olaeses  of  the  people.  To-day  the  laborer  pleads  in  vain  for  em- 
ploymenty  on  fnll  timCi  at  his  former  high  rate  of  wages;  in 
rain  the  farmer,  the  planter,  and  the  manufacturer  seek  a  mar- 
ket for  their  products  at  former  high  prices;  in  vain  merchants 
and  investors  plead  with  yon,  the  bankers  of  this  country,  to 
accept  their  securities  for  discounts  at  former  high  quotations  ; 
in  vain  you  watch  for  the  inflow  of  currency  at  your  receivers' 
desks,  which  will  enable  you  to  make  the  discounts  demanded 
for  the  healthful  exchanges  of  commerce.  There  has  been  a 
wide  departure  from  the  fundamental  requirements  of  a  sound 
currency,  and  the  penalty  exacted  with  merciless  impartiality 
from  laborers,  farmers,  planters,  manufacturers,  merchants,  in- 
vestors, and  bankers,  is  the  cost  of  the  error.  From  such  an 
aasessment,  made  by  the  logic  of  events,  no  plea  of  ignorance, 
no  proof  of  good  intentions,  nor  exhibit  of  honest  labor,  has 
saved  or  can  save. 

The  cost  of  education  through  experience  is  enormous.  It  is 
necessary  because  society  has  not  learned  that  it  is  as  vitally  im- 
portant to  disseminate  correct  economic  education  for  the  pro- 
tection of  prosperity,  as  it  is  to  enforce  well-devised  sanitary  reg- 
ulations for  the  protection  of  health.  When  the  disseminator  of 
unsound  ecoQomio  teachings  is  recognized  and  isolated  as  is  the 
distributor  of  the  seeds  of  contagious  disease,  honest  labor  will 
prosper  beyond  the  present  conception  of  its  most  devoted 
advocates. 

Our  national  monetary  legislation  is  founded  upon  an  economic 
fallacy.  Such  fallacies  are  most  successfully  urged  by  sincere 
and  earnest  men,  who,  through  ignorance,  seriously  promote  un- 
soond  currency  measures  for.no  other  reason  than  a  devout  de- 
sire to  lighten  the  burdens  and  brighten  the  lives  of  those  whose 
labor  secures  for  them  the  least  comfort  and  happiness.  The 
time  was  when  all  evil  was  ascribed  to  the  evil-minded  seeking 
the  destruction  of  the  good.  To-day  the  fact  is  recognized  that  a 
large  measure  of  evil  results  from  the  uninformed,  or  the  wrongly 
informed,  acts  of  the  well-meaning.  This  is  a  tremendous  gain 
for  the  intelligent  discussion  of  economic  questions. 

All  history  is  an  object  lesson.    It  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to 
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fail  or  to  refase  to  learn  the  leesons  taaght  by  the  exi>erie]ioe  of 
others.  The  errors  of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  in  so  fieur  as 
they  were  errors  in  an  original  conrse  of  action,  were  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  experimental  work.  Such  work  having  been  once 
done  and  paid  for,  and  its  results  duly  recorded,  we  should  profit 
by  it  We  have  no  right  to  acquire  an  education  through  the 
costly  and  severe  process  of  our  own  experience,  that  can  be 
gained  with  small  outlay  from  the  experience  of  others.  We 
will  not  do  so  if  we  read  history  and  make  correct  deductions 
from  its  records.  Those  who  study  history  know  that  the  mone- 
tary disasters  and  distress  that  we  have  recently  suffered  and 
are  now  suffering  from,  are  absolutely  without  cause  or  reason 
except  that  which  exists  in  unsound  monetary  l^^ation  of  our 
own  enacting.  The  enactment  and  the  further  continuance  of 
such  legislation  is  a  stupendous  blunder.  These  disasters  and 
this  distress  are  as  inexcusable  as  would  be  the  spreading  of  a 
loathsome  contagious  disease  through  a  failure  to  observe  well- 
devised  and  widely-published  rules  for  the  protection  of  health. 
The  people  of  this  country  now  have  serious  and  urgent  reasons 
for  studying  the  fallacies  of  our  monetary  system  with  the  view 
of  eliminating  them.  Our  currency  and  banking  system  requires 
remodeling  in  the  light  of  our  recent  experience  and  the  teach- 
ings of  history.  This  is  the  most  urgent  demand  of  our  times. 
The  organizers  of  the  United  States  government  wisely  made  no 
provision  for  the  issue  of  currency  by  the  general  government. 
The  legislation  of  the  several  states  exhibits  no  attempt  to  de- 
velop a  sound  and  uniform  currency  and  banking  system.  We 
enjoy  rich  blessings  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  but  we  are 
called  upon  to  deal  with  questions  that  had  not  reached  maturity 
in  their  day.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  eujoy  to  the  full 
the  good  results  secured  for  us  by  past  conflicts,  is  to  maintain 
every  advantage  and  to  advance  the  line  of  civilization.  This  it 
is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  do. 

To  secure  the  results  of  exx>erience  requires :  (1)  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  facts ;  (2)  the  power  to  make  correct  deduc- 
tions from  these  facts ;  (3)  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  existing 
and  prospective  conditions  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  the 
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deda<^0D8  are  made ;  and  (4)  a  sonnd  judgment  as  to  the  most 
helpful  form  in  which  to  make  practical  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained.  History  furnishes  the  records  of  experience, 
existing  conditions  the  material  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future  the  measure  of  expansive  adaptability  re- 
quired. 

Natural  economic  laws  govern  international  commerce.  The 
currency  of  international  commerce  is  based  upon  commodities, 
the  value  of  which  is  measured  by  the  international  standard  of 
value — gold  bullion.  Gommodities  are  money.  Ourrency  is  the 
evidence  of  their  ownership,  in  the  form  of  a  promise  to  make 
ddivery  on  demand.  In  the  deep,  true  meaning  of  the  term, 
money  has  never  been  nor  can  it  ever  be  created  except  by  labor. 
The  standard  money  of  the  world  obtains  its  value  and  its  use 
from  causes  over  which  no  government  exercises  control.  It  is  a 
currency  upon  which  no  government  has  ever  fixed  its  stamp. 
It  is  that  form  of  money  which,  when  paid  to  the  laborer,  will 
buy  for  him  to-day  and  will  always  buy  for  him,  at  his  home  or 
in  any  place  to  which  he  may  carry  or  send  it,  the  labor  of 
others  equal  in  value  with  his  own  labor  which  he  gave  for  the 
money  he  received.  This  is  the  only  form  of  standard  money 
ttiat  honesty  and  intelligence  can  permit  to  be  used. 

The  question  of  what  shall  be  the  currency  and  banking  sys- 
tem of  this  country  has  never  been  discussed  in  its  entirety,  as 
an  independent  issue,  and  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
adoption  as  an  independent  measure.  In  the  past,  the  industrial^ 
commercial,  and  financial  interests  of  the  country  have  been  re- 
quired to  adjust  themselves  to  the  demands  of  party  politics. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  unsound  legislation  from  which  we  are 
now  suffering.  No  better  reason  than  this  can  be  given  for  calling 
upon  representatives  of  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
interests  of  the  country  to  formulate  by  concerted  action  a  sound 
American  currency  and  banking  system,  and  then  to  require 
political  parties  to  adjust  themselves  to  its  adoption  as  a  funda- 
mental demand  for  the  public  welfare.  The  retardation  of  the 
currency  and  banking  question  by  the  exigencies  of  the  past 
was  necessary  to  its  maturity.    The  date  of  its  maturity  has  ar- 
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rived.  It  must  now  be  dealt  with  and  correctly  settled  before 
the  people  of  this  country  can  again  enjoy  an  era  of  solid  pros- 
perity. 

The  present  national  currency  and  banking  system  was  devised 
under  stress  of  war  necessities,  when  the  people  were  divided  by 
antagonistic  interests  and  clashing  in  deadly  conflict  With 
such  an  origin  it  was  inevitable  that  the  system  should  fall  short 
of  fully  responding  to  the  requirements  of  the  whole  people  when 
united  in  the  pursuit  of  the  vocations  of  peace.  Its  fatal  source 
of  weakness  is  in  its  diminishing  foundation — ^the  national  debt. 
The  system  contracts  instead  of  expanding  in  response  to  the 
growing  needs  of  a  prosperous  and  an  increasing  people,  and  thus 
checks  their  prosperity  and  growth.  The  processes  of  contrac- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  of  growth  on  the  other  hand  have  now 
reached  a  limit  beyond  which  they  cannot  go  without  producing 
disaster.  For  this  reason  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  a  far- 
reaching  revision  of  currency  and  banking  legislation.  During 
the  absence  of  a  sound,  practical,  and  uniform  system  of  state 
banking,  such  as  would  maintain  every  currency  dollar  issued  at 
par  in  gold  values,  in  the  hands  of  all  holders,  at  all  times, 
and  wherever  they  may  be,  the  ability  of  national  banks  to  sup- 
ply a  sufiQcient  amount  of  a  sound  and  a  satisfactory  currency 
(which  has  been  immeasurably  superior  to  any  currency  formerly 
supplied  by  state  banks  when  they  were  in  unrestricted  opera- 
tion), has  been  a  blessing  of  high  value  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  In  this  matter  the  people  have  profited  by  their  ex- 
perience with  state  bank  currency,  and  have  willingly  preferred 
to  perpetuate  the  national  banking  system,  rather  than  to  deprive 
themselves  of  the  use  of  the  universally  recognized  and  sound 
currency  issued  by  national  banks,  a  currency  that  has  never 
failed  to  be  worth  par  in  gold  values,  nor  has  ever  caused  a  loss 
to  any  holder,  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  This  is 
an  instance  in  which  instinct  has  been  stronger  than  reason. 
The  people  seem  to  know  instinctively  that  state  bank  currency 
would  drive  national  bank  currency  out  of  use,  in  obedience  to 
a  natural  law  that  enables  poor  currency  to  always  drive  good 
currency  out  of  circulation.     While  practically  recognizing  this 
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law,  by  protecting  themselves  from  its  operation,  through  con- 
tinoing  the  suppression  of  state  bank  currency,  some  people  do 
not  appear  to  understand  why  overvalued  silver  currency  drives 
gold  out  of  circulation,  and  they  clamor  for  the  continued  use  of 
sQver  as  a  standard  money  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  real  and  growing  necessity  for  a  sound  currency 
that  will  automatically  respond  to  the  growth  and  varying  needs 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  Such  a  demand  is  now 
taking  form  and  will  gather  force  until  it  is  satisfied.  The  dan- 
ger in  this  demand  is  found  in  the  false  deductions,  from  the 
issue  by  the  general  government  of  legal  tender  paper  currency 
and  of  national  bank  currency,  made  by  the  uninformed,  who 
lead  their  followers  into  advocating  unsound  currency  measures. 
Viewing  the  whole  subject  of  currency  legislation  in  its  entirety, 
it  is  api>arent  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  must  be  dealt  with 
in  every  feature  and  detail,  before  the  affairs  of  industry  and 
commerce  in  this  country  can  again  rest  upon  a  stable  and  sound 
foundation.  In  view  of  all  conditions,  present  and  prospective, 
which  involve  questions  pertaining  to  bank  currency,  the  dic- 
tates of  duty  and  of  wisdom  conspire  to  cause  those  who  are 
capable  of  discussing  such  questions  with  broad  freedom  and 
true  patriotism,  to  assume  the  task  of  devising  and  fitting  for 
practical  adoption  a  currency  and  banking  system  that  will 
automatically  respond  to  all  requirements  for  a  sound  national 
and  local  currency,  and  that  will  maintain  every  dollar  issued  at 
par  in  gold  values,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  in  the  x>ockets  of  the 
people.  When  this  is  done,  the  acts  of  strained  legality,  made 
neceasary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  past,  can  be  safely  repealed, 
as  the  scaffolding  is  torn  away  from  a  completed  structure,  re- 
vealing its  beauty  and  strength,  and  opening  it  to  its  career  of 
usefulness.  UntU  this  is  done,  those  acts  must  stand  for  the  pro- 
tectum  of  the  people.  To  do  this  properly,  the  records  of  experi- 
ence must  be  searched  and  their  lessons  carefully  learned  by 
sound  reasoners  capable  of  making  correct  deductions  from  the 
&ctB  of  history.  A  clear  and  correct  conception  of  the  true 
functions  of  banks  and  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  their  instru- 
ments of  exchange,  such  as  currency,  notes,  checks,  drafts,  bills 
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of  exchange,  letters  of  credit',  etc.,  must  be  formed  and  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  showing  that  none  of  these  are 
money  nor  a  standard  of  valae ;  that  they  are  simply  a  means  of 
using  credit  for  effecting  exchanges  at  gold  coin  values  without 
the  use  of  coin ;  that  they  increase  the  convenience  with  which 
business  may  be  transacted,  and  serve  to  give  to  each  individual 
the  use  of  credit,  wherever  he  may  be.  The  usefulness  of  banks 
must  be  shown  to  consist  in  performing  the  exchange  functions 
of  currency,  without  creating  values,  and  in  aggregating,  sub- 
dividing, and  making  available  the  funds  of  those  who  have 
capital  to  loan  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  at  the  command  of 
those  who,  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  profitably  employ  more 
capital  than  they  i>ossess,  are  in  position  and  can  afford  to  be 
responsible  borrowers. 

But  little  thought  will  be  required,  on  these  lines,  to  show, 
while  certain  well-defined  objects  should  be  the  common  aim  of 
all  currency  and  banking  laws,  that  there  must  be  as  wide  dif- 
ferences in  the  business  transacted  under  them  as  there  are  in 
the  occupations  of  the  people.  While  the  aim  is  to  afford  the 
highest  obtainable  maximum  of  utility  with  the  lowest  obtain- 
able minimnm  of  danger,  without  overstimulating  trade  or  de- 
parting from  a  stable  standard  of  values,  the  fact  must  be 
recognized  that  this  desideratum  cannot  be  reached  if  the  sys- 
tem is  wholly  devised  within  the  limits  made  necessary  by  the 
present  national  laws  for  universal  application.  The  national 
banking  system  must  be  perfected  as  an  issuer  of  currency  so 
that  all  United  States  government  paper  currency  may  be  re- 
tired, and  it  must  be  supplemented  by  an  auxiliary  and  uniform 
system  of  local  banks  of  issue  through  which  a  natural  auto- 
matic contraction  or  expansion  of  local  currency  will  take  place 
in  exact  response  to  all  local  requirements.  The  total  absence 
of  all  state  banks  of  issue  creates  an  opportunity  to  construct 
a  banking  system  entire. 

In  a  paper  limited  as  this  must  be,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  exhaust  this  subject.  I  am  content  on  this  occasion  simply  to 
indicate  the  wide  and  comprehensive  scope  that  must  be  given 
to  its  consideration,  and  the  results  of  high  utility  that  may  be 
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obtained.  I  hope  sufficient  has  been  said  to  justify  my  claim 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  from  devising,  carrying  into  operation,  and 
enjoying  to  the  utmost  the  most  stable,  the  soundest,  and  the 
moBt  automatically  adjustable  currency  and  banking  system  in 
the  world ;  a  system  by  means  of  which  we  can  gain  and  main- 
tain our  financial  independence.  To  such  a  consummation  all 
I>atriotic  and  well-informed  citizens  can  afford  to  contribute  their 
suggestions  and  support. 

Such  a  work  cannot  be  successfully  undertaken  by  politicians 
who  retain  power  by  beguiling  the  people  into  the  belief  that 
their  party  has  always  been  sound  on  questions  of  finance,  no 
matter  what  the  party  platforms  may  say,  or  what  financial 
measures  may  have  been  enacted  by  party  votes.  It  can  be  well 
done  only  by  those  who  have  the  patience  and  the  courage  to 
formulate  a  system  which  will  be  the  best  they  can  devise,  done 
as  they  would  write  it  if  there  were  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its 
adoption  as  a  whole,  and  as  they  would  have  it  stand  if  its  adop- 
tion were  entirely  within  their  own  power.  By  so  doing  they 
will  place  before  the  people  a  model  of  excellence,  the  best  that 
human  wisdom  can  create.  They  will  erect  a  standard  of  value 
by  which  all  proposals  pertaining  to  currency  questions  can  be 
measured.  They  will  centralize  discussion  on  this  standard. 
This  will  educate  the  people  to  an  appreciation  of  its  excellence^ 
a  process  that  must  be  accomplished  before  it  can  be  intelligently 
adopted.  By  this  means,  through  the  general  monetary  knowl- 
edge they  will  acquire,  and  by  the  well-considered,  sound,  and 
adjustable  currency  and  banking  system  which  will  result  from 
such  procedure,  the  people  will  be  greatly  benefited.  Such 
work  will  simplify  the  lat>or  necessary  to  secure  final  success  by 
dearly  indicating  the  obstructions  that  must  be  overcome  and 
the  special  points  regarding  which  there  is  the  most  urgent  need 
to  disseminate  correct  information. 

Work  of  this  character  is  particularly  fitted  for  the  American 
Bankers^  Association.  A  sx>ecial  committee  appointed  by  this 
association  for  such  a  purpose  will  undoubtedly  receive  the  rec- 
ognition and  active  cooperation  of  all  industrial,  commercial, 
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and  financial  organizations  in  the  several  states,  on  the  request 
of  the  association,  asking  the  election  by  them  of  one  or  more 
persons  to  represent  the  indnstrial,  commercial,  and  financial  in- 
terests of  the  state,  as  members  of  a  National  Monetary  Ck>m- 
mission,  and  to  name  others  to  be  conferred  with  as  its  advisers. 
Bnch  a  commission  will  have  no  party  political  significance  or 
authority.  Its  spirit  will  be  patriotic,  its  aims  beneficent,  its 
methods  broad  and  comprehensive.  It  should  have  sufficient 
character  and  influence  in  \\&  personnel^  through  representing  the 
material  rather  than  the  political  interests  of  the  people  of  each 
state,  to  secure  such  changes  in  constitutions  and  legislation, 
national  or  state,  as  may  be  required  for  the  complete  adoption 
of  the  currency  and  banking  system  it  may  recommend.  Its 
office  will  be  to  formulate  the  besst  system  of  currency  and  bank- 
ing of  which  it  is  capable,  for  the  advice  and  information  of  the 
whole  people,  and  to  point  out  the  changes  necessary  to  be  made 
in  national  and  state  legislation  to  clear  the  way  for  its  adoption. 
Such  an  effort  cannot  fail  greatly  to  improve,  if  not  actually 
to  define,  the  final  form  which  a  settlement  of  the  monetary 
questions  now  demanding  to  be  dealt  with  will  assume.  It 
ought  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  older  nations,  and  to  result 
in  developing  and  carrying  into  practical  operation  a  system  of 
currency  and  banking  that  will  be  best  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  working  methods;  best  in  its  flexibility  and  ready 
acyustment  to  the  needs  of  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
country ;  best  in  strength  and  helpfulness  to  industry  and  com- 
merce ]  best  in  its  power  to  c6nserve  and  properly  apply  to  use- 
ful work  the  surplus  energy  of  all  productive  employments; 
best  for  the  general  welfare  and  highest  good  of  the  whole 
people ;  without  a  peer  in  the  history  of  nations,  a  new  mani- 
festation of  the  power,  prestige,  and  glory  of  a  republic,  founded 
by  men  whom  we  honor,  preserved  by  men  whom  we  admire, 
and  enjoyed  by  men  able  to  perpetuate  and  to  transmit  un- 
tarnished, and  with  an  added  contribution  of  their  own  of  equal 
value,  for  the  benefit  of  their  successors,  all  the  good  in  their 
inheritance,  a  model  of  excellence  for  all  nations. 

Allen  Expley  Poote. 


THE  TRUE  BASIS  OF  POLITICAL  REFORM. 

BY  LINTON  SATTEBTHWAIT. 

THE  hopeful  student  of  practicsd  polities  in  the  United  States 
may  justly  feel  encouraged  at  the  multiplying  signs  of  party 
unrest.  The  upheavals  of  the  last  three  years,  of  opposite 
political  tendencies  as  they  were,  may  well  inspire  hopes  of  bet- 
ter days.  They  reveal  a  deeply  seated  and  growing  distrust  of  the 
modem  party  '^  leader/'  accompanied  by  an  increasing  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  ^Hed"  to  have  more  voice  in  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  The  signs  of  the  times  forebode  future  trouble  for 
the  party  manipulator,  but  unhappily  they  do  not  presage  im- 
mediate danger  to  his  power.  It  is  a  long  step  from  revolt  to 
overthrow.  The  gap  is  wide  which  separates  denunciation  of 
bossism  from  substitution  of  honest  leadership  through  displace- 
ment of  the  selfish  and  corrupting  rule  of  the  party  boss.  Yet 
long  and  hard  as  may  be  the  road  to  political  reform,  it  is  one 
which  may  be  successfally  passed  over.  To  concede  otherwise 
would  be  to  condemn  self-government  as  inherently  a  failure. 
For  the  sole  justiQcation  of  systems  of  popular  rule  must  be  that 
ttie  rule  under  such  systems  is,  in  truth,  popular.  By  popular 
rule  is  meant  that  course  of  political  action  where  public  senti- 
ment habitually  finds  expression  in  the  acts  of  public  servants 
and  where  public  opinion  through  public  officers  habitually  passes 
into  public  wilL  If  this  degree  of  popular  rule  is  impossible  of 
achievement,  then  free  government  is  impossible  of  success. 

The  problem  to  whose  solution  the  American  people  are  im- 
peratively summoned,  is,  how  to  make  our  governments — and 
more  especially  our  local  governments — popular.  This  solution 
is  at  once  easy  and  difficult  It  is  easy  because  the  people  have 
but  to  will  it  and,  presto,  the  problem  will  be  solved.  It  is  diffi- 
cult because  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  persuade  the  people  effect- 
ively to  will  that  their  governments  shall  be  popular,  and  there- 
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fore  shall  be  free.  Where  the  minds  of  men  mnst  be  moved, 
things  easiest  to  be  done  are  the  hardest  to  aeoomplish.  The  aver- 
age mind  shrinks  from  a  simple  solation  of  a  weighty  problem. 
It  pleases  men  to  imagine  that  where  the  end  is  far-reaohing  the 
means  most  be  complex.  And  when,  at  last,  events  force  on  the 
people  a  remedy  so  simple  that  a  child  might  have  named  it,  he 
who  for  the  moment  voices  the  decree  of  circamstances,  reai>s 
for  himself  the  honors  and  rewards  of  genins. 

We  already  have  the  forms  of  popular  government  and  we 
have  but  to  nse  them  in  order  to  possess  the  substance.  Our 
troubles  are  due  to  the  obstinate  refusal  or  the  wilful  neglect  of 
the  masses  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  placed  unasked  for 
in  their  hands.  The  people  delude  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  by  yielding  obedience  to  the  flatteries  of  so-called  leaders 
they  are  exercising  the  privileges  of  self-government.  But 
voting  on  election  day  is  not  popular  government.  Ab  well 
could  the  voting,  in  silence,  of  the  legislative  body  of  France  on 
such  matters  as  the  Tribunate  chose  to  lay  before  it,  during  the 
consulship  of  Napoleon,  have  been  called  legislation.  In  theory, 
we  select  our  rulers  at  the  polls,  but  in  practice  this  is  impossible. 
In  a  modified  sense,  we  elect  but  we  do  not  select,  and  true  elec- 
tion involves  selection.  As  the  legislative  body  of  France  could 
vote  only  on  such  measures  as  were  laid  before  it  by  another 
body,  so  we,  practically,  can  vote  only  on  such  men  as  are  pre- 
sented for  our  suffrages  by  others  over  whose  action,  too  gener- 
ally, we  have  neither  influence  nor  control.  We  choose  between 
men,  one  of  whom  we  mnst  have,  but  rarely  do  we  select  the 
man  we  would  prefer  were  it  possible  to  choose  him. 

In  a  word,  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens  take  no 
part  in  the  initiative  of  government  Yet  the  initiative  is  the 
key  to  self-government.  It  is  the  vital  essence  without  which 
all  else  is  as  nothing.  With  its  popular  exercise,  forms  of  gov- 
ernment matter  little.  Without  its  popular  exercise,  what- 
ever the  form,  a  people  cannot  be  truly  free.  For  so  long 
as  the  many  are  content  to  let  the  few  name  candidates  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  of  the  many,  the  country  is,  in  reality,  gov- 
erned by  the  few  to  whose  dictation  the  many  bow.     Under  such 
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a  system  oar  eleotions  are  little  more  than  plebiscites  by  means 
of  which  the  decisions  of  a  partisan  oligarchy  are  given  the  form 
of  popular  will.  Oars  has  become  a  government  by  an  office- 
holding  and  office-seeking  class.  Government  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people  is  the  dream  which  delights  the  fancy  of  the 
schoolboy,  bat  government  by  the  spoilsmen  and  for  the  spoils- 
men is  the  reality  which  absorbs  the  energies  and  devoars  the 
sabstance  of  the  man.  For  the  evils  of  class  mle  may  as  traly 
be  soffered  where  the  sabjection  of  the  masses  is  voluntary  and 
unconstrained  as  where  subjection  is  maintained  by  terror  and 
by  force.  Spasmodic  and  evanescent  uprisings  are  but  the  ex- 
ceptions which  prove  the  rule.  Were  the  general  condition  not 
as  stated,  uprisings  and  revolts  would  not  occur.  These  slough- 
ings  off  prove  that  life  is  still  within,  but  they  likewise  show 
that  disease  infests  the  body  politic.  If  we  would  throw  off  this 
degrading  class  rule  then  must  we  learn  how  to  inspire  the 
masses  with  a  longing  to  be  free.  We  must  educate  into  the 
American  citizen  that  degree  of  intelligence  and  Belf-resi>ect 
which  will  make  the  sway  of  the  party  boss  too  odious  patiently 
to  be  borne.  We  must  cultivate  that  degree  of  insight  which 
will  enable  the  average  voter  to  see  that  if  not  an  office-seeker 
himself  he  has  no  interest  in  elevating  office-brokers  to  power. 
We  must  make  the  diffidrence  between  office  brokerage  and  pub- 
lic service  so  dear  that  practice  of  the  one  will  uniformly  bring 
merited  reproach  and  devotion  to  the  other,  as  uniformly  confer 
deserved  honor. 

The  work  of  political  reform  is  therefore  subjective  rather  than 
oli(jective.  It  is  educational,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  overcoming 
illiteracy.  It  depends  on  a  change  of  mental  attitude  of  educated 
citizens  rather  than  on  changes  in  governmental  machinery. 
When  men  shall  come  to  hold  sane  views  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment^ we  shall  not  merely  be  on  the  road  to  reform  but  reform 
itself  will  already  be  full  high  advanced.  When  the  desire  for 
good  government  shall  be  merged  into  a  demand,  fairly  good  gov- 
ernment will  be  speedily  attained.  Merely  to  induce  men  to  view 
politicians  in  their  true  character,  to  class  them  in  public  estima- 
tion according  to  their  actual  relations  to  the  public,  would  be  to 
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Strike  a  powerful  blow  in  the  cause  of  good  government.  For 
we  do  not  apply  to  politics  the  test  we  insist  upon  in  other  fields 
of  activity.  We  accept  a  different  standard  of  action  where  in 
the  nature  of  things  there  is  no  distinction.  We  reverse  the 
moral  law  where  politics  is  concerned  and  then  marvel  at  im- 
moral results.  We  permit  a  system  of  public  action  based  on 
sale  of  service  and  purchase  of  support,  and  then  grumble  at  the 
corruption  which  follows  as  naturally  as  the  night  the  day. 
False  standards  and  low  ideals,  too  long  tolerated,  if  not  encour- 
aged, have  created  a  moral  and  intellectual  mirage  until  we  have 
come  to  view  public  matters  in  inverted  moral  relations. 

To  a  great  extent  it  is  true  that  in  politics  our  Judgment  has 
become  unbalanced  and  our  moral  perspective  destroyed.  Were 
the  acquiescent  smile  of  approval  with  which  the  '^  good  citizen  " 
now  gives  countenance  to  corrupt  practices  simply  to  be  changed 
to  a  look  of  reproach,  the  power  of  the  boss  would  speedily  dis- 
appear. For  the  political  boss  rules  not  by  a  power  over  the 
acts,  but  by  a  spell  over  the  minds  of  men.  His  sway  is  based 
not  on  might  but  on  favor.  It  has  no  foundation  in  reason  or  in 
necessity.  His  influence  is  a  fiction,  his  power  is  a  myth.  The 
entire  structure  which  he  has  erected  to  fortify  his  rule  and  from 
which  he  exacts  tribute  from  the  brain  and  conscience  of  the 
country  may  at  any  time  be  blown  over  by  a  single  breath  of 
honest  public  sentiment.  The  boss  is  not  even  a  necessary  evil. 
He  is  an  unmitigated  nuisance  which  an  enlightened  public 
might  speedily  abate.  Political  reform  involves,  substantially, 
a  change  of  point  of  view.  It  is  as  direct  and  simple  as  a  mili- 
tary right-about-face  and  yet  as  difficult  as  the  capture  of  a  for- 
tress. Throughout  the  civilized  world  an  enchantment  haugs 
over  men  which  leads  them  to  fown  upon  those  who  despoil  them 
of  their  liberties  and  rob  them  of  their  substance.  This  &ot  is 
a  noticeable  phenomenon  in  the  evolution  of  the  race.  It  marks 
an  incompleteness  of  human  development  which  renders  self- 
government  a  perilous  experiment.  It  seems  to  spring  from  an 
inborn  desire  to  surround  others  with  a  halo  and  to  invest  them 
with  a  fancied  sui>eriority.  It  is  manifested  in  the  Old  World 
by  a  senseless  worship  of  royalties  and  princelings,  and  in  the 
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New  by  as  senseleas  an  adulation  of  machine-made  leaders. 

The  political  problem,  is,  therefore,  largely  a  qaestion  of  moral 
optics.  It  involves  an  adjustment  of  moral  vision  until  things 
political  shall  be  viewed  as  they  are.  Men  are  afflicted  with  a 
sort  of  mental  and  moral  astigmatism,  which  leads  them  to  dis- 
tinguish lines  of  duty  and  moral  obligation  when  they  run  in 
the  direction  of  private  affairs  and  to  be  utterly  blind  to  those 
same  lines  when  they  point  toward  public  action. 

The  work  to  be  done  is  from  the  top  downward.  It  is  not,  as 
generally  assumed,  among  the  ignorant  that  our  labors  should 
begin.  Our  task  is  not  to  lift  up  the  lowly.  But  it  is  to  educate 
the  educated,  to  convert  the  Ohristian,  and  to  make  of  the  man 
of  brains  a  man  of  sense.  It  is  not  to  teach  the  ignorant  citizen 
to  read  and  write,  but  to  teach  the  cultivated  citizen  to  use  his 
learning  to  some  public  purpose.  It  is  not  to  inspire  the  vic- 
ious with  a  love  of  justice  in  government,  but  to  imbue  the  virtu- 
ous with  a  determination  that  government  shall  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  give  us  justice.  It  is  not  to  impart  to  the  venal  a 
hatred  of  corruption,  but  to  convince  the  honest  that  they  are 
worse  than  venal  when  they  suffer  unnecessarily  the  corrupt  to 
rule.  It  is  not  to  make  a  good  citizen  of  the  politician,  but  to 
make  a  politfbian  of  the  good  citizen.  It  is  not  to  invent  means 
of  circumventing  the  machine,  but  to  learn  how  to  use  the  ma- 
chine in  the  interest  of  good  government  It  is  to  lift  the  work 
of  government  to  that  plane  where  it  will  be  considered  among 
the  serious  things  of  life.  It  is  to  seek  purer  politics  not  by 
vain  attempts  to  reform  the  character  of  politicians  but  by 
drafting  into  political  activity  men  whose  characters  need  no 
amendment.  It  is,  in  short,  to  apply  the  same  standards  of 
honesty,  the  same  tests  of  character,  the  same  rules  of  conduct, 
and  the  same  estimate  of  results  in  politics  as  we  apply  to  simi- 
lar matters  in  social  and  business  life.  For  the  work  of  honest 
government  is  not  an  intricate  problem  for  the  man  of  genius  to 
grapple  with,  but  is  a  question  within  the  grasp  of  a  '^  plain 
man's  oommon  sense." 

Beform  in  politics  is,  then,  to  be  educational  in  the  highest 
sense.     Every  school  and  college,  every  church  in  the  land  has 
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laid  apon  it  the  duty,  first  of  all;  of  teaching  men  to  value  their 
citizenship.  We  may  flatter  ourselves  that  the  fires  of  patriot- 
ism bum  brightly  on  American  hearthstones,  but  the  sober  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face  that  each  recurring  triumph  of  vice  in 
public  affairs  is  made  possible  by  the  low  value  placed  on  their 
citizenship  by  educated  and  supposedly  intelligent  men.  We 
are  too  prone  to  blame  our  illiterate  brother  for  our  political 
ills,  and  to  point  to  the  appallingly  rapid  influx  of  brutalized 
products  of  European  despotisms  as  the  one  great  danger  to  our 
institutions.  There  is  real  danger  from  this  source,  but  the 
most  imminent  peril  comes  not  from  the  ignorant  immigrant  but 
from  the  educated  native.  Indolence,  according  to  Professor 
Bryce,  is  a  no  less  pernicious  foe  to  democracies  than  ignorance. 
'^Indifference  to  public  affairs,"  he  says,  ''shows  itself  not 
merely  in  a  neglect  to  study  them  and  fit  one's  self  to  give  a 
judicious  vote,  but  in  the  apathy  which  does  not  care  to  give  a 
vote  when  the  time  arrives.  They  who  have  their  private  ends 
to  serve,  their  axes  to  grind  and  logs  to  roll  are  not  indolent. 
Private  interests  spur  them  on ;  and  if  the-  so-called  good 
citizen  who  has  no  desire  or  aim  except  that  good  government 
which  benefits  him  no  more  than  every  one  else,  does  not  bestir 
himself,  the  public  funds  may  become  the  plunder  and  the 
public  interests  the  spoil  of  unscrupulous  adventurers." 

Numerous  instances  in  our  country  testify  to  the  correctness 
of  Professor  Bryce's  views.  The  corrupt  have  made  spoil  of 
the  public  interests,  yet  they  are  not  in  the  minority  in  any 
community  nor  in  any  political  party.  When  they  control  it  is 
not  because  of  numerical  strength  but  because  of  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  so-called  "better  element."  Honesty  can  rule 
whenever  it  may  choose  to  do  so.  Not^  however,  by  prayer  or 
denunciation,  not  by  petition  or  remonstrance,  but  by  united 
and  intelligent  action  at  the  time  when  action  counts.  Crood 
intentions  count  for  little  in  politics.  While  good  citizens  are 
content  to  deplore  evil,  the  authors  of  that  evil  wiU  revel  in  the 
spoils.  The  blessings  of  good  government  will  not  descend 
from  heaven  as  manna  fell  in  the  wilderness.  A  people  who 
would  be  well  governed  must  govern  themselves,   and  self- 
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government  everywhere  calls  for  self-Baorificing  publio  service. 
The  educated  and  refined  may  prefer  the  qaietnde  of  stady  to 
stormy  contests  for  control  of  public  affairs,  but  they  cannot 
shrink  from  the  conflict  without  infidelity  to  the  state.  In 
government,  as  elsewhere,  nothing  worth  the  having  can  be  had 
without  its  price,  and  the  price  of  honest  government  is  con- 
stant and  intelligent  activity  on  the  part  of  honest  men.  There 
is  no  royal  road  to  good  government  If  we  would  reach  the 
goal,  the  way  lies  along  the  hard  and  unattractive  path  of 
political  effort  and  political  struggle. 

Intelligent  observation  wiU  readily  disclose  the  low  estimate 
placed  upon  their  citizenship  by  voters  who  in  the  conventional 
sense  are  nnpnrohasable.  In  their  speech  and  even  in  their 
thoughts  they  may  regard  it  as  a  priceless  heritage,  but  in  their 
action  they  treat  it  as  a  thing  almost  without  value.  This  cheap 
view  of  citizenship  is  not  confined  to  the  indolent  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  vote.  It  is,  perhaps,  shown  in  its  clearest 
light  by  the  trifiing  manner  in  which  it  is  treated  by  men  who 
always  do  vote,  who  are  active  in  politics,  and  who  would  resent 
as  an  unpardonable  affront  any  imputation  that  their  votes  are 
for  sale.  Yet  a  smile,  a  hearty  hand-shake,  a  plea  of  personal 
friendship  or  of  neighborly  interest,  will  buy  the  votes  of 
mnltitudes  of  self-imagined  incorruptible  citizens.  Nothing  is 
commoner  than  for  men  to  give  their  votes  to  candidates  simply 
because  they  have  been  personally  solicited  by  flattering  words. 
Such  men  cheapen  their  citizenship  even  more  than  they  who 
sell  their  votes  for  cash.  The  price  received  is  less.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  pnblic  sentiment  can  be  so  successfuUy  defied 
when  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  public  can  be  so  easily 
bribed  f  A  man's  vote  should  be  beyond  the  reach  and  infiu- 
enoe  of  personal  flattery  or  personal  friendship  as  completely 
as  it  should  be  beyond  the  reach  and  influence  of  gold. 

The  ballot  is  a  sacred  trust  It  is  not  the  personal  belonging 
of  him  who  casts  it,  to  be  disposed  of  by  whim  or  caprice. 
Think  of  the  long  line  of  martyrs  to  English  liberty  who  perished 
at  the  stake,  in  dungeons,  or  on  the  scaffold,  that  the  subject 
might  have  the  right  to  participate  in  government,  of  the  labors 
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and  hardships  of  the  men  who  founded  oar  own  government^ 
and  of  the  later  sacrifices  of  the  men  who  preserved  it,  and 
then  think  of  the  men^  well  educated,  professedly  good  citizens, 
for  whose  very  right  to  vote  those  lives  were  given,  those 
sacrifices  made,  those  hardships  endured,  bestowing  this  vote  as 
a  personal  fiftvor  to  whomsoever  asks  for  it !  Gould  there  be 
more  heartless  civic  ingratitude  than  this  f  Want  of  enlighten- 
ment is  the  probable  explanation  for  it  Gan  and  will  our 
educational  institutions  teach  the  citizen  to  guard  his  right  of 
suffrage  as  the  apple  of  his  eyef  If  so  they  will  have  struck  at 
the  source  of  most  of  our  political  woes.  For  when  men  shall 
value  their  franchise  they  will  demand  and  they  will  find  a  way 
to  secure  the  services  of  competent  men.  Our  legislatures  will 
be  controlled  by  our  best  and  not,  as  commonly  now,  by  our 
inferior  elements.  Brains  will  then  become  a  qualification  for 
office  and  character  will  be  no  hindrance  to  political  success. 

The  imparting  of  a  higher  sense  of  the  value  of  civic  rights 
and  powers  essentially  involves  a  change  of  mental  attitude  in 
respect  to  politics.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  and  equally  de- 
pendent upon  the  possibility  of  persuading  men  to  see  clear  and 
think  straight  in  matters  political,  is  the  creation  of  just  notions 
of  the  purposes  of  government  and  the  relations  of  public  offi- 
cials to  the  people.  It  may  seem  almost  disloyal  even  to  inti- 
mate that  the  average  American  citizen  does  not  understand  the 
functions  of  government  or  comprehend  the  duties  of  public 
servants,  but  candor  compels  the  insistence  that  such,  unfortu- 
nately, is  the  case.  He  may  have  mastered  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment but  he  lamentably  fails  in  practice.  In  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  The  practical  work- 
ing of  the  spoils  system  to-day  stands  out  as  a  colossal  monu- 
ment to  the  non-patriotism  of  the  American  people.  It  proves 
beyond  question,  that  however  firm  may  be  their  grasp  of  the 
principles  of  government,  they  have  perverted  those  principlee 
in  their  application.  The  prevailing  system  of  treating  public 
offices  as  prizes  to  be  distributed  by  some  fortunate  manipulator 
among  his  obsequious  followers  is  as  far  removed  from  the  nor- 
mal conduct  of  government  as  would  be  the  dissemination  of  dis- 
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ease  from  the  natural  fanctioDS  of  a  board  of  health.  No 
thoroughly  sane  people  would  tolerate  it.  Make  the  people  po- 
litically sane,  and  the  system  will  speedily  fall  by  its  own  weight. 
For  the  people  will  then  understand  that  it  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  furnish  sustenance  to  pauperized  politicians. 
Under  the  ruling  system,  we  obediently  follow,  like  political 
imbecilesy  the  leadership  of  men  whose  only  daim  to  our  support 
is  that  they  are  already  drawing  or  hope  to  draw  from  our  sub- 
stance.    We  think 

**  We're  kind  o'  fulfillin'  the  prophecies 
Wen  we're  on'y  jest  changin'  the  holders  of  offices." 

We  permit  ourselves  to  be  cajoled  into  the  belief  that  their  cause 
is  our  own,  when  their  single  aim  is  to  exact  tribute  from  our 
purse. 

Do  we  not  need  mental  awakening  more  than  we  need  schemes 
of  govemmentf  Would  not  the  power  of  the  corrupt  leader  be 
gone  the  moment  honest  men  should  see  him  as  he  is--corruptf 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  American  people  are,  in  some  sense, 
hypnotized  by  their  self-appointed  guardians  f  Is  it  not  appar- 
ent that  incomplete  mental  development  rather  than  imperfect 
moral  sense  is  the  root  of  corrupt  American  politics  f  We  need, 
therefore,  thoroughly  to  arouse  the  various  educational  forces  of 
the  nation  to  the  necessity  of  inculcating  rational  views  of  poli- 
tics and  government.  We  must  create  a  sentiment  that  will  de- 
mand of  every  college  graduate  in  the  land  some  public  tribute 
to  the  education  with  which  he  has  been  endowed.  Wherever 
men  glibly  talk  of  patriotism  and  profess  to  seek  the  public 
good,  there  should  be  some  one  like  Socrates,  who  will  extort 
from  them  explanations  of  what  they  mean  by  virtue,  justice,  or 
patriotism,  and  by  probing  their  answers  expose  their  ignorance 
and  hypocrisy  to  the  world.  When  this  shall  come  to  be  the 
habit  of  intelligent  Americans,  our  political  redemption  will  be 
near  at  hand. 

Linton  Sattebthwait. 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  GERRYMANDER. 

BY  JOHN  HAYNES,  OF  JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

TOON  FISKE  in  his  ''  Civil  GovernmeDt''  graphically  tells  us 
^  how  Gtovemor  Gtorry  of  Massachusetts  achieved  the  unen- 
viable distinction  of  giving  his  name  to  one  of  the  most  firmly 
rooted  and  reprehensible  practices  of  American  politics.  The 
essence  of  the  gerrymander  was  not  invented  by  the  governor, 
but  was  even  before  his  time  familiar  in  the  famous  rotten  bor- 
oughs of  England. 

The  practice  known  as  gerrjrmandering  is  condemned  by  all  onr 
general  principles  and  defended  by  all  politicians  at  least  as  a 
means  of  self-defense  against  the  other  party.  Its  evils  are  uni- 
versally admitted,  yet  not  always  fully  realized.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  these  is  the  motive  which  the  practice  furnishes  for 
holding  voters  in  strict  subservience  to  their  party,  lest  a  temi)o- 
rary  triumph  should  enable  the  other  party  to  gain  a  permanent 
advantage  by  this  means.  To  show  the  capabilities  of  the  gerry- 
mander a  single  instance  will  suffice.  In  1888  Ohio,  being  ger- 
rymandered by  the  Republicans,  sent  fifteen  Bepublicans  and  six 
Democrats  to  Congress.  In  1890,  having  been  in  the  meantime 
gerrymandered  by  the  Democrats,  it  sent  fourteen  Democrats  and 
seven  Bepublicans. 

The  first  essential  of  a  good  apportionment  is  approximate 
equality  in  the  population  of  the  respective  districts.  How  £eur 
we  are  from  having  this  may  be  judged  from  the  following  fig- 
ures: 

The  population  of  the  Sixth  Indiana  District  is  139,359 ;  of 
the  Seventh  District,  195,472 ;  of  the  Fifth  Maryland,  153,912  ; 
of  the  Second  Maryland,  208,165 ;  of  the  Seventh  New  York, 
114,766  ;  of  the  Fourteenth  New  York,  227,978,  a  difibrence  of 
over  113,000.  The  population  of  the  First  Oregon  District  is 
174,768,  of  the  second  313,767,  a  difference  of  over  187,000  in 
round  numbers. 
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In  all  these  states  except  Maryland  there  has  been  a  reappor- 
tionment sinoe  1890|  and  there  would  have  been  one  in  Maryland 
if  the  l^islatnre  had  done  its  duty. 

EaimesB  as  between  the  parties  is  seldom  realized.  Massachu- 
setts probably  has  the  best  apportionment  at  present-,  as  her  gov- 
ernor was  of  a  different  party  from  the  majority  of  the  legislature 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  law,  a  fi»ct  which  compelled  a 
fiur  measure  if  any  was  to  pass. 

What  are  the  possible  remedies  for  this  confessedly  deplorable 
oonditioD  f 

In  one  or  two  states  the  decisions  of  the  courts  have  been  of 
some  value  in  restraining  outrageous  inequalities  of  population. 
Not  much,  however,  is  to  be  expected  from  this  source,  and  even 
were  all  the  districts  equal  in  population,  they  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  unfair  as  between  the  parties. 

David  Dudley  Field  and  other  distinguished  publicists  have 
advocated  proportional  representation  as  the  best  remedy  for  this 
aB  for  other  evils. 

It  would  be  effective  as  a  remedy  for  gerrymandering,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain ;  it  seems  to  me  that  the  remedy  would  not 
be  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  writer  ventures  to  propose  another  method,  which  he  has 
never  seen  suggested.  He  would  have  a  general  law  passed  by 
Congress,  according  to  which  all  states  should  be  apportioned — 
a  rule  capable  of  exact  statement  and  universal  application 
which  would  secure  approximate  equality  in  population,  fairness 
b^^een  the  parties,  and  at  least  as  compact  districts  as  we  now 
have.  This  rule  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  the  states  are 
divided  into  counties,  which  are  in  turn  divided  into  various 
minor  civil  divisions.  In  many  states  the  counties  are  divided 
into  state  senatorial  and  representative  districts.  Colorado, 
Montana,  and  Florida  divide  their  counties  into  precincts,  Oeor- 
gia  into  military  districts,  Mississippi  into  beats,  the  New  Eng- 
land States  into  towns. 

Maryland  is  the  only  state  not  completely  divided  into  coun- 
ties^ but  even  Maryland  would  come  under  the  rule,  which  is  as 
foUowB : 
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I.  Divide  the  number  representing  the  population  of  the 
state  into  two  parts  to  be  called  quotas.  (1)  If  the  number  of 
districts  to  be  formed  in  the  state  is  even,  the  quotas  will  each 
be  one  half  the  population  of  the  state.  (2)  If  the  number  of 
congressional  districts  to  be  formed  is  an  odd  number,  the  quotas 
shall  be  to  each  other  as  the  number  of  districts  less  one  divided 
by  two  is  to  the  number  of  districts  plus  one  divided  by  two, 
and  their  sum  shall  be  equal  to  the  population  of  the  state. 

II.  Divide  the  state  Into  two  sections  as  follows :  (1)  When 
the  length  of  the  state  is  from  east  to  west,  take  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  section  the  most  westerly  county  of  the  state,  or, 
in  case  two  or  more  counties  are  equally  far  west,  the  north- 
westernmost  county.  To  this  add  the  most  westerly  or  north- 
westerly of  the  counties  contiguous  to  the  one  first  taken  and  so 
proceed,  adding  county  after  county  till  the  addition  of  another 
county  would  make  the  section  exceed  the  quota,  or  in  case  the 
quotas  are  unequal,  the  smaller  quota.  This  border  or  marginal 
county  shall  be  placed  in  that  one  of  the  two  sections  which 
would  lack  most  of  the  proper  quota  without  it,  provided  that 
the  addition  of  the  marginal  county  shall  not  make  either  sec- 
tion exceed  or  fall  short  of  its  quota  more  than  5,000.  If  its  ad- 
dition to  either  section  would  have  that  effect  it  shall  be  divided 
by  having  part  of  its  largest  minor  civil  divisions  put  with  the 
first  section.  These  minor  civil  divisions  shall  be  taken  in  the 
same  order  as  the  counties  were  taken  till  the  first  section  is  com- 
plete. If  the  last  minor  civil  division  of  any  ^ind  to  be  added 
shall  be  found  too  large  it  shall  be  divided  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  county.  If  a  minor  civil  division  on  the  margin  be  found 
too  large  and  have  no  subdivisions  it  shall  be  divided  by  those 
charged  with  the  duty  of  districting  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  section  as  nearly  equal  to  the  quota  as  is  consistent  with 
clearly  defined  boundaries.  (2)  If  the  length  of  the  state  be 
from  north  to  south,  the  first  section  shall  be  made  up  by  begin- 
ning with  the  northernmost  or  northwestern  most  county  and  pro- 
ceeding in  like  manner  as  before,  except  that  the  northern  or 
northwestern  counties  and  minor  civil  divisions  shall  be  added 
till  the  section  is  complete. 
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IIL  All  territory  not  inclnded  in  the  first  section  shall  make 
np  the  second  section. 

lY.  If  the  taking  of  any  county  or  minor  civil  division  as  a 
pare  of  the  first  section  in  the  order  above  given  shall  resnlt  in 
leaving  the  remaining  territory  of  the  state  in  two  or  more  non- 
oontigaons  parts,  that  county  or  division  shall  be  passed  over 
till  it  can  be  taken  without  so  dividing  the  territory  of  the  sec- 
ond section. 

Y.  If  the  state  cannot  be  divided  by  proceeding  by  counties, 
the  division  shall  be  made  using  the  largest  of  the  minor  civil 
divisions  into  which  the  state  is  divided  or  the  largest  which  it 
is  found  can  be  used. 

YL  If  either  of  the  sections  formed  as  above  is  entitled  to 
more  than  one  cougressman,  it  shall  be  divided  into  two  sub- 
sections in  the  same  manner  as  the  state  was  divided,  and  each 
subsection  shall  be  so  divided  and  subdivided  till  the  whole  state 
is  divided  into  the  same  number  of  sections  as  the  number  of 
congressmen  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  these  sections  shall  be 
the  congressional  districts. 

YIL  Any  two  civil  divisions  shall  be  considered  contiguous, 
if  any  part  of  one  directly  north,  south,  east,  or  west  of  any 
part  of  the  other  is  separated  from  it  by  nothing  but  water. 

YIIL  If  any  county  or  minor  civil  division  has  been  divided 
in  the  process  of  making  a  section,  its  parts  shall  be  treated  like 
entire  counties  or  civil  divisions  in  making  all  subdivisions  of 
the  sections.  To  illustrate  these  rules  let  us  take  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  which,  with  the  irregularities  of  boundaries  and 
coast-line,  serves  as  a  fair  example  of  the  working  of  the  rule. 

The  number  of  representatives  is  13.  The  first  quota  is 
1,033, 358 A,  or  A  of  the  total  population  of  2,238,943.  The 
length  of  the  state  is  from  east  to  west,  so  we  start  with  Berkshire 
County  and  add  successively,  Hampden,  Hampshire,  Franklin, 
Worcester,  and  Middlesex,  which  gives  us  a  population  of 
1,019,244.  The  addition  of  the  next  county,  Norfolk,  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  our  quota.  It  must  therefore  be  divided. 
When  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  state  senatorial  districts,  we 
find  that  the  Second  Norfolk  Senatorial  District  is  too  large. 
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We  then  try  the  division  by  state  representative  districts,  and 
adding  the  Eighth  Norfolk  Bepresentative  District  get  a  popu- 
lation of  1,034,806,  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  quota.  This 
completes  the  first  section,  which  consists  of  the  counties  above 
named  and  the  Western  Bepresentative  District  of  Norfolk 
County. 

Let  us  follow  the  subdivision  of  the  eastern  section,  which  has 
a  population  of  1,204,137,  and  is  to  have  seven  congressmen. 
We  proceed  from  north  to  south.  Essex  Gounty  is  taken,  pop- 
ulation 299,995.  Sufiblk  Gouuty  is  too  large  to  add  and  must 
be  subdivided.  We  proceed  by  state  senatorial  districts  till  we 
come  to  the  Fifth  Sufiblk  Senatorial  District,  which  is  divided, 
the  work  going  on  by  representative  districts  till  we  come  to 
the  Eleventh  Suffolk  Bepresentative  District,  identical  with 
Ward  Eleven,  Boston.  This  we  find  too  large  and  proceed  by 
precincts,  taking  the  five  northernmost,  and  get  a  population  of 
516,847,  the  quota  being  516,058t,  or  \  of  the  population  of  the 
larger  section.  These  two  illustrations  show  the  working  of  the 
method.  The  difference  between  the  largest  district,  having  a 
population  of  175,795,  and  the  smallest,  having  a  population  of 
169,174,  is  6,621. 

I  have  estimated  that  it  would  be  theoretically  possible  in  a 
state  like  New  York  for  the  largest  district  to  differ  from  the 
smallest  by  20,834,  but  we  may  say,  from  the  law  of  chances, 
that  the  extreme  difference  would  seldom  exceed  10,000. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  method  divides  counties,  cities, 
and  even  wards.  In  the  case  of  Massachusetts,  it  divided  four 
of  the  thirty-one  cities  outside  of  Boston  which  would  have  to 
be  divided  under  any  system.  On  the  other  hand,  this  has  the 
advantage  of  limiting  the  power  of  the  cities,  which  may  easily 
become  disproportionate.  The  division  of  counties,  though  not 
now  common,  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  districts  are  to 
even  approximate  equality. 

Has  GongresR  power  to  pass  a  law  providing  a  general  rule  for 
apportioning  congressional  districts!  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this  power  under  Article  1,  section  4,  clause  1  of  the  federal 
Gonstitution,  which  reads  as  follows :     ''The  times,  places,  and 
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manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives 
shall '  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof,  but 
Oongreas  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  such  regnlations 
except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  senators." 

It  woold  make  very  little  difference  who  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  i)erforming  the  work,  as  it  would  be  a  mere  matteY  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  correctness  of  the  work  could  be  tested  by 
any  intelligent  person. 

The  above  rule  has  been  framed  with  special  reference  to  the 
dividing  of  states  into  congressional  districts,  but  its  underlying 
principle  is  capable  of  indefinite  application.  It  could  be  used 
with  proper  modifications  in  dividing  states  into  districts  or 
cities  into  wards.  In  the  latter  case  the  division  into  sections 
might  proceed  by  blocks. 

We  believe  every  one  will  admit  the  desirability  of  having  all 

the  states  divided  into  congressional  districts  by  a  general  rule, 

if  there  ia  a  possibility  of  having  such  a  rule  which  will  be  just 

as  between  different  parts  of  the  states  and  fair  as  between  the 

political  parties.    The  rule  proposed  is  not  given  as  an  ideally 

perfect  one,  but  as  a  proof  that  a  general  rule  which  would 

greatly  improve  present  conditions  is  possible  and  therefore 

desirable. 

John  Haynes. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  STATE  LABOR  TRIBUNALS. 

BY  NORMAN  T.  MASON,  ESQ. 

THE  recent  declarations  of  labor  leaders  that  hereafter  work- 
ingmen  must  look  to  the  ballot  for  redress  of  grievances 
give  fresh  importance  to  the  discussion  of  political  remedies 
for  labor  disputes.  The  ballot  can  furnish  a  remedy  in  but  one 
of  two  ways ;  either  by  the  election  of  executives  who  shall  de- 
liberately refuse  to  enforce  the  laws  as  they  now  stand,  or  by 
selecting  legislators  who  shall  make  new  laws. 

It  is  fBAT  to  presume  that  the  latter  alternative  is  the  one 
which  has  inspired  labor  to  look  to  the  ballot-box  for  what  it 
has  failed  to  obtain  from  the  strike.  Such  a  presumption,  how- 
ever, makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  a  practical  legislative 
remedy  be  speedily  found.  For  if  this  fails,  the  remaining  alter- 
native— the  selection  of  executives  who  will  not  enforce  the  law — 
is  but  another  road,  i^nd  a  short  one,  to  anarchy. 

The  strike  and  ^'lockout"  have  not  only  proved  ineflBcient, 
but  so  desperately  wasteful  and  ruinous  that  they  are  worse 
than  the  ills  they  were  meant  to  cure.  It  is  plain,  too,  that  they 
could  never,  under  any  circumstances,  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case.  For  if  thereby  labor  should  break  the  power  of  capital, 
the  necessity  of  a  rightful  adjustment  of  the  relations  between 
them  would  still  exist ;  and  if  labor's  strength  should  itself  be 
broken,  there  would  still  be  the  same  necessity.  Might  does  not, 
and  would  not,  make  right.  The  triumph  of  the  strike  means 
either  socialism  or  despotism ;  its  entire  and  final  defeat  means 
anarchy  or  slavery. 

Neither  can  we  look  to  profit-sharing  for  the  speedy  relief  we 
must  have.  To  compel  the  sharing  of  profits  would  be  socialism ; 
to  obtain  it  otherwise  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth — the  greater 
the  need,  the  slower  the  growth.  The  more  bitter  the  strife  be- 
tween employer  and  employed,  the  less  likely  is  this  method  of 
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setUement  to  be  adopted.    Profit-sharing  is  and  must  be  the  off- 
springy  as  well  as  the  parent>  of  peace,  not  of  strife. 

No  more  can  be  hoped  from  conciliation  and  volnntary  arbi- 
tration. When  parties  agree  to  arbitrate,  their  diflBcnlties  are 
already  half  settled.  It  is  when  one  of  the  parties  either  ref  oses 
to  arbitrate,  or  to  accept  the  resolts  of  arbitration,  that  the 
neoeasitiy  of  some  other  method  of  adjustment  becomes  apparent 
and  OTcrwhelming.  The  most  important  benefit  derived  from 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  state  boards  of  arbitration  is  not 
what  they  have  actually  accomplished  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, but  in  their  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mid- 
dle ground  in  such  controversies— one  upon  which  the  arbitra- 
tors can  unite  as  reasonable  and  just ;  that  there  are  facts  which 
can  be  juridically  determined,  upon  which  a  rational  judgment 
can  be  based,  and  by  which  the  rightfulness  of  the  demands  of 
either  party  can  be  definitely  measured ;  that  there  is,  in  short, 
such  a  thing  as  justice  between  employer  and  employed,  a  thing 
which  can  be  practically  ascertained,  and  which  ought  to  be 
capable  of  practical  application. 

The  principles  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  if  universally  adopted 
in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  would,  undoubtedly,  afford  the 
long-sought  relief;  but  from  a  human  standpoint,  the  church 
militant  is  not  yet  ready  to  become  the  church  triumphant,  and 
the  redemption  of  the  race  is  still  but  a  prophecy  and  a  promise. 

The  logic  of  recent  events  seems  to  some  to  point  toward  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  what  are  called  ''  natural  monopolies,"  as 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  numerous  railroads  now  in  the 
hiuids  of  United  States  receivers,  with  the  possibility  of  others  to 
follow  (a  possibility  which  will  become  a  probability  unless 
strikes  and  boycotts  are  speedily  abolished),  the  increasing  regu- 
lation of  commerce  by  congressional  legislation;  the  protection 
to  common  carriers  sought  and  obtained  from  United  States 
marshals  and  United  States  trooi>s — all  point  indeed  to  that 
conduaion. 

Amde,  however,  from  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  ownership,  there  are  two  observations  to  be  made :  (1)  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  natural  monopolies  would  at  best  afford 
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bat  a  partial  solution  of  our  present  troubles ;  there  would  still 
remain  differences  to  be  adjusted  in  all  other  occupations  and 
employments ;  in  manufocturesy  and  trade,  and  artificial  monop- 
olies. (2)  Gtovernmental  ownership  could  only  be  effected  in 
preventing  strikes,  etc.,  by  compelling  employees  to  accept  the 
terms  laid  down  by  the  government ;  otherwise  the  government 
would  occupy  no  differenii  position  from  that  of  any  other  em- 
ployer. What  government  might  thus  do  as  owner,  it  might> 
with  equal  propriety,  do  as  law-giver.  The  matter  of  ownership 
is,  therefore,  a  non-essential  detail,  in  so  for  as  the  problem 
under  consideration  and  the  power  to  regulate  and  control  are 
concerned. 

The  first  observation  above  made  would  not  apply  to  socialism 
or  nationalism,  since  all  occupations  would  then  be  equally  sub- 
ject to  the  ruling  power ;  but  the  second  observation  would  still 
apply  with  full  force ;  that- which  government  could  do  as  owner 
or  employee,  it  could  with  the  same  propriety  do  as  l^^ator 
and  executive,  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  the  end  sought 
to  invest  it  with  the  full  attributes  of  socialism. 

The  deep-seated  distrust  of  socialism  among  the  masses  and 
the  more  conservative  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  is  so  great 
that,  whatever  the  final  outcome  may  be,  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able hope  of  speedy  relief  from  either  of  the  last  two  plans.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  other  methods  outlined.  While  something 
may  be  hoped  for  in  future  years  from  a  part  or  all  of  them,  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  plan  will  be  so  generally  adopted  in  the  near 
fhture  as  to  furnish  adequate  relief,  unless  it  be  as  the  result  of 
some  social  cataclysm — a  catastrophe  which,  we  must  confeas, 
seems  each  year  more  seriously  imminent. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  t  Could  government  tribunals  be  es- 
tablished with  authority  to  hear  and  determine,  under  compul- 
sory process,  all  labor  grievances,  and  with  power  to  enforce 
their  decrees  t 

It  is  conceded  that  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  can  be  compelled 
to  litigate  that  concemiug  which  they  have  a  i>erfect  right  to 
make  their  own  choice ;  that  all  workmen  have  a  perfect  right 
to  choose  by  whom,  and  the  terms  upon  which,  they  will  consent 
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to  be  employed ;  and  that  all  employers  have  corresponding 
rights.  If  strikes  or  lockouts  could  be  confined  to  private  en- 
terprises which  are  not  affected  with  a  public  use  or  interest, 
and  if  their  effects  could  be  limited  to  the  i>arties  directly  in  dis- 
pute, there  could,  therefore,  be  no  legal  ground  of  interference. 

Becent  experience,  howeyer,  clearly  demonstrates  that,  with 
the  increasing  size  and  power  of  trade  and  labor  organizations, 
any  action  taken  by  them  must  of  necessity  seriously  interfere 
with  the  liberties  and  rights  of  others.  The  Great  Midland  coal 
dispute  in  England,  it  is  estimated,  cost  the  mine-owners  directly 
involTed,  and  the  transportation  companies  and  consumers 
agaiQSt  whom  no  grievance  existed,  over  seventy-five  million 
dollars.  Over  one  million  miners  were  idle,  but  over  three 
and  one  half  million  were  rendered  destitute.  The  Lehigh  Val- 
ley strike  is  supposed  to  have  cost  the  parties  directly  interested 
from  one  and  one  half  to  two  millions ;  while  the  loss  indirectly 
occasioned  to  those  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  dispute,  but 
who  were  compelled  to  share  the  suffering  necessary  to  its  ad- 
justment, was  probably  not  less.  The  railroad  and  Pullman 
strikes  of  this  year,  with  estimated  direct  losses  of  eighty 
millions,  vividly  illustrate  what  we  are  to  expect  from  present 
organizations  and  methods,  the  chief  eflBciency  of  which  consists 
in  the  damage  which  they  are  able  to  infiict  upon  the  public  at 
hirge. 

If  bodies  of  men  have  the  right  to  entail  upon  the  commu- 
nity such  losses  as  these  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  certain 
claims  or  privil^es  of  their  own,  why  have  not  individuals  the 
same  right!  If  they  can  accomplish  such  results  indirectly  by 
the  use  of  means  which  necessarily  tend  that  way,  why  can  they 
not  do  so  directly  t 

The  answer  is  plain  and  conclusive.  No  man,  or  body  of  men, 
whether  employers  or  employed,  has  the  right  to  stop  work 
with  the  intent  to  compel,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  or- 
dinarily will  compdy  the  cessation  of  work  by  others  and  entail 
loss  on  dependent  trades  and  innocent  third  parties ;  for  such 
others  have  the  same  right  to  continue  operations  that  the  dis- 
contented have  to  cease  therefrom,  and  any  intent  to  interfere 
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with  this  equal  rights  ooupled  with  any  conduct  having  that  object 
in  view,  is  a  wrongful  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  another. 

If  this  be  true,  it  is  certain  that  government  has  not  only  the 
authority,  but  is  clothed  with  the  duty,  under  what  is  known  as 
the  police  power,  to  compel  labor  and  capital  to  adjust  their 
differences  by  resort  to  tribunals  created  for  that  purpose. 
Trial  by  wager  of  battle  has,  in  individual  disputes,  given  way 
to  that  by  jury.  So  in  collective  disagreements,  trial  by  strike 
and  lockout  must  give  way  to  trial  by  court  and  judge.  This  is 
the  only  method  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  or  which  offers  any  hope  of  speedy  and  peaceable 
adoption. 

But  how  would  it  be  possible  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  such  a 
tribunal!  The  state  certainly  could  not  compel  either  employ- 
ers or  workmen  to  carry  out,  by  way  of  specific  performance,  an 
award  as  to  wages,  or  other  terms  of  service.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  make  of  itself  a  taskmaster,  and  of  its  subjects,  slaves. 

The  state  might,  however,  through  its  tribunal,  say  to  the 
employer,  ''If  you  continue  to  avail  yourself  of  the  labor  of 
those  of  your  workmen  who  choose  to  remain  with  you,  it  shall 
be  upon  such  and  such  terms"  ;  and  to  the  employees,  ''If  you 
desire  to  continue  in  your  present  positions,  it  shall  be  upon 
such  and  such  terms." 

This  would  be  no  more  than  is  now  said  to  employers  by  work- 
men before  a  strike,  or  to  workmen  by  employers  before  a  lock- 
out. Labor  now  says  to  capital,  "  If  you  continue  to  avail  your- 
self of  our  labor,  it  shall  be  upon  certain  specified  terms  which 
we  consider  fair  ]  otherwise  we  will  force  you  to  dose  your  es- 
tablishment." The  employer  retorts,  "If  you  wish  to  retain 
your  present  positions,  it  must  be  upon  certain  other  terms, 
which  I  consider  just.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  accept  them, 
you  may  go."  The  sole  difference  would  be  that,  as  things  now 
are,  it  is  an  interested  party  who  fixes,  or  attempts  to  fix,  the 
terms  upon  which  the  other  shall  continue  operations ;  while 
under  the  plan  proposed,  it  would  be  a  disinterested  tribunal 
which  would  fix  such  terms,  and  that  only  after  the  parties 
themselves  had  failed  of  agreement 
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The  master  who  gave  lees  wages  than  those  thus  fixed  by  the 
tribanal  might  be  fined  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference.  The 
laborer  who  accepted  more  might  likewise  be  fined,  and  the  sum 
might  be  made  collectible  through  his  employer,  who  would  be 
empowered  to  retain  the  amount  from  his  wages.  The 
employer  could  also,  if  necessary,  be  enjoined  for  a  fixed  period 
from  hiring  any  one  except  upon  the  terms  laid  down  by  the 
decree,  and  the  workmen  could  likewise  be  enjoined  from 
accepting  work  of  their  old  employers  except  upon  the  same 
terms. 

Ab  a  result  there  would  no  longer  be  any  motive  for  a  resort 
to  the  strike  or  lockout,  because  nothing  could  be  gained  in  that 
way ;  the  terms  of  the  decree  could  not  be  changed  by  a  lock- 
out, nor  made  more  favorable  by  a  strike.  The  only  alternative 
to  obedience  would  be  a  cessation  of  operations  for  the  entire 
period  fixed  by  the  tribunal.  Since  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
such  a  cessation,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  occur  unless  the  de- 
cree were  so  unjust  that  work  could  not  be  continued  without 
positive  loss. 

In  addition  to  removing  the  motives  which  induce  a  strike  or 
lockout,  such  a  decree  would  have  the  .aflBrmative  sanction  of 
natural  forces.  Why  do  workmen  now  accede  to  demands  of 
their  employers,  or  employers  to  those  of  their  workmen  t  Either 
because  they  consider  the  demands  just,  or  because  they  prefer 
to  submit  to  some  injustice  rather  than  cease  to  work.  Exactly 
the  same  reasons  would  exist  with  equal  force  were  similar  de- 
mands made  by  a  tribunal  instead  of  by  interested  parties. 
There  would  be  no  more,  and  no  less,  compulsion  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  Each  party  would,  if  dissatisfied,  have  the 
same  right  as  at  present  to  cease  operations.  His  '^  personal  lib- 
erty "  would  be  as  great  then  as  now. 

There  would  thus  be  the  same  motives  to  continue  work  after 
the  tribunal's  decision  as  now  exist  to  avoid  a  strike  or  lockout 
There  would  be  the  same  desire  of  gain  and  need  of  livelihood  ; 
the  same  necessity  of  self-preservation  on  the  part  of  capital,  as 
well  as  of  labor ;  and  it  would  be  these  motives  which  would 
compel  the  acceptance  of  the  decree  and  enforce  its  execution. 
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In  additioDi  there  would  be  the  power  of  public  opinion  and 
the  absence  of  all  reason  for  disobedience. 

That  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  just  to  both  parties  than  any  so-called ''  agreement "  reached 
after  a  bitter  and  exhausting  struggle,  must  go  without  saying. 
It  is  this  principle — this  likelihood  of  greater  justice — ^which 
sustains  the  whole  fabric  of  the  courts  as  they  now  exist,  and 
as  they  have  existed  since  the  days  of  barbarism.  To  reject  it  is 
to  reject  the  corner-stone  of  our  civilization.  The  refusal  to  ap- 
ply it  to  bodies  of  men  in  the  same  way  as  to  individuals  is  the 
b^inning  of  anarchy.  Organizations  should  not  be  allowed  to 
resort  to  methods  which  have  long  since  been  denied  to  individ- 
uals. '^IJpon  what  meat  do  these,  our  Ctesars  feed,  that  they 
should  grow  so  great  t  '^ 

The  question  at  issue  is  simple.  Shall  we,  in  mistaken  devo- 
tion to  the  ideals  of  personal  liberty,  continue  to  allow  aggrega- 
tions of  men  and  of  capital  to  inflict  untold  suffering  and  loss  upon 
each  other,  and  immeasurable  damage  upon  the  public!  Shall 
we  continue  to  allow  them  to  endanger  government,  imperil 
liberty,  and  threaten  the  foundations  of  our  civilization  itself! 
Or  shall  we  apply  old  principles  to  new  conditions,  and  require 
organizations,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  submit  their  controver- 
sies for  settlement  to  representative  tribunals  of  the  state  and 
nation  !  It  is  a  burning  question  and  demands  a  speedy  and  un- 
equivocal answer. 

NosMAN  T.  Mason. 


CLEVELAND  CONFERENCE  FOR  GOOD  CITY  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

BY  CLINTON  ROGERS  WOODRUFF. 

THE  qaestion  of  municipal  reform  baa  grown  to  be  one  of 
national  importance;  this  was  evidenced  by  the  Third 
National  Gonference  for  Good  Gity  Gtovemment,  held  in  Gleve- 
landy  the  last  three  days  of  the  past  months  where  every  impor- 
tant city  of  the  country  was  represented  by  a  paper  or  by  dele- 
gates. The  widespread  and  general  interest  in  the  proceedings, 
as  shown  by  the  newspaper  reports,  emphasized  the  fact  that  no 
section  of  our  land  is  free  from  the  evil  efTects  of  municipal  mis- 
govemment  and  corruption ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
may  equally  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  awakening  that  must 
sooner  or  later  result  not  only  in  palliating  many  of  our  munici- 
pal maladies,  but  in  completely  exterminating  them.  Mani- 
festations of  sturdy  determination  were  not  wanting,  in  fact  were 
numerous ;  and  if  the  Gleveland  conference  was  distinguished  by 
any  one  feature,  it  was  by  the  resolute  courage  exhibited  in  seek- 
ing and  £EM)ing  the  true  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  agitation  and  the  efforts  at  reform  until 
permanent  results  are  effected. 

Papers  were  presented  dealing  with  the  municipal  conditions 
of  the  Pacific  coast  cities — San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland ; 
with  thoee  of  the  southern  cities — ^New  Orleans,  Ghattanooga, 
Louisville ;  with  those  of  the  interior — ^Denver,  Omaha,  Indian- 
apolis^ Detroit,  Golumbus,  Ginoinnati ;  with  those  of  the  East — 
Washington,  BufiiEtlo,  Jersey  Gity,  Allegheny,  and  Pittsburg.  It 
was  the  same  story  everywhere,  that  of  inefficiency,  incomplete- 
ness^ corruption,  frustrated  reform  efforts ;  but  the  varying  skill 
of  each  artist  made  the  portrayal  as  interesting  as  it  certainly 
was  informing  and  valuable ;  and  there  were  lights  as  well  as 
shadows,  especially  in  those  on  Ghattanooga  and  Allegheny, 
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whose  mayors  were  their  reporters.  These  two  acoonnts  were 
encouraging  as  showing  what  can  be  done  by  the  right  kind  of 
men  in  office }  and  as  enforcing  a  principle  that  mnst  be  accepted 
as  axiomatic  before  any  real  progress  can  be  made,  that  good 
government  is  a  question  of  men,  rather  than  of  laws  or  meas- 
nresy  although  both  are  important  As  Oarl  Schnrz,  I  think  it 
was,  once  put  it,  ^^  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  laws  made  by 
Lucifer  and  executed  by  (Jabriel,  than  made  by  Gabriel  and  ex- 
ecuted by  Lucifer." 

The  papers  almost  unanimously  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that 
bad  municipal  government  in  American  cities  was  largely  due  to 
the  intrusion  of  national  politics  into  municipal  politics,  and  the 
government  of  municipal  affidrs  on  the  basis  of  national  partisan 
platforms.  This  idea  was  also  the  leading  one,  both  of  the  presi- 
dent's  annual  address  and  the  vice-president's  paper  on  *^  Munici- 
I>al  Government  by  National  Parties."  Both  may  be  said  to 
have  crystallized  the  thought  that  has  come  to  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  reformers  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Bichard- 
son  held  that  a  national  party  was  as  unfit  for  governing  a  munici- 
pality as  an  ax  for  digging  the  ground,  or  a  spade  for  cutting 
down  trees. 

To  the  same  end  President  Carter  said  : 

I  ooDclude  that  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  remedy  for  our  munici- 
pal ills,  lies  in  asserting  as  our  platform  the  plain  and  simple  doctrine 
that  municipal  administration  is  no  proper  concern  of  the  national  and 
state  parties,  and  that  they  should  not  interfere  in  any  manner  with  it, 
and  in  acting  on  that  doctrine  aggressively  by  arraying  all  who  i^ceept 
it  in  organizations  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  candidates 
pledged  to  administer  office  absolutely  without  reference  to  national  or 
state  politics.  This  may  be  said  to  be  orthodox  Municipal  League  doc- 
trine. 

Another  fact  upon  which  nearly  if  not  all  the  speakers  agreed, 
was  that  many  of  our  present-day  political  ills  are  due  to  the  in- 
difference and  apathy  of  the  citizens,  not  only  of  the  recently 
naturalized  citizens,  but  of  all  classes,  even  the  so-called  '^good 
citizen."  Mayor  Ctoorge  W.  Ochs'  (of  Chattanooga)  statement 
can  be  regarded  as  a  representative  one,  ''  The  misfortune  in 
our  cities  is  the  bad  citizenship  of  good  citizens." 
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This  dty  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  character  of  its 
I>opnlationy  having  from  its  very  isolation  escaped  the  Eoropean 
ontponring  to  which  many  other  cities  have  been  subjected.  No 
gold  mines  developed  gambling  or  speculation  \  it  has  prospered 
in  ways  entirely  legitimate.  Its  edncational  standard  is  high 
and  its  inhabitants  cultivated  and  refined.  No  question  of  un- 
restricted immigration  or  universal  suffrage  in  any  way  compli- 
cates the  problem ;  and  yetj  we  find  there  the  same  weak,  in- 
efficient, corrupt  government,  unfortunately  common  through- 
out the  country.  The  people,  so  busy  making  money,  have  be- 
come indifferent,  and  the  politicians  profiting  thereby  have  come 
in,  as  elsewhere,  and  taken  full  possession  of  the  city's  works 
and  departments. 

The  conference  demonstrated  that  municipal  misgovemment 
is  not  a  sectional  one.  New  Orleans  is  as  bad  in  proportion  as 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore ;  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land as  bad  as  Louisville  or  Indianapolis.  The  form  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  corruption  may  vary  with  the  different  cities,  and  the 
proportions ;  but  we  find  everywhere  a  complaint,  nay,  more,  a 
demonstration,  that  American  municipalities  are  not  what  they 
should  be  ;  they  foil  tsa  short  of  reaching  even  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  efficiency  and  completeness.  They  are  resting  under  a 
shadow  of  disapproval  that  must  sooner  or  later  become  oppres- 
sive and  life-destroying,  unless  dispelled  and  a  newer  and  bet- 
ter era  inaugurated.  This  abundant  and  general  discussion, 
however,  in  national  conferences  and  through  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  will  before  long  create  a  public  sentiment  in 
fieivor  o^  and  a  demand  for,  better  city  government,  that  will 
eventually  carry  all  before  it 

Another  foct  emphasized  by  the  Gleveland  conference  was  that 
the  best  elements  in  our  various  communities  are  beginning  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  question  and  so  to  some  extent  remove 
the  stigma  that  has  thus  far  rested  upon  them.  The  best,  not 
socially  and  financially  necessarily,  but  the  best  from  the  point 
of  view  of  citizenship  and  patriotism,  are  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
fight  for  higher  civic  standards. 

It  would  take  several  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly  to  do  justice  to 
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all  the  very  ezoellent  papers  read  at  Gleyeland.  They  were  of 
a  high  order ;  some  of  them  masterpieces  of  effectiye  statement. 
They  will  be  published  in  book  form,  like  those  deliyered  at 
Philadelphia,  and  distributed  among  the  several  hundred  exist- 
ing reform  bodies  and  the  scores  of  embryo  organizations,  to  per- 
petuate as  fully  as  xKxasible  the  beneficent  results  of  the  meeting. 
Great  as  was  the  direct  influence  of  the  Philadelphia  meeting, 
by  far  greater  was  its  indirect  influence,  through  the  published 
accounts  of  its  proceedings. 

Lucius  B.  Svrift,  who  is  known  the  country  over  as  an  uncom- 
promising civil  service  reformer,  read  a  delightftil  paper  on 
<<The  Municipal  Condition  of  Indianapolis."  He  described  the 
conditions  which  enabled  his  city  at  one  time  to  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  civic  failures;  the  successful  efforts  to  secure  a 
charter ;  and  its  ineflBcaoy  to  give  good  government  without  the 
right  kind  of  men.  His  testimony  was  to  the  efflsct  ''that  the 
best  of  laws  and  rules  become  a  humbug  in  the  hands  of  knaves 
and  fools,"  and  further  that  ''there  can  be  no  permanent  reform 
in  any  city  so  long  as  its  public  service  is  open  to  be  preyed 
upon  by  its  ward-bummers."  The  reforms  accomplished  in  Oin- 
dnnati  through  the  establishment  of  Bi-Partisan  Police  and 
Election  Boards  were  described  by  Gharles  B.  Wilby,  Esq.  This 
system  has  worked  well  there  because  of  the  leaven  of  civil  serv- 
ice reform  contained  in  it ;  but  in  other  respects  Gincinnati  is 
no  better  off  than  the  majority  of  her  sister  cities.  D.  E.  Wil- 
liams's paper  on  Golumbns  wittily  described  how  the  situation 
was  complicated  and  aggravated  by  the  flEM^t  that  state 
politicians  who  had  lost  their  hold  and  ex-office-holders 
settled  at  the  state's  capital  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  and  prey,  if  possible,  upon  a  smaller  community  ; 
as  did  those  who,  having  been  sent  to  the  legislature  and  having 
betrayed  their  constituents'  interest,  were  afraid  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  fiace  their  outraged  and  ofttimes  enraged  neighbors. 

Frederick  L.  Siddons  outlined  the  anomalous  municipal  con- 
ditions under  which  residents  at  our  nation's  capital  must  live. 
Without  any  voice  in  shaping  their  government,  Washingtonians 
receive  whatever  Gongress  chooses  to  give  them.    Living  under 
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seyeral  systems  of  laws,  the  precise  limits  of  which  caa  scarcely 
be  accurately  defined  by  the  shrewdest  lawyers,  they  have  been 
unable  to  secure  relief  from  a  body  charged  with  consideration 
of  the  gravest  questions.  Why  they  should  be  deprived  of  self- 
government  does  not  appear,  but  the  fact  remains  and  the  re- 
sults are  bad. 

Judge  R  J.  Blandin,  who  drafted  the  law  by  which  Oleveland 
is  now  governed,  believes  that  a  very  substantial  measure  of  re- 
form can  be  obtained  through  wisely  drawn  laws.  In  his  paper 
on  ^'Uniform  Organization  for  Ohio  Cities"  he  maintained  his 
argument  to  this  end.  He  set  forth  in  great  detail  and  convin- 
oing  deamess  the  ills  that  result  from  the  atrocious  methods  of 
dassiflcation  now  in  vogue  in  Ohio.  In  fact,  he  showed  that  it 
is  i>ossible  for  one  city  to  be  in  several  classes  at  the  same  time, 
and  therefore  subject  to  several  sets  of  law.  Akron  is  such  a 
city.  It  is  recognized  as  a  second-class  city  of  the  third  grade, 
but  it  has  so  many  other  hybrid  grades  applicable  to  it  by 
special  enactments  under  the  guise  of  general  laws,  that,  as 

« 

Judge  Yoris  of  Akron  himself  has  said,  '^  no  man  knows  what 
laws  are  applicable  to  it" 

At  former  conferences  methods  of  work  and  organization  have 
always  come  in  for  consideration.  The  Oleveland  meeting  was 
no  exception.  George  Frederick  Elliott,  Esq.,  described  the 
working  of  a  Law  Enforcement  Society )  and  Prof.  Albion  W. 
Small,  taking  the  Ohicago  Oivie  Federation  as  a  text,  set  forth 
the  principle^  governing  civic  federations.  The  general  ques- 
tion of  municipal  government  was  considered  from  woman's 
standpoint  by  Mrs.  0.  A.  Eunkle,  of  New  York ;  from  the 
physician's  standpoint  by  John  L  Billings,  M.D.,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  from  the  minister's  standpoint  byBev. 
Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  of  Oolumbus,  in  a  paper  on  ''Civic 
Religion."  John  Willis  Baer,  of  Boston,  prepared  a  paper 
(read  by  Rev.  J.  Z.  Tyler)  on  ''The  Work  of  Christian  En- 
deavor Societies  in  Behalf  of  Good  City  Government." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  pronounce  the  Cleveland  conference  a 
distinct  success;  an  inspiring  and  auspicious  occasion,  which 
will  mark  a  distinct  step  forward  in  municipal  reform. 

Clinton  Eogebs  Woodruff. 


"WOMAN'S  PART  IN  POLITICAL  SINS":   A  REPLY. 

BY  MRS.  E.   R.  MSREDITH. 

IF  ONE  exaggeration  can  be  canceled  by  another^  the  article  in 
the  Jane  nnmber  of  The  Amesioak  Magazike  of  Giyiob 
on  '^  Woman's  Part  in  Political  Sins"  may  be  considered  as 
folly  meeting  the  remark  of  the  New  York  physician,  who,  in 
commenting  on  the  cormption  of  politics  in  that  dty,  said  of  its 
women :  ^'They  alone  are  innocent  of  these  crimes  and  gnilUeas 
of  all  this  disgrace."  Behold  the  connter-charge.  ^'Whenever 
a  blight  rests  on  any  hnman  lifCi  it  is  generally  becaose  some 
woman  has  failed  in  her  doty  to  that  life." 

In  all  the  platform  speeches  from  those  women,  whose  thooghts 
according  to  this  writer  *'  are  fixed  on  the  superiority  of  woman 
and  the  inferiority  of  man/'  I  have  never  heard  one  in  which 
woman  was  so  nndnly  magnified  and  man  reduced  to  snch  in- 
significance, as  in  this  article  of  Mrs.  Winston's.  Woman  ^'con- 
trols the  stream  of  life,"  ''she  has  always  been  the  controlling 
factor  in  human  affairs."  If  the  stream  is  impure,  or  the  afihirs 
ill- conducted,  upon  her,  of  course,  the  blame  must  rest. 

Has  fatherhood  nothing  to  do.  with  heredity  and  the  former 
head  of  the  family  been  decapitated!  There  are  men  who  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  the  controlling  power  in  their  own  homes, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  their  wives  agree  with  them  on  that 
point.  Even  where  the  government  of  the  family  is  thrown  al- 
most entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  mother,  the  influence  of 
the  father  cannot  be  nullified.  At  least,  he  either  supports  or 
undermines.  Not  infrequently  the  diildren  of  happy  homes, 
where  both  parents  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  bring  them  up 
to  love  righteousness,  furnishing  example  as  well  as  precept,  are 
led  astray  by  outside  influences.  That  judgment  would  surely 
be  a  harsh  one  which  would  hold  those  parents  guilty  of  the 
misdoings  of  their  children.    How  much  more  so  the  sentence 
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that  holds  the  mother  alone  answerable  for  the  after-life  of  chil- 
dren reared  amid  the  adverse  environment  of  homes  in  which 
they  are  not  even  equal  sovereigns. 

Nothing  oonld  be  more  untrue  concerning  the  women  who 
''work  for  various  philanthropies,"  and  desire  the  ballot  as  an 
inBtrument  of  power  in  their  work,  than  the  assertion  that 
''tiieee  would-be  reformers  entirely  ignore  the  home  influence.'' 
They  neither  ignore  nor  wish  to  supplant,  but  simply  to  supple- 
ment it.  They  do  not  think  their  control  over  their  boys  will  be 
leasened  by  going  to  the  polls  with  them.  They  do  know  that 
the  logical  minds  of  children  draw  inferences  un&vorable  to 
woman  from  her  exclusion  from  the  franchise.  The  boy  of 
twenty- one  can  vote,  whatever  his  ignorance,  or  stupidity,  or 
moral  obliquity.  Age  confers  no  such  right  upon  his  sister  who 
stood  abreast  with  him  in  school.  No  matter  how  good  his 
mother  may  be,  or  how  wise  his  teacher,  if  she  be  a  woman,  in 
rdation  to  the  government  they  are  perpetual  minors.  There  is 
in  this  an  implication  of  some  incapacity  in  the  feminine  sex, 
which  breeds  insubordination  against  home  rule. 

The  supposition  that  the  women  who  are  connected  with  the 
various  philanthropic  movements  '*  spend  their  time  in  flitting 
from  one  convention  to  another"  to  the  neglect  of  their  homes 
and  their  children  is  quite  baseless.  Many  of  them  have  already 
raised  their  children  and  now  have  time  for  outside  work. 
Others  feel  that  the  mental  and  moral  gain  to  themselves  more 
than  compensates  the  home  for  their  transient  absence.  One 
woold  imagine  fit>m  the  writings  of  anti-sufiOragists  that  the 
women  who  desired  the  ballot  almost  lived  in  conventions.  To 
many  they  are  the  brief  vacations  in  lives  otherwise  fllled  with 
home  duties,  which  bring  to  them  the  chance  of  wider  outlook 
and  the  inspiration  of  contact. 

There  are  some  whose  abilities  and  opportunities  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure  to  special  lines  of  work,  and  from  the 
ranks  of  these  come  the  leaders  necessary  to  success  in  any 
movement.  Women  have  been  praised  for  giving  themselves 
to  miasionary  work,  in  foreign  lands  so  unhealthful  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  their  children,  if  they  had  any,  must  be  sent  home 
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to  their  friends  to  raise.  Why  should  the  women  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  caose  of  humanity  in  their  own  lands  be 
censured  f 

It  is  true  there  are  many  ill-governed  homes,  and  not  only  the 
^'burden  of  motherhood,"  but  many  other  of  life's  burdens  are 
shouldered  ''in  a  make-shift  sort  of  a  way."  These  evils  are 
diminished  by  any  course  of  training  that  gives  clearer  judg- 
ment and  more  business-like  habits,  results  of  education  more 
frequently  found  in  those  who  do  not  confine  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  home  atmosphere.  Upon  examination,  the  homes 
of  women  interested  in  philanthropic  work,  even  those  of  the 
suffragists,  on  whom  the  chief  odium  rests,  would  be  found  to 
contain  the  average  share  of  good  government  and  domestic  hap- 
piness. To  them  it  is  at  least  partly  owing  that  enlightened 
educators  have  within  the  last  few  years  awakened  to  the  truth 
that  in  order  to  make  good  citizens,  distinct  instruction  in  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  was  advisable  and  that  the  love  of 
country  might  be  fostered  by  the  various  drills  which  promote 
devotion  to  our  flag. 

If  the  present  governmental  corruption  is  in  any  degree  the 
result  of  the  previous  neglect  of  this  training,  the  blame  should 
rest  lightly  on  the  head  of  the  disfranchised  citizen,  who,  in- 
stead of  sitting  ''  always  at  the  helm,"  has  been  to  this  date  rele- 
gated to  a  chair  in  the  cabin  and  given  distinctly  to  understand 
she  had  nothing  to  do  with  running  the  ship. 

The  assailed  point  is  the  one  to  which  the  defenders  rally,  and 
in  a  controversy  it  often  receives  undue  emphasis.  When  the 
question  of  educating  woman  was  under  debate  some  of  its  ad- 
vocates went  so  far  as  almost  to  prove  education  quite  unneces- 
sary. So  in  the  struggle  for  equality,  the  assertion  of  superi- 
ority may  have  been  used  in  rebuttal  of  the  counter-charge  of 
inferiority.  Generally  it  is  claimed  that  women,  especially  those 
who  do  not  want  the  ballot,  need  it,  to  arouse  them  to  a  proper 
sense  of  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  our  government.  No 
other  means  produce  such  effects.  Eight  months  after  the  fran- 
chise was  given  to  the  women  of  Colorado,  the  booksellers  of 
Denver  said  there  had  been  more  demand  for  books  on  politicid 
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economy  within  that  time  than  in  as  many  years  previons. 
DaUy  there  came  into  the  headquarters  of  the  Equal  Snfihige 
Association^  women  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  some  of 
them  foreigners^  who  said,  ''Now  that  we  have  received  this 
new  right>  where  shall  we  learn  to  qualify  ourselves  to  use  it  in- 
telligently f" 

A  great  deal  of  severe  and  wholly  unjust  criticism  has  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  all  over  the  Union,  concerning  the  effect  of  equal 
Boftrage  in  Colorado.  Colorado  is  not  the  only  state  that  has 
failed  to  realize  the  glorious  results  predicted  from  an  overwhelm- 
ing Republican  victory.  The  three  women  they  elected  to  the 
legislature  could  hardly  be  expected  to  leaven  so  large  a  lump  in 
one  session. 

They  were  not  puffed  up  and  did  not  behave  themselves  un- 
seemly, the  bills  they  introduced  were  good  without  excep- 
tion, and  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  lower  house,  of  which 
they  were  members,  was  more  decorous  than  the  senate.  Mrs. 
Winston  impugns  the  moral  influence  of  woman's  vote  because 
they  only  ''increased  the  temperance  vote  by  5,300."  It  was  the 
Prohibition  vote  that  was  thus  increased,  and  very  few  of  the 
Prohibitionists  expected  their  votes  to  do  more  than  protest 
against  the  iniquity  of  the  liquor  traf&c.  Some,  even  of  the 
Prohibitionists,  voted  for  the  party  then  in  power  because  they 
believed  they  would  be  more  likely  to  enforce  the  restrictive 
laws  already  enacted  than  the  Bepublicans.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  all  temperance  i>eople  are  not  at  present  Prohibi- 
tionists. And  there  are  a  great  many  women  as  well  as  men 
who  had  been  so  long  trained  to  regard  the  Bepublican  party  as 
the  sooroe  of  all  political  good  that  they  could  not  shake  ofT 
their  allegiance.  Even  after  they  had  gone  into  a  convention 
which  showed  them  that  a  combination  of  all  the  women  and  all 
the  good  men  unused  to  the  machinations  of  politics  were  no 
match  for  an  organized  machine  which  went  on  grinding  out 
candidates  contrary  to  their  will,  they  concluded,  in  many  cases, 
to  support  the  nominees  because  although  they  were  willing  to 
admit  the  Democratic  ticket  to  be  the  best  in  the  field,  it  could 
not  be  elected,  and  in  this  crisis  it  would  not  do  to  throw  away 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  CHARITY. 

BY  ALMA  SEYMOUR  SHERMAN. 

^^'T^HE  i)oor  ye  have  with  you  always  '^  is  as  tarue  tx>-day  as 
i-      when  said  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
the  problem  of  their  improvement  and  their  oare  is  nearly  as 
old  as  man  himself. 

The  old  adage  reads :  '*  Find  out  a  law  of  nature  and  work 
along  its  line  for  the  improvement  of  man,  and  success  will 
crown  your  efforts" ;  but  the  wisdom  of  generations  was  not 
keen  enough  to  find  out  this  law  until  1852  when  Mr.  Charles 
Loring  Brace  began  his  ''Boys'  Meetings"  and  established  the 
work  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  the  tenement  quarters  of 
NewTork  City.  In  his  simple  remedy — 'Trevention,  not  cure  " — 
we  have  our  modem  charity.  ' '  The  moti ve,  spirit,  and  varied  pos- 
sibilities of  the  family  plan  "  and  the  plaeiog  of  neglected  and 
homeless  children  in  good  family  homes,  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
great  law  of  nature  is  well  nigh  in  operation.  The  little  child, 
after  all,  is  the  important  factor  in  the  world.  When  the  old 
king  demanded  of  the  Spartans  fifty  of  their  children  as 
hostages,  they  replied  :  ''  We  would  rather  give  you  a  hundred 
of  our  most  distinguished  men."  This  was  but  a  fair  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  child  to  any  commonwealth  and  to  any  age. 
Lord  Bacon  said :  ''  Give  me  the  child  and  the  state  shall  have 
the  man"  ;  while  Buskin  asserted  that  ''the  true  history  of  a 
nation  is  not  its  wars,  but  its  households ;  and  that  the  state 
should  make  it  her  duty  to  see  that  every  child  born  therein 
should  be  well  housed,  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  well  educated, 
until  it  reached  the  years  of  discretion."  The  idea  of  pre- 
ventive work  is  generally  adopted  by  most  organizations  of  the 
present  day — working  for  dependent  children  and  for  many 
juvenile  offenders.    It  is  reaching  the  child,  reaching  the  house- 
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hold,   and  bringing  them  together  as   one    wherein  lies  the 
strength  of  this  modem  movement  in  charity  work. 

Self-respect  is  the  most  elevating  feeling  with  which  the  mind 
can  be  inspired,  and  it  is  this  self-resi)ect  which  may  be  cultiva- 
ted by  placing  neglected  children  in  good  families,  there  to  be 
taught  individual  responsibility  and  to  receive  individual  care. 
Mr.  Brace  says:  ''There  is  no  difiTerence  in  the  needs  of  the 
poor  children  and  those  of  the  rich.  They  require  sympathy 
and  hope,  steady  occupation  and  the  prospect  of  success,  just  as 
all  children  do.  Indifference  is  just  as  chilling  to  the  one  class  as 
to  the  other.  Each  i>oor,  deserted,  unfortunate  creature  in  the 
streets  is  an  individual  like  no  other  being  whom  (3od  has 
created.  He  must  have  sympathy,  individual  management^  en- 
couragement for  good  conduct,  pain  for  bad,  instruction  for  his 
doubts,  tenderness  for  his  weakness,  care  for  his  habits." 

Signs  are  abroad  that  an  era  of  more  natural  methods  in  hu- 
manitarian work  is  drawing  near ;  and  yet  the  vast  majority  of 
children,  in  the  care  of  child -helping  agencies,  are  still  provided 
for  in  institutions,  ''shut  away  from  the  wholesome  atmosphere 
of  every-day  home  life,"  and,  until  we  fully  realize  and  utilize 
the  great  natural  forces  of  life,  such  as  home  and  friends  and 
neighborhood,  we  need  not  look  for,  nor  exx>ect,  great  succesa. 
Many  i>eople  there  are  who  yet  look  to  the  orphan  asylum  for 
help  for  dependent  children  and  to  the  reformatory  and  jail  for 
saving  the  criminal  child.  But  such  asylums  are  bequests  of 
monastic  days,  and  children  reared  in  them  often  grow  up  singu- 
larly backward  and  stupid,  showing  a  want  of  pluck,  unable  to 
shift  for  themselves,  with  little  experience  that  will  fit  them  for 
the  thousand  petty  hardships  of  a  poor  man's  life.  They  are 
taken  care  of  by  machinery,  as  it  were  ;  by  pressing  the  button, 
all  of  the  electric  splendor  of  modern  invention  surrounds  them — 
"a  poor  preparation  for  a  boy,  who  must  live  in  a  small  house, 
who  should  build  his  own  fires,  split  his  own  wood,  light  hia 
own  lamp."  They  go,  three  times  daily,  to  the  table  to  partake 
of  food  prepared  and  set  before  them,  without  effort  or  care 
upon  their  part  Many  are  the  girls  who  have  been  returned  to 
these  institutionSfPronounced  stupid,  not  knowing  even  the  names, 
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much  leas  the  uses,  of  common  utensils  they  were  constantly 
called  npon  to  employ  in  the  family  home  procured  for  them. 

We  desire  to  do  the  wisest  possible  work  for  these  children, 
for  they  are  the  hoi>e  of  our  nation  ;  and  sometimes  I  fear  that 
we  do  not  comprehend  the  importance  of  looking  after  them 
pT0i>erly.  Se  we  have  erected  and  maintained  institutions  of  all 
kinds — reformatories,  jails,  prisons,  orphan  asylums,  and  schools, 
while  waiting  for  Mr.  Brace  to  teach  us  that  the  family  is  Gtod's 
reformatory,  and  the  only  institution  needed  to  reach  the  de- 
pendent>  and  many  times,  the  criminal  children.  This  wise 
world  has  stood  still  with  the  apparent  feeling  that  the  children 
were  a  small  part  of  the  community,  hardly  worth  serious  atten- 
tion or  especial  care,  forgetting  that  the  law-breakers,  as  well  as 
ttie  law-makers,  of  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  century  are  in 
ttie  arms  of  their  mothers,  in  care  of  the  charity  organizations, 
or  upon  the  streets  of  to-day.  We  think,  however,  that  we  are 
b^:inning  to  realize  that  the  morality  of  the  child  is  the  moral- 
ity of  the  world. 

Benevolent  i>eople  everywhere  are  making  a  careful  study  of 
this  important  question,  and  we  sometimes  feel  that,  if  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  and  similar  organizations  of  the  country 
could  to-day  take  all  of  the  unfortunate  children  of  the  streets 
under  their  care,  while  they  are  yet  very  young,  another  gener- 
ation would  find  no  need  of  further  study  of  the  dependent  child 
problem. 

''  We  need  clear-headed  and  dean-hearted  American  citizens," 
and,  as  they  should  be  the  product  of  our  American  homes,  we 
are  learning  to  think  that>  through  the  family,  we  may  look  for 
regeneration.  It  has  been  said:  ''Every  high,  pure  aim  of 
fiither  and  mother,  every  honest,  modest  custom  of  a  young  man's 
home,  the  cleanly  life  of  his  boyhood,  the  habits  of  reverence, 
the  prayer  he  learned,  are  so  many  stones  in  the  rampart  which 
shall  defend  his  middle  life  from  storm  and  ruin." 

We  look  with  pride  and  satisfaction  upon  the  success  which 
has  followed  this  method  of  operation,  until  it  has  extended  its 
arm  to  and  been  accepted  by  the  continents  across  the  ocean,  and 
bj  the  islands  in  the  seas.    But  may  not  the  time  now  be  ripe 
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fer  DB  to  giiher  from  them  new  ideee  which  shall  give  to  us 
meCfaods  wheteby  we  may  aoeomplish  the  most  important  work! 

Ooght  we  not  to  look  with  deqpeet  acdidtade  into  the  prob- 
lem of  how  best  to  hdp  tiieee  nnf<vtonate  diildren  in  tiieir 
homes^  and,  throng^  them,  their  paraitsf  Forwe  find  affection 
and  love  amcmg  the  very  iKKn*|  alas !  many  times  more  tme  than 
we  do  in  the  homes  of  the  very  rich,  and  poverty  is  no  warrant 
that  we  may  take  the  child  from  its  natoral  jMrent 

This  new  diarity  is  sweeping  throng^  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  world.  ''Ub  supreme  purpose  is  to  establish 
more  humane^  or  reach  more  divine  relations  between  those  who 
are  well-to-do  and  those  in  distress,  to  make  life  full  of  the  re- 
alities of  personal  service."  There  are  grand  possibilities  of 
this  personal  service  in  onr  ^^ college  settlement"  and  ''hall 
home  "  undertakings.  May  such  efforts  receive  from  us  the  en- 
couragement they  deserve.  Hassachus^te  has  her  state,  primary, 
and  industrial  schools,  which  are  most  excellent — ^taking  care  of 
her  dependent^  homeless,  and  often  criminal  children  who  can- 
not be  provided  for  by  their  friends.  The  state  forbids  these 
diildren  being  condemned  as  paupers,  thus  in  the  very  beginning 
inspiring  them  with  self-respect. 

These  are  preparatory  schools  where  children  are  trained  for 
good  family  homes :  while  the  Ohildren's  Aid  Society  has  an 
agent  who  attends  the  municipal  criminal  courts  daily,  gives  bonds 
for  Juvenile  offenders  placed  on  probation  under  their  care,  many 
of  whom  are  allowed,  while  on  their  probation,  to  remain  in 
their  own  homes.  Influence  and  encouragement  in  every  way  are 
thrown  about  them  to  keep  them  from  becoming  more  depraved. 
This,  surely,  is  meeting  these  early  offenders  at  the  front  doors 
of  the  reformatories  and  jails  by  never  allowing  them  to  enter, 
or  their  young  lives  to  become  burdened  with  attending  disgrace. 
There  has  been  attendance  at  court  in  the  interest  of  offenders 
24,000  cases,  13,500  investigations  of  homes,  and  more  than 
28,000  visits.  This  work  is  done  by  i>aid  agents  of  the  CSiil- 
dren's  Aid  Society ;  besides  which  there  are  about  one  hundred 
women — ^volunteer  workers — ^who  visit  girls  placed  in  homes 
from  the  state,  primary,  and  industrial  schools. 
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Another  branch  of  the  work  being  done  is  for  the  homes  of 
the  poor  in  Boston.  We  wish  to  call  particular  attention 
to  the  '^home  libraries."  The  method  certainly  will  commend 
itBdf  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  study  it. 

Michigan  was  the  first  state  in  our  Union  to  see  her  duty  and 
accept  the  care  and  maintenance  of  her  dependent  as  well  as  of 
her  criminal  children.  At  Ooldwater  is  the  ^' State  Public 
School,"  an  educational  and  protective  institution  supported  by 
taxation,  the  same  as  the  common  schools,  where  the  unfortunate 
children  of  the  state  are  cared  for,  but  not  as  criminals,  until  a 
good  &mily  home  can  be  provided  for  them ;  or,  under  some  cir- 
comstances,  they  are  returned  to  their  own  parents.  The  county 
agents,  working  with  the  school,  make  the  method  of  operation 
similar  to  that  of  our  own  Ghildren's  Aid  Society,  except  that 
in  Michigan  it  is  the  work  of  the  state. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  rearing  of  children  in  insti- 
tutions, but  experience  has  taught  us  that  the  institution,  with 
itB  enforced  habits  of  neatness,  regularity,  and  obedience, 
is  almoet  indisi>ensable  for  a  limited  period,  but  for  a 
limited  period  only,  for  many  children  are  taken  from 
homes  of  neglect  and  squalor;  and  we  know  them  to  be 
great  factors  in  preparing  these  neglected  and  often  de- 
cidedly unattractive  children  for  reception  into  homes  found  for 
them.  We  thus  accept  the  institution  as  of  great  and  lasting 
benefit  for  a  short  time,  as  a  preparation  for  family  homes. 

Children  placed  in  free  homes  suffer  most  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  taken  to  fill  the  places  of  cheap  servants.  Gould  we 
have  a  state  school,  or  plan  of  boarding  out,  with  expenses  paid 
by  the  state,  and  thus  avoid  the  haste  and  necessity  of  placing 
children  in  free  homes  to  reduce  expenses,  we  could  overcome 
much  that  tends  to  make  our  work  superficial. 

Few  of  our  states  are  alive  to  their  duty  in  this  matter ;  but, 
since  virtue  is  obtained  by  early  training  and  habits,  the  chil- 
dren of  a  republic  must  be  trained  in  ways  of  honesty,  industry, 
and  self-culture.  It  matters  not  who  they  are,  the  state  cannot 
afford  to  allow  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  crime. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  ''prevention,  not  cure"  idea  took  rooty 
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and  has  resulted  in  the  great  work  with  which  all  are  familiar. 
But  to-day^  I  think,  we  are  beginning  to  see  that,  although  this 
work  has  been,  and  is  stiU,  the  best  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  it  does 
not  accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Onr 
future  work  must  continue  to  be  for  the  children,  but  it  should 
be  for  the  very  little  child,  largely  in  its  own  home. 

Juvenal  says :  '^  The  man's  character  is  made  at  seven.  What 
he  is  then,  he  will  always  be."  Many  needy  children  have  been 
turned  back  and  left  in  the  streets  because  there  was  no  place 
for  them,  either  in  private  or  public  schools,  where  they  could 
receive  the  necessary  care  and  instruction  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  their  character,  to  make  them  worthy  men  and 
women. 

The  story  is  familiar  but  will  answer  as  an  illustration :  From 
a  single  neglected  child  in  a  wealthy  county  of  New  York  State 
there  has  come  a  notorious  stock  of  criminals,  vagabonds,  and 
paupers,  imperiling  life  and  property  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  Not  less  than  1,200  i>ersons  have  been  traced  as  the 
descendants  of  six  children  born  of  this  i>erverted  and  depraved 
woman,  who,  if  when  an  innocent  child  proper  influences  had 
been  thrown  about  her,  might  have  given  to  the  world  1,200 
descendants  who  would  have  blessed  their  day  and  generation. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  our  public  school  system  with 
that  complacency  which  comes  from  entire  satisfiEU^tion.  We 
legislate  for  the  compulsory  education,  but  hardly  give  a  thought 
as  to  the  right  kind  of  instruction.  The  amount  of  training  ob- 
ligatory should  be  what  is  absolutely  required  as  a  foundati<m 
for  honest  and  intelligent  citizenship.  Our  New  England  an- 
cestors felt  that  every  one  should  have  the  foundation  of  an  Eng- 
lish education  at  public  expense,  but  for  their  higher  edncati<m 
they  established  our  colleges  and  universities.  With  prepara- 
tion for  these  colleges  came  the  introduction  of  the  higher 
branches  into  our  common  schools.  This  for  the  then  A-riafcing 
conditions  was  safe  and  right,  but,  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions, which  made  Europe  discover  America  as  a  refuge  fi>r  her 
paupers  and  criminals,  ^'and  with  this  class  landed  and  dis- 
tributed over  our  country  to  breed  moral  disease  among  their  Mr 
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lows,  and  to  propai^te  their  kind/'  we  may  well  ask  what  is  the 
best  instraction  for  the  state  to  give.  Statistics  show  that,  while 
population  increased  170  per  cent,  criminals  increased  445  per 
cent  Should  not  our  system  of  public  instruction  be  remodeled 
for  our  present  population!  ^'The  effect  upon  our  community 
and  upon  our  children  cannot  be  overestimated."  The  majority 
are  utterly  different  from  the  original  stock  for  whom  our  public 
schools  were  established.  The  whole  course  is  now  planned  for 
the  higher  education  of  all,  while  our  table  of  figures  shows  that 
only  four  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  our  public  schools  in  the 
primary  grades  are  able,  from  inclination  or  necessity,  to  take 

• 

advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered.  An  important  question 
is  how  best  to  instruct  and  train  the  96  per  cent  In  our  cities 
it  is  estimated  that  only  one  in  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  boys 
who  enter  the  public  school  goes  through  the  high  schools.  We 
would  not  curtail  the  opportunities  for  higher  education,  but  we 
must  consider  facts  as  they  are.  We  would  extend  our  system, 
if  possible,  and  give  to  this  96  per  cent  manual  training  in  indus- 
trial and  trade  schools.  As  soon  as  a  boy  becomes  a  criminal, 
he  is  sent  to  the  reformatory  and  there  taught  a  trade.  Why 
not  teach  him  a  trade  first,  and  see  if  the  reformatory  will  not 
be  cheated  of  its  prize! 

Our  children  must  be  taught  action  and  industry.  *<  Cultivate 
the  powers  for  creating  and  organizing,  and  then  the  desire  for 
doing  and  accomplishing  will  take  the  place  of  the  desire  for 
having  and  getting."  It  is  much  more  important  to  the  welfeure 
of  the  general  public  that  this  ninety-six  per  cent  should  have 
the  proper  training  for  industry  and  good  citizenship  than  that 
the  four  per  cent  should  have  the  free  high  school.  The  state  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  this  work,  but,  until  she  is  convinced  of  her 
duty,  the  private  philanthropist  has  a  large  field  before  him. 

We  most  take  these  children  from  the  very  earliest,  knowing, 
as  we  do,  that  thousands  of  them  receive  little  or  no  education 
or  training  from  their  parents,  who  are  working  all  day  or 
lounging  about  the  saloons  or  street  comers.  The  children  of 
necessity  receive  only  such  training  as  the  street  can  give  them, 
and  after  five  years  of  such  freedom,  they  may  enter  the  public 
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school.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  from  this  class  come  onr  tmants, 
who  famish  recruits  for  our  large  and  growing  army  of  tramps 
and  criminals  f  A  gentleman^  having  had  thirty  years'  exx>eri- 
ence  in  one  of  our  houses  of  refnge,  said :  '^  It  is  more  essential 
to  have  the  plays  of  onr  children  watched  than  their  work." 
The  kindergarten  starts  work  at  the  beginning  and  is  the 
best  instructor  in  children's  plays.  Its  design  is  to  prevent 
crime.  It  trains  the  child  physically  and  intellectually  and 
morally.  Here  he  is  not  only  told  to  be  good,  but  is  inspired, 
by  help  and  sympathy,  to  be  good,  taught  to  manifest  love  in 
deeds  rather  than  in  words. 

In  a  report  by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York  CSty, 
which  conducts  more  than  a  dozen  kindergartens  in  connection 
with  its  thirty-seven  industrial  schools,  we  find  that  ''very  soon 
it  makes  itself  felt  in  the  streets  and  what  goes  on  there,  as  any 
one  can  see  for  himself  by  observing  the  plays  of  the  children  in 
a  tenement  neighborhood  where  there  is  a  kindergarten,  and 
again  where  there  is  none." 

Generally  speaking,  the  kindergarten  is  now  only  within  the 
reach  of  the  child  of  the  well-to-do  parents^  and  is  considered 
by  them  only  as  an  educational  factor.  To  the  children  of  the 
street,  it  would  be  almost  the  only  moral  fitctor  in  their  whole 
lives. 

Mrs.  Peabody  asserted  that  ''no  greater  benefit  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  our  country  than  the  far  and  wide  spreading  of  the 
kindergarten  as  an  underpinning  to  our  noble  public  school 
system."  Here  is  to  be  gained  the  instruction  which  will  en- 
gender the  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  that  will  make  the  boy 
and  girl  fit  for  all  the  various  relations  of  their  fellow-men. 

And  now,  having  considered  various  systems  in  this  work 
for  children  of  the  street,  we  should  take  great  care  lest 
we  foster  that  false  sympathy  which  is  proving  one  of  the  great- 
est drawbacks  to  the  Ghristian  and  philanthropic  work  of  to-day. 
Sad  as  such  facts  are,  there  are  in  this  beautiful  world  of  ours 
crime  and  criminals,  and  crime  should  be  suppressed  by  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal.  Even  Jesus  Christ,  with  his  mes- 
sage of  love,  did  not  leave  us  without  a  law  of  justice,  and  al- 
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thoagh  the  execatioii  of  this  law  is  often  difficult  and  offensive, 
shonld  we  not  nse  great  care  lest,  in  extending  oar  system  of 
greater  charity,  we  lack  wisdom  and  place  temptations  in  the 
way  of  the  erring  yonths  of  onr  country  f  Oar  nineteenth 
oentary  conditions  present  problems  of  great  weight  for  oar  con- 
sideration. Bat  '*  light  has  been  so  strongly  tamed  apon  the 
evils  of  many  of  the  older  methods  that  abases  have  dropped  in 
many  places"  ;  yet  we  will  still  seek  in  darkness  for  a  better 
and  more  jierfect  way. 

First  of  all,  the  state  shonld  provide  for  her  dependent  and 
nnfortanate  children,  as  well  as  for  her  criminals.  New  York 
City,  the  very  birthplace  of  Ghildren's  Aid  Society  work,  is 
sopporting  an  average  popalation  of  abont  14,000  boys  and  girls 
in  private  institntions,  at  an  annaal  expense  of  nearly  $1,500,000. 
In  the  state  $50,000,000  are  invested  in  asylams,  i>oorhoase8, 
hospitals,  etc.,  with  an  annaal  oatlay  of  at  least  $20,000,000  to 
maintain  them,  and  this  does  not  indnde  her  reformatories, 
jails^  and  prisons. 

Ohio,  with  her  system  of  connty  homes,  took  care,  daring  one 
year,  of  3,573  children,  with  an  average  expense  per  child  of 
abont  $87.  The  same  year,  Oalifomia  paid  $231,215  for  the  care 
of  3,600  of  her  children ;  while  Michigan,  with  abont  doable 
the  popalation  of  Oalifomia^  had  only  abont  200  dependent  chil- 
dren, who  were  all  cared  for  in  the  state  primary  school  at  an 
annaal  expense  of  $35,000. 

The  system  of  placing  anthority  in  the  probate  conrts  of  the 
state  to  grant  admission  into  the  school,  and  as  to  the  snrrender 
of  parental  anthority,  deters  many  from  throwing  off  the  care 
of  their  children,  that,  nnder  other  systems,  is  enconraged. 

In  oar  own  state  of  Pennsylvania  one  of  onr  greatest  needs  is 
more  onited  work.  Divided  as  we  are,  with  more  than  one  hnn- 
dred  institations  and  organizations  working  to  save  children, 
we  have  diverse  methods,  all  more  or  less  good,  bat  which 
wonld  result  ia  mach  greater  benefit  by  more  hearty  cooperation. 

We  are  somewhat  like  the  very  boys  and  girls  for  whom  we  are 
working  ;  since  the  old  apprentice  system  is  of  the  past,  there 
seems  no  place  for  them  to  hold — a  little  work  here  and  a  little 
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there,  which  cannot  bring  the  resolts  a  combined  effort  wonld 
asBnre. 

''We  must  learn  to  take  hold  of  one  another's  hands,  and, 
forming  a  breakwater  thns  against  the  rising  waves  of  i>anp6r- 
ism,  find  oniselves  strengthened  into  better  ways  of  relieying 
suffering." 

The  cares,  the  duties,  and  the  pleasures  which  bind  and  keep 
the  fortunate  mother  and  her  child  in  the  home,  which  require 
her  first  and  best  thought  and  consideration,  leave  but  little  time 
for  most  of  us  to  yield  to  this  work  the  careftQ  thought,  the  strength 
and  time  that  it  deserves,  and  which  we  would  gladly  give  it.  We 
hope  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  our  state  will  see  the  econ- 
omy of  taking  charge  of  this  work  and  of  employing  paid  agents 
— good  Ohristians,  philanthropists — whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
execute,  without  delay,  well-laid  plans  of  consecrated  workers. 

Alma  S.  Shebman. 


INDEPENDENCE  AND  UNION. 

BY  LEWIS  R.   HARLEY,   PH.   D.,   HONORARY  FEIiLOW  IN  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  chief  problem  in  historical  research  deals  with  the  life 
of  the  x>eriod  to  be  studied.  There  is  an  influence  at 
work  which  is  dynamic  and  not  static  in  its  nature.  In  MBtory^ 
the  laws  of  growth  are  everywhere  illustrated.  Long  ago^  the 
king  would  call  around  him  men  with  whom  he  would  confer  in 
regard  to  the  affiurs  of  state,  and  finally  these  men  claimed  that 
they  had  the  right  of  determiniDg  such  things  for  the  king.  In- 
stead of  being  merely  advisory^  they  became  a  determining  body. 
Thus  arose  the  English  Parliament.  The  colonists  held  to  this 
idea^  thus  producing  the  Bevolution  and  the  Constitution.  This 
idea  has  grown  and  taken  i>osse6sion  of  all  our  life.  Every  in- 
dustry is  organized  on  the  representative  system.  We  see  the 
persistence  of  ideas  all  through  history,  and  we  must  follow 
these  ideas  if  we  would  study  history  aright 

The  American  people  and  the  English  had  a  common  interest; 
they  gloried  alike  in  the  Magna  Oharta  and  the  common  law. 
Then  why  did  they  choose  different  paths  f  The  people  who 
came  to  America  were  the  most  democratic,  while  those  who  re- 
mained at  home  were  the  most  aristocratic.  The  Americans 
were  separated  by  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  and  the  spell 
of  aristocracy  was  broken.  Many  of  the  colonies  were  granted 
the  most  democratic  charters.  In  1611,  Virginia  received  a 
charter  which  contained  a  germ  of  American  liberty,  which  was 
also  found  in  the  later  charters  of  Massachusetts,  Carolina, 

*  

Maryland,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  was  the  clause  granting  the  colonies  the  right  to  estab- 
lish local  government  in  their  own  assemblies,  and  to  make 
laws  not  inconsistent  with  the  English  constitution.  Under 
these  charters  the  colonies  continued  to  make  laws  up  to  1776, 
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and  in  the  meantime  the  evolution  of  the  govemment  in  Amer- 
ica went  on.  Oar  anoestors  were  learning  the  lefisons  of  self- 
govemment,  and  working  out  the  principle  later  declared  by 
Lincoln^  ^<a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people." 

The  idea  of  separation  from  Oreat  Britain  was  a  slow  growth. 
It  is  true  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  com- 
plaints were  made  that  there  was  a  desire  for  independence. 
Bat  before  any  revolution  could  take  place,  the  colonies  must 
be  one  in  thought,  spirit,  and  action.  The  two  elements  neces- 
sary to  indei>endence  were  unity  and  separation.  Burgess  well 
expresses  this  idea  when  he  says  that  ethnical  and  geographical 
separation  and  unity  and  identify  of  interests  were  the  two 
forces  which  awoke  the  consciousness  of  the  people  of  ttie  thir- 
teen colonies  to  the  fact  that  they  had  attained  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  sovereignty.  Its  first  enduring  form  was  the  Oonti- 
nental  Oongress.  The  Bevolution  was  an  accomplished  fact  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  1776,  and  so  was  independence.  The 
act  of  July  4  was  a  notification  to  the  world  of  an  accomplished 
fiact  A  nation  and  a  state  did  not  spring  into  existence  through 
the  Declaration.  The  i>eople  simply  testified  to  the  consciousneBB 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  become  a  whole  and  distinct  nation.* 

In  1760,  a  set  of  acts  was  passed  by  England  for  the  better 
government  of  the  colonies.  They  produced  great  effects  by 
uniting  the  colonies  and  leading  to  the  final  separation  from  the 
mother-country.  The  colonists  claimed  that  the  ground  they 
took  was  constitutional.  The  total  effect  was  to  unite  them  and 
break  the  bonds  that  held  them  to  the  British  throne.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  First  Continental  Congress  in  1774  there  were 
already  some  ideas  of  independence.  The  Congress  of  1774  de- 
cided to  defend  New  England  in  her  struggle.  In  doing  this, 
they  justified  the  idea  that  they  were  willing  to  use  force.  New 
England  and  Virginia  armed  and  so  did  the  other  colonies ;  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  they  disclaimed  the  desire  for  separation.  They 
were  only  defending  themselves.  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  and 
then  the  Continental  Congress  organized  the  army  with  Wash- 

*BurgesB,  "  Political  Science  and  Ck>n8titutional  Law/'  voL  1. 
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ington  as  oommaiider-in-chief.  Oongress  also  organized  expedi- 
tions, and  encouraged  the  colonies  to  do  so.  The  news  soon 
came  that  the  king  intended  to  enlist  mercenaries,  and  employ 
the  Indians  against  them^  and  canse  the  slaves  to  rise  up.  When 
this  news  reached  Congress,  it  made  a  great  impression.  Meas- 
ures were  taken  to  send  agents  abroad  in  secret  missions,  and 
the  advice  went  out  to  tear  down  the  king's  local  governments 
and  make  their  own  state  governments. 

In  January^  1776,  Paine  issued  Ids  pamphlet,  ^'Oommon 
Sense,"  and  it  was  spread  over  the  country.  Its  arguments  in 
&vor  of  indei>endence  had  much  influence.  Then  the  colonies 
were  urged  to  adopt  state  governments.  The  great  colony  of 
Virginia  held  a  convention.  The  governor  fled  and  a  new  gov- 
ernment must  be  made,  and  they  authorized  their  delegates  to 
draw  up  a  plan  for  independence.  John  Adams  also  had  passed 
a  resolution  that  the  king's  authority  could  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. But  yet  in  June,  1776,  they  were  not  all  ready  for  inde- 
pendence. The  New  England  and  the  southern  colonies  were 
most  in  £avor  of  independence,  while  the  middle  colonies  were 
against  it.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  most  opposed  to 
the  idea,  while  it  is  clear  that  New  England  with  her  town-meet- 
ing was  most  democratic  and  should  lead  in  the  movement  In 
the  middle  colonies  the  governments  were  not  so  popular,  being 
proprietary,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  they  were  so 
conservative.  It  was  wise  that  the  middle  colonies  should  be 
conservative,  to  hold  back  the  radical  element 

There  was  another  element  in  America  that  did  not  favor  in- 
dependence, fearing  anarchy.  John  Dickinson  argued  that  to 
form  a  foreign  alliance  with  France  was  a  dangerous  thing.  He 
feared  that  even  though  we  gained  independence,  the  House  of 
Bourbon  would  encroach  upon  us.  The  Adamses  and  Franklin 
fiivored  indei>endence,  while  Dickinson  and  Wilson  spoke  against 
it  The  resolution  was  laid  aside  two  weeks  in  order  to  draft  a 
declaration,  and  report  a  plan  of  union.  In  drafting  the  declara- 
tion, Jefferson  played  the  leading  part  He  was  well  equipped 
in  every  sense  of  the  term  to  compose  this  great  political  docu- 
ment    His  political  guide  was  Montesquieu's  *' Spirit  of  the 
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Laws,"  the  leading  doctrine  of  which  is  the  natural  rights  of 
man.  Jefferson  grasped  this  thought  and  applied  it  to  the  press- 
ing wants  of  the  American  people.  During  the  two  weeks,  Jef* 
ferson  prepared  Ids  draft,  and  was  ready  to  report  it  on  June  28, 
with  a  few  slight  changes  made  by  Franklin  and  Adams.  After 
debate  and  amendment,  the  Declaration  was  adopted.  Little  is 
known  of  the  character  of  the  debate  on  the  Declaration,  but  it 
turned  mainly  on  the  wisdom  of  issuing  it  at  the  time. 

The  colonies  finally  gave  their  consent  to  it,  and  it  went  forth, 
producing  great  effects,  uniting  the  people,  infusing  the  army 
with  new  courage,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Wali)ole  exclaimed :  ''I  rejoice  that  there  is  still  a  great  conti- 
nent of  Englishmen  who  remain  free  and  independent,  and  who 
laugh  at  the  impotent  majorities  of  a  prostitute  Parliament." 
William  Lee  wrote  from  England  that  the  Tories  hang  their 
heads  and  keep  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject ;  the  Whigs 
do  not  say  much,  but  rather  seem  to  think  the  step  a  wise  one 
on  the  part  of  America,  and  what  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  measure  taken  by  the  British  majority.  The  sentiment  in 
favor  of  American  independence  spread  rapidly  throughout 
Europe.  Adams  wrote  in  1780  that  he  was  convinced  that  all 
the  powers  in  Europe,  except  Austria,  rejoiced  in  American  in- 
dependence, and  considered  it  as  for  their  interest  and  happiness 
from  many  points  of  view. 

Thus  the  first  great  political  campaign  was  ended.  There  was 
to  be  no  other  campaign  on  this  subject  It  was  settled  forever. 
We  may  differ  to-day  in  regard  to  policies  and  administration, 
but  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  are  fixed  for  all  time. 

The  establishment  of  indei>endence  was  accomplished  through 
revolution,  and  the  classic  passage  on  the  right  of  revolution 
has  found  its  way  into  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
right  to  change  the  form  of  government  is  also  found  in  all  the 
fundamental  statements  of  the  constitutions  of  the  forty-four 
states.  It  is  a  commonly  accepted  principle  of  government  and 
a  reserved  right  true  at  all  times.  It  is  such  a  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  state  that  we  ought  to  trace  it  Besides  the  ordinary 
I)olitical  concept  of  the  right  of  revolution  there  is  also  the 
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eoonomio  oonoept,  which  has  received  bat  little  attention  in  Ids* 
torical  studies.  The  economic  concept  of  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion is  illustrated  in  Franklin's  examination  in  the  House  of 
Oommons.  He  shows  how  the  colonies  are  increasing  in  eco- 
nomic wealth.  He  claims  that  they  are  very  productive  and 
th^  their  interests  are  by  nature  diversified.  This  industrial 
condition  of  America  was  such  as  to  give  it  a  national  life  of  its 
own.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  when  Franklin  lived 
this  was  pure  theory,  as  no  industries  had  yet  developed.  If  a 
country  has  industries  and  a  people  capable  of  government,  then 
we  have  arrived  at  the  natural  conditions  of  a  state.  Eevolu- 
tion  was  precipitated  when  England  struck  a  blow  at  these  eco- 
nomic interests  of  America.  The  Navigation  Laws  mad.e  Hol- 
land disappear  as  a  carrying  nation.  The  productions  of  the 
colonies  were  all  required  to  pass  through  the  custom-house  be- 
fore being  sold,  and  to  sell  goods  to  another  nation,  they  first 
had  to  be  taken  to  England  and  then  reshipped.  Every  vessel 
had  to  reiK>rt  at  an  English  custom-house,  thus  filling  the  British 
treasury.  The  result  was  a  discrimination  against  the  colonies. 
Their  markets  became  glutted  and  there  was  no  outlet  for  their 
products.  Franklin,  Burke,  Chatham,  and  Barre  all  argued 
that  the  industrial  wealth  here  was  suf&cient  for  a  nation.  But 
when  was  that  nation  to  come  f  Franklin  was  conservative  and 
was  not  in  favor  of  revolution  until  he  saw  that  we  had  a  good 
industrial  basis,  such  as  food  and  arms.  When  the  economic 
system  became  such  that  they  could  carry  out  their  ideas,  then 
the  Bevolation  began. 

The  sentdmental  idea  of  the  Bevolution  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Franklin  said:  ''All  that  binds  us  to  England  is  kinship." 
This  is  sentiment.  Awaken  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and 
ttiey  can  be  controlled.  Burke  in  the  Lower  House  and  Pitt  in 
the  TTpi>er  House,  caught  up  the  sentimental  ideas.  The  things 
that  ding  to  us  through  life  are  sentimental.  The  minority  of 
people  all  through  the  colonies  were  against  the  war.  The 
vested  interests  are  always  conservative,  as  revolution  disturbs 
them,  but  when  the  sentiments  were  awakened,  the  conflict  soon 
eame.    Washington,  Hancock,  and  Adams  went  into  the  move- 
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ment  on  philoBophioal  grounds.  Patrick  Henry  went  in  on 
sentimental  grounds.  He  was  an  eloquent  woodsman  and  he 
touched  the  imagination  of  the  people.  If  we  can  fire  ttie  im- 
agination we  make  the  best  soldiers.  In  war,  they  always  have 
the  band  play.  It  is  as  necessary  as  the  piece  of  artiUery.  The 
sentimental  element  helps  to  make  the  state.  In  looking  at  the 
right  of  revolution,  we  must  remember  the  sentimental  side. 

The  growth  of  the  idea  of  separation  from  Oreat  Britain  can- 
not  be  traced  out  unless  we  also  follow  to  its  source  the  idea  of 
union.  The  same  slow  elements  of  growth  are  here  discovered. 
The  first  thing  we  notice  in  tracing  union  is  the  presence  of  ob- 
stacles to  delay  union.  In  New  England  there  were  religious 
qualifications  for  membership  in  the  Oonfederacy  of  1643,  and 
these  conditions  the  other  colonies  would  not  accept  Hence  the 
first  element  necessary  for  union  is  perfect  religious  liberty. 
Penn's  plan  of  1697  contained  provisions  for  extradition,  com- 
merce, taxation,  and  representation.  These  were  the  conditions 
under  which  the  final  union  was  made.  He  lived  a  century  be- 
fore Ids  time.  The  Albany  plan  of  1764  was  of  a  commercial 
nature.  It  was  rqected  because  the  crown  thought  it  gave  the 
colonies  too  much  power,  and  the  colonies  thought  it  gave  the 
king  too  much  power.  This  plan  did  not  propose  union  against 
Great  Britain,  as  it  is  commonly  taught  Franklin's  motto, 
^' Unite  or  die,"  simply  referred  to  commerce  and  protection 
against  the  French  and  Indians.  Our  history  may  be  divided 
into  colonial,  revolutionary,  confederate,  and  nationaL  The 
colonial  charters  existed  up  to  the  Bevolution  and  taught  the  colo- 
nists their  lessons  in  self-government  In  1760  the  colonies  were 
isolated,  but  the  course  of  events  caused  a  thrill  of  common 
feeling  to  run  through  them  and  they  drew  together.  From  1760 
to  1776  they  united  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 
From  1776  to  1 781  they  stood  together  for  the  rights  of  man. 
From  1781  to  1789  union  was  based  upon  the  rights  of  states, 
while  union  under  the  Constitution  made  it  possible  to  develop 
the  national  idea.  The  controlling  body  of  our  revolutionary 
condition  was  the  Oontinental  Oongress,  called  into  existence  by 
the  war.    It  declared  independence  in  1776,  and  in  1777  it  gave 
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itself  a  legal  character  by  adopting  the  Articles  of  Gonfederation. 
The  Oontinental  Congress  was  not  the  parent  of  the  Federal 
Congress.  It  was  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the  thirteen 
states  from  the  year  1774.  There  were  no  distinct  executive  of- 
ficers. ImiK>rtant  matters  were  referred  to  committees  and 
boards.  It  was  not  a  distinct  sovereign  body  and  its  powers 
were  vagne. 

Besides  the  committee  on  the  Declaration  another  one  was  ap- 
IK)inted  to  draw  up  a  system  of  government  This  committee 
reported  on  July  12.  The  plan  was  debated  for  over  a  year,  and 
then  the  Articles  were  sent  to  the  states  for  ratification.  As  the 
consent  of  all  the  states  was  required,  the  Articles  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  1781.  Although  not  adopted  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  Oie  general  policy  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was  car- 
ried out  through  the  struggle.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
united  us  against  external  foes.  The  Articles  of  Confederation 
placed  in  the  background  the  national  principle  and  put  forth 
state  rights.  The  Articles  were  framed  in  harmony  with  the 
Declaration,  and  there  were  only  glimpses  now  and  then  of 
nationalization.  It  may  be  that  it  was  well  for  Maryland  to  hold 
off  in  ratifying  the  Articles,  for  in  the  meantime  the  country 
learned  that  a  better  system  was  needed.  The  confederate  sys- 
tem is  a  transient  form.  It  does  its  work  in  a  i>eriod  of  tran- 
sition. But  the  Articles  created  only  a  weak  central  authority 
and  revealed  a  maze  of  contradictions.  There  was  a  struggle 
between  the  central  and  the  local  governments  over  the  distribu- 
tion of  power. 

Long  before  the  war  closed  there  was  an  attempt  toward 
nationalization.  Washington  sent  out  a  first  fsurewell  address  as 
a  circular  letter  to  the  governors,  recommending  an  appeal  to 
the  l^pslatures  for  a  stronger  bond  of  union.  This  letter  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  sentiment,  but  after  the  war  closed  they 
f(ngot  the  words  of  Washington.  On  another  occasion  Wash- 
ington declared  the  condition  to  be  no  better  than  anarchy.  In 
1782  Morris  wrote  that  the  want  of  coercive  clauses  on  the  states 
will  be  productive  of  the  most  fEital  consequences,  and  four  years 
later  the  Confederacy  was  bankrupt 
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The  '^  more  perfect  onion  "  was  to  come  in  another  way.  The 
commissioners  who  met  at  Annapolis  would  affect  not  only 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  bnt  the  whole  countryy  as  all  the  states 
traded  with  one  another.  They  learned  that  no  matter  what  r^- 
nlations  for  commerce  were  made,  there  was  no  power  to  enforce 
them.  So  they  decided  to  call  a  great  national  constitutional 
convention  to  amend  the  Articles  and  put  trade  restrictions  in 
the  hands  that  could  enforce  them.  A  call  was  made  to  the 
states  to  meet  in  1787.  The  Continental  Congress  looked  jeal- 
ously at  it ;  but  Shays'  Bebellion  had  just  occurred  and  it  stirred 
up  the  people  to  do  something.  Then  Massachusetts,  formerly 
opposed  to  the  idea,  at  once  fovored  it  Washington  at  first 
held  aloof,  but  after  Shays'  Eebellion  his  friends  urged  him  thi^ 
Ids  time  had  come  and  he  answered  the  call  of  Ids  countrymen. 
When  the  delegates  met  at  Philadelphia,  they  learned  the  Arti- 
cles could  not  be  amended.  The  states  had  instructed  them  to- 
ward amendment,  but  they  found  it  necessary  to  go  counter  to 
their  instructions.  When  they  decided  upon  this,  their  actions 
were  revolutionary.  The  world  had  not  solved  the  problem 
these  men  were  to  solve.  The  world  had  established  monarchies 
and  confederacies,  and  America  had  formed  a  confederacy. 
They  knew  of  the  ancient  confederacies,  for  they  were  students 
of  the  political  science  of  the  world,  and  they  also  had  great  ex- 
I>erience  in  local  government ;  but  from  that  i)oint  their  path 
was  through  the  wilderness,  and  no  nation  had  carved  the  way. 

But  we  did  not  have  the  full  union  sentiment  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  From  Washington  to  Lincoln 
there  was  a  contest  for  union.  There  were  frequent  threats  of 
secession.  Sentiments  are  not  formed  by  a  majority.  We  often 
teach  that  the  nation  went  off  full  fledged ;  but  the  sentiment  of 
union  is  a  growth.  The  fiabric  stretching  to-day  from  sea  to  sea 
is  only  the  product  of  a  century's  toil  and  sacrifice.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  and  the  Constitution  had  to  be  re- 
written with  flaming  swords  dipped  in  human  blood,  and  then,  in 
the  language  of  Lincoln,  the  nation  had  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 

Lewis  R  Hablet. 


POPULISM.  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  HONEST  EFFORT  FOR 
THE  SECURING  OF  BETTER  CONDITIONS. 

BY  ROBEBT  H.   WILLIAMS. 

IN  a  recent  issae  of  this  magazine  appeared  an  article  on  the 
People's  party,  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Wiley.  On  reading  his  article 
one  could  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Wiley  has,  as  he  says,  drawn  his 
conclusioiis  from  an  actual  observance  of  Populism  in  its  natural 
state  and  by  personal  contact  and  conversation  with  its  advo- 
cates. Agreeing  with  Mr.  Wiley  in  the  honesty  of  his  inten- 
tions and  in  the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  as  well  as  in  many  of 
the  statements  that  he  makes  and  the  conclusions  that  he  draws, 
there  is  yet  room  for  argument  as  to  the  unqualified  verity  of 
his  dosing  words.  Whether  the  advent  of  Populism  is  an  event 
to  be  deplored,  its  present  existence  a  cause  for  apprehension, 
and  its  ^'  hasty  dissolution  "  a  necessary  desideratum  with  every 
lover  of  his  country,  are  questions  ux>on  which  some  broad- 
minded  and  patriotic  citizens  might  differ.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  attempt  to  defend  the  principles  of  the 
Populist  party,  to  vindicate  its  leaders,  or  to  justify  its  prac- 
tices ;  but  as  an  observer  of  its  formation,  growth,  and  present 
existence,  I  wish  to  consider  it  as  Mr.  Wiley  has  considered  it, 
from  the  impartial  standpoint  of  one  to  whom  its  existence  is  a 
matter  of  concern  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  factor  in  our  coun- 
try's weal  or  woe.  For  to  me  it  seems  that  one  with  motives  as 
sincere,  and  perhaps  with  sources  of  information  as  reliable,  and 
judgment  as  clear  and  rational,  might  reach  some  different  con- 
dnsion. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Populist  movement,  probably  all  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Wiley,  for  he  says,  '<  It  is  the  product  of  distress 
and  diasatlBfaction,"  and  that  is  what  its  members  declare.  That 
there  has  been  a  widespread  and  growing  sentiment  of  dissatis- 
&ction  with  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  two  leading  parties 
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of  the  conntry,  needs  not  to  be  asserted  ,*  and  this  sentiment 
seems  to  have  crystallized,  and  the  diverse  elements  seem  to 
have  united  into  a  party^  that,  as  Mr.  Wiley  says,  ^'  is  utterly  and 
irremediably"  at  variance  with  the  '^acts,  principles,  and  tend- 
encies of  the  Democratic  and  Eepnblican  parties."  Populism 
iSy  then,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  popular  movement ;  and  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  it  sprang  into  being  almost  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  larger  number  of  the  states,  of  course 
making  more  rapid  progress  in  some  than  in  others,  according  to 
the  disposition  of  the  people,  the  extent  of  the  dissi^CEUStion, 
and  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  its  leaders. 

As  to  whether  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  existed  or  not,  Mr. 
Wiley  has  not  discussed ;  but  a  manifestation  of  dissatisfiiction 
might  be  more  readily  excusable,  however  unwise  or  imprudent 
the  manner  of  its  assertion,  if  a  real  cause  existed.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  cause  will  hardly  be  denied,  for  whether  as  a  result 
of  legislation  or  the  lack  of  proper  legislation,  or  as  the  result  of 
inevitable  circumstances^  a  large  number  of  the  people  found  the 
means  of  sustaining  life  and  of  securing  homes  and  comforts 
growing  more  dif&cult,  and  the  opportunities  for  placing  them- 
selves beyond  the  necessity  of  depending  uiK>n  the  rewards  of 
each  day's  labor  for  their  supi)ort  less  frequent — found  that  if 
they  exerted  their  talents  and  energies  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion, in  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand,  it  was  only  to  find 
that  such  exertions  must  lead  to  an  overproduction  in  that  line, 
while  the  field  for  diversified  industry  had  become  narrowed  to 
limits  before  unknown ;  and  this  in  the  fiooe  of  the  notorious  £Mt 
that  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  being  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  its  citizens. 
Becognizing  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  impossible  in 
the  absence  of  social  organization,  it  was  not  a  great  step  to  as- 
sume that  the  machinery  of  such  organization  had  become  the 
means  by  which  the  wealth  of  some,  through  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  exchange,  had  come  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
others. 

Thence  resulted  the  Populist  party,  not  with  an  avowed  pur- 
pose to  abolish  social  organization  or  government  as  the  source  of 
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the  people's  woes,  bat  rather  to  invoke  its  foroes  and  powers  to 
devise  and  establish  conditions  under  which  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  nation's  wealth  might  be  effected.  That  all 
the  means  it  has  adyocated,  and  all  the  theories  it  has  advanced 
for  the  aooomplishment  of  this  purpose  should  be  wise  and  well 
calculated  to  promote  its  object,  could  hardly  be  expected ;  and 
it  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that  the  Populists  have  sometimes 
abased  and  censured  persons  who  rather  deserved  praise.  But 
who  can  deny  that  a  precedent  had  been  well  established  for 
abuse  and  vilification  as  a  method  of  iK>litical  warfare,  and  a 
foundation  well  laid  for  a  wholesale  lack  of  faith  and  confidence 
in  public  officials  by  the  press  and  politicians  of  the  country, 
before  any  premonitions  of  the  Populist  upheaval  had  been  dis- 
'  covered  t  If  the  American  public  had  not  learned  by  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  abuses  of  a  free  press  to  place  little  confi- 
dence in  the  statement  it  makes  concerning  the  character  and 
conduct  of  public  men,  but  had,  on  the  contrary,  accepted  its 
reports  with  unquestioning  credulity,  we  would  to-day  have  as 
little  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  our  public  servants  as 
the  Bussian  anarchist  has  in  the  humane  sentiments  of  the  czar. 
Had  our  grand  juries  considered  newspaper  rei)orts  and  popular 
rumor  sufficient  reasons  for  investigating  the  official  conduct  of 
public  officers,  probably  the  names  of  one  half  of  those  who 
have  been  honored  with  public  x>osition  of  late  years  would 
have  been  brought  before  them  for  consideration.  On  the  con- 
trary, misrepresentation  and  falsehood  seem  to  be  expected,  and 
80  attract  but  little  attention. 

In  view  of  this  prevailing  practice  on  the  part  of  the  x)olitical 
press  of  making  extravagant  assertions  and  abusing  opi)onents, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Wiley  has  placed  more  emphasis  on  the 
&et  that  the  Populists  are  somewhat  inclined  to  question  the 
motives  of  their  political  opponents  than  is  well  to  convey  to 
the  uninformed  a  correct  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  Popu- 
lists hold  their  enemies,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary 
partisan  for  the  leaders  of  an  opposing  party.  If  Populists  are 
to  be  especially  censured  for  abusing  and  misrepresenting  noted 
Democratic  and  Bepublican  leaders,  then  it  might  be  in  order 
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for  the  political  press  of  the  country  to  state  that  they  were 
only  indulging  in  a  little  political  sparring  which  was  mutually 
understood  when  they  applied  similar  language  to  men  of  an 
opposite  political  £aith,  and  that  they  did  not  really  mean  what 
they  said.  It  is  indeed  a  fact  to  be  deplored  that  the  party  press  of 
the  country  is  so  ready  to  publish  any  rex)ort  that  might  furnish 
a  foundation  for  undermining  the  reputation  or  influence  of  a 
leader  of  an  opposing  party ;  but  in  this  the  Populists  have  only 
adopted  the  tactics  of  their  opponents. 

Mr.  Wiley  says  that  while  the  principles  of  the  Populists  are 
not  in  themselves  anarchistic,  yet  the  tendencies  of  their  teach- 
ing are  such.  But  I  would  venture  to  assert  that  the  acknowl- 
edged and  unpunished  corruption  of  one  public  official  would 
do  more  toward  the  propagation  of  anarchy  than  the  preaching 
of  a  hundred  or  the  violent  acts  of  a  thousand  unruly  strikers. 
When  this  government  is  no  longer  in  the  people's  eyes  the 
shield  of  their  liberties  and  the  defender  of  their  homes  and 
property,  and  they  have  no  hoi>e  that  it  can  be  made  such,  then 
its  days  are  few  ;  and  probably  nothing  would  so  much  conduce 
to  the  establishment  of  such  a  belief  as  the  prevalence  of  an 
impression  that  public  officials  are  generally  corrupt. 

Mr.  Wiley's  description  of  Populists  and  Populism  from  his 
actual  observation  might  be,  and  i>erhaps  is,  somewhat  amusing 
to  one  who  has  seen  and  heard  them,  were  one  inclined  to  look 
upon  the  amusing  side  of  the  case,  for  he  portrays  so  truly  their 
characteristics  that  one  would  at  once  recognize  his  acquaintance 
with  his  subject  But  when  you  come  to  analyze  this  '^  subject 
for  psychological  research"  and  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
factor  in  our  civilization,  there  is  room  for  grave  reflection. 
The  fundamental  difference  between  the  ^^self-constituted  Popu- 
list "  and  the  ordinary  citizen  is  that  the  Populist  seems  to  have 
in  some  way  become  the  possessor  of  an  intuitive  idea  that^  by 
virtue  of  every  man's  being  a  man,  he  has  a  natural  right  to  an 
equal  share  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth,  and  that  by  a 
judicious  use  of  this  original  endowment,  and  an  equitable  ex- 
change with  his  fellow-men,  every  one  should  be  able  to  sup- 
port himself,  while  the  average  citizen  accepts  without  question 
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the  enstoms  and  usages  he  finds  existing  and  congratulates  him- 
self on  his  advantages  over  his  forefothers.  But  the  fatal  error 
that  many  Populists  make  is  in  supposing  that  this  ideal  state 
of  bliss  is  the  one  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  would 
have  evolved  had  it  not  been  for  the  *'  vicious  conspiracies"  and 
*< unholy  combines"  of  cori)orations  and  capitalists.  Gorx)ora- 
tions  in  their  eyes  have  been  an  unmitigated  evil  from  the  time 
of  their  invention )  and  they  fail  to  recognize  that  the  capitalist 
system  of  production  and  distribution  was  evolved  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  times. 

Mr.  Wiley  expresses  surprise  that  logic  and  arguments  have 
no  effect  in  diminishing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Populists,  or  in 
weakening  their  faith  in  the  correctness  of  their  principles,  but 
any  argument  in  flavor  of  the  existing  capitalist  system  they  re- 
ject as  repugnant  to  their  axiomatic  principles  of  human  equal- 
ity. But  even  comparing  this  seeming  invincibility  to  logic 
with  the  usual  effedi  of  argument  on  political  belief,  it  is  still 
possible  that  it  is  as  effective  in  winning  Populists  from  the 
error  of  their  ways  as  in  changing  the  political  faith  of  the  or- 
dinary citizen.  Few  campaigns  in  modern  i)olitics  are  fought 
and  won  on  the  virtue  of  the  cold  logic  of  the  principles  advo- 
cated alone.  In  fSetct,  our  system  of  party  politics  expects  a 
young  man  almost  before  he  has  completed  Ids  high  school  or 
academic  course  to  express  his  sympathy  with  some  party,  adopt 
its  principles,  and  emulate  its  leaders,  surrendering  his  convic- 
tions to  the  resolutions  of  party  conventions ;  and  in  the  light  of 
no  matnrer  reflections  is  he  at  liberty  to  reconsider  his  choice, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  considered  of  a  somewhat  versatile 
character. 

But,  if  the  Poimlist  is  infiatuated  with  the  idea  that  the  whole 
force  of  social  organization  is  i>erverted  from  its  rightful  and 
legitimate  course,  and  made  to  subserve  the  unholy  purposes  of 
the  enemies  of  mankind,  instead  of  being  the  bulwark  of  its  de- 
fense, it  might  be  remembered  that  the  public  in  criticising 
their  theories  has  possibly  taken  as  questionable  ground  in  as- 
suming, or  rather  in  seeming  to  assume,  that  for  the  first  time 
intiie  history  of  humanity  have  any  considerable  number  of 
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people  found  it  necessary  to  enter  sach  vigorous  protests  against 
the  tendency  of  legislation.  While  the  Populist  worries  over 
the  calamities  that  are,  and  those  which  his  imagination  (or 
foresight)  sees  impending,  the  ordinary  citizen  sits  complacently 
down  on  the  time-honored  proposition  that  this  is  the  greatest 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  marvels  that  any  should 
be  dissatisfied,  forgetting  that  in  every  age,  at  least  since  the 
dawn  of  our  modern  civilization,  men  have  been  willing  to  give 
up  their  family  ties  and  property  to  wander  about  without  hope 
of  material  recompense  and  preach  crusades  against  real  or  im- 
aginary wrongs.  But  now  in  this  commercial  age  a  whole  civili- 
zation is  at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  its  astonishment  at  the 
very  idea  that  men  of  ignorant  training  and  uncultured  habits 
should  forsake  the  pursuit  of  mammon  and  go  forth  to  right  the 
grievances  of  a  suffering  world  ! 

The  Populist  uprising  and  the  individual  responsibility  that 
its  members  seem  to  feel  to  propagate  the  faith,  cei*tainly  ought 
to  be  no  marvel  to  one  who  has  traced  the  history  of  our  race, 
and  studied  the  character  and  motives  of  popular  movements  in 
the  past.  The  underlying  principle  of  x>opular  movements  has 
ever  been  some  great  moral  idea,  easily  within  the  mental  grasp 
of  uneducated  minds;  and  when  the  potential  energy  of  a 
popular  conviction  can  be  directed  in  its  release  in  the  i>ath  of 
wisdom,  by  the  unerring  judgment  of  a  mind,  or  set  of  minds, 
that  sees  beyond  the  depth  of  the  popular  grasp,  as  was  the  case 
with  our  American  Bevolution,  the  almost  inevitable  result  is 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  consequent  increase 
of  human  happiness.  The  Bevolution  could  never  have  been  a 
success  without  its  popular  character,  and,  but  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  leaders,  it  might  have  left  the  people  in  a  worse  condition 
than  it  found  them.  To  the  student  of  ''  mental  science  "  (who 
ought  also  to  be  a  student  of  sociology),  the  Populist  movement 
must  seem  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  nature  and  history  of  a 
race  that  would  follow  the  leader  of  a  crusade  away  from  home 
and  friends  and  through  perils  and  trials  innumerable  to  rescue  a 
land  its  religion  made  sacred  from  the  possession  of  the  infidels. 

The  conviction  already  obtains  to  a  large  extent,  and  is  gain- 
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ing  ground,  that  those  who  perform  the  labor  of  the  world 
are  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  their  toil  ]  and  that  under  the  pres- 
ent system  they  are  defruaded  of  these  results.  This  is  a  propo- 
sition sufficiently  plain  to  gain  the  popular  support ;  and  when 
onoe  they  are  agreed  upon  its  truth  they  will  have  a  remedy. 
The  course  of  wisdom  is  not  to  attempt  to  check  the  movement, 
but  rather  to  direct  it  in  the  choice  of  its  remedy  toward  such 
measures  as  will  best  secure  its  ends,  for  certainly  nothing  is  to 
be  feared  by  any  lover  of  justice  and  humanity,  in  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  such  a  system. 

The  Populist  idea  of  economics  is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Wiley 
says,  a  characteristic  feature.  While  this  is  not  the  whole  gos- 
pel of  Populistic  economical  law,  one  of  their  chief  fundamental 
ideas  is,  that  as  money,  either  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  cannot  be 
applied  objectively  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  physical  needs,  it 
must  depend  for  its  value  upon  its  exchangeability,  and  they 
have  jumi>ed  to  the  conclusion,  or  we  might  say  have  reached 
the  principle  by  inductive  reasoning,  that  prices  as  quoted  in  it 
vary  directly  as  the  quantity  in  circulation  and  inversely  as  the 
amount  of  business  done.  The  erroneousness  of  this  theory 
might  be  demonstrated  with  mathematical  certainty  from  the 
fact  that  time  remains  a  variable  quantity  and  that  the  unit  of 
value  is  not  absolute ;  but  this  demonstration  would  be,  as  Mr. 
Wiley  says  all  reasoning  is,  '^entirely  lost  on  the  average  Popu- 
list.'' 

Two  other  statements  made  by  Mr.  Wiley  here  invite  our 
criticism.  After  speaking  of  the  use  the  Populists  make  of  hard 
times  in  winning  converts  to  their  cause,  he  says,  ^^  In  fine,  law- 
lessness and  sufTering  seem  pleasing  to  them ;  and  they  would 
look  on  business  revival  and  peace  and  contentment  as  calami- 
tous" ;  and  again  he  says,  ''There  is  scarcely  an  ill-wisher  of 
this  country  to-day  to  be  found  outside  the  fold  of  the  Populist 
party."  I  am  loath  to  believe,  either  with  the  Populists  them- 
selves, or  with  Mr.  Wiley  (for  they  both  seem  to  assume  such  to 
be  the  case),  that  there  are  really  very  many  people  in  this 
country  who  if  it  were  to  have  no  effect  on  their  own  circum- 
stances, out  of  pure  enmity  and  malice  toward  the  human  race. 
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would  be  pleased  to  see  calamity  spread  abroad  and  haman  suf- 
fering inoreased.  But  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  those  who  are 
slightly  more  interested  in  their  own  personal  welfare  and  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  power  than  they  are  in  sacrificing 
their  personal  interests  and  ambitions  for  the  public  good ;  and 
perhaps  some  few  of  these  might  be  found  among  that  daas  of 
capitalists  that  have  not^  as  yet^  in  any  considerable  numbers 
espoused  the  Populist  cause. 

But  when  Mr.  Wiley  says,  "It  is  very  doubtful  if  one  can  be 
a  full  member  of  that  party  "  (the  Populist  party)  <<and  a  good 
citizen  at  the  same  time,"  he  is  using  language  that  to  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  accredit  Populists  with  a  measure  of  the  good 
faith  that  should  be  conceded  to  the  membership  of  all  organiza- 
tions whose  professed  mission  is  the  establishment  of  a  better 
social  order,  seems  somewhat  strong.  That  there  are  those  who 
hope  to  use  the  Populist  party  as  a  means  of  weakening  govem- 
mental  authority  probably  no  one  will  deny ;  but  if  a  majority 
vote  could  be  taken  of  all  those  who  have  aflUiated  with  that 
party,  there  seems  to  me  but  little  doubt  but  that  they  would  de- 
clare that  bad  laws  should  be  obeyed  until  good  ones  can  be 
legally  enacted  to  supersede  them. 

And,  as  to  the  leaders  of  Populism — ^that  has  heretofore  been 
largely  a  matter  of  chance.  A  new  party  is  always  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  selection  of  its  leaders,  for  the  reason  that  its 
members  are  usually  unacquainted  with  one  another,  and  there- 
fore cannot  choose  wisely  unless  a  number  of  men  of  prominence 
and  of  unquestioned  integrity  join  them  from  other  parties. 
But  men  who  attain  prominence  in  any  political  organization  are 
usually  those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  principles  and  practices 
of  that  party ;  and  as  few  men  of  political  ambition  were  willing 
to  forego  their  chances  for  success  through  the  regularly  organ- 
ized dispensers  of  public  honors,  the  first  Populist  conventions 
were  under  the  necessity  of  making  their  selections  from  men  of 
.  untried  abilities  and  principles— oftentimes  those  who  had  failed 
to  attain  prominence  under  former  organizations,  or  those  who 
had  hitherto  paid  no  attention,  beyond  a  passing  interest,  to 
political  affairs,  being  selected  to  fill  places  of  grave  responsi- 
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bility.  That  this  is  the  character  of  the  present  leaders  of  Pop- 
ulism, I  would  not  be  understood  as  insinuating.  Their  acts 
must  form  an  index  to  their  character  and  abilities  before  an  en- 
lightened public  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  abuse  and 
ridicule  which  have  been  hurled  at  themselves,  their  leaders,  and 
their  principles,  have  aroused  that  spirit  of  combativeness  in  the 
'^r^ulation  Populist"  that  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
species. 

Mr.  Wiley  says  :  "  Throughout  the  West  the  Populists  have 
added  largely  to  their  numbers  by  advocating  free  coinage  of 
silver.  By  making  this  their  main  issue  and  by  keeping  quiet 
on  their  numerous  lunatic  theories,  they  have  received  a  much 
larger  support  than  they  otherwise  would.  Should  they  throw 
off  their  silver  mask  and  openly  esx>ouse  their  socialistic  and 
communistic  doctrines,  a  large  part  of  their  following  in  that 
section  would  soon  fall  away."  The  declaration  so  commonly 
heard  from  Populist  authorities,  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
is  but  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Populists  are  aware  that  that  measure  alone  would  not  be  a 
complete  panacea  for  all  our  woes ;  but  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  they  are  in  favor,  as  a  national  organization,  of  making  any 
sweeping  innovations  in  the  rights  of  property.  The  probabil- 
ity is  that  they  will  not  ''  throw  off  their  silver  mask  "  unless  it 
shall  become  evident  by  the  course  of  events  that  free  coinage 
is  not  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  or  until  its  correctness  shall 
have  been  proven  by  the  incontrovertible  proof  of  actual  ex- 
periment ;  and  then  it  will  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  advocacy 
of  some  such  principle  or  policy  as  reason  and  justice  may 
evolve  frt>m  our  present  bitter  experiences,  for  the  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  products  of  human  toil  and  of  nature's 
bounty,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  individual  as  evidenced 
by  his  productive  genius  or  his  service  to  humanity. 

The  church  which  preserved  to  modem  society  that  religion 
which  promises  to  make  all  men  brothers,  through  the  stormy 
passions  of  a  barbarous  age,  was  not  wholly  virtuous ;  the  acts 
which  were  committed  in  the  name  of  that  reformation  which 
purged  society  of  the  evils  of  a  despotic  ecclesiastical  dominion. 
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BALANCE  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

BY  R.  C.   BARNETT. 

AMONG  the  yarions  phenomena  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  study  of  sociology^  we  notice  a  set  of  actions  in  each 
of  the  Tarions  stages  of  evolation  of  the  social  organism  which 
pnrpoee  to  the  same  end — ministering  to  the  wants  of  man. 
From  the  lowest  savage  who  hunts  for  berries  and  digs  up  roots 
to  satisfy  his  immediate  hunger,  through  the  intervening  grades 
of  leas  savage  tribes  who  develop  some  skill  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ingy  or  those  of  a  still  higher  type  who  follow  pastoral  life,  and 
yet  others  who  till  the  soil,  and  so  on  until  we  come  to  the  most 
enlightened  people,  we  notice  that  this  set  of  actions  increases 
in  extent  and  complexity  as  the  social  organism  approaches  its 
most  evolved  form.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  these  actions,  their  correlation,  and  the  effect 
upon  man  and  his  environment,  both  direct  and  reciprocal. 

The  first  and  most  important  requisite  is  for  man  to  keep 
alive ;  fiEtiling  in  this  he  fails  in  everything  else.  This  want  per- 
sists in  the  social  organism  taken  as  a  unit  Want  is  the  eco- 
nomic motive  force  that  causes  man  to  labor,  to  strive  for  those 
things  which  will  gratify  his  desires.  All  of  man's  actions  may 
be  traced  to  this  ultimate  cause,  want. 

There  is  an  extensive  variation  among  the  members  of  any 
society.  No  two  individuals  are  precisely  alike.  Each  man  has 
diflidrent  abilities  and  is  actuated  by  desires  of  different  inten- 
sities. In  other  words,  no  society  is  strictly  homogeneous.  So 
that  the  incident  force  of  want  acting  upon  this  slightly  heter- 
ogeneous group  will  have  the  tendency  toward  differentiation 
of  acts.  At  the  same  time  that  differentiation  occurs  there  will 
be  a  tendency  toward  integration  of  the  members  of  the  tribe 
into  groups ;  for  example,  warriors,  hunters,  fishers,  eta  This 
differentiation  and  concomitant  integration,  this  process  of  evo- 
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latioDy  will  oontinne  until  eqailibrinm  is  reached.  What  most 
be  the  correlatioii  of  wants  and  acts  t 

For  convenience  we  may  consider  wants  as  being  divided  into 
primary,  secondary,  tertiary,  etc  These  gradations  are  purely 
arbitrary,  one  class  gradually  shading  off  into  the  next  It  is 
conceded  that  the  primary  want  is  the  desire  for  sustenance. 
This  being  satisfied,  other  wants  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
order  of  their  urgency.  The  acts  or  occupations  which  the  sev- 
eral wants  give  rise  to  may  be  divided  into  primitive,  first  de- 
rivative, second  derivative,  and  so  on.  Each  want  gives  rise  to 
its  own  set  of  primitive  and  derivative  occupations.  It  may  be 
possible  as  wants  become  diversified  that  occui>ations  would 
overlap ;  that  is,  one  derivative  occupation  might  be  common  to 
several  primitive  occupations.  However,  this  will  not  change 
the  principle  involved. 

The  scope  of  this  article  does  not  permit  of  our  formally  in- 
vestigating the  origin  and  growth  of  each  and  every  social  organ- 
ism that  has  existed  and  those  that  continue  to  exist  But  we 
may  picture  in  our  imagination  a  typical  or  ideal  social  organ- 
ism and  the  changes  it  undergoes,  and  deduce  laws  for  its  growth. 
The  scientist  bases  his  conclusions  upon  ideal  conditions.  The 
astronomer  in  calculating  the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  cannot 
take  into  consideration  the  gravitating  effect  of  aU  the  heavenly 
bodies.  He  assumes  ideal  conditions  ;  and  as  his  assumed  con> 
ditions  approximate  those  of  nature,  his  calculated  results  ap- 
proximate the  actual.  Even  in  so  apparently  a  simple  thing  as 
a  lever  we  assume  conditions  that  do  not  and  cannot  exist,  yet 
the  equation  of  moments  furnishes  us  with  a  very  dose  approxi- 
mation. So  in  dealing  with  the  ideal  typical  society,  our  deduc- 
tions, if  true,  will  hold  for  the  actual  society  to  the  extent  that 
our  assumptions  approach  the  actual  conditions. 

In  the  first  stages  of  growth  of  a  typical  society  we  would  find 
each  individual  shifting  for  himself  regardless  of  how  his  actions 
affected  others.  Each  one  would  strive  to  get  direct  from  nature 
enough  food  and  shelter  to  satisfy  simply  his  individual  wants. 
While  each  separate  act  would  not  be  identically  the  same  as 
the  acts  of  others,  yet  his  general  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
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would  be  the  same.  This  would  be  a  relatdvely  homogeneous 
state  and  consequently  would  be  unstable.  But  each  man  not 
being  endowed  alike,  either  in  ability  or  inclination^  and  each 
following  his  own  path  of  least  resistancey  there  would  early  arise 
the  tendency  to  pursue  different  lines  of  action. 

The  man  who  could  run  swifUy  would  have  an  advantage  in 
hunting,  and  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  him  to  neglect  other 
puisuits  and  foUow  this  one.  Another  man  would  be  a  good 
swinuner  and  diver.  He  would  thus  be  better  adapted  for  the 
oocuimtion  of  fishing.  Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multi- 
plied. What  we  wish  to  notice  is  that  differentiaJtion  of  occupa- 
t¥m  has  begun. 

The  swift  runner  who  hunts  game  would  find  aid  in  the  use  of 
dobs  and  missiles.  At  first  the  dub  would  be  merely  a  branch 
broken  from  the  nearest  tree.  After  a  while  would  come  the 
specially  prepared  dub,  superior  in  fitness  for  the  end  in  view  to 
the  broken  branch.  The  missiles,  at  first  stones  gathered  at  ran- 
dom, would  gradually  become  spears,  arrows,  darts,  etc  As 
man  finds  that  he  can  accomplish  more  with  the  aid  of  these 
specially  designed  weapons,  he  will  follow  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance and  provide  himself  with  such  before  going  on  a  hunt. 
At  first  each  hunter  would  make  his  own  crude  weapons,  but 
there  would  arise  some  who  would  be  more  ezi)ert  in  making 
these  tools  than  their  fellows.  These  would  have  the  advantage 
in  securing  game.  Others  would  seek  to  have  tools  made  by  these 
experts  and  would  offer  to  share  some  of  the  game  with  the  tool- 
makers  in  return  for  the  weapons.  The  maker  of  weapons,  see- 
ing this  was  an  easier  and  more  certain  way  of  getting  game, 
would  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  devote  more  and 
more  of  his  time  to  tool-making,  and  finally  give  up  the  hunt- 
ing business.    Thus  differentiation  has  progressed  another  step. 

This  applies  to  the  fisherman  and  any  others  engaged  in  dif- 
Ibrent  lines  of  work.  The  man  who  makes  weapons  for  the 
honter  could  readily  make  something  of  the  kind  for  the  fisher- 
man. The  savage  who  cultivates  the  soil,  in  a  crude  way  to  be 
sore,  would  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  tools.  Thus  the  tool- 
maker  would  receive  another  impetus  to  his  business.    Which- 
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ever  occapatdon  predominates,  hunting,  fishing,  or  farming,  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  tools.  Thus  we  see  that  the  desire  to  get 
food  with  the  least  trouble  has  led  to  the  differentiation  of  occa- 
pation.  The  primary  want  has  given  rise  to  the  primitive  occu- 
pation of  hunting,  fishing,  and  farming,  which  in  turn  has  caused 
the  first  derivative  occupation  of  tool-making  to  spring  up. 

To  cut  the  wood  and  shape  the  flint  arrowhead,  the  tool-maker 
would  sooner  or  later  recognize  the  utility  of  a  cutting  tool.  At 
first  he  would  make  something  of  the  kind  for  himself.  But  this 
takes  his  time  away  from  the  main  part  of  his  job,  making  the 
spear  and  the  arrow.  Should  any  of  his  fellows  have  better 
£GU}ilitie8  for  getting  or  making  cutting  toolS|  it  would  be  easier 
for  him  to  get  his  cutting  tools  from  the  others  by  sharing  with 
them  his  share  of  the  game  which  he  receives  for  the  tools.  Thus 
a  second  differentiation  has  taken  place,  and  we  now  have  the 
second  derivative  occupation  called  into  existence  by  the  wants 
of  the  first  derivative.  So  might  the  wants  of  the  second  call 
into  existence  the  third  derivative,  and  that  in  turn  the  fourOi ; 
and  so  on  indefinitely.  Now  man  has  other  wants  to  satisfy  than 
that  for  food.  Perhaps  it  is  shelter  or  clothes^  or  even  decora- 
tions for  the  body.  A  little  consideration  will  make  it  plain  that 
each  of  these  wants,  or  in  fact  any  want,  will  have  its  set  of 
primitive  and  derivatives  if  differentiation  induced  by  environ- 
ment proceeds  far  enough. 

While  this  differentiation  of  occupation  has  taken  place,  there 
has  been  an  integration  of  men  into  grouiNS  of  hunters,  fiahen, 
feirmers,  wood-cutters,  tool- makers,  etc  The  social  organism  has 
become  more  complex.  Heterogeneity  has  taken  the  place  of 
homogeneity.  The  indefinite  and  incoherent  mass  of  men  is  now 
replaced  by  several  groups,  each  of  greater  definiteness  and 
coherence.  Likewise  the  indefinite  and  incoherent  acts  of  man 
in  the  earliest  stages,,  when  he  was  hunter,  fisher,  or  farmer,  as 
the  occasion  might  require,  have  become  specialized,  more  defi- 
nite, and  more  coherent.  In  short,  there  has  been  an  evolution 
of  industry.  This  evolution  will  continue  until  equilibrium  ob- 
tains. 

This  condition  of  economic  equilibrium  is  the  best  that  can  be 
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obtained  or  even  conceived.  The  relation  that  wonld  then  ex- 
ist among  men  wonld  be  that  of  eqnality  of  opportunity ;  that  is^ 
each  and  every  member  of  the  social  organism  wonld  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  work  to  his  fnll  capacity,  and  the  relation 
of  occupations  wonld  be  so  nicely  acyusted  that  each  wonld  re- 
ceive the  highest  x>06sible  wages.  This  wonld  not  be  the  kind  of 
equality  that  statutes  grant,  bnt  rather  the  kind  that  nature  seeks 
to  maintain.  When  this  state  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  path 
of  least  resistance  will  have  been  traversed.  There  will  be  no 
inducement  for  a  man  to  change  his  occupation.  He  will  get  the 
most  and  the  best  that  his  individual  efficiency  permits. 

But  what  are  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  t  What  relation 
will  then  exist  among  the  occupations  t  The  ultimate  recom- 
I^ense  of  any  man  in  any  occupation  is  a  portion  of  the  primitive 
output.  Then,  for  a  given  number  of  persons,  the  greater  this 
primitive  output  the  greater  will  be  each  one's  portion.  The  great 
desideratum,  therefore,  is  that  the  primitive  output  be  the 
maximum. 

Let  us  consider  the  farming  class  of  our  typical  society.  Here 
the  primitive  occupation  is  tilling  the  soil.  The  first  derivative 
occupation  will  be  the  making  of  farming  implements,  and,  in 
the  higher  evolved  societies^  this  first  derivative  occupation  will 
have  several  succeeding  derivatives.  Since  the  relation  that  any 
derivative  bears  to  its  succeeding  derivative  is  the  same  as  the 
primitive  bears  to  the  first  derivative,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
sider these  two  alone,  as  the  principle  we  shall  discover  will  be 
applicable  to  all.  We  may  now  state  the  problem  in  this  form : 
What  relation  should  exist  between  the  number  of  men  engaged 
in  the  primitive  occupation  and  the  number  in  the  first  deriva- 
tive, so  that  the  maximum  output  may  be  realized  t 

Let  us  assume  that  before  differentiation  began  one  hundred 
men  were  engaged  in  farming,  each  man  making  what  tools  he 
required.  It  is  evident  that  only  a  portion  of  his  working  time 
oould  be  si>ent  in  actual  farming.  The  other  part  of  his  time 
would  be  si>ent  in  tool-making.  But  some  of  these  men  wonld 
be  able  to  make  better  tools  and  with  less  personal  trouble  than 
would  others.    Suppose  ten  of  these  men  would  go  into  the  tool- 
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making  business,  leaving  the  remaining  ninety  men  to  do  the 
actual  farming.  The  ten  men,  having  more  time  to  devote  to  tool- 
making,  would  become  expert  and  the  tools  would  become  more 
efficient  as  the  result  The  ninety  men  would  have  their  effi- 
ciencies increased  by  the  increase  of  skill  due  to  concentration 
of  effort  and  also  due  to  the  improvement  of  the  tools  made  by 
the  experts  in  the  derivative  occupation.  The  increase  in  effi- 
ciency might  be  great  enough  to  balance  the  effect  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  men,  and  the  total  output  of  the  ninety 
men  might  equal  or  even  exceed  that  of  the  one  hundred  men 
working  under  the  first  assumed  conditions.  Should  there  be 
an  increase,  the  maximum  is  being  approached.  If  there  be  too 
few  men  making  tools,  the  farmers  would  not  have  enough  tools 
to  go  around,  and  the  total  output  would  be  relatively  small.  If 
there  be  too  many  men  in  the  derivative  occupation,  there  would 
be  more  tools  manufactured  than  the  farmers  could  use,  and  the 
total  output  would  be  small  because  of  the  lack  of  farmers  to 
use  the  tools.  There  is,  then,  some  point  between  these  two 
conditions  where  the  tool-makers  would  be  just  able  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers  would  be  just  able 
to  use  the  tools  to  the  utmost  capacity.  This  maximum  having  been 
reached,  the  individual  share  would  be  the  maximum  also.  This 
would  be  the  best  that  he  could  do.  There  would  be  no  induce- 
ment for  any  one  to  make  a  change ;  for  in  doing  so,  the  balance 
of  occupations  would  be  destroyed  and  the  output  would  become 
smaller.  Now  the  numerical  relation  between  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  any  primitive  occupation  and  the  number  of  men  en- 
gaged in  its  first  derivative  occupation  caunot  be  given  here  for 
want  of  sufficient  statistics ;  but  the  general  rule  may  be  stated 
thus :  (a)  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  certain  ratio  which  permits  of 
the  maximum  output  being  realized,  (b)  The  maximum  primitive 
output  and  balance  of  occupations  (equilibrium)  are  concomitant  effects 
of  the  same  cause  and  are  realized  only  when  this  certain  ratio  is 
attained. 

Now  let  us  investigate  the  conditions  which  permit  of  men 
changing  occupation,  say  from  the  primitive  to  the  first  deriva- 
tive or  vice  versd.    In  order  to  induce  a  man  to  leave  the  primi- 
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ti7e  and  enter  the  derivative,  his  share  of  the  output  must  be 
greater  iu  the  derivative  than  it  was  iu  the  primitive  oocupation 
— that  iSy  the  output  with  respect  to  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  work. 

Let  8  represent  the  share  of  the  output  when  working  in  the 
primitive  and  Si  the  share  in  the  derivative.  Also  let  B  be  the 
resistance  he  encounters  in  the  primitive  and  Bi  the  resistance 
in  the  derivative.  If  S-B  is  greater  than  Si  -Bi ,  he  will  remain 
in  the  primitive ;  if  less,  he  will  seek  the  derivative.  But  be- 
cause of  the  economical  inertia  the  man  does  not  readily  adjust 
himself  to  the  new  conditions ;  so  that  the  difference  between 
Bi  -Bi  and  SB  becomes  relatively  great  Then  men  will  flock  to 
the  derivative  in  excess  of  the  number  required  to  produce  the 
nn^-Hmnm  primitive  output  and  gradually  S-B  becomes  greater 
than  Si  -Bi .  This  difference  increases  until  it  overcomes  the 
inertia  of  the  men,  and  then  there  will  be  a  flow  back  to  the 
primitiTe  until  the  supply  becomes  excessive,  which  will  after  a 
time  be  followed  by  another  movement  toward  the  derivative. 
This  oscillation  will  continue  until  man  learns  by  experience  to 
decrease  his  inertia.  As  this  inertia  decreases,  the  amplitude  of 
oscillation  becomes  less  and  flnally  disappears,  when  the  inertia 
becomes  zero.  Then  man  will  be  able  to  instantly  adjust  him- 
self to  conditions,  thus  preventing  the  balance  of  occupations 
from  being  disturbed. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  effect  of  environment  upon  the  social 
organism  and  the  reaction  of  the  social  organism  upon  the  en- 
vironment. The  character  of  our  typical  social  organism  de- 
pends upon  its  habitat  Whether  hunters,  flshers,  or  farmers 
predominated  would  depend  upon  the  kind  of  food  the  habitat 
offered  in  greatest  abundance  and  the  ease  with  which  it  could 
be  procured.  The  character  of  the  social  organism  also  depends 
upon  its  individuals.  The  acts  of  the  individuals  are  constantly 
modi^^g  the  environment ;  for  example,  the  farmers  in  tilling 
the  soil  would  decrease  the  area  of  the  habitat  of  the  animals 
which  the  hunters  seek.  This  change  of  environment  would 
have  the  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  hunters  and  cause 
the  less  successful  to  find  another  occupation,  such  as  farming. 
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This  change  modifies  the  environment  still  more,  which  in  torn 
makes  farther  changes  in  the  social  organism.  This  action  and 
reaction  continnes  until  man's  susceptibilities  are  no  longer  sen- 
sitive enough  to  respond  to  the  changed  condition,  or  his  ability 
of  adaptation  is  such  that  he  is  unable  to  respond  and  passes  out 
of  existence.  This  fact  of  direct  and  reciprocal  actions  being  con- 
ceded, it  now  remains  for  us  to  see  if  these  deductions  for  the 
typical  society  are  applicable  to  our  present  social  organism,  and 
if  we  can  intentionally  react  upon  the  present  environment  in 
such  a  way  that  the  attendant  evils  of  our  own  society  may  be 
lessened  and  perhaps  finally  eliminated. 

As  before  stated,  the  scope  of  this  article  does  not  permit  of 
our  reviewing  in  detail  the  numerous  societies  that  have  existed 
and  those  that  continue  to  exist  The  student  of  sociology  is 
familiar  with  the  data  already  given  in  the  works  now  extant 
The  conditions  we  have  assumed  for  our  hyx>othetical  society  are 
substantially  those  which  confront  any  society.  The  incident 
force  of  want  always  manifests  itself  in  some  form.  The  varia- 
bility of  individuals  is  universally  acknowledged.  That  man 
follows  the  path  of  least  resistance  is  true  in  such  a  large  major- 
ity of  cases  that  the  generalization  is  not  vitiated  in  the  least  by 
the  exceptions.  The  deduction  that  difi^erentiation  of  acts  and 
the  integration  of  individuals  into  groups  is  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  previously  existing  societies.  All  social  organisms 
experience  this  to  some  degree.  Our  own  society  differs  from 
others  in  the  extent  to  which  evolution  has  progressed.  Believ- 
ing that  our  typical  society  is  a  close  approximation  in  the  es- 
sential features  to  our  present  society,  we  will  apply  to  it  the 
laws  already  deduced. 

We  have  seen  that  equilibrium  is  a  desirable  condition,  to- 
ward which  we  are  gradually  approaching ;  also  that  equilib- 
rium is  reached  simultaneously  with  the  maximum  primitive 
output  We  have  further  seen  that  the  economic  inertia  of  the 
individual  retards  the  equilibration  process.  All  evolution  tends 
toward  equilibrium ;  and  since  the  cause  of  the  evolution  of  the 
social  organism  is  the  economic  motive  force,  then  the  greater 
this  force,  the  sooner  equilibrium  will  be  reached.    The  num 
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whose  wants  are  few  and  simple  is  not  so  active  an  agent  in  the 
progress  of  civilization  as  the  man  of  many  and  complex  wants, 
llie  problem  now  presents  itself  in  this  general  form :  How  can 
we  react  npon  our  environment  so  that  the  economic  motive 
force  will  be  increased  and  the  economic  inertia  decreased  t 

The  economic  evils  which  confront  ns  to-day  are  bnt  symp- 
toms of  derangement  and  disease  which  afflict  the  social  organ- 
ism. Onr  effort  shonld  be  to  remove  the  canse  rather  than  try 
to  obliterate  the  symptoms.  This  canse  is  the  unbalanced  con- 
dition of  occupations.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  nowadays  for 
people  to  leave  the  primitive  and  enter  the  derivative  occupa- 
tions. As  we  have  previously  seen,  this  tends  to  lessen  the 
primitive  output ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  this  tendency  is  connter- 
balanoed  up  to  a  certain  degree  by  an  increased  efficiency.  Be- 
yond this  iK>int  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the  primitive  out- 
put. It  is  the  primitive  output  that  is  consumed  in  satisfying 
want ;  and  the  man  who  produces  this  primitive  output  will 
have  the  first  chance  to  use  it.  The  derivative  output  will  not 
satisfy  directly  any  want.  It  must  be  exchanged  for  the  primi- 
tive. If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  primitive  and  an  excess  of  the 
derivative  output,  all  who  are  in  the  derivative  occupation  will 
not  have  a  chance  to  exchange  their  output  for  a  portion  of  the 
primitive.  They  will  suffer  more  than  those  in  the  primitive 
who  have  a  better  opportunity  to  satisfy  their  wants.  Therefore 
it  is  better  for  the  social  organism  that  there  should  be  a  greater 
tendency  toward  the  primitive  occupations  than  toward  the 
derivative.  In  other  words,  there  would  not  be  such  dire  suffer- 
ing if  there  were  an  excess  of  farmers  than  if  there  were  an  excess 
of  mechanics.  Therefore  the  tendency  of  legislation  should  be, 
for  the  present  at  leasts  to  increase  the  desirability  of  farming, 
rather  than  otherwise. 

Now  what  steps  should  we  take  to  cause  this  greater  attraction 
toward  the  primitive  occupations  t  The  imx>ortant  primitive 
occupation  of  our  own  society  is  farming.  We  should  enhance 
the  attractiveness  of  this  occupation.  Instead  of  unemployed 
men  flocking  to  the  cities,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to 
fiEuming.     What  will  cause  them  to  do  this  t    A  change  in  our 
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stem  of  land  teanre  that  woald  permit  of  any  one  going  to  the 
et  available  onoaed  land  and  farming  it,  ia  desirable  and  voold 
ive  tbe  tendency  to  attract  onemployed  men  back  to  the  prim- 
:Te  oooapation.  Qood  and  cheap  transportation  facilities,  en- 
ding the  farmer  to  get  his  prodnoe  to  tbe  beet  market,  voold 
)  another  attraction.  Free  agricultural  schools  shoold  be  ea- 
bUshed  near  the  large  cities  so  that  they  might  get  reomitB 
9m  that  class  of  people  who  are  not  able  to  make  a  living  in 
e  cltiea.  Theee  schools  would  form  complements  for  the  trade 
boola,  and  would  give  the  country  a  class  of  trained  and  to 
me  degree  scientiflc  &rmers.  An  industrial  burean  givingont 
formation  about  the  prospective  demand  for  any  article,  and 
bether  the  supply  had  been  previously  deficuent  or  not^  would 
b  tbe  people  know  the  best  occupation  to  enter.  "So  doubt 
any  other  methods  tending  to  bring  about  a  balance  of  oocapa* 
ins  will  soggeet  themselves  to  the  interested  reader. 

B.  C.  Babitett. 
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A  depctrtment  devoted  to  notes  and  commenU  concerning  affairs  of  in* 
ierest  to  intelligent  andpairiotio  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  and 
social  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  imnicipal  Reform^ 
Oood  Oovemment,  Law  and  Order ^  and  similar  organizations^  in^ 
eluding  ethical  ana  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  ciU- 
zenship,  are  espedaUy  invited, 

POLITICAL        Proportional  Representation.— Hon.  Wm.  Dud- 

AHD  SOCIAL    ley  Foulke,  A.  I.  C,  contributes  to  the  Institute  of  Civics 

PROBLEMS.     Department  in  Public  Opinion^  June  6,  an  able  article 

under  this  heading,  which  concludes  as  follows : 

•>  To  summarize :  What  will  be  the  effect  of  proportional  pepresen- 
taiion,  first  upon  the  constituency,  and,  second,  upon,  the  representa- 
tive body? 

"First,  upon  the  constituency. 

"  1.  Instead  of  nearly  half  the  voters  being  practically  disfhtnchised, 
the  ineffective  votes  would  be  infinitesimally  few. 

"2.  Each  voter  would  have  one  or  more  representatives,  whom  he 
oould  consider  his  own.  The  relation  between  representative  and  con- 
stituent would  be  closer. 

"  8.  There  would  be  more  independence  among  the  voters.  They 
would  not  be  obliged  to  make  their  vote  conform  to  the  dictates  of  one 
of  the  two  great  parties.  They  would  not  be  remitted  to  the  choice  be- 
tween two  unsatisfactory  men. 

'*  4.  Proportional  representation  would  bring  out  a  fuller  vote.  Voters 
would  not  stay  away  because  their  votes  would  be  useless. 

"  6.    Bribery  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

"  Second,  what  would  be  its  effect  upon  the  legislative  body  ? 

"  1 .  This  would  become  for  the  first  time  really  representative.  Every 
shade  of  thought  would  be  represented  in  its  proper  numerical  ratio.  It 
would  be  the  image  on  the  camera,  the  refiection  in  the  mirror. 

'*  2.    The  gerrymander  would  be  impossible. 

"8.  There  would  be  a  larger  field  than  the  district  from  which  to 
select  candidates,  and  better  men  would  be  obtainable. 

"  4.  Distinguished  representatives  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  quota 
of  votes  somewhere  in  the  state.  Their  time  need  not  be  spent '  in 
mending  their  fences.'  Genuine  leadership  would  become  efficient  by 
the  return  of  the  leader  again  and  again. 

"  5.  The  discussions,  representing  many  forms  of  political  thought 
presented  by  their  ablest  advocates,  would  lead  to  better  results  than 
where  two  parties  only  were  represented. 

*'  6.    Ring  rule  would  be  more  difficult. ' ' 
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PoOKET-BOOK  WiSDOM. — Never  until  the  masses  can  be  made  to  feel 
that  the  public  funds  are  recruited  from  their  pocket-books,  will  they 
insist  on  purely  business  methods  in  municipal  affairs,  and  until  the 
vast  majority  do  thus  insist  the  city's  business  will  be  conducted  along 
the  old  lines  and  with  very  much  the  same  net  results  financially  that 
have  hitherto  obtained. — Albany  Journal, 

•    •    •    • 

Corrupt  Praotiob  Laws.— Minnesota,  by  vote  of  the  last  legisla- 
ture, falls  into  line  with  New  York,  Massachusets,  California,  Missouri, 
Colorado,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Eoinsas,  as  the  ninth  state  having 
enacted  corrupt  practice  laws. 

The  law  which  Minnesota  will  test  in  its  next  campaign  and  election 
is  in  many  respects  an  excellent  one.  Next  to  the  laws  of  Missouri  and 
California,  it  is  the  most  carefully  drawn  of  the  nine.  It  requires 
sworn  publication  after  election  of  all  moneys  received  and  spent,  by 
candidates  and  committees,  and  places  maximum  limits  to  expendi- 
tures in  all  cases.  These  limits  are  fixed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Missouri  law,  that  is,  on  a  ratio  based  on  the  number  of  voters,  as  fol- 
lows :  for  5,000  voters  or  less,  $250 ;  for  each  100  voters  over  5,000,  and 
under  25,000,  $2 ;  for  each  100  voters  over  25,000  and  under  50,000,  $1 ; 
and  for  each  100  voters  over  50,000,  50  cents— the  number  of  voters  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  all  the  candidates  for  such 
office  at  the  last  preceding  regular  election.  The  tariff  of  the  Missouri 
law  is  the  same  except  that  the  amount  allowed  for  5,000  voters  or  less 
is  under  that  law  only  $100,  instead  of  $250. 

The  provisions  for  enforcing  the  Minnesota  law  are  copied  mainly 
fh>m  the  Missouri  law,  and  permit  the  candidate  receiving  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  to  that  cast  for  the  successful  candidate,  at  any 
time  during  the  latter's  term  of  office,  to  make  application  by  affidavit 
to  the  attorney-general  to  bring  an  action  to  have  him  ousted  from 
office  on  the  ground  of  violation  of  any  of  the  terms  of  the  act.  Such 
application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bond  of  $1,000  as  the  means  of 
paying  possible  costs  to  which  the  state  may  be  made  liable  under  the 
suit,  and  the  attorney-general  must  begin  the  suit  within  ten  dajrs 
after  the  application  is  filed.  In  case  of  refusal  of  the  prosecuting  of- 
ficers, the  contestant  may  bring  suit  in  the  name  of  the  state,  but  at  his 
own  expense.  If  the  charges  are  sustained,  the  defendant  is  to  be 
ousted  from  his  office,  and  that  office  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  plaintifT, 
unless  the  latter  be  found  guilty  of  some  violation  of  the  law,  in  which 
case  the  office  is  to  be  declared  vacant,  and  is  to  be  filled  either  by  ap- 
pointment or  by  a  new  election. 

In  New  York  City  an  admirable  agency  exists  for  the  enforcement  of 
a  thorough-going  corrupt  practice  law  in  the  Qood  GK>vemment  Clube. 
These,  by  making  it  their  business  to  collect  evidence  and  to  bring  sus- 
pected violators  into  ccurt,  could  make  such  a  law  a  veritable  terror. 
The  politicians  scent  this  danger  from  afar,  with  their  habitual  vigi- 
lance, and  consequently  refuse  to  take  any  chances.  Whenever  the 
Piatt  majority  in  the  last  New  York  legislature  got  sight  of  a  measure 
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oonverting  the  present  state  law  into  a  statute  which  might  be  made 
effective  in  practice,  they  showed  it  no  mercy.  No  less  than  three  such 
measures  were  defeated  in  the  lower  house.  This  is  the  best  testimony 
possible  that  a  good  law,  fearlessly  and  thoroughly  enforced,  would  be  a 
deadly  enemy  to  corruption  in  elections,  and  it  ought  to  lead  to  an 
awakening  of  public  interest  in  the  subject.  No  law  would  be  complete 
for  New  York  which  did  not  include  nominating  conventions  as  well  as 
elections,  for  it  is  in  those  that  the  money  is  used  which  the  bosses  of 
both  parties  collect  as  the  '*  price  of  peace''  from  the  corporations. — 

N,  F.  JBvening  Post, 

.... 

GOOD  CITIZSn SHIP      Marion,  Indiana.— The  Gk>od  Citizens'  League 
ACTIVITIBS.         is  successftilly  combating  the  saloon  power  in 

politics. Franklin,  N.  J.,  has  an  Independ- 
ent Citizens'  League,  Just  organized,  with  George  L.  Busby  president, 

N.  H.  Bishop  vice-president,  and    J.  H.  Malees  secretary. New 

York  City.— The  Good  Government  Clubs  have  resolved  '*  That  not- 
withstanding that  the  Senate  to  be  chosen  this  fall  will  assist  in  the 
election  of  a  United  States  senator,  the  Gtood  Government  Clubs  should 
make  independent  nominations  for  the  Assembly  and  Senate,  except 
where  the  nominees  of  the  Bepublican  or  Democratic  party  give  satis- 
fiu^ry  pledges  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Good  Gk>vernment  Clubs. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  has  a  Good  Government  Association,  organized  June 

11  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  representative  citizens  of  all  parties,  with 
Charles  H.  Searle  president,  Edward  Lewis  and  Br.  Smith  Baker  vice- 
presidents,  and  E.  J.  Wager  secretary.  In  an  address  Mr.  Searle 
said :  "  At  the  time  of  making  nominations  we  can  go  to  the  party 
leaders  and  say  we  have  an  association  of  1,000  men,  and  they  are  abso- 
lutely non-partisan.  Partisansliip  doesn't  count  a  feather  weight  with 
them,  but  character  and  capacity  count  for  all.  These  men  will  act  as 
a  anit.  If  you  expect  to  win,  you  will  have  to  see  to  it  that  you  name 
men  who  will  bear  close  scrutiny,  and  if  you  nominate  a  man  with  a 
flaw  in  his  record,  he  will  be  voted  down.  Tliis  statement  made  to 
political  leaders  will  make  it  necessary  to  nominate  men  above  reproach 
and  of  fBi  higher  character  than  have  heretofore  graced  or  disgraced 
the  office.  When  that  statement  is  made  to  business  men,  the  men 
who  pay  taxes,  it  appeals  to  their  common  sense,  and  they  will  say  we 

are  for  such  a  movement  and  will  vote  for  it." Whitbstone,  N.  Y. 

— ^The  Good  Government  Club  is  enforcing  the  Sunday  obscnrvance 

Jaws,  including  the  sale  of  liquor  at  excursion  resorts  on  that  day. 

BnuciNOHAH,  AxA.— T.  L.  Bobertson,  through  the  Age-Herald^  has 
called  for  a  meeting  of  citizens  to  effect  an  organization  in  the  interest 

of    economical   and   honest    public  administration. KNOXViiiLE, 

Tbnk.,  has  a  Christian  Citizenship  League,  with  Bev.  P.  M.  Fitzgerald, 

D.D.,  president,  and  W.  B.  Henderson  corresponding  secretary. 

Terrb  Haute,  Inb.— Under  the  auspices  of  the  Gtood  Citizenship 
League  a  rousing  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Superior  Court-room 
the  Sabbath  previous  to  July  4.    The  call  for  the  meeting  reads: 
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*'  The  need  for  a  deeper  interest  in  the  affairs  of  state,  for  less  indiffer- 
ence for  the  shameful  abuse  of  law  and  order,  and'  for  a  more  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  all  elements  pertaining  to  patriotic  citizenship  is 
patent.  This  call  is  issued  that  patriotic  sentiments  may  be  aroused 
and  engendered  and  that  lethargy  and  indifference  may  be  superseded 

by  zeal  and  courage  for  the  right." Wilmington,   Del.— Rev. 

Bobert  Watt,  B.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Howard,  D.D.,  are  conducting  a 
crusade  against  vice  and  crime  in  this  city,  in  which  they  have  the 

cordial  support  of  large  numbers. Jury  Reform  Association. — 

Monroe  County,  New  York,  has  an  organization  under  this  title  which 
was  effected  at  a  meeting  in  Rochester  July  5.  Its  objects  are  to  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  the  **  Jury  Commission  Bill "  in  the  next  legislar 
ture,  and  to  generally  **  promote  reform  in  the  selection  of  Jurors;  to 
elevate  their  moral  and  educational  standard,  to  remove  their  selection 
from  political  action,  to  the  end  that  crimes  against  the  morals  of  so- 
ciety may  be  punished.''    President,  Edward  Harris  ;  secretaiy,  Fred 

C.  Hanford. Montgomery,  Ala.— The  beginning  of  a  municipal 

reform  movement  has  been  made  in  this  city  by  the  action  of  the  Min- 
isters' Union  in  presenting  a  petition  demanding  that  the  municipal 
laws  against  prostitution,  gambling,  and  Sunday  liquor  selling  be  en- 
forced to  the  letter.  Since  that  time  the  ministers  have  been  sharply 
on  the  lookout,  and  for  several  Sundays  past  it  has,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  town,  been  well-nigh  impossible  to  purchase 
whisky.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  screen  doors  of  the  saloons 
were  found  to  be  propped  open  and  the  lights  burning,  so  that  from  the 
street  the  entire  interior  could  be  seen.  Dr.  George  B.  Eager,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  is  president  of  the  union,  and  Neal  L.  Ander- 
son secretary. San  Francisoo.— The  Civic  Federation  has  entered 

upon  the  work  of  extirpating  the  lottery  evil  which  has  long  been  se- 
curely intrenched  and  defiant  in  that  city.  The  Argua  thinks  that 
success  in  this  movement  must  be  preceded  by  the  election  of  honest 
police  judges  and  the  reorganization  of  the  police  department.  Pos- 
sibly the  letting  in  of  light  upon  police  connection  with  the  *'  Little 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company  "  of  San  Francisco  is  the  best  way  to  se- 
cure these  wholesome  results.  -  All  of  the  good  citizens  of  the  land 
give  "  Gk>d  speed  "  to  those  who  are  holding  up  the  standard  in  San 

Francisco. Oxford,  Ind.-— Hon.  S.  E.  Nicholson,  of  Kokomo,  spoke 

here  June  26  to  a  large  audience.    An  after-meeting  was  held,  at  which 

a  Oood  Citizens'  League  was  organized. 

.... 

The  Relioious  Press  and  Politics.— The  Baltimore  Methodist^ 
in  spirited  editorials  and  in  letters  from  correspondents,  is  urging  upon 
its  readers  the  imperative  necessity  of  Christian  activities  which  shall 
include  vigorous  efforts  for  the  purification  of  politics  and  government 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Congregationaliat,  OutUok^  Presbyterian 
Observer y  Christian  at  Work,  Indiana  Baptist,  and  all  of  the  religious 
Journals  on  the  exchange  list  of  The  Magazine  of  Civics.  This  is 
as  it  should  be.    Christians  who  are  not  loyal  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
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charge  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  the  earthly  commonwealth  in  which 
they  now  live,  will  find  themselves  poorly  prepared  for  citizenship  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Heaven. 

•  •    •    • 

LiBKBTT  Bbll  and  LIBERTY  Primbr.-— The  ncw  Liberty  Bell  Anni- 
versary, with  its  appearance  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  has  already 
rang  itself  into  public  recognition  as  a  silver-toned  apostle  of  manhood 
sovereignty.  The  chairman  of  the  Liberty  Bell  Committee,  Mr.  W. 
O.  McDowell,  A.  L  C,  has  issued  a  "  Liberty  Primer''  giving  the  dates 
of  the  anniversaries  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  voice  of  the  bell  shall 
aid  in  commemorating.  The  primer  gives  a  graphic  description  of 
each  of  these  events  in  its  ninety  pages  of  interesting  matter,  and  will 
be  a  most  useful  hand-book  for  all  who  desire  to  be  informed  as  to  patri- 
otic anniversaries.  The  Institute  of  Civics  will  send  it  to  any  address 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 

•  •    •    . 

CIVICS  University   op  Wooster.— This  vigorous  and 

m  SCHOOLS       progressive  Ohio  institution,  of  which  Bev.  8.  F. 

AHD  COLLEGES.    8covel,   D.B.,  associate  member  of  the  faculty  of 

the  Institute  of  Civics,  has  long  been  the  honored 
and  successful  president,  and  in  which  special  attention  is  given  to  in- 
struction in  civics,  has  Just  celebrated  its  quarter  centennial. 

.... 

State  Laws  Bblatino  to  Civics.— In  North  Dakota  and  Montana, 
in  accordance  with  laws  recently  enacted,  civics  is  included  among  the 
branches  in  which  teachers  must  pass  examination  for  certificates  of  all 
grades.  In  North  Dakota  the  examination  is  chiefiy  confined  to  his- 
tory and  civil  polity ;  and  the  teacher  must  also  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Btates,  or  a  resident  for  not  less  than  one  year.  In  Montana, 
examination  is  required  in  "  Civics  of  the  United  States  and  Montana.'' 

.... 

CiviGB  IN  Tulane  University.— The  annual  university  manual  of 
Tulane  University  of  New  Orleans  announces  a  uniform  course  of  in- 
struction in  civics  in  all  of  its  departments.  The  A.  I.  C.  representa- 
tives in  this  popular  and  progressive  institution  are  President  William 
Preston  Johnston,  LL.  D.,  and  W.  O.  Rogers,  LL.  D.,  secretary  of 

.... 

Civics  in  New  York  Schools.— The  Examination  Bulletin  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  1894,  just  issued, 
aflTords  an  interesting  view  of  the  methods  employed  by  a  unique  state 
institution.  The  fact  is  noted  that  among  the  examination  papers  sub- 
mitted, those  in  history  "are  still  the  worst.''  Civics  has  only  re- 
cently been  added  to  the  studies  of  the  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
regents  of  the  university,  and  in  this  study,  pursued  "  by  older  stu- 
dents/' the  Bulletin  reports  that  the  papers  '*  are  much  more  satisfac- 
tory." 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTS        Gbo.  AiiEX.  RiTTER,  Nauvoo,  111.,  speaks 
OF  CIVICS  appredatingly  of  the  A.I.C.,  as  follows  :  "The 

day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  American 
people  will  recognize  in  the  A.  L  C.  a  powerful  factor  in  educating  the 
rising  generation  in  the  art  of  good  and  pure  government.  It  is  a  gen- 
uine patriotic  organization  and  is  doing  more  to-day  in  the  way  of 
bringing  about  a  true  and  loyal  standard  of  public  morality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  the  body  politic  than  all  other  forces  combined. 
Wherever  its  influences  are  at  work,  It  has  produced  a  healthy  public 
sentiment  and  pure  government  has  been  the  result.  Gk>od  citizenship 
must  and  will  prevail  in  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  this  nation- 
al organization,  and  the  republic  will  live  and  flourish  under  such  be- 
nign influences.'' 

Another  councilor  writes : 

"  The  Institute,  beginning  its  work  in  a  period  of  profound  apathy  as 
to  the  Interests  which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  has  behind  it  ten  years  of 
successful  effort  devoted  to  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  ideas 
calculated  to  bear  fruit  in  the  future  ;  to  the  enlistment  of  individual 
Interest  In  Its  aim  ;  to  the  furnishing  of  incentives  to  right  action ;  to 
the  quickening  of  the  public  conscience ;  to  the  promotion  of  wholesome 
legislation  ;  to  the  securing  of  more  adequate  attention  In  schools  and 
colleges  to  Instruction  In  civics  ;  or,  In  othdr  words,  proper  preparation 
for  citizenship  duties.  It  enters  upon  Its  second  decade  with  the  grati- 
fying assurance  that  It  has  everywhere  won  the  confidence  of  upright 
citizens  ;  has  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  most  useful  and  far-reach- 
ing results ;  and  that  it  has  before  It  opportunities  for  far  wider  activ- 
ities and  results  of  correspondingly  greater  importance.'' 

.    .    .    • 

Meeting  of  TBUSTEES.~An  acUoumed  session  of  the  tenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  A.  I.  C.  was  held  at  the  Institute's  oflQoe 
in  New  York,  July  18.  It  was  reported  that  trustees  elected  to  fill 
vacancies  had  accepted  election  as  follows :  Rev.  John  F.  Hurst,  B.D., 
LL.  B.,  bishop  M.  E.  Church  and  chancellor  American  University  of 
Washington,  B.  C. ;  Colonel  Henry  Herschel  Adams,  commander 
Lafayette  Post  G.  A.  R.,  of  New  York ;  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
secretary  National  Municipal  League,  of  Philadelphia.  The  session 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  plans  which  will  enable  the  In- 
stitute to  more  fully  meet  the  Increasing  demands  upon  Its  efficiencies 
growing  out  of  Its  successful  work  In  the  past.  It  was  found  that  the 
needs  were  almost  wholly  financial,  there  being  no  lack  of  willing  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  citizens  throughout  the  country,  In  Its  various 
activities  calling  for  personal  effort.  A  special  committee  on  finance 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  James  Stokes, 
and  Charles  H.  Benison,  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  a  plan 
calculated  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  Institute's  body  of  coun- 
cilors, and  Its  friends  generally,  In  efforts  to  provide  It  with  the  ftinds 
necessary  If  It  Is  to  keep  pace  with  Its  constantly  Increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  usefulness.    The  results  of  the  deliberations  of  this  Impor- 
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tant  committee  will  soon  be  made  known  to  every  citizen  connected 
witli  tlie  Institute.  Wiiatever  tlie  proposal  wliicli  it  places  before  them, 
we  bespeak  for  it  careful  consideration  and  a  prompt  response. 
To  be  associated  in  Joint  labors  such  as  those  in  which  this  national  in- 
stitution has  enlisted  the  best  representatives  of  American  manhood 
and  womanhood,  may  well  be  regarded  by  any  citizen  as  not  only  an 
honor  and  a  privilege,  but  a  patriotic  duty.  The  honor,  the  privilege, 
and  the  duty,  should,  and  we  believe  will,  include  the  bestowal  of  funds 
in  sufficient  amount— and  to  this  end  all  can  contribute  something— -to 
enable  the  Institute  to  become  what  it  may  be  (if  it  is  not  so  already, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bitter's  letter  on  another  page),  the  most  com- 
manding and  useful  single  instrumentality  for  the  betterment  of  polit- 
ical, social,  and  all  civic  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

.... 

ACTIVITIKS       Prof.  H.  B.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

OF  A.  I.  C.      of  the  A.  I.  C.  corps  of  lecturers,  recently  addressed  the 

IIBMBKRS.     Twelfth  Ward  Good  Government  Club  of  Baltimore,  on 

the  '^Belation  of  Science  to  Qood  Government.''     His 

able  exposition  of  vital  truths  will  be  of  great  benefit  wherever  he  can 

be  induced  to  present  it. 

.... 

New  Birmingham,  Tex.— Dr.  Thomas  Ward  White,  A.  I.  C,  has 
accomplished  a  great  work  in  promoting  the  civic  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  Alabama  Indians  in  Polk  County,  Texas.  He  has  also  interested 
himself  in  the  special  work  in  which  the  oodperation  of  all  good  dtl- 
sens  was  solicited  by  the  A.  I.  C.  in  a  late  issue  of  this  magazine — that 
of  supplying  wholesome  reading  matter  for  those  confined  in  Jails  and 
penitentiaries.  Through  The  Outlook^  New  York,  and  through  these 
pages,  he  presents  the  following  appeal :  '*  The  great  empire  state  of 
Texas  has  between  three  and  four  thousand  convicts  in  its  peniten- 
tiaries. Many  of  them  are  worked  on  farms.  They  are  perhaps  more 
kindly  treated  than  any  convicts  in  the  Union.  Please  send  papers  and 
magazines  for  them  to  Colonel  T.  L.  Falrris,  Alto,  Texas,  marking 

them  '  For  Convict  Farm.' 

**  Thos.  Ward  White, 

*'  Councilor  American  Institute  of  Civics." 

.... 

Rev.  Chari«E8  F.  Thwino,  B.B.  (A.  I.  C),  president  Adelbert 
College  of  Western  Beserve  University,  in  a  very  acceptable  address  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Portland,  Me.,  said  : 

'*  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  American  college  should  be  made  as 
little  ^jrmpathetic  as  possible  with  the  luxuriousness  of  American  liv- 
ing. There  should  be  one  place  in  a  democratic  country  where  men  are 
measured  and  men  are  infiuential  not  by  their  wealth,  not  by  the  ele- 
gance of  their  bed  chambers  or  the  splendor  of  their  raiment,  but  by 
simple  and  sheer  character.  Our  peril  is  that  increasing  luxury  sliall 
result  in  diminishing  intellectuality. 

"The  college  may  help  the  life  of  the  nation  through  an  intelligent 
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and  sympathetic  treatment  of  all  sociological  questions.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  the  twentieth  century  is  to  be  a  sociological  century. 
The  eighteenth  century  was  a  theological  one,  the  nineteenth  has  been 
a  scientific  one,  and  the  twentieth  is  to  be  a  sociological  age.  From 
God  to  nature,  fh>m  nature  to  man,  is  the  progress.  The  college  is  the 
most  important  agency  in  this  progress.'* 

a  •  .  • 

The  Kobe  (Japan)  Herald  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Hon.  B.  G. 
Northrop,  LL.D.  (A.  I.  C),  of  Connecticut,  who  is  now  making  a  tour 
of  that  country.  The  authorities  attribute  to  him  largely  the  passage 
of  the  Shimonoseki  idemnity  bill. 

.... 

GOOD  GOV£RNMEIfT,       Bes  Moines,  Ia.-— The  local  Good  Govem- 
STATS  AND  ment   Club   proposes,  as  a  municipal  reform 

LOCAL.  measure,  that  instead  of  choosing  city  council- 

ors on  a  general  ballot  for  the  entire  city,  that 
they  be  elected  from  much  smaller  local  divisions  than  those  now  ex- 
isting, and  at  least  one  councilman  for  each  five  hundred  voters,  thus 
making  the  neighborhood  represented  so  small  that  the  voters  may 
know  each  other  and  may  know  their  representative.  This  experiment 
is  worthy  of  trial,  and  its  results  would  be  watched  with  interest. 

.... 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.-— **  Civic  Duties  "  was  the  subject  of  address  in  all 
of  the  important  pulpits  in  this  city  on  a  recent  Sunday,  and  on  the 
following  Tuesday  evening  a  public  mass  meeting  of  Christian  citisens 
filled  the  largest  hall  in  the  city  to  listen  to  an  address  on  *'  Municipal 
Reform "  by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.  (A.  I.*  C),  editor  of  The 

Outlook. 

.... 

YoNKERS  (N.  Y.)  Civic  League.— Two  hundred  women  gathered 
in  the  hall  of  the  Women's  Institute  recently  and  listened  to  an  inter- 
esting address  on  ''The  New  Patriotism,''  delivered  by  Mrs.  James 
Scrimgeour,  president  of  the  Woman's  Health  Protective  Association 
of  Brooklyn.  She  spoke  about  an  hour,  describing  the  work  of  the 
Brooklyn  association.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Civic  League,  of  which  Miss  Maiy  Marshall  Butler  is  president. 
At  the  close  of  the  address  Charles  E.  Gorton,  superintendent  of  the 
Yonkers  Public  Schools,  said  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  several 
public  schools  would  aid  the  league  in  its  work. 

.... 

New  Orleans.— -A  great  public  mass  meeting  in  the  interests  of 
good  government  and  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order,  was  held  here 
June  3,  under  the  presidency  of  Hon.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  memher 
of  the  National  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  A.  I.  C,  and  with  the  follow- 
ing members  of  the  body  of  the  A.  I.  C.  as  vice-presidents :  R.  M. 
Walmsley,  J.  C.  Morris,  Geo.  Q.  Whitney,  and  W.  H.  Masters.  The 
Picayune^  commenting  editorially,  says : 
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''The  object  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  people  might  give  an  ex- 
presBlon  of  their  will  that  the  laws  which  they  have  made  through 
their  representatives  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  state  shaU  be  en- 
forced." 

Concurrently  with  this  proper  demand,  the  supreme  court  of  Louisi- 
ana renders  a  decision  confirming  the  punishment  inflicted  by  an  in- 
ferior court  upon,  as  the  Picaytme  describes  him,  one  of  New  Orleans 
''aldermanlc  felons."  The  revival  of  the  patriotism  which  Includes 
civic  conscience  is  sweeping  on. 

•  •    .    . 

AXiBANT  Civic  League. — In  its  constitution  and  plan  of  work,  this 
organization  is  progressing  on  intelligent  lines,  and  affords  a  model  to 
the  earnest  men  and  women  of  many  other  places,  large  and  small,  in- 
terested in  the  subject.  The  league  is  non-partisan,  non-sectarian,  and 
non-c«ctional.  It  aims  to  advance  the  highest  municipal  interests 
through  a  systematic  federation  of  all  individuals  and  associations  will- 
ing to  cooperate  for  the  common  good. 

•  •    .    •  ( 

In  Vabious  Places.— The  reform  mayors  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Chattanooga,  and  other  cities,  continue  to 
justify  the  trust  of  electors  by  their  efforts  to  correct  abuses,  and  ad- 
minister the  laws  with  the  single  purpose  of  promoting  the  best  ends 
of  government.  Mayor  Ochs  (A.  I.  C),  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  pre- 
sented an  excellent  paper  on  methods  of  administration  at  the  late 
Municipal  League  meeting  in  Cleveland.  In  New  York  City  the  new 
board  of  police  conmiissloners  appointed  by  Mayor  Strong  are  a  unit 
in  matters  of  reform,  and  the  discredited  chief  of  police,  and  one  of  his 
principal  lieutenants,  have  already  thought  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
resign  office,  having  nothing  to  hope  for  under  the  new  regime. 

.... 

Factionaxism  in  Florida.— The  Florida  Timea-  Union  asks  the  leg- 
islature to  abolish  factionalism  by  the  passage  of  a  law  guaranteeing 
pure  primaries.    It  says : 

''The  people  of  Florida  are  sick  of  factionalism.  How  can  it  be 
ended  ?  By  a  law  providing  honest  primaries.  What  causes  factional 
divisions  ?  Dishonest  primaries,  or  the  belief  that  primaries  are  dis- 
honest. Remove  the  cause,  and  the  effect  will  cease.  Give  the  people 
confidence  In  nominations,  and  no  fight  will  be  made  within  the  party 
on  nominees.  Party  fights  are  necessary  so  long  as  people  diff'er  on 
questions  of  principle.  Such  fights  need  not  be  bitter.  Factional  fights 
are  made  on  charges  of  fraud,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  engender  bad 
feeling.  The  bitterness  caused  by  factionalism  has  done  the  state  un- 
limited harm.'' 

.... 

Rbcent  Legislation.— The  Utah  Constitutional  Convention  has  re- 
vised to  submit  the  question  of  prohibition  to  vote  in  a  separate  clause 
of  the  new  constitution.    Ketailers  of  malt  and  other  spirituous  liquors 
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in  Michigan  will  liereafter  pay  a  uniform  tax  of  $500.  The  Massacha- 
setts  house  has  passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
cigarettes.  The  Minnesota  legislature  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the 
selling  of  pools  or  horse-races  in  that  state,  which  was  stolen  from  the 
governor's  room  while  awaiting  his  signature.  In  compliance  wlUi 
the  Anti-Lottery  Law,  the  American  Express  Company  has  instructed 
its  agents  to  refuse  handling  lottery  business. 

.... 

Election  of  Judobs. — When  it  was  first  proposed  to  elect  Judges  by 
popular  vote  in  this  country,  there  was  a  loud  outcry.  The  independ- 
ence of  the  Judiciary  would  be  gone.  Their  dignity  would  be  compro- 
mised. Their  Impartiality  would  be  lost.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  experiment  was  a  bold  one.  John  Stuart  Mill,  always  friendly  to 
our  institutions,  condemned  the  idea.  Yet,  after  all  these  years,  experi- 
ence vindicates  the  Innovation.  In  states  where  the  Judiciary  is  elec- 
tive, the  men  are,  as  a  rule,  more  competent  than  Uielr  appointive 
brethren.  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  has  an  unusually  learned  and 
able«Judlclary.  New  Jersey,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  elect  her 
Judges,  and  they  are  far  A*om  a  credit  to  the  state.  New  York,  In  the 
case  of  the  notorious  Maynard,  has  had  an  experience  which  may  be 
deemed  conclusive.  The  governor  appointed  a  convicted  felon  to  the 
bench  and  kept  him  there  In  defiance  of  the  people  until  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  ousting  him  at  the  polls.  Had  the  Judiciary  not  been 
elective  In  the  Empire  State,  a  scoundrel  would  now  be  a  member  of 
the  highest  court  within  the  commonwealth.  We  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  If  the  people  were  permitted  to  elect  their  senators  the  character  of 
the  men  sent  to  our  highest  legislative  body  would  be  materially  Im- 
proved. As  It  Is,  we  must  allow  the  tools  of  the  money  power  to  rep- 
resent us. — Twentieth  Century. 

•    .    .    • 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS.       CiTY  Chartbbs.— The  New  York  State  Com* 

mission  on  City  Charters,  consisting  of  Judge 
Robert  Earl,  of  Herkimer,  James  G.  Cutler,  Bochester,  M.  E.  Drlscoll, 
Syracuse,  Alden  Chester,  Albany,  and  David  M.  Greene,  Troy,  at  an 
Important  meeting  In  Rochester  June  9,  listened  to  various  papers  sug- 
gesting charter  reforms.  One  of  the  most  important,  that  of  Mr.  J. 
Eugene  Whitney,  is  presented  In  full  elsewhere.  The  Rochester  Mu- 
nicipal Club  submitted  a  report,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"The  Municipal  Club  strongly  advocates  the  following  propositions 
as  fundamental  to  any  scheme  devised  for  the  better  government  of 
our  municipalities : 

"  First,  A  complete  separation  of  legislative  and  executive  powers. 

"  Second,  The  adoption  of  the  so-called  federal  plan  of  city  govern- 
ment—executive powers  and  responsibilities  to  be  Intrusted  to  mayors 
and  heads  of  departments  appointed  by  him,  or  In  part  made  elective, 
but  no  appointments  made  by  a  mayor  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  councils. 
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"  Third,  Strict  enforoement  of  civil  service  laws  in  appointments  to 
office. 

"  Fourth,  The  adoption  of  home  rule  in  the  management  of  munici- 
pal government  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  constitutional  law. 

"Fifth,  The  exclusively  ward  system  of  electing  councils  is  believed 
to  be  pernicious  and  should  be  so  modified  as  to  provide  for  a  division 
of  wards  into  election  districts,  as  is  now  the  practice  In  some  cities,  or, 
and  in  either  case,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  representatives 
elected  at  large. 

"Sixt^,  That  municipal  government  is  business  and  not  politics,  and 
therefore  national  and  state  politics  should  be  eliminated  by  provisions 
of  law  as  for  as  is  practicable,  since  municipal  contests  for  supremacy 
of  leadership,  in  regard  to  policies  and  measures,  are  of  local  Import 
only,  and  have  no  relation  whatever  to  national  or  state  affairs.  It  is 
recognized,  however,  that  in  regard  to  this  obviously  sound  proposition, 
we  shall  have  to  depend  chiefly,  for  the  present  at  least,  on  educational 
rather  than  legal  measures  to  correct  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  our 
present  methods. 

"  We  trust  that  you  gentlemen  of  the  commission  will  at  least  devise 
a  plan  by  which  the  legislature  may  relieve  the  cities  of  the  second 
class  in  the  state  from  the  '  spectacle,'  as  was  satirically  said  years  ago, 
'  of  the  aldermen  discussing  their  own  recommendations  and  solemnly 
making  g^nts  of  money  to  be  expended  by  themselves  as  members  of 
oommittees.' 

"  In  closing  this  brief  exposition  of  views,  we  may  remark  that  we  are 
ftilly  aware  that  whilst  good  laws  are  indispensable  as  a  foundation  for 
good  government,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  eternal  vigilance 
should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  good  and  competent  men  to  ex- 
ecute them,  and  to  this  end  the  energies  of  all  good  citizens  should  be 
specially  directed ;  but  under  existing  methods  of  making  nominations, 
it  is  a  patent  fact  that  the  will  of  the  people  has  no  real  voice.  It  is 
very  easy  to  exclaim, '  Qo  to  the  caucuses,'  but  the  going,  except  In  rare 
instances,  proves  to  be  simply  an  abortive  butting  of  heads  against  the 
machines  of  party  politicians.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  ought  to  be 
devised.    What  form  should  it  take  ? 

'*  Nelson  Millard,  Chairman." 

•    •    .    . 

Civil  Sebvicb  Bbfobm.— There  is  now  lacking  only  the  president's 
signature  for  the  extension  of  the  civil  service  reform  rules  to  the  em- 
ployees in  the  government  printing  office.  The  rules  agreed  upon  do 
not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  trades  unions,  nor  do  they  afiect  the 
status  of  the  employees  now  in  the  service.  The  initiative  in  this  ex- 
tension of  the  rules  was  taken  by  the  latter,  who  will  profit  materially 
by  the  increased  security  of  their  tenure. 

There  seems  to  have  been  at  first  among  some  of  the  union  leaders  a 
little  of  the  misapprehension,  so  diligently  cultivated  by  the  enemies  of 
civil  service  reform,  that  the  competitive  system  plays  into  the  hands 
of  college  graduates  by  the  requirements  which  it  exacts.    The  rules 
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adopted,  however,  are  of  so  practical  a  character  as  to  relieve  any  such 
misapprehension.  Applicants  for  appointment  must  be  able  to  give 
proof  of  five  years'  service  In  their  trade,  at  least  one  year  as  Journey- 
men. Besides  this,  the  educational  requirements  are  only  such  as  may 
reasonably  be  exacted  of  representatives  of  a  trade  Implying  so  high  a 
degree  of  Intelligence  as  does  *'  the  art  preservative.'' 

For  the  extension  of  the  reform  rules  over  the  offices  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  it  is  believed  that  a  special  act  of 
Congress  is  necessary.  When  that  is  secured  there  will  be  no  spoils 
left  at  Washington,  under  any  fair  administration  of  the  system,  though 
the  performances  of  Logan  Carlisle  have  shown  that  many  abuses  are 
still  possible,  when  powers  of  appointment  and  removal  rest  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  not  In  sympathy  with  refofm. 

Two  great  reforms  remain  to  be  accomplished,  upon  which  there 
should  be  a  concentration  of  intelligent  public  sentiment.  These  are 
the  extension  of  the  competitive  system  to  posts  in  the  consular  service, 
and  the  enactment  of  Senator  Lodge's  bill,  or  some  similar  measure,  for 
regulating  the  appointment  of  fourth-class  postmasters.  The  United 
States  suflTers  greatly  in  prestige  and  its  business  and  commercial  inter- 
ests in  prosperity  by  reason  of  the  incompetence  of  our  consular  agents, 
who  are  appointed  and  removed  at  the  caprice  of  intriguing  politicians, 
and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  their  fitness  for  their  work. 

As  to  the  post-offices,  they  are  openly  apportioned  as  spoils,  to  the 
detriment  alike  of  the  public  service  and  the  public  morals.  If  by  one 
bold  stroke  they  could  be  taken  out  of  politics,  the  country  would  be 
the  gainer.  We  would  have  better  service  and  cleaner  politics.  The 
post-offices  would  not  be  made  the  rendezvous  of  small  politicians,  and 
we  should  be  spared  the  absurdity  of  shifting  the  postmaster  at  every 
crossroad  whenever  there  was  a  change  In  administration.  These  may 
seem  like  great  reforms,  and  so  Indeed  they  are ;  but  the  difficulties  In 
the  way  of  their  accomplishment  are  not  so  serious  as  those  that  have 
been  overcome  In  securing  the  substantial  gains  already  recorded. — ^o«- 
ton  Transcript, 

.... 

Statuary  in  the  National  Capital.— Thirty  years  ago  Congress 
instructed  each  state  to  contribute  two  statues  to  be  placed  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  To  their  shame,  only  twelve  have  re- 
sponded, and  not  all  of  them  In  a  manner  which  does  proper  credit  to 
their  and  the  nation's  illustrious  dead.  Among  the  statues  furnished 
are  the.  following :  Rhode  Island,  Boger  Williams  and  General  Nath- 
aniel Greene ;  New  York,  Governor  Clinton  and  Robert  Livingstone ; 
Connecticut,  Jonathan  Trumbull  and  Roger  Sherman  ;  Vermont, 
Ethan  Allen  and  Jacob  Collamer :  Massachusetts,  John  Wlnthrop  and 
Samuel  Adams ;  New  Jersey,  Richard  Sklnkle  and  Philip  Kearney ; 
Maine,  William  King;  New  Hampshire,  General  John  Stark  and 
Daniel  Webster.  The  statues  last  named  were  unveiled  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  last  Congress,  with  an  address  by  Seliator  Morrill  (A.  I.  C), 
a  personal  friend  of  Webster,  one  of  whose  utterances  which  he  repeated 
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and  is  worthy  of  remembrance  was,  *'  I  bring  forth  nothing  without 
labor." 

•    ■    •    • 

YASIOUS  Incomes  and  Homes  in  FRANCE.~In  Benjamin  Kidd^s 
ItATTSRS.  "  Social.  Evolution,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
treatises  on  evolution  in  its  sociological  aspects  of  the  dec- 
ade, the  author  refers  to  a  paper  recently  read  by  M.  Claudio  Jannet 
before  the  French  Academy,  in  which  he  states  that  there  are  not  now  in 
France  more  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  persons  with  an  income  of 
$60,000  a  year  and  not  more  than  nineteen  thousand  with  an  income  of 
$10,000  and  upwards.  He  shows  also  that  although  the  national  debt 
has  doubled  since  1869,  the  native  holders  of  the  debt  have  quadrupled 
in  number.  The  number  of  small  holders  of  bonds  or  rents  tends  to 
greatly  increase.  One  half  of  the  bonds  of  the  city  of  Paris  are  owned 
by  holders  of  a  single  bond  each.  M.  Jannet  states  also  that  of  the 
8,302,272  inhabited  houses  in  France  5,460,355— more  than  sixty-flve 
per  cent— are  owned  by  their  occupiers.  The  average  value  of  the  vil- 
lage home  is  $2,244  ;  tlie  average  mortgage  is  $846. 

The  summing  up  of  the  matter  is  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  country  pay  tribute  to  landlords.  Of  the  homes  to  which 
their  occupants  have  title  nearly  a  third  are  mortgaged.  It  will  be  a 
fortunate  day  for  the  United  States  when  the  proportion  of  home-own- 
ers is  equal  to  the  proportion  of  home-owners  in  France.  As  matters 
now  stand  the  proportion  in  France  is  double  that  in  this  country. 

.... 

IH  WOMAN'S       Fob  Women's  Equality.— Alameda  County,  Cal., 
FIELD.  has  a  Woman's  Political  Equality  Society,  Just  organ- 

ized at  Oakland,  with  Mrs.  Ada  C.  Van  Pelt,  of 
Oakland,  president,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin,  of  the  same  place,  recording 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Heath,  of  Alameda,  corresponding  secretary. 
Branches  are  to  be  formed  in  every  town  in  the  county. 

.... 

"  The  *  New  Woman,'  says  the  New  York  Times^  has  arrived,  is 
with  us,  to  an  extent  which  makes  a  jest  a  serious  matter  and  dwarfs 
even  if  it  does  not  explain  or  answer  the  befuddled  tariff  argument  of 
our  misguided  neighbor.  We  are  not  now  mainly  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  the  disproportionate  increase  of  female  laborers  explains 
the  diflTerence  in  growth  between  protected  and  unprotected  industries. 
That  aeems  a  smaller  matter  than  the  emancipation  of  a  sex  from  old- 
time  shackles.  The  time  when  it  was  unwomanly  for  a  woman  to  be 
economically— that  is,  morally  and  intellectually — her  own  mistress  is 
passing,  if  not  past.  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  *  new  women ' 
and  'bachelor  girls'  abounding  on  every  hand."  The  Post  IntellU 
ffencer,  Seattle,  says  of  men  and  women,  **  as  sex  to  sex,  they  are  equal. 
Intellectually  woman  has  gained ;  the  only  fear  is  that  she  may  lose  in 
gentleness,  refinement,  and  domesticity.  While  credit  is  deserved  by 
those  women  who  seek  to  earn  an  independent  living  by  their  own  skill 
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and  labor,  the  prospect  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  The  evolntion  of  the  new 
woman  has  its  advantages,  but  it  destroys  the  ideal  of  the  petted  daugh- 
ter and  sister,  the  companionship  of  wife  and  the  home-loving  mother." 

.... 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  STUDIES  IN  Civics.— The  continually  inoreas- 
CIVICS  BOOKS.  ing  attention  given  to  affairs  of  civics  in  Ameri- 
can schools  of  every  gp^e  arouses  a  correspond- 
ing degree  of  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
patriotic  and  progressive  school  officers  and  instructors.  The  ''best 
books,''  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  alone,  or  the  use  of  classes, 
have  been  increasingly  demanded,  and  old  and  new  publications,  the 
former  in  revised  shape,  are  catalogued  under  the  head  of  *'  Civics  " 
by  the  American  Book  Company,  University  Building,  Washington 

Square,  New  York  City. George  H.  Martin's  Text-Book  op  CrvUi 

Government,  as  the  name  implies,  presents  an  outline  of  some  of  the 
most  essential  facts  relating  to  forms  and  methods  in  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  states  and  minor  divisions  as  illustrated 
by  Massachusetts.  It  follows,  practically,  the  usual  course  pursued  in 
similar  publications  not  of  recent  date,  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  out- 
line views  of  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  governmental  meth- 
ods.  ^Alexander  J.  Peterman's  Elements  of  Civil  Government 

is  a  book  of  fewer  pages,  with  similar  scope,  but  in  some  respects  higher 
merit  in  the  arrangement  of  facts.  It  has  useful  chapters  on  8uffl*age  and 
Elections,  Party  Machinery,  and  Revenue  and  Taxation.  It  approaches 
the  studies  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home  or  family,  as 
the  unit  -in  society,  treating  successively  of  the  school  and  school 

district,  town,  county,  state,  and  nation. The  Manual  of  the 

Constitution,  by  Israel  Ward  Andrews,  D.D.  (A.  I.  C),  is  a  book  so 
well  known  to  the  educators  and  the  public  generally  that  extended 
comments  are  unnecessary.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  devoted,  with 
the  exception  of  a  chapter  on  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
almost  wholly  to  the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
the  colonial  agreements  which  preceded  it.    It  is  without  doubt  one  of 

the  very  best  manuals  of  its  kind. Under  the  title  Studies  in 

Civics,  J.  T.  McCleary  presents  a  text-book  somewhat  similar  to  Mr. 
Peterman's  in  the  order  of  arrangement  of  facts,  but  more  voluminous 
in  its  treatment  of  them.  Separate  chapters  are  given  to  governments 
in  general  and  to  commercial  law  (contracts,  partnerships,  etc.),  and  an 
appendix  treats  briefly  of  international  law.  No  one  of  the  four 
books  above  referred  to,  considered  as  text-books  in  civil  polity  (which 
is  the  only  branch  of  civics  to  which  they  give  serious  attention),  is 
free  from  conspicuous  defects,  such  as  characterize  nearly  all  present 
books  of  their  class.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  except  from  this  statement 
Andrews'  "  Manual  of  the  Constitution "  when  properly  used  as  a 

purely  constitutional  text-book. Charles  Nordhoff's  Politics  For 

YouNO  Americans  is  a  book  quite  different  in  many  respects  from 
the  hand-books  already  named.  It  can  claim  very  little  in  the  way  of 
orderly  arrangement  in  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  which  is  one  of 
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its  chief  demerits  as  a  text-book.  Its  brief  statements  concerniDg  the  sub- 
jects apon  which  it  touches  are  lucid  and  interesting,  and  cover  a  wide 
range  of  foots  in  the  fields  of  civil  polity,  law,  ethics,  and  history.  It 
is,  in  truth,  a  most  interesting,  suggestive,  and  helpful  aid  to  studies 
whJch  touch,  in  a  haphazard  way,  all  branches  of  civics.  As  a  help  to 
teachers  or  pupils  in  studies  which  have  been  systematically  planned, 
it  may  have  great  value,  and  it  will  be  found  especially  useftil  in  con- 
nection with  young  people's  organizations  for  the  study  and  discussion 
of  public  affiiirs. 

.  •  •  a 

An  excellent  text-book,  treating  of  a  distinct  branch  of  civics,  is  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin's  Elements  of  Politioal  Economy.  It  is  per- 
haps safe  to  say  of  this  compact,  well-arranged  treatise  that  it  repre- 
sents the  best  efforts  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  stu- 
dents in  the  field  of  economics,  and  that  in  its  merits  as  a  text-book  it 
Is  unexcelled.  It  may  also  be  commended  as  a  valuable  and  trusts 
worthy  hand-book  of  the  subject  for  the  use  of  civic  clubs  and  citizens 

generally. Paul  Janet's  Elements  of  Morals,  American  editi6n, 

translated  by  Mrs.  C.  B.  Corson,  is  a  ftdrly  successful  effort  to  present 
the  most  obvious  and  important  facts  of  moral  science  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  them  clearly  apprehensible,  especially  to  the  young.  As  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  duties  in  society,  or  applied  ethics,  it  will 
prove  a  suggestive  aid  to  teachers  who  desire  to  g^ve  oral  instruction, 
and  will  be  useful  as  a  text-book  for  class  instruction. ^An  Intro- 
duction TO  THE  Study  of  Society,  by  Albion  W.  Small,  Ph.  D.,  and 
George  E.  Vincent,  is  a  book  which  its  authors  Itiform  us  is  to  be 
"Judged  by  experts  not  as  a  supposed  contribution  to  sociological 
knowledge,  but  as  a  proffered  help  in  the  training  of  beginners ;  .  .  . 
not  a  report  of  research  upon  the  material  of  social  knowledge,  but  the 
proposal  of  a  method  of  preliminary  investigation  adapted  to  the  use  of 
college  students.''  This  frank  disavowal  of  any  pretense  to  a  thorough 
and  exact  treatment  of  the  subject  considered,  forbids  much  of  the 
criticism  to  which  the  book  would  otherwise  be  subject.  The  state- 
ment on  page  16,  that  *'  sociology  is  nothing  but  systematic  knowledge 
of  human  beings,''  may  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  which  will  ren- 
der it  acceptable,  but  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  or  credi- 
table definition.  In  view  of  the  uncertain  significance  of  this  omni- 
bus term,  and  the  almost  appalling  scope  of  the  field  which  it  claims  or 
is  claimed  for  it,  the  preparation  of  a  manual  seeking  to  pblnt  the  way 
for  those  who  would  enter  the  domain  of  sociology  as  students,  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  or  enviable  undertaking.  The  author  tells  us  that ''  the 
puzzling  world  is  the  student's  own  world,  and  he  may  as  well  begin  to 
resolve  the  puzzle  in  his  own  street  or  school  district."  In  acting  upon 
this  proposition,  however  little  of  "  the  puzzle"  they  have  solved,  the 
authors  of  this  book  have  made  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  facts 
of  organized  society  which  must,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
garded as  useful  and  creditable.  All  of  the  volumes  above  referred 
to  are  firom  the  publications  of  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York.. 


^ 
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OuB  Crvic  Rbnaissancb,  an  aocoont  of  municipal  reform  move- 
ments in  Chicago,  Boston,  Pliiladelphia,  New  York,  Washington,  Bal- 
timore, Detroit,  and  Albany,  by  Albert  Bhaw,  Ph.  D.,  A.  I.  C,  with 
portraits  of  twelve  manidpal  reform  leaders,  including  Hon.  6.  B. 
Capen,  A.  I.  C,  and  Edwin  B.  Mead,  A.  I.  C,  of  Boston,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  A.  I.  C,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  A. 

I.  C,  of  Washington.~^et;i€ti^  of  Reviews,  April. "  The  Political 

Depravity  of  the  Fathers,"  some  of  the  doubtful  political  methods  in 
vogue  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  by  John  Bach  McMasters ;  '*Dr. 
Rush  and  General  Washington,"  reminiscences  of  the  political  warfiare 
against  Washington,  by  Paul  Leicester  Fotd.,— Atlantic  Monthly ,  May. 

"  A  Southerner's  Plea  for  Peace,"  by  Thos.  J.  Middleton  ;  "  The 

Palladium  of  Liberty,"  by  Victor  Yarros ;  "An  Open  Letter  to  Thos. 
B.  Reed,"  by  Geo.  W.  Pepperlll ;  "San  Francisco  and  the  Civic  Awak- 
ening," by  Adaline  Knapp;  "An  American  Financial  System,"  by 
J.  K  Dean  ;  "  Crime  and  Enforcement  of  Law,"  by  H.  C.  Vrooman.— 

Arena,  April. "  Italians  becoming  American  Citizens." — Church  at 

Home  and  Abroad,   May. "Religious    Teaching    in   the   Public 

Schools,"  by  Lyman  Abbott,  T>.T>.  (A.  I.  C.)— 7%«  Century,  April. 

•        •        •        • 

The  American  BiMETAXiiisT,  published  weekly  at  Huntington, 
Ind.,  is  a  new  Journalistic  champion  of  what  is  called  bimetallism.  It 
proposes  to  present  "  a  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  "  of  those  who 

participate  in  "  the  movement  for  the  full  restoration  of  silver." 

Public  Opinion,  June  20,  in  its  A.I.C.  Department,  treats  of  "  Bureaus 
of  Free  Legal  Inforpaation  as  existing  in  France  and  Denmark " ; 
June  27,  of  "  Indian  Education,"  by  R.  H.  Pratt  of  the  Carlisle  School ; 

July  4,  of  "  Working  Girls'  Clubs,"  by  Grace  H.  Dodge. Social 

Economist,  July,  in  an  article  on  "  Integrity  of  Economic  Literature" 
emphasizes  the  necessity  of  honesty  in  the  presentation  of  data  of 
economics.  It  discusses  also  the  monetary  question,  considered  his- 
torically, and  European  opinion  on  bimetallism. Journal  of  Eth- 
ics, 1805  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Prof.  J.  H.  Hyslop  presents  "  Causes 
and  Proposed  Remedies  for  Labor  Troubles." The  American  Sta- 
tistical Association  Quarterly.— Miss  Isabel  Eaton  writes  of  "  Re- 
ceipts and  Expenditures  of  Wage-Earners  in  the  Garment  Trades." 

Harper's  Maoazine.— "  Some  Questions  of  the  Day  "  is  the  title  of 
a  thoughtful  article  by  Seth  Low,  A.  I.  C,  in  the  June  number,  deal- 
ing with  the  labor  question  in  some  of  Its  newer  aspects. Political 

Science  Quarterly,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.—-"  The  Modem  Use 
of  Injunctions  "  is  discussed  by  F.  J.  Stimson,  in  an  exceptionally  able 
article,  in  which  he  sharply  criticises  some  recent  judicial  acts.  S.  E. 
Moffett  raises  the  question  "Is  the  Senate  Unfairly  Constituted?"  and 
answers  it  in  the  negative,  presenting  effective  arguments. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  CITY. 

BY  THOMAS    E.   WILL,  A.M.,    PROFESSOR    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY  IN 

KANSAS  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

WHATEYEB  touches  the  city  touches  civilization  itself. 
It  is  in  the  ancient  city  that  civilization  first  found  its 
seat ;  it  is  in  the  modern  city  that  civilization  has  attained  its 
highest  expression.  When  nomadic  Greeks,  proceeding  on  the 
lines  of  organic  national  evolution,  massed  families  into  clans  or 
phratries,  clans  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  states,  the  result  of 
this  final  aggregation  was  the  famous  city-states  of  antiquity ;  it 
was  ^gina,  Corinth,  Sparta,  Athens.  And  in  these  communi- 
ties it  was,  on  the  ragged  coasts  of  Hellas,  that  art,  eloquence, 
poetry,  philosophy,  reached  an  eminence  that,  in  some  respects, 
has  never  yet  been  surpassed.  Proofs  of  the  favored  position  of 
the  dty's-man  may  be  found  embedded  in  the  very  warp  and 
woof  of  language.  The  ^'polished"  man  lives  in  the  polls,  the 
dty;  the  ''urbane"  gentleman  is  from  the  urbs;  the  ''civil" 
man  is  the  civis,  the  citizen,  the  city-dweller ;  and  from  the  same 
root  comes  the  word  civilization  itself. 

When  the  city  societies  of  ancient  Greece  fell  it  was  that  they 
might  give  place  to  another  civilization  whose  center  and  soul 
was  a  city — the  Eternal  Oity — Bome.  Freeman,  in  an  elo- 
quent passage,  has  declared  in  substance  that  it  was  the  vast 
reservoir  into  which  were  gathered  all  the  streams  of  antiquity ; 
and  the  inexhaustible  fountain  from  which  fiow  forth  the  rivers 
of  modem  national  life.  The  Oity  on  the  Tiber  was  the  mighty 
heart  from  which,  and  back  again  to  which,  with  tireless  diastole 
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and  systole,  pulsed  the  life-blood  of  the  ancient  world.  Borne, 
in  the  imagination  of  the  time,  was  endowed  with  a  charmed 
life ;  it  was  an  object  of  worship  ;  and  with  its  fall  civilization 
itself  was  belieyed  to  have  i)erished,  to  be  reviyed  only  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Heavenly  City,  St  Augustine's  Oity 
of  God. 

What  the  ancient  city  was  to  the  peoples  before  the  flood  of 
barbarian  migration  the  modern  oity  is  in  many  respects  to  the 
peoples  of  to-day.  It  is  the  center  of  civilization's  light  and 
heat ;  it  is  the  dynamo  that  drives  the  vast  machinery  of  the 
nineteenth  century  world.  Do  we  seek  art  f  It  is  to  the  city 
that  we  go  to  find  it,  in  a  Boston  Art  Museum  or  a  Corcoran  Art 
GkJlery.  Do  we  desire  music  f  Again  the  city  with  its  Sym- 
phony Company  or  its  Thomas's  Orchestra  furnishes  the  supply. 
Would  we  drink  of  the  wisdom  of  the  agesf  Again  the  city, 
with  its  huge  public  library,  beckons  us ;  and  if  we  would  find 
in  djmamic  activity  the  power  the  library  furnishes  us  in  static 
form  it  is  to  the  university,  in  or  hard  by  the  city,  that  we 
turn.  Bailroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  systems  center  in  and 
radiate  from  the  city.  Here  industry  and  its  active  factors  are 
concentrated.  Here  conventionB,  political,  religious,  scientific, 
humanitarian,  are  held,  and  World's  Fairs  have  their  seats. 
One  who,  drawn  by  lightning,  speeds  over  thoroughfares  rival- 
ing the  Appian  Way ;  through  boulevards,  parks,  and  gardens ; 
past  noble  mansions — the  habitations  of  men,  and  splendid 
buildings  devoted  to  art,  industry,  commerce,  statesmanship, 
and  religion,  may  readily  understand  why  heaven  itself  was 
compared  to  a  dty. 

But  the  dty  has  its  other  side.  It  has  been  taken  as  the  type 
of  heaven ;  the  poet  Shelley  dedared  that  hell  was  a  city  much 
like  London.  Mr.  John  Bums,  after  seeing  our  typical  American 
city,  averred  that  Chicago  was  a  pocket  edition  of  helL  It  is  in 
the  dty  that  the  extremes  meet  Here  we  find  the  wealth  that, 
rightly  used,  may  lift  man  highest  from  the  plane  of  animalism  \ 
and  here,  by  its  side,  we  may  find  poverty  so  dire,  so  hideous, 
that  we  turn  from  it  with  sickening  heart  Beauty  stands  vU  ct 
via  with  ugliness.    Virtue  the  most  lofty,  patriotism  the  most 
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rinoere,  philanthropy  the  most  noble,  are  here ;  while,  skulking 
in  ttieir  shadow  or  flaunting  its  brazen  face  in  open  day,  is  vice, 
most  hoi)elessly  depraved.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  envi- 
ronment which,  of  all  known  environments,  material,  intellec- 
tual, social,  sBSthetic,  spiritual,  we  would  most  desire  as  that  in 
which  to  rear  a  child ;  on  the  other  may  be  found  those  dens, 
the  knowledge  of  which  led  Professor  Huxley  to  declare  that 
had  he  his  choice  of  being  born  into  a  savage  tribe  in  the  midst 
of  the  wilderness  or  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  one  of  our  great 
cities  he  would  unhesitatingly  choose  the  lot  of  the  savage.  If 
in  the  city  may  be  seen  the  abodes  of  the  blest,  in  it  not  less  may 
be  found  the  prison-houses  of  the  lost 

I  have  alluded  to  the  problem  of  poverty  in  the  city.  Some 
years  ago  England  was  startled  as  by  a  voice  in  the  night.  A 
little  pamphlet  had  been  launched  upon  the  world.  It  was  called 
*'The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London."  In  more  recent  years 
poverty  has  been  made  a  subject  of  systematic  study.  Dickens, 
with  his  tireless  industry  and  unsurpassed  powers  of  observation, 
devoted  years  to  the  task  of  revealing  to  the  more  comfortable 
claases  how  the  other  half  lived.  General  Booth  published  his 
'^Darkest  England"  ;  and  Mr.  Oharles  Booth,  in  his  great  work, 
^^Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  of  London,"  has  given  to  the 
world  the  one  truly  scientific  study  of  i>overty.  In  America  Mr. 
Jacob  Biis,  Bev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  Mr. 
William  T.  Stead,  and  home  missionaries,  congressional  investi- 
gation committees,  and  college  settlements  have  unearthed  the 
lincts  to  such  a  degriBe  that  no  one,  willing  to  know,  need  longer 
be  ignorant  of  the  conditions  that  actually  exist  in  '*  civiliza- 
tion's inferno." 

I  have  noted  that  ugliness  exists  in  the  city  side  by  side  with 
beauty.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of  the  most  earnest, 
nay,  in  cases  the  most  uncompromisingly  fierce  of  social  reform- 
ers are  artists  and  art  critics.  A  celebrated  artist  once  explained 
this  singular  phenomenon  to  the  writer  on  the  ground  that  the 
artist  is  accustomed,  by  his  habits  of  study,  to  consider  a  work 
not  simply  in  detail  but  in  its  tout  ensemble,  and  to  look  for  sym- 
metry and  hmrmony  in  all  its  parts ;  to  demand,  in  short,  per- 
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fection.  That  certain  i>ortion8  of  a  picture  or  statue  are  care- 
fully wrought  and  finely  finished  means  little  to  the  artist  so 
long  as  other  parts  are  crude  and  unsightly^  and  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  is  unsymmetrical.  Gonceiye,  now,  an  artist  emerging 
from  a  studio  filled  with  works  of  art  and  models  of  beauty  for 
a  ride  through  certain  sections  of  a  modem  metropolis.  He 
boards  a  horse  car,  dingy  from  age  or  painted  in  a  style  that 
violates  every  canon  of  art ;  and  starts  down  a  muddy  street, 
gutted  for  blocks  by  some  corporation  that  is  laying  pipes  or 
wires,  or  tearing  them  out  His  ears  are  regaled  by  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  newsboys,  the  oaths  of  hackmen,  the  jingle  of  the 
sheep-bell  on  the  car- horse,  the  wail  of  the  hand-organ,  and  the 
discordant  clangor  of  the  street  band.  On  either  hand  loom 
huge,  unsightly  buildings  of  the  type  of  the  rectangular  goods- 
box  balanced  on  end.  Here  the  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed 
by  age  and  failing  foundations,  and  the  cornices  lean  toward  each 
other  across  the  street  like  Towers  of  Pisa.  Overhead  the  sky  is 
darkened  by  coal-smoke  and  countless  wires.  Presently  he  en- 
ters the  tenement  district  Orazy,  dove-cote  buildings  tower 
story  above  story,  and  stand  like  drunken  men.  From  out  the 
grimy,  cobwebbed,  or  broken  windows  x>eer  faces  dark  with  filth 
and  sin,  or  wasted  by  hunger  and  disease.  The  narrow  street 
and  narrower  pavements  swarm  with  dirty,  ragged  children — 
such  a  job  lot  as  made  up  Squeers's  famous  Yorkshire  school. 
These  children  inhabit  the  street  because  there  is  no  room  for 
them  within  doors ;  and,  the  houses  standing  flush  with  the  side- 
walk to  save  ground-space,  there  are  no  yards.  Perhaps,  if 
actually  on  a  '' slumming"  tour,  our  artist,  accompanied  by  a 
policeman  and  a  city  missionary,  ventures  into  the  courts  and 
alleys  off  the  main  street,  climbs  the  rickety  stairways,  sees 
whole  families  huddled  together  in  a  13x14  den,  making  chil- 
dren's knee  pants  at  eight  cents  i)er  dozen ;  the  garments  piled 
about  the  room  in  which  the  family  eat,  sleep,  cook,  work,  and 
vegetate.  Some  of  these  clothes  lie  on  the  bed  in  which  a  child 
is  dying  of  scarlet  fever  ;  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  exposed  for 
sale  in  a  great  department  store  on  Main  Street  and  we  will  bay 
a  pair  and  carry  death  into  our  home. 
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Leaving  the  sweater's  den^  where  people  work  from  four  in  the 
moraing  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  seven  days  in  the  week,  for  the 
privilege  of  existing  in  a  pig-sty,  menaced  by  constant  dread  of 
non-employment  and  eviction,  our  tourist  glances  into  the  gin 
palace,  sees  men  and  women  in  all  stages  of  drunkenness  and 
children  carrying  liquor  home  to  drunken  parents ;  stops  for  a 
moment  at  the  cheap  concert  hall  and  the  variety  show  where  the 
iwople  are  seeking  such  art  as  their  purses  can  buy  and  their 
undeveloped  or  depraved  tastes  appreciate.  He  calls  at  the  em- 
ployment bureau  and  notes  the  crowd  of  work-hunters,  most  of 
whom  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  follows  some  of  them  to 
the  police  station  where  they  will  sleep  on  the  bare  floor,  and 
then  tarns  his  face  homeward.  Bemembering  his  training  and 
his  ideals,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  artist  should  declare 
our  civilization  a  dismal  failure  f  And  is  it  a  matter  wholly 
inexplicable  that,  should  he  lack  somewhat  in  philosophic  bal- 
ance, we  should  see  him  on  May-day  in  Hyde  Park — '<  artist, 
scholar,  i)oet — ^amid  a  motley  crowd  with  red  and  black  flags  in- 
scribed 'Anarchy,' announcing  to  the  workmen  that  they  are 
slaves,  rich  men  their  owners,  their  natural  enemies,  and  exist- 
ing society  a  war  "  f  * 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  poverty  and  vice  and  crime  and  ugli- 
ness squat,  like  foul  toads  in  a  flower-garden,  beside  wealth  and 
Tirtae  and  beauty ;  it  is  further  true  that  in  the  city  popular 
government  has  most  nearly  reached  utter  failure.  Aristotle's 
analysis  of  governmental  forms  and  of  the  cycle  of  degeneracy 
and  revolutions  is  familiar  to  students  of  politics.  Basing  a 
wide  induction  upon  well-known  facts  in  the  history  of  Grecian 
states,  Aristotle  maintained  that  there  were  three  types  of  nor- 
mal government,  each  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  degenerate  form 
pecoliar  to  itself.  The  three  normal  types  were :  Monarchy,  the 
rule  of  the  one  strong  man ;  Aristocracy,  the  rule  of  the  few ; 
and  Democracy,  the  rule  of  the  many.  Monarchy,  however, 
fliough  likely  to  be  successful  when  conducted  by  the  strong 
ruler,  bent  upon  the  good  of  his  people,  tended  to  degenerate 
into  a  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  his  incomi)etent  children.     As  a 

•  M.  D.  Conway  on  "  The  Right  of  Evolution,"  In  The  MonUt  for  July,  1891. 
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result  there  would  follow  a  reyolation,  led  by  the  nobility  who 
now  themselves  assume  the  reins  of  government.  In  time, 
however.  Aristocracy  degenerates  into  a  senile,  obstructive, 
self-seeking  Oligarchy,  to  be  overthrown,  in  turn,  by  a  vigorous 
DemocnM^.  Democracy,  however,  tends  in  time  to  lapse  into 
Mobocracy  and  Anarchy,  and  society,  out  of  utter  di9gust  and 
despair,  welcomes  the  ''Man  on  Horseback,"  the  Oaesar,  the 
Napoleon,  the  Monarch,  in  some  form  or  other ;  and  the  cycle  is 
thus  complete. 

Aristotle's  cycle  cannot  be  exactly  duplicated  in  the  American 
city,  yet  she  seems  to  be  developing  a  cycle  of  her  own.  Mon- 
archy we  abrogated  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  attempted  the 
democratic  experiment.  How  far  we  have  d^enerated  from  the 
democratic  ideal  may  be  appreciated  when  we  consider  the 
Tweeds,  Kellies,  Crokers,  and  McManesses  who,  unchosen  by 
people  and  unappointed  by  executives,  have  ruled  our  great 
cities  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It  is  in  the  American  metropolis  that 
one  of  these  self-chosen  despots  systematically  plundered  the 
public  treasury,  purchased  immunity  with  a  fraction  of  the 
si>oils,  bought  or  terrorized  the  regular  organs  of  public  ex- 
pression, and  insolently  asked  the  people  ''  what  they  were  goiug 
to  do  about  it."  When  this  first  ruler  in  the  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown, it  was  only  to  be  followed,  in  time,  by  others  like  him- 
self ;  one  of  whom,  by  sheer  force  of  bullying,  it  is  said,  lifted 
himself  from  the  position  of  leader  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Tun- 
nel Gking  to  *'a  throne  of  municipal  CsBsarism  more  absolute  than 
that  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  when  Florence  was  queen  of  the 
cities."  Croker,  too,  is  overthrown,  but  another  uncrowned 
king,  operating  from  Albany,  has  seized,  it  would  seem,  most  of 
the  fruits  of  the  victory. 

From  the  tyranny  of  the  boss  the  next  step  in  the  govern- 
mental evolution  of  the  city  should  be  to  popular  government — 
or  monarchy  in  some  form.  Does  the  Brooklyn  exx>eriment 
mean  that  the  last  alternative  has  been  chosen  f 

Bat  there  is  another  form  of  city  government  that  Aristotle 
did  not  dream  of  in  his  philosophy ;  it  is  government  by  the 
corporations.    Mr.  William  T.  Stead,  in  his  book  on  Chicago, 
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Bpeaking  of  the  Englishman's  ^'old  ideas  aboat  the*  sovereignty 
of  the  American  citizen,"  declares  he  cannot  believe  that  things 
are  as  bad  as  every  one  he  meets  tells  him  they  are.  ...  It 
is  only  after  a  long  time  that  he  begins  dimly  to  discover  that 
npon  the  mins  of  popular  liberty  and  repablican  theories  there 
has  been  established  a  platocratio  despotism  as  sordid,  as  tyran- 
nical, and  as  lawless,  as  ever  was  i)ermitted  to  scourge  a  i>eople 
for  its  sins. 

I  have  watched  the  rapid  evolution  of  social  democracy  in  England. 
I  have  studied  autocracy  in  Russia,  and  theocracy  in  Rome,  and  I  must 
say  that  nowhere,  not  even  in  Russia,  in  the  first  years  of  the  reaction 
occasioned  by  the  murder  of  the  late  tsar,  have  I  struck  more  abject 
submission  to  a  more  soulless  despotism  than  that  which  prevails  among 
the  masses  of  the  so-called  free  American  citizens,  when  they  are  face  to 
&ce  with  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  corporations.  *^  Wealth,''  said 
a  workman  bitterly  to  me  the  other  day,  **has  subjugated  every- 
thing. It  has  gagged  the  press,  it  has  bought  up  the  legislature,  it  has 
corrupted  the  Judges.  Even  on  the  universities  it  is  laying  its  golden 
finger.  The  churches  are  in  its  grasp.  Gk)  where  you  will,  up  and 
down  this  country,  you  will  find  our  citizens  paralyzed  by  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance.  They  know  its  injustice,  they  know  better 
than  any  the  wrongs  which  they  suffer  ;  they  mutter  curses,  but  they 
are  too  cowed  to  do  anything.  They  have  tried  so  often  and  been 
beaten  so  badly  they  have  not  the  heart  to  try  again." 

What  this  man  said  I  have  been  hearing  on  every  side,  in  all  classes 
of  society.  There  is  the  most  helpless  hopelessness,  utterly  strange  to 
me.    (Pp.  18a-9.) 

The  problem  of  the  city  is  the  problem  of  civilization.  This 
problem,  in  a  word,  is  how  to  abolish,  or  at  least  how  to  miti- 
gate, the  terrible  poverty  that  festers  in  the  slums  ]  how  to  pro- 
vide economic  occupation  for  the  unemployed ;  how  to  eliminate 
the  vice  and  crime ;  how  to  modify  the  fierceness  of  the  com- 
petitive struggle ;  how  to  establish  popular  government ;  how, 
in  shorty  to  present  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

No  sociological  inquiry  can  be  adequate  that  stops  with  phe- 
nomena instead  of  going  back  to  find  the  cause  or  causes  of  those 
phenomena.  Our  municipal  problems,  while  themselves  causes, 
are  at  the  same  time  effects.  What  is  their  origin  f  Oan  it  be 
found  and  removed  f 

Some  have  found  the  cause,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  rapid, 
mushroom  growth  of  the  American  city.    It  has  sprung  up,  as 
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it  were,  in  anight ;  our  urban  i>opulation  has  enormously  gained 
in  numbers  relatively  to  our  rural  i>opulation.  This  phenom- 
enal growth  has  caught  us  largely  unprepared.  The  statistics 
may  make  this  point  clearer. 

At  the  time  of  Washington's  first  inauguration  to  the  presi- 
dency the  i>opulations  of  our  leading  cities  were  as  follows: 
Philadelphia,  42,000 ;  New  York,  33,000  ;  Boston,  18,000  ;  Bal- 
timore, 13,000  ;  Brooklyn,  1,600.  Now  these  five  cities  have  a 
population  of  more  than  4,000,000,  or  more  than  that  of  the 
United  States  in  1789.  Chicago  then  had  no  existence  ;  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  were  yet  to  be  bom.  The  gain  of  city  over 
country  is  shown  by  the  statement  that  ''  whereas,  in  1790  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  scarcely  4,000,000,  and  out 
of  each  100  inhabitants  only  3  dwelt  in  cities  and  the  other  97 
in  rural  places ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  1880,  when  the  popula- 
tion was  over  50,000,000,  out  of  each  100  inhabitants  23  dwelt 
in  cities  and  77  in  rural  places."  Most  of  this  growth,  further- 
more, has  accrued  since  1840.  ''  In  1790  there  were  six  towns 
in  the  United  States  that  might  be  ranked  as  cities  from  their 
size."  In  1800  the  number  was  the  same ;  in  1810  it  was  11 ;  in 
1820,  13  ;  in  1830,  26 ;  in  1840,  44 ;  between  1840  and  1880  the 
number  of  new  cities  born  was  242  ;  while  the  urban  population 
was  over  eleven  millions !  '^  Nothing  like  this  was  ever  known 
before  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  i)erhaps  it  is  not  strange 
that  such  a  tremendous  development  did  not  find  our  methods  of 
government  fully  prepared  to  deal  with  it"* 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  Jonah' s-gourd  character  of  the 
American  city  has  something  to  do  with  its  i)eculiar  problems ; 
yet,  before  attaching  too  much  weight  to  this  factor  we  must  re- 
member that  London,  'Hhe  unregenerate  monster,"  dates  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Boman  occupation  ;  while  Paris,  whose  darker 
aspects  have  been  immortalized  by  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo, 
is  as  old  as  Julius  Geesar. 

Much  importance,  again,  has  been  attached  to  the  question  of 
immigration.  The  European  was  once  welcomed  with  open 
arms  to  America ;  and  he  is  still  welcome  when  personally  un- 

•  John  FiBke,  "  Civil  Government  In  the  United  States,"  pp.  119-20. 
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objectioDabley  self-sapporting,  and  not  undaly  nnmerons.  Bat 
the  character  of  the  immigrants  is  changing,  and  for  the  worse ; 
America  is  called  the  ''damping-ground  of  Europe's  filth."  The 
numbers  of  immigrants  are  vastly  increasing.*  Steamship  com- 
panies compete  for  the  passage  money  and  pay  agents  so  much 
per  head  for  the  trade  they  work  up.  The  prospect  of  ''  cheap 
labor,"  furthermore,  is  a  tempting  bait  to  the  American  em- 
ployer, whether  he  hires  the  foreigner  himself  or  uses  him  as  a 
dub  with  which  to  beat  down  the  wages  of  the  American 
laborer.  The  result  is  that  the  ocean  barrier  that  once  separated 
the  New  from  the  Old  World  is  now  practically  removed  ;  while 
the  inflow  has  been  comi>ared  to  the  migrations  of  peoples  (die 
Yolkerwanderung)  that  preceded  the  break-up  of  the  Western 
Boman  Empire.  Not  only  so,  but  these  immigrants,  in  many 
cases,  resist  assimilation ;  they  congregate,  each  nationality  by 
itself,  in  certain  sections  of  the  city,  forming  thus  a  polish  quar- 
ter, a  Bohemian  quarter,  a  Hungarian,  an  Italian,  and  a  Jewish 
quarter ;  and  so  on  for  the  various  nationalities.  Thus  grouped, 
these  people  live  in  semi-isolation,  each  preserving  its  own  lan- 
guage and  its  own  peculiar  manners,  customs,  traditions,  and 
habits  of  thought.  This  maintaining  of  a  state  within  a  state 
and  the  consequent  resisting  of  the  process  of  integration  and 
unification  is,  when  viewed  from  the  sociological  standpoint,  of 
transcendant  importance.  A  healthy  city  is  an  organism  with 
all  its  parts  bound  together  like  the  various  organs  and  members 
of  the  human  body,  all  parts  conscious  of  and  responding  to  an 
impulse  given  to  a  single  part.  But  a  city  thus  composed  of  a 
congeries  of  nationalities,  representing  all  Euroi)e  and  much  of 
the  world,  each  holding  aloof  as  far  as  possible  from  all  the  others, 
is  more  like  a  body  composed  of  a  score  or  a  hundred  different 
and  unlike  bodies  tied  together  in  mere  physical  rather  than  or- 

•  The  flgares  for  the  yean  1890  to  1808  are  as  follows :— 1890, 466,802 ;  1891, 680,819 ;  1892, 
STORMS ;  1808,  440,798. 

The  followlDK  fibres  show  bow  large  a  proportion  of  the  immigrants  are  regarded, 
beoanse  of  their  nationality,  undesirable : 

1890.  1891.  1892.  1898. 

Aostrla-Hnngary -56,199  71,042  76,»»7  67,420 

BiMSlaand  Poland 46,671  74,928        122,017  66,684 

Italy .......62,008  76.055  61,681  72,146 

The  &llinff  off  for  1898  is  attributed  to  the  strict  qoarantine  regulations  and  the 
panic. 

The  flinires  are  from  "Publications  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  League  No.  1," 
n,  Mass. 
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ganio  union.  Obviously  the  very  life  of  the  city  dei)ends  upon 
the  assimilation  of  the  various  elemente  that  compose  it  and  the 
integration  of  all  its  different  parts  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

Yet  even  upon  the  immigration  factor,  important  as  it  is,  we 
must  not  lay  undue  stress.  Foreign  cities  that  have  suffered  far 
less  from  the  influx  of  outsiders  have  their  problems,  i>erhap6 
more  serious  than  ours.  Few  of  us,  I  imagine,  would  care  to  ex- 
change even  a  Ohicago  or  a  New  York  for  Gonstantinople  or 
Oairo  or  Peking. 

A  satisfiEMstory  study  of  causes  must  penetrate  beyond  external 
circumstances  to  man  himself.  The  source  of  our  troubles  lies 
in  ourselves.  We  are  too  intensely  egotistic  ]  too  self-central- 
ized. We  are  individually  pursuing  our  own  fortune,  our  own 
promotion,  our  own  happiness ;  and  we  leave  our  fellow- man  to 
do  the  same.  As  for  civic  duties  we  forget,  too  often,  that  such 
duties  exist  for  us.  We  are  over-individualistic,  partly,  x>erhap6 
chiefly,  because  of  our  ignorance.  Most  of  us  do  not  know  that 
we  cannot  realize  ourselves  and  attain  our  own  individual  de- 
velopment, or  satisfaction,  or  happiness — ^whatever  may  be  the 
name  we  apply  to  oor  chief  object  of  endeavor — while  working 
thus  individually,  and  ignoring  other  individuals  and  our  corpo- 
rate life  as  well.  If  we  desire  beauty  we  ignore  the  fisMSt  that  this 
cannot  be  attained  and  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  ugliness  any  more 
than  music  can  be  cultivated  in  the  midst  of  discordant  sounds. 
Similarly  we  forget  that  wisdom  cannot  be  attained  by  one  living 
in  a  society  of  fools ;  nor  righteousness,  in  a  community  of  ras- 
cals ;  nor  purity,  in  the  midst  of  vicious  surroundingsi.  We  for- 
get the  profound  scientific  truth  embodied  in  the  old  maxims 
that  ''evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners"  and  that  a 
man  is  known  ''and  largely  made  by  the  company  he  keeps." 
If  our  aim  be  no  higher  than  merely  to  seize  the  shining  dollar 
and  to  buy  our  products  and  our  labor  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  sell  in  the  dearest,  we  fail  to  see  how  our  self-seeking,  un- 
modified by  a  more  generous  spirit,  defeats,  sooner  or  later,  its 
own  end.  Yet  nothing  is  simpler.  Note,  for  example,  how  bad 
distribution  injures  and  tends  ultimately  to  ruin  trade.  Con- 
ceive a  society  in  which  the  purchasing  power  is  largely  concen- 
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trated  in  the  hands  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  i>opalation.  Be- 
member  that  production  and  trade  are  carried  on,  generally 
speaking,  only  for  bnyers.  Is  it  probable  that  the  rich,  by  any 
effort  they  are  likely  to  put  forth  conld  consume  or  even  waste 
the  bulk  of  the  wealth  that  a  vast  and  highly  organized  society, 
employing  modern  machinery  driven  by  steam  and  electricity,  is 
able  to  produce  f  The  very  thought  is  appalling.  The  rich  would 
simply  buy  what  they  wanted ;  other  members  of  society  would 
buy  what  their  slender  incomes  would  i)ermit,  and  the  market 
would  then  be  supplied.  Evidently,  the  fiekrther  this  process  of 
concentrating  purchasing  i>ower  into  a  few  hands  is  carried  the 
worse  for  business  in  general.  Yet  how  many  hard-headed  cap- 
tains of  industry  and  promoters  of  enterprises  who  know,  as  they 
think,  all  about  business,  have  ever  seriously  considered  this 
point  f  Even  economic  writers  seem  almost  to  ignore  it,  often 
slurring  over  the  truth  with  the  doctrine  that  a  '' general  glut" 
is  an  impossibility. 

Not  only  are  we  ignorant,  densely  so,  on  some  matters  relating 
most  doeely  to  our  most  vital  interests ;  we  are  selfish  to  a  de- 
gree ;  and  we  make  of  our  selfishness  a  virtue.  We  pride  ourselves 
upon  '*  minding  our  own  business  and  leaving  others  to  do  the 
sune";  we  'Mook  out  for  number  one";  we  see  to  it  that  our 
<< charity  begins  at  home"  and  ends  there.  The  logical  result 
is  that^  each  one  looking  out  for  himself  and  minding  his  own 
businefiSy  only  such  are  left  to  look  out  for  public  business  as  will 
make  it  their  own  business  and  run  it  on  the  principles  that  gen- 
erally prevail  in  the  market  The  natural  consequence  is  the 
modem  ''boss,"  with  his  trusty  thanes  and  vassals,  the 
''Mickeys"  and  '* Jimmies"  and  ''Billies,"  who  fix  the  pri- 
maries^ round  up  the  vote  on  election  day,  and  see  that  the  si>oil 
is  properly  apportioned  in  their  several  bailiwicks.  All  of 
these,  be  it  noted,  are  simply  ox>erating  on  the  generally  ac- 
cepted principle ;  they  are  minding  their  own  business  and 
looking  out  for  number  one,  as  Mr.  Oroker  distinctly  declared. 
The  "good  citizen"  does  what  he  can  to  peri>etuate  this  self- 
constituted  despotism  by  rendering  the  specified  tribute;  and 
he  pajrs  this  blackmail  because  he  regards  it  cheaper  for  him  to 
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Dumity  than  to  attend  to  his  political  duties  and  seek  to 
n  good  goTemmeat.  He  gets  what  he  pays  for  and  what 
rres. 

>iirely  selfish  principle,  anmodified  by  altruism  and  pab- 
it,  it  should  be  evident,  is  divisive,  anarchical,  destrao- 
3ad  it  fall  sway  society  wonld  be  bonnd  together  only  by 
>f  BBDd.  It  woald  be  like  a  planetary  system,  in  which 
bripetal  force  oeases  to  act,  while  the  centrifugal  fbroe, 
iced,  ia  left  to  tear  the  system  to  pieces  and  send  each 
CF  on  a  path  of  its  own.  Fortunately  we  are  coming, 
slowly  and  faintly,  to  apprehend  these  trnths,  driven  by 
roilesB  logic  of  the  laws  that  govern  social  life  ;  and  the 
pirit,  often  latent  but  never  wholly  dead — else  social  life 
ipoesible — ^is  asserting  itself,  as  seen  in  a  bondred  diSier- 
uifestatioDS.  Upon  it,  chiefly,  we  mnst  rely.  For  how- 
■eat  importance  we  may  attach  to  political,  social,  and 
io  reforms,  these  reforms  can  be  enacted  only  by  homan 
men  and  women ;  and  only  as  the  better  spirit  is  aronsed 
n  will  men  and  women  be  impelled  to  study  the  oondi- 
lat  need  reforming  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be 
d  timely  and  as  will  aid  in  bringing  in  the  better  day 
great  American  city. 

Thouas  E.  Wnx. 


A  STANDARD  OE  VALUE 

BY  ELLEN  BATTELLE  DIETRICK. 

MB.  ABTHUB  KITSON  attempts  to  settle  the  question, 
'^  What  is  economic  yalnef  "  by  arraying  one  imposing 
set  of  aathorities  against  another,  accepting  the  ipse  dixit  of  one 
of  these  and,  from  that  premise,  arguing  the  absurdity  of  the 
opponents.    But  what  if  we  do  not  accept  the  premise  f 

John  Stuart  Mill  says :  ''  The  value  of  a  thing  means  the 
quantity  of  some  other  thing  or  of  things  in  general  which  it  ex- 
changes for." 

Professor  Jevons,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  that  is  a  cor- 
rect definition,  and  says,  ''A  student  of  economics  has  no  hoi)e 
of  ever  being  dear  and  correct  in  his  ideas  of  the  science  if  he 
thinks  of  value  as  at  all  a  thing  or  an  object,  or  even  as  anything 
which  lies  in  a  thing  or  an  object  ....  Value  in  exchange 
expresses  nothing  but  a  ratio." 

Mr.  Kitson  accepts  Professor  Jevons'  assertion  as  unquestion- 
able, and  argues,  ''Now,  if  value  is  a  relation,  a  ratio,  what 
sense  is  there  in  the  expressions 'standard  of  value,'  'inherent 
or  intrinsic  value,'  and  'a  unit  of  value'  f"  Starting  from  this 
point,  Mr.  Kitson  maintains  that  "  no  substance  can  possibly 
express,  represent,  or  measure  a  relation.  So  that  it  is  the 
climax  of  absurdity  to  speak  of  gold  measuring  values,  or  be- 
coming a  unit  of  value,  if  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  the 

sense  of  a  relation On  the  other  hand,  if  value  is 

to  be  understood  as  purchasing  power,  it  is  quite  possible  to  sup- 
pose a  certain  commodity  to  represent  a  definite  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power,  at  any  given  time.    So,  also,  a  single  quantity  can 

express  purchasing  i>ower While  a  given  quantity 

of  any  commodity  (such  as  25A  grains  of  gold)  may  be  said  to 
acquire  and  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  purchasing  power,  this 
IK>wer  necessarily  fluctuates  from  time  to  time,  as  the  supply  of 
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or  demand  for  gold  floctuateB,  similarly  with  all  other  commodi- 
ties. Hence  it  is  impossible  for  any  definite  weight  or  quantity 
of  any  substance  to  constitute  a  i)ermanent  unit  or  standard  of 
purchasing  power.  The  only  unit  that  is  iKMsible  and  which  is 
an  invariable  unit  is  the  purchasing  power  of  a  commodity  at 
any  particular  time.  ....  At  present  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  how  much  gold  varies^  since  it  is  used  as  a  permanent  stand- 
ard. The  error  here  is  in  confounding  the  substance,  gold, 
with  its  purchasing  i>ower.  The  former  is  material  and  the 
latter  ideal,"  and  so  on. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Kitson's  conclusioDS  are  er- 
roneous, and  that  their  fundamental  error  lies  in  his  acceptance 
of  Professor  Jevons'  misunderstanding  of  Mill's  definition  of 
value  as  a  thing.  What  do  we  mean  by  ^'a  thing  "f  The 
word  originally  meant  ^^a  discourse,"  os  ''a  subject  of  dis- 
course," and,  therefore,  a  x>erfectly  correct  definition  of  ''  thing" 
is,  '* that  which  can  be  thought  of."  Thus  ^' thing"  may  be 
both  material  and  ideal,  if  Mr.  Kitson  wants  to  make  such  a 
distinction,  but  is  it  not  evident  that  Professor  Jevons  has  no 
warrant  for  objecting  to  Mill's  definition  f  We  certainly  can 
both  think  of,  and  discourse  upon,  a  gold  dollar  and  the  quantity 
of  some  other  thing  or  of  things  in  general  which  it  exchanges 
for,  and  in  so  thinking  and  discoursing  it  is  as  legitimate  to 
use  the  term  ''  value  "  as  pertaining  to  the  gold  dollar  as  it  is  to 
use  the  term  '^  length  "  as  pertaining  to  the  yard-stick  in  meas- 
uring the  exchange  of  cloth,  or  the  term  '^  weight "  as  pertaining 
to  the  i>ound  in  measuring  the  exchange  of  grain.  Neither  that 
length  which  we  name  yard,  nor  that  weight  which  we  name 
ounce  or  i>ound,  nor  that  size  whidi  we  name  bushel,  is  ^'ma- 
terial." Each  is  purely  ideal,  a  fiction  which  we  have  agreed 
upon  for  mutual  convenience  in  the  business  of  exchange.  xSaoh 
expresses  '* a  relation";  the  relation  of  a  piece  of  stick  to  all 
doth,  ribbon,  etc,  which  is  to  be  bought  or  sold ;  the  relation  of 
a  piece  of  iron  to  thousands  of  merchantable  commodities,  and 
the  relation  of  all  sorts  of  substances  to  a  modem  vessel. 

But  how  unwarrantable  would  be  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  sense  in  the  expression  ^'a  unit  of  length,"  '' a  unit  of  weighty" 
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and  ^'a  unit  of  measure,"  simply  because  length,  weight,,  and 
sise  are  ideal  and  their  material  representatives  express  relations 
to  other  things !  Yet  this  would  be  just  the  blunder  which  Mr. 
Eitson  makes.  And  a  very  serious  blunder  it  is  (as  our  country 
is  now  experiencing)  to  confuse  the  i>opular  mind  as  to  the 
necessity  of  having  a  fixed  standard  of  value. 

It  is  true,  and  may  be  readily  admitted,  that  it  is  '^  fictitious  " 
to  si>eak  of  anything  in  this  world  as  <' fixed."  But,  all  our 
conventions  for  social  convenience  are  fictitious.  Speech  itself 
is  fictitious,  but  that  does  not  make  it  either  absurd  or  useless. 
It  was  fictitious  to  cut  a  piece  of  wood  of  an  arbitrary  length  and 
declare  that  it  should,  henceforward,  be  a  fixed  standard  in  de- 
ciding length.  It  was  fictitious  to  name  a  lump  of  iron^  of  fixed 
size,  '*one  ounce,"  and  pronounce  it  a  unit  of  weight  It  was 
fictitious  to  construct  a  vessel  of  a  fixed  size,  to  christen  it  '*  one 
bushel,"  and  declare  it  a  fixed  standard  of  measure.  It  was, 
likewise,  fictitious  to  decide  that  26i^  grains  of  gold  should  be 
designated  ''one  dollar,"  and  henceforward  serve  as  a  fixed 
8tarting-i>oint  in  determining  what  quantity  of  some  other  thing 
or  of  things  in  general  it  should  exchange  for. 

But  the  reason  for  as  much  fixity  as  we  can  assume  is  the  same 
in  each  of  these  cases  of  fictitious  social  conveniences.  It  was 
found  that  a  bushel  is  not  an  unvarying  measure  for  wheat,  that 
there  is  more  intrinsic  substance  in  some  bushels  of  wheat  than 
in  others,  and  in  large  exchanges  of  wheat  for  other  commodities 
the  bushel  measure  does  not  enter  into  the  transaction.  Yet 
that  £ek^  does  not  militate  against  the  necessity  for  the  existence 
of  the  bushel  measure  of  fixed  size,  nor  against  the  necessity  of 
tf^imating  the  world's  grain  crop  in  .bushels. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  with  the  dollar  of  25iV  grains  of 
gold.  Intrinsic  worth,  is,  of  course,  the  worth  or  value  which 
inheres  in  a  substance  according  to  mankind's  estimation.  And 
it  18^  of  course,  true  that  if  there  were  no  mankind,  there  would 
be,  80  £ar  as  we  are  concerned,  no  intrinsic  value  in  any  com> 
modity.  But  there  is  mankind,  and  mankind  has  definitely 
estimated  the  intrinsic  value  of  gold.  Precisely  as  mankind  has 
generally  agreed :    ''  Something  inheres  in  wood  which  makes  it 
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desirable  for  use  as  a  bushel  measure,"  so  mankind  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  general  agreement :  '' Something  inheres  in  gold 
which  makes  it  desirable  for  a  dollar  measure."  There  was  a 
time  when  all  weights  and  measures  were  more  unsettled  than 
the  gold  dollar  question  is  now.  It  took  people  a  long  time  to 
I>erceiye  the  convenience  of  fixed  weights  and  measures^  even 
after  some  genius  had  conceived  the  idea  and  many  followers 
had  accepted  it  The  world  is  now  going  through  a  similar  edu- 
cation in  regard  to  money — the  general  exchange  measurer. 
Doubtless,  the  ultimate  evolution  of  all  weights  and  measures 
will  be  one  fixed,  uniform  fiction  for  the  whole  globe,  especiidly 
in  money,  as  the  present  variable  and  various  standards  inflict 
endless  irouble,  annoyance,  and  loss  uxK>n  the  world's  exchanges 
of  commodities.  The  more  closely  interknit  the  interests  of 
human  beings  become,  the  more  we  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
globe  visit  each  other  and  deal  together,  the  greater  will  become 
the  necessity  for  uniform  money,  of  a  definite  weight  in  gold,  as 
a  basic  measure  in  our  dealing,  even  though  paper  representa- 
tives of  gold,  alone,  should  circulate. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  present  widespread  clamor  against  gold 
among  our  farmers  and  laborers  is,  that  they  have  been  led  into 
the  fallacy  of  believing  it  an  essential  thing  for  a  nation  to  have 
its  money  increase  as  its  commerce  increases.  Men,  whose  arith- 
metical training  is  better  than  their  reasoning  x>ower8,  calculate 
that  commerce  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate,  while  the  stock  of 
gold  coin  is  enlarging  very  slowly.  These  spread  abroad  lUarm- 
ing  reports  about  contracting  currency,  etc.,  and,  at  once,  every 
business  disaster  is  attributed  to  scarcity  of  gold.  It  would 
be  equally  sensible  to  attribute  such  disasters  to  a  scarcity  of 
bushel  measures.  No  one  wants  to  keep  money  when  there  is 
no  uncertainty  about  it.  At  such  times  every  one  tries  to  pass 
it  on  to  some  one  else.  Thus,  a  little  will  serve  the  purposes  of 
very  many  when  the  standard  is  agreed  uxK>n. 

The  essentials  for  successful  business  are  integrity,  intelligence, 
skill,  and  a  proper  balance  of  egoism  and  altruism  in  the  cap- 
tains and  workers  of  business  transactions,  joined  with  sufficient 
good  sense  in  all  the  people  of  all  the  world  to  allow  competition 
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perfectly  free  play.    It  is  the  dishonesty,  or  the  stapidity,  and 
the  exoesB  of  egoism  in  oar  captains,  joined  with  the  dullness  of 
a  i>eople  continoally  asking  to  have  legislative  fetters  put  upon 
them,  which  continually  creates  panics.    The  business  world 
can  scarcely  take  a  step  without  dashing  itself  against  some 
wall,  devised  for  its  ''protection,"  but  really  acting  as  an  ob- 
stacle to  its  own  free  movements,  as  walls  must  do.    Petty  jeal- 
oi:iBies  contract  the  mental  vision.    Dishonesty  checks  credit. 
And   these   defects,    added    to    uncertainty    concerning    the 
standard  of  value,  are  the  causes  of  commercial  embarrassment. 
Mr.  KitBon  asks,  ''If  value  is  a  thing,  how  can  it  increase  or 
decrease,  appear  and  disappear,  without  the  thing  itself  under- 
going similar  changes!"     And  he  adduces  the  following  as  evi- 
dence that  the  phrase  is  "meaningless."     "SupjKNse  a  book 
sells  for  a  dollar.    We  are  told  by  some  that  the  value  of  the 
book  is  the  dollar,  per  se^  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  the  book, 
per  se.    Now,  if  these  things  are  themselves  values,  each  of  the 
other,  how  is  it  possible  to  destroy  their  values  without  destroy- 
ing the  things  themselves  f    Suppose,  at  the  time  the  above  re- 
lation existed,  we  place  the  dollar  and  book  together  in  a  fire- 
proof safe,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  take  them  out.    Both  are 
in  perfidct  condition.    It  is  impossible  to  find  any  defect  or  de- 
terioration in  either.    And  yet  we  find  the  value  of  the  book  is 
probably  only  half  the  dollar  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  is  now 
two  books.    What  has  happened  to  the  book  to  cause  it  to  lose 
half  its  value  during  this  i>eriodt" 

Now,  this  is  a  funny  question  for  Mr.  Kitson  to  ask  in  refer- 
ence to  such  a  case.  For,  if  it  really  is  "  impossible  to  find  any 
defect  or  deterioration  in  either,"  the  value  of  the  book  will 
still  be,  must  be,  one  dollar.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  find, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  no  one  will  give  more  than  half  a 
dollar  for  the  book  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  sold  for 
a  dollar,  that  is  presumptive  proof  that  the  public  has  now  dis- 
covered a  defect  in  the  book  which  it  had  not  perceived  a  year 
ago.  And,  if  the  dollar  which  a  year  ago  exchanged  for  a 
yard,  or  a  pound,  or  one  of  any  other  certain  thing,  or  of  things 
in  general,  will  now  likewise  exchange  for  any  one  of  these 
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same  things,  then  we  have  all  the  positive  proof  we  need  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  valne  of  the  dollar. 

What  had  happened,  in  each  case,  wonld  be,  simply,  that  the 
pnblic  had  made  a  mistake  in  rating  the  book  as  worth  a  dollar, 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  spoke  con- 
fusedly in  saying  *^the  valne  of  the  dollar  is  the  book,  per  «6." 
Correctly  speaking,  the  valne  of  the  dollar  is  25iV  grains  of  gold. 
The  one  dollar  unit  of  value  will  always  exchange  for  a  fixed 
amount  of  gold  dust  or  bullion.  Its  relation  to  commodities  is 
affected  only  by  the  change  in  the  world's  attitude  toward  those 
commodities. 

For  instance,  in  the  region  of  a  gold  mine,  where  many  hungry 
men  are  to  be  fed  and  where  provisions  are  exceedingly  scarce, 
one  dollar  may  have  to  be  given  for  one  dozen  eggs.  But  in  a 
country  village,  in  the  same  state,  at  the  same  time,  one  dollar 
may  obtain  ten  dozen  eggs.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  same  state, 
both  at  the  gold  mine  and  in  the  village,  a  book  may  be  vainly 
begging  a  purchaser  at  one  dollar,  while,  simultaneously,  in  both 
places,  blackberries  may  be  selling  for  one  dollar  for  ten  gaUons. 
This  would  not  prove,  as  Mr.  Kitson  seems  to  think,  that  the 
supply  of  or  demand  for  gold  was  fluctuating  in  that  state.  It 
would  simply  demonstrate  that  men's  desires  fluctuate  according^ 
to  their  tastes  and  needs,  and  that  every  commodity  fluctuateB 
with  that  variability.  But  all  the  time,  the  gold  dollar,  as  an 
ideal  measure,  registers  the  rise  and  fall  as  satisflEU)torily  as  any 
imaginable  ideal  could  do. 

Why,  then,  does  Mr.  Kitson  seek  to  substitute  for  this  idready 
settled,  tangible  thing,  that  new  and  vague  creation  which  he 
designates  ^^  the  purchasing  power  of  a  commodity  at  any  par- 
ticular time "  t  Any  particular  time  is,  really,  no  particular 
time.  He  might  as  well  propose  to  have  the  year  b^in  at  any 
particular  time,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  such  material 
thing  as  the  first  day  of  January. 

All  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  gold  dollar  as  a  standard  of 
value  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  an  absurd  suspicion,  among^ 
those  unfamiliar  with  economic  questions,  that  such  use  of  gold 
is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  especially  beneficial  to  the  banker^ 
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Stock-broker,  or  general  capitalifit,  bat  especially  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  i>oor  laborers  of  every  grade.  All  classes  of 
Americans  are  bitten  with  the  delusion  that  high  prices  are  a 
sign  of  prosperity.  Unheeding  the  palpable  facts  of  our  own 
history  during  the  last  two  centuries,  men  still  blindly  assert  that 
high  wages  and  high  prices  depend  upon  each  other,  that  the 
sppply  of  gold  raises  or  lowers  prices,  and  that  the  present  low 
prices  are  caused  by  the  contracting  volume  of  gold  ;  and  from 
this  has  followed  the  clamor  for  the  abolishment  of  gold  as  a 
standard  of  economic  value. 

The  truth  is,  that  within  the  last  forty  years  the  world's  stock 
of  gold  coin  has  more  than  doubled,  yet  the  world's  price-level 
has  fallen  ten  i>er  cent,  and  the  world's  wages  have  risen  from 
fcnrty  to  ninety  i>er  cent,  which  shows  that  increase  of  coin  does 
not  raise  prices,  and  that  a  fall  in  prices  cannot  prevent  the  rise 
of  wages.  In  our  country,  between  the  years  1862  and  1892,  the 
proportion  of  currency  i>er  capita  more  than  doubled,  yet  in 
these  thirty  years,  with  a  doubled  circulation,  there  has  been  a 
decided  decrease  in  the  price  of  grain,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  and 
tobacco,  and  in  nearly  all  manufactures,  while  land  has  risen 
in  price,  and  wages  have  either  risen,  or  remained  stationary,  in 
almost  all  occupations.  And  during  this  period  the  price  of 
silver  in  the  world  has  fluctuated  from  61.2  pence  per  ounce  to 
46.5  pence  per  ounce.  Now,  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  those  who 
admit  that  the  disuse  of  an  ordinary  commodity  will  affect  its 
price,  n^lect  to  admit  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient  decline  in 
the  use  of  silver  in  manufactures  to  account  for  its  fall  in 
value. 

Not  a  writer  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve^ has  noted  that  in  Great  Britain,  alone,  *Hhe  official  re- 
turns of  silver  stamped  for  plate  or  ornament  show  an  annual 
average  of  1,091,000  ounces  in  the  years  1821-50,  but  only  790,- 
000  ounces  in  the  decade  ending  1880,"  a  difference  of  over 
300,000  ounces  less,  annually.  Yet  there  would  be  no  question 
as  to  the  probability  that  such  a  difference  in  disuse  of  any  other 
commodity  would  lower  its  price,  from  the  mere  fact  that  no 
artificial  halo  is  thrown  about  the  relation  of  iron,  wheat,  or 
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cotton  to  gold  money,  thongh  prejudice  strives  to  compel  a  fixed 
i-atio  between  gold  money  and  silver. 

Those  who  advocate  that  anomaly,  a  double  measore  of 
economic  value — ^two  different  standards  for  the  same  thing, 
base  their  claim  on  the  undoubted  fact  that  there  was  a  time 
when  gold  and  silver  varied  less  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
than  they  do  to-day ;  and  they  point  to  the  high  prices  of  our 
period  of  inflated  currency  as  reason  for  inflating  the  currency 
again  with  silver  dollars.  But  high  prices  are  not  a  sign  of 
prosperity.  We  are  told  that  wheat  which  sold  for  $1.29  in 
1873  is  to-day  selling  for  fifty  cents;  that  cotton  which  then 
brought  the  planter  sixteen  cents  a  pound  now  yields  him  bnt 
six  cents,  and  that  com,  oats,  and  hay  have  fiedlen  nearly  48  per 
cent. 

The  main  point  for  consideration,  however,  is  overlooked. 
Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  grain  (which  is  two  fifths  of  agri- 
cultural prodacts)  and  in  sugar  and  wool,  in  the  total  agricul- 
tural products  there  has  been,  since  1850,  a  rise  of  eleven  per 
cent  in  prices.  And,  ''in  the  same  i>eriod  the  price-level  of 
manufactures  has  declined  exactly  twenty-five  per  cent."  Thos, 
even  if  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  has  increased,  even  if  it 
has  risen  in  value,  no  harm  is  done  so  long  as  agriculturists  can 
buy  their  manufactured  necessaries  for  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
and  get  eleven  per  cent  more  for  their  products  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
L.  Bradford  Prince  says :  ''  It  is  calculated  that  if  the  aggregate 
of  agricultural  products  raised  in  1893  could  be  sold  for  the  bi- 
metallic price  of  1873,  the  gain  to  the  farming  community  would 
be  nearly  or  quite  $1,500,000,000.  In  other  words,  they  have 
lost  that  vast  amount  on  the  crops  of  a  single  year  through  the 
demonetization  of  silver  and  consequent  rise  in  the  value  of  the 
remaining  money." 

No  wonder  farmers  and  planters  are  excited  over  the  demone- 
tization of  silver,  if  that  is  the  way  they  reason  I  There  was  a 
time  when  Bhode  Island  made  one  dollar  in  paper  legally  eqnal 
to  one  in  gold.  But  the  world  refused  to  consider  paper  as  hav- 
ing a  fixed  ratio  to  gold  and  the  time  came  when  six  dollars  in 
rag  money  could  not  buy  one  in  coin.    Now,  did  the  believers 
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in  the  rag  money  standard  really  lose  '' avast  amonnt/'  reckoned 
in  the  tme  gold  standard,  or  did  they  only  lose  a  bnbble  which, 
from  the  very  natnre  of  bubbles,  was  destined,  sooner  or  later, 
to  burst  and  vanish  t 

What  does  it  profit  a  people  to  go  back  thirty  years  and  calcu- 
late what  they  might  make  now,  in  '<a  single  year,"  if  prices 
could  be  kept  up  somehow  to  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago  t 
Shoes^  good  ones,  too,  can  be  bought  to-day  at  half  the  price  of  three 
decades  ago.  Yet  thousands  of  people  are  earning  a  good  living 
at  shoe-making,  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  better  interested 
in  life  than  in  the  former  period.  Books  are  infinitely  cheaper, 
yet  all  printers  are  paid  vastly  higher  wages.  Should  manufac 
turers  of  books  waste  time  in  lamenting  the  good  old  high  prices 
of  long  ago!  Formerly  none  but  the  rich  could  indulge  in  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  open-air  rides.  Now  the  poorest  laborer 
and  family  can  ride  miles  on  their  summer  holiday  for  the  trifling 
sum  of  five  cents  each,  possibly  forty  cents  for  a  whole  day's 
jaunt  into  the  country  for  the  entire  family.  Formerly,  all 
laboring  women  were  limited  to  cotton  clothing.  Now  all  can 
afford  wool,  and  the  competition  between  wool  and  cotton  for 
their  patronage  may  yet  bring  the  cost  of  both  lower.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  not  seen  by  the  aggrieved  partisans  who  keep 
their  gaze  glued  to  the  price  of  grain. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  prospect  that  the  price-level  of  the 
world  will  fall  very  much  lower  in  time  to  come.  As  the  work- 
ing-people learn  by  their  experience  that  legislation  cannot  help 
them,  save  as  it  leaves  them  perfectly  free  to  make  their  own 
contracts,  to  reside  on  what  continent  they  choose,  and  to  de- 
velop their  own  native  energy  and  intelligence,  the  distance  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  will  inevitably  decrease,  as  it  has  already 
decreased  even  with  the  present  gain  in  knowledge  and  power 
of  the  laborer.  As  knowledge  and  skill  multiply,  inventions 
will  vastly  multiply,  simplifying  labor  and  adding  to  human 
comfort  and  pleasure.  With  knowledge  and  skill  will  come 
I>ower  to  save  judiciously.  Every  laborer  will  become  a  capital- 
ist of  greater  or  lesser  degree,  according  to  his  ability.  Capital, 
tiius  growing  plentiful,  will  make  money  abundant  and  cheap. 
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and  we  shall  then  have  the  most  prosperous  condition,  socially, 
which  mankind  can  attain,  for,  as  the  only  mastery  is  of  the 
mind,  equal  mind  development  will  produce  social  equality, 
necessarily. 

At  present  our  greatest  causes  of  social  misery  are  threefold : 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  any  sort  of  a  social  standard — whether 
for  money  or  morals —must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  stand- 
ards, a  unit  of  definite  character ;  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
more  liberty  is  given  to  commerce  the  more  naturally  and  healtii- 
fully  it  can,  and  will,  adjust  itself  to  the  production  of  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number ;  and  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
legislators  can  do  nothing  whatever,  of  a  beneficial  character, 
save  to  protect  equal  individual  liberty  in  society,  and  record 
such  results  as  society's  conclusion  that  a  unit  of  length  shall  be 
agreed  upon  as  an  inch,  a  unit  of  weight  as  an  ounce,  a  unit  of 
size  as  a  pint,  or  a  unit  of  value  as  a  dollar,  made  of  some  one 
valuable  substance.  When  this  latter  ignorance  has  been  over- 
thrown by  knowledge  and  common  sense,  then  shall  peace 
spread  its  wings  over  the  money  question,  and  the  time  and 
thought  of  mankind  be  turned  to  something  higher  than  weights 
and  measures. 

Ellen  Bjlttelle  Dieteick. 
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BIMETALLISM  AND  CURRENCY. 

BY  JOSHUA  DOUGLASS,  ESQ. 

IL 
HB  two  greatest  events  that  have  occurred  in  the  history  of 


mankind  have  been  directly  brought  about  by  a  contrac- 
tion and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  expansion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  society.  The  fall  of  the  Soman  Empire,  so  long 
ascribed  in  ignorance  to  slavery^  egotism,  and  moral  corruption, 
was  in  reality  brought  about  largely  by  a  decline  in  the  silver  and 
gold  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece.  And,  as  if  providence  had 
intended  to  reveal  in  the  clearest  manner  the  influence  of  this 
mighty  agent  on  human  affairs,  the  resurrection  of  mankind 
from  the  ruin  which  those  causes  had  produced  was  owing  to  a 
directly  opposite  set  of  agencies  being  put  in  oi>eration. 

Columbus  led  the  way  in  the  career  of  renovation.  When  he 
spread  his  sails  across  the  Atlantic  he  bore  mankind  and  its  for- 
tunes in  his  bark.  As  a  result  of  his  discoveries  the  annual 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  for  the  use  of  the  globe  was 
tripled ;  before  a  century  had  expired  the  price  of  every  species 
of  produce  was  quadrupled.  The  weight  of  debt  and  taxes  in- 
sensibly wore  off  under  the  influence  of  that  prodigious  increase 
in  the  volume  of  silver  and  gold  in  practical  use. 

Honey  was  never  intended  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  rob 
the  producer,  or  for  hoarding,  but  as  an  instrument  of  associ- 
ation, a  tool  of  trade,  to  assist  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
should  be  so  regulated  as  best  to  insure  its  continuous  circu- 
lation. 

The  ideal  financial  system  will  provide  for  the  issue  of  money  in 
sooh  manner  as  to  preserve  and  guarantee  the  equity  of  con- 
tractS)  the  volume  to  be  regulated  by  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  business  of  the  people,  instead  of,  as  now,  being  regulated 
by  tbe  greed  and  avarice  of  a  lot  of  financial  freebooters  who 
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ezx>ect  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  other  people's  faces.  In  a  proper 
financial  system  as  much  importance  attaches  to  the  manner  of 
getting  and  maintainlDgthemoney  in  circulation,  as  to  the  qnestion 
of  coinage  or  issue  of  the  same.  The  coinage  of  a  true  financial 
system  should  consist  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  one,  supplemented  by  issue  of  paper  money,  all  full  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

The  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio 
of  sixteen  to  one  by  a  nation  like  ours,  whose  shops  and  factories 
turn  out  over  one  third  of  all  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
civilized  world,  would  maintain  a  parity  between  these  metals 
at  all  times,  and  enable  our  people  to  use  both  gold  and  silver  at 
their  standard  valuation  to  pay  off  and  extinguish  our  debt. 
By  this  means  we  could  maintain  a  uniform  price  for  the 
products  of  gold  and  silver  mines  and  supplement  them  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money  based  upon  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and, 
issued  as  business  development  and  the  needs  of  the  government 
demand,  this  would  place  the  products  of  farm,  mine,  factory, 
and  transportation  on  an  equal  and  undiscriminating  basis. 

A  financial  system  of  this  kind  would  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest and  at  the  same  time  would  carry  out  the  principle  of 
''free  and  unlimited  coinage"  of  silver  and  gold.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  should  be  authorized  and  directed  by  law 
to  purchase  from  time  to  time,  as  required  to  keep  the  mints  in 
full  operation,  both  silver  and  gold  bullion  at  the  market  price 
and  pay  for  each  United  States  standard  silver  and  gold  coins^— cer- 
tificates or  treasury  notes  at  the  option  of  the  government  and 
the  parties  from  whom  the  bullion  was  obtained.  This  would 
effectually  guarantee  our  government's  money,  every  dollar  of 
which  would  be  equally  good,  and  thus  bring  us  to  a  fur,  prac- 
tical, and  honest  business  basis.  If  unusual  demands  for  coia 
money  in  other  countries  should  make  an  extra  demand  for 
our  gold  or  silver  money,  government  paper  equally  good  would 
take  its  place ;  instead  of  causing  the  banks  to  call  in  their  bac^ 
issues  and  contract  their  loans  at  a  time  when  business  men  are 
least  able  to  pay,  as  they  do  under  our  present  gold-standard 
system. 
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The  terms  ''free  coinage,"  '' anlimited  coinage  of  silver," 
which  so  terrify  the  monometallists  and  their  newspaper 
harpies,  mean  the  coinage  of  so  mnoh  silver  as  the  business  of 
the  government  and  the  people  require,  and  no  more. 

With  a  currency  consisting  of  silver  and  gold  and  legal  tender 
notes  valid  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  all 
the  gold  in  thecountry  might  goabroad  without  causing  any  serious 
storm  on  the  financial  sea  of  business  interests,  and  every  dollar 
which  went  abroad  would  cancel  just  so  much  debt  and  stop  just 
so  much  interest 

Silver,  treasury,  and  national  bank  notes  are  the  money  of  the 
people.  Gold  is  largely  hoarded  and  in  the  vaults  of  capitalists 
and  the  government.  It  is  practically  not  in  use  by  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  or  laborers,  and  its  absence  from  the  country  would 
not  materially  affect  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  bulk  of 
exchanges  in  this  country  is  made  with  checks  and  drafts. 

The  Venetian  Bepublic  used  a  system  of  ''flat"  book  money 
for  over  six  hundred  years,  from  A.  D.  1171  to  1797,  when  the 
victorious  French  armies  wiped  the  republic  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  a  nation,  without  a  single  revulsion  in  business,  and 
for  six  hundred  years  of  this  time  the  "  book  money,"  although 
abaolutely  irredeemable,  bore  a  premium  of  sometimes  as  high  as 
twenty  per  cent  over  gold.  The  beneficial  result  of  the  use  of 
this  money  was  shown  in  the  fsact  that  while  carrying  on  almost 
a  continual  warfS^re  with  petty  tribes  and  nations,  Venice  steadily 
grew  firom  a  group  of  island  villages  to  be  the  commercial  me- 
tropolis of  the  civilized  world.  No  coin  or  bullion  was  ever  paid 
out  by  the  Bank  of  Venice  to  depositors,  and  this  fact  was  well 
known  and  understood  by  every  man  who  made  his  metallic  de- 
poaitB  in  the  bank.  The  metal  was  used  by  the  government  in 
its  foreign  wars.  This  gave  to  the  government,  as  a  loan  without 
interest^  all  the  coin  and  bullion  which  the  merchants  of  the  re- 
public could  spare,  and  to  the  people  "a  credit  money"  better 
Umn  gold  and  silver,  far  safer  and  more  convenient  than  coin, 
free  firom  levy  by  the  sheriff,  and  not  subject  to  incumbrance. 

The  late  Peter  Gooi>er  has  recorded  the  fact  that  during  his 
long  business  life  in  this  country  he  had  witnessed  ten  disastrous 
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money  panics,  every  one  of  them  caused  by  contraction  or  sop- 
pression  of  corrency.  The  financial  system  of  Venice  did  not 
admit  of  contraction.  The  bank  depouts  increased  with  the 
growth  of  the  republic,  and  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
business  of  the  city.  Credits  in  the  bank  were  the  money  of  busi- 
ness. Deposits  once  made  could  never  be  withdrawn  in  specie. 
As  there  could  be  no  contraction,  there  could  be  no  panics.  No 
safer,  sounder,  or  more  just  and  simple  money  system  could  at 
that  time  have  been  devised. 

During  the  War  of  the  Bebellion,  it  was  the  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors and  those  who  furnished  them  with  supplies  and  ammunition 
whose  services  and  products  were  coined  into  greenbacks  and 
went  into  circulation  to  bless  the  whole  people  with  prosperity 
and  plenty.  It  was  the  lives  of  half  a  million  of  as  brave  men 
as  ever  faced  a  cannon,  and  the  services  of  a  million  and  a  half 
more,  that  were  coined  into  greenback  dollars,  and  depreciated 
by  the  government  which  coined  them,  by  refusing  to  accept 
them  as  payment  on  imports,  yet  oomx)elling  the  most  of  its 
creditors  to  accept  this  same  kind  of  money,  which  the  soldier, 
sailor,  and  everybody  else  were  patriotic  enough  to  take  without 
a  murmur.  The  crowning  infe^my  of  the  legislation  following  the 
late  war  was  making  the  principal  of  the  bonds  payable  in  coin, 
at  a  time  when  the  soldier  and  sailor  were  accepting  this  paper 
without  a  protest,  with  the  contract  printed  on  the  back  of  every 
bill  that  this  bill  should  be  ^'  a  full  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  all  debts."  History  and  experience  have 
proved  that  every  dollar  of  paper  money  issued  by  our  govern- 
ment during  the  war  would  have  remained  at  par  with  coin  if  it 
had  been  made  to  pay  all  the  debts  that  coin  would  pay.  The 
'^demand  notes"  issued  under  act  of  July  17,  1861,  although 
payable  on  demand  at  the  treasury  department  in  coin^  became 
depreciated  twenty  i>er  cent  in  three  days  after  being  put  in  cir- 
culation ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  made  receivable  for  all  debts 
and  dues  to  the  government  by  act  of  August  5,  1861,  they  be- 
came at  par  with  gold  and  have  so  remained  Arom  that  hour  to 
this.  This  is  another  remarkable  evidence  that  receivability  as 
legal  tender  has  more  i>ower  to  give  stability  to  money  than  the 
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promise  to  redeem  in  coin.  By  a  system  of  this  kind  every  dol- 
lar of  government  issues  would  go  into  circulation  as  money  and 
perform  all  its  functions.  That  such  an  increase  of  money  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  civilization  and  the  uplifting  of  mankind  we 
have  but  to  read  some  of  the  evidences  of  the  past 

Senator  Jones  said,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  increase  in 
the  money  of  the  world  by  the  oi>eniDg  up  of  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  in  1849  and  1854 : 

In  twenty-five  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia,  the  world  made  more  progress  than  it  had  in  the  previous 
two  hundred  years. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  speaking  on  the  same  subject  says : 

The  annual  supply  of  gold  and  silver  for  the  use  of  the  globe  was,  by 
these  discoveries,  suddenly  increased  from  an  average  of  10,000,000 
pounds  to  one  of  35,000,000  pounds.  Prices  rose  rapidly  and  rose  steadily ; 
wages  advanced  in  a  similar  proportion,  exports  and  imports  enor- 
mously increased,  while  crime  and  misery  rapidly  diminished.  Wheat 
rose  from  forty  shillings  to  fifty-five  and  sixty  shillings ;  but  the  wages 
of  labor  advanced  in  nearly  as  great  proportion  ;  they  were  found  to  be 
about  thirty  per  cent  higher  on  the  average  than  they  had  been  five 
years  before.  In  Ireland  the  change  was  still  greater,  and  probably  un- 
eqnaled  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  annals  of  history.  Wages  of  country 
labor  rose  from  four  pence  a  day  to  one  and  six  pence  or  two  shillings ; 
convicted  crime  sank  nearly  a  half ;  and  the  increased  growth  of  cereal 
crops  under  the  genial  influences  of  these  advanced  prices  was  for  some 
years  as  rapid  as  its  previous  decline  since  1846  had  been. 

If  the  government  will  impose  the  highest  rate  of  duties  upon 
imports  of  luxuries  or  those  articles  which  can  be  fabricated 
equally  well  by  American  fingers,  we  shall  thrive  as  we  did 
from  1862  to  1873.  Bestore  the  condition  in  which  the 
fiEurmer  got  his  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  his  wheat  and  the 
planter  fifteen  cents  for  his  cotton,  and  like  the  sweep  of  the  fairy's 
waod  yon  will  transform  a  nation  from  universal  gloom  into  sun- 
shine of  happiness. 

Senator  Stewart  of  Nevada  was  right  when  he  said  that  '^  gold 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  human  race ;  that  legal  enactments  have 
their  share  in  the  fall  of  the  price  of  silver,  and  that  silver 
standard,  referring  to  India,  is  an  advantage  for  the  wheat  cul- 
ture of  India  against  America."  Again,  on  page  419,  urging  the 
wisdom  of  Europe   adopting  a   bimetallic   system,   he  says: 
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'^But  in  declining  to  do  so  Europe  most  keep  in  mind  that  she 
plaoes  America  face  to  face  with  a  choice  which,  however  it  may 
tnrn  out,  must  in  any  case  be  fateful  to  Europe.'' 

I  could  quote  many  authorities  of  the  Old  World  and  New, 
who,  viewing  this  question  not  as  politicians  but  as  statesmen  and 
philosophers,  indicate  the  marvelous  advantages  which  must 
accrue  to  this  nation  if  we  but  have  the  foresight  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  oar  opportunities.  Three  fifths  of  the  people  of  the 
globe  are  to-day  npon  a  silver  basis.  They  want  onr  products 
of  factories,  of  furnace,  of  forge,  and  loom  and  spindle.  Gome 
once  more  to  the  world's  money,  to  the  money  of  our  &thers : 
correct  the  follies  of  1873  and  1893,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world  comes  to  your  harbors.  The  one  fifth  of  the  x>eople  who 
have  the  single  gold  standard  take  from  us  only  the  absolute 
necessities  of  life ;  they  take  the  products  of  our  fields  i  they 
take  them  because  they  must  have  them  to  sustain  life.  They 
cannot  take  less  than  they  do  already,  but  the  products  of  onr 
mines  and  looms  and  workshops  they  do  not  want.  They  with 
cheap  labor  can  make  them  at  less  cost  at  home.  Their  trade 
we  have  already.  Why  not  strike  out  then  for  the  world's  trade, 
and  become  the  masters  of  the  great  maritime  marts  of  the 
world,  and  within  two  years  all  Europe,  losing  her  outlets  for 
products,  will  restore  bimetallism,  and  America,  through  the 
possession  of  silver,  will  be  impregnable  in  her  power,  and  the 
most  grovelling  suppliant  in  the  whole  list  of  nations  will  be  im* 
I>erioas  Albion,  whose  money  lords  have  so  long  been  deaf  to 
the  pleas  of  a  plundered  people.  To  maintain  parity  and  stop 
the  drain  of  gold  from  the  treasury  let  Congress  declare  that  the 
acts  of  July  14,  1890,  and  November  1,  1893,  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  an  obligation  to  redeem  in  gold  all  legal  tender  money 
of  the  United  States  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  but  that  the  option 
of  redeeming  in  either  gold  or  silver  shall  be  vested  in  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  and  that  it  is  the  xK>licy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  all  its  issues  at  parity  by  making  no  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  any  one  form  of  legal  tender  money  in  pay- 
ment of  dues,  public  or  private ;  and  the  further  dedaratioa 
that  contracts  calling  for  gold  payment  alone  are  contrary  te 
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public  xH>lioy  and  may  be  fairly  discharged  in  any  lawfal  money 
of  the  United  Statee. 

France  has  a  population  of  38,000^000  of  people,  and  has  the 
following  sums  of  money  :  Gold  (more  than),  $850,000,000 ; 
silver  (more  than),  $700,000,000;  paper,  $690,000,000;  total 
money,  round  numbers,  $2,240,000,000;  population,  round 
numbers,  38,000,000 ;  money,  per  capita,  $59.91. 

The  paper  in  circulation,  as  given  for  January  12, 1893,  in  the 
statement  of  Garnot,  president,  found  on  page  143  of  '^  Coinage 
lisws  of  the  United  States,''  is  over  $17  per  capita  of  pai>er  alone. 

France,  while  not  coining  silver  at  this  time,  maintains  the 
IMurity  of  all  her  money,  gold,  silver,  and  paper.  She  has  more 
than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  gold,  more  gold  than 
^y  nation  on  the  globe,  and  keeps  it  by  reserving  to  herself  the 
right  to  pay  in  either  metal.  Whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to 
deplete  her  gold  reserve  she  tenders  silver.  France  also  has 
more  silver  than  any  other  nation  on  the  globe,  some  seven  hun- 
dred millions,  all  at  a  parity,  carried  at  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1. 
She  has  more  money,  gold,  silver,  and  paper,  per  capita,  than 
any  other  nation  of  the  earth,  and  to-day  stands  alone  as  the  only 
nation  of  Europe  that  is  not  in  the  throes  of  financial  convulsion. 
Her  people  are  prosperous  and  happy.  Were  we  to  oi>en  our 
mints  to  free  coinage  to-morrow,  before  we  could  coin  the  same 
X>er  capita  circulation  of  silver  that  France  enjoys  would  require 
the  uninterrupted  efforts  of  our  mints  for  more  than  ten  years. 

It  is  a  fact,  within  the  remembrance  of  every  man,  that  after 
the  Baring  failure  in  1890,  except  for  the  loan  of  fifteen  millions 
of  gold  made  by  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  England  would 
have  been  forced  to  suspend ;  and  it  is  therefore  pertinent  to  in- 
qnire  why,  when  seeking  for  a  European  model  upon  which  to 
foond  our  system  of  national  finances,  we  should  adopt  the  weaker 
rather  than  the  stronger  f  The  one  system  has  insured  to  its 
people  prosperity  and  happiness ;  the  other  largely  idleness  and 
misery  for  its  laboring  classes. 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  International  Monetary  Conference  at  Brussels,  in  a  recent 
addresB  in  our  city  said,  among  other  things : 
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In  general  it  is  true  that  the  poorer  nations  as  well  as  some  of  the 
wealthier  use  the  gold  standard.  As  to  the  trade  of  the  silver  nations, 
for  America  it  is  very  important.  That  trade  has  made  England  rich. 
We  trade  comparatively  little  with  gold  nations  of  Europe  except  it  be 
in  agricultural  produce.  Now,  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
country  have  become  so  immense,  either  they  must  have  an  immensely 
larger  home  market  or  they  must  have  a  foreign  market.  Suppose  by 
free  coinage  or  in  any  other  way  we  could  get  hold  of  the  trade  of  the 
silver-using  countries?  The  result  would  be  unparalleled  prosperity — 
such  a  boom  in  American  manufacturing  interests  as  has  never  taken 
place  since  we  had  a  national  being.  China,  for  instance,  is  about  to 
open  the  grandest  market  for  cotton  goods.  England  is  waiting  for  it. 
If  we  had  silver  in  abundance,  so  there  could  be  facile  trade  and  current 
money  communication  between  China  and  Japan  on  the  one  hand  and 
America  on  the  other,  we  would  have  a  better  chance  than  England. 
The  trade  of  the  silver-using  countries  is  not  a  bagatelle. 

Suppose  the  manufacturing  industries  were  to  boom  as  suggested, 
what  would  be  the  result  on  farming  communities  of  this  country? 
You  would  have  a  home  market  such  as  you  never  could  have  under 
any  other  policy.  I  think  if  we  could  command  the  markets  of  the 
silver-using  countries,  or  a  very  large  part  of  them,  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  this  country  would  double  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years. 
That  would  be  the  best  policy  always.  If  we  alone  had  to  make  an  ever- 
lasting choice  I  would  say  choose  silver,  for  the  reason  that  ultimately 
the  trade  of  the  silver-using  world  would  be  more  important  to  us  than 
what  trade  we  could  have  with  England,  and  other  gold-using  coun- 
tries. 

If  we  reinstate  silver  with  the  cooperation  of  a  nnmber  of 
nations  we  enlarge  the  basis  of  fandamental  money,  and  that  is 
what  tells  on  prices.  That  is  a  fact  that  Dr.  Oriffith,  an  ardeot 
gold  monometallist,  is  forced  to  admit.  He  has  shown  that  any 
amount  of  change  or  subsidiary  coinage,  coinage  that  had  to  ride 
upon  the  back  of  some  other  form  of  money,  will  never  raise 
prices.  That  is  true.  Prices  have  not  been  much  affected  by 
the  amount  of  silver  we  have  coined  in  this  country  because  it 
has  not  been  free  c(mage  of  the  silver )  we  have  had  to  ride  upon 
the  back  of  gold.  Until  within  a  little  over  a  year  the  amount 
of  gold  available  for  the  purposes  of  money  has  been  falling  off^ 
absolutely  a  little,  and  relatively  a  great  deal,  to  the  demand  for 
general  money.  Therefore  our  coinage  of  silver,  large  as  it  has 
been  under  the  Bland-Allison  Act,  and  under  the  Sherman  Act> 
has  affected  the  price  of  commodities  perhaps  not  at  all  and  cer- 
tainly not  very  much.     If  the  law  now  before  Congress  (the 
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Carlisle  Banking  Law),  to  pat  a  great  amount  of  paper  money 
into  drcnlation,  shonld  go  into  effect,  I  think  that  we  wonld 
find  that  except  locally  prices  wonld  be  very  slightly  changed ; 
because  all  that  money,  if  it  had  any  basis  at  all,  would  have  a 
gold  basis,  and  gold,  though  perhaps  increasing  a  little  this  year 
because  of  the  great  output  of  South  Africa,  is  decreasing  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  it  needed  for  money. 

The  wage-receiver  is  the  most  hard  beset  in  the  long  run  of 
any  of  us  in  this  matter.  If  we  could  have  all  the  work  pos- 
sible for  the  laboring  population  under  a  different  system  of 
money,  and  also  have  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  paid 
for  wages  increased  as  it  has  since  1873,  then  of  course  the  wage- 
receiver  would  be  better  off  by  that  system.  The  rest  of  us 
would  be  worse  off.  But  that  is  just  the  state  of  things  we 
cannot  have.  We  cannot  multiply  industry,  we  cannot  pro- 
vide labor  for  the  wage-receiver  to  do,  and  therefore  the  highest 
and  most  disciplined  classes  of  labor  even  in  the  long  run  must 
submit  to  a  curtailment  of  wages,  as  they  have.  It  is  a  very 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  wages  of  labor  as  a  whole 
kept  up  until  1890.  The  wages  of  skilled  labor,  at  least  of  many 
Idnds,  did  keep  up  until  about  that  time.  But  the  wages  of 
wage-receivers,  classed  all  together,  have  been  steadily  falling 
since  1873.  And  that  must  always  take  place  when  prices  are 
Calling.  In  other  words,  while  the  mere  increase  of  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  in  wages  is  a  good  thing  for  labor,  yet  if  we 
introduce  a  state  of  afbirs  which  means  the  cessation  of  a 
great  deal  of  industry,  a  great  many  failures  in  industry, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  laborer  should  keep  on  in  his  old 
line  of  prosperity.  Since  1873  we  have  had  more  strikes 
in  this  country  than  in  all  the  history  of  the  country  before ; 
we  have  had  more  than  England,  more  than  France.  Let  us 
snppoee,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  decides  upon  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  Silver  rises  in  value.  Perhai>s  European 
governments,  despite  Windom's  prediction,  may  succeed  on  that 
occasion  to  get  hold  of  some  fraction  of  the  greatly  over-esti- 
mated gold  circulation  of  America,  even  though  it  be  at  an  in- 
creased price  of  silver,  and  thus  to  offer  some  transient  relief  to 
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the  gold  mcurket  in  Earope.  The  prices  of  the  two  metals  eon- 
yerge.  Silver  is  relieved  of  a  part  of  the  loss  which  it  thus  fiir 
suffered  throagh  lack  of  esteem,  bat  it  does  not  rise  to  fifteen  aod 
one  half.  This  result  is  indicated  by  the  ratio  of  production, 
the  consumption  of  gold,  and  the  experience  of  the  slight  effect 
of  previous  silver  purchases  on  the  price  of  the  metal.  A 
premium  remains  for  silver  countries,  all  the  more  because  the 
causes  continue  which  promote  the  scarcity  of  gold. 

A  pan- American  standard  may  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
silver  alone.  !N'ot  without  reason  does  the  silver  party  adhere  to 
Mr.  Blaine's  theory  :  ''The  outcome  of  such  a  movement  must 
be  the  partition  of  the  earth."  ''In  fact,  a  silver  land  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  buy  of  a  gold  land,  and  will  always  prefer  to  seek  its 
necessaries  in  a  land  having  the  same  standard." 

In  Bolton,  near  Manchester,  the  cotton  manufacturers 
decided  to  work  only  four  days  in  the  week  and  to  lie  idle 
for  three  days.  And  while  in  Europe  there  is  thus  taking  place 
a  displacement  of  the  conditions  of  production,  for  which  comfort 
is  vainly  sought  in  the  cheapening  of  a  few  of  the  means  of  living, 
a  cheapening  which,  for  the  most  part,  vanishes  in  the  retail  trade, 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Bengal  at  the  same  time  passed  a 
resolution  which  likewise  complains  bitterly  of  the  present  state 
of  things.  The  confidence  in  the  silver  rupee  under  orders  from 
Threadneedle  Street  is  said  to  have  sunk  in  business  circles.  No 
European  capital  is  said  to  go  any  longer  to  India ;  the  relations 
between  the  East  and  the  West  are  said  to  be  stagnant.  The 
Indian  government  would  either  have  to  make  a  move  toward  in- 
ternational agreement  or,  if  that  be  unattainable,  it  would  have 
to  introduce  the  gold  standard  into  India  at  once.  Thus  the 
tension  is  increased  and  both  parties  suffer.  The  utterances  of 
the  Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce  lead  us  from  the  commercial 
to  the  financial  relations.  Indebtedness  in  gold,  especially  when 
it  rests  on  a  silver  land,  manifestly  rises  from  year  to  year  with 
the  divergence  of  values.  While  any  economic  gain  due  to  the 
premium  in  the  silver  land  is  distributed  among  thousands  of 
hands,  in  the  figure  of  interest  which  is  due  in  gold,  the  burden 
finds  concentrated  expression,  and  it  increases  with  every  frac- 
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tion  by  which  the  ratio  rises.  Many  a  statesman  of  an  honestly 
toilingi  npward-striTing  land  watches  with  anxiety  this  flgore 
which  withdraws  from  his  country  undeservedly  and  inexorably 
%  part  of  the  fruits  of  its  industry,  and  oonyeys  to  the  bond- 
holder unearned  and  unexpected  gain.  The  crises  of  recent 
timeB  have  furnished  abundant  examples  in  which  the  paying 
oapaeity  of  a  debtor  country  was  exceeded  and  a  good  part  of 
the  capital  was  lost  along  with  the  interest. 
Here  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  work  of  Balfour's  on  this 

sutgect: 

Money  is  said  to  be  also  the  measure  of  value  of  deferred  payments. 
The  longer  the  period  of  deferment  the  graver  must  be  present  ciroum- 
stanoes,  the  consequences  of  the  progressive  divergence  of  the  values  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  silver  land  is  loth  to  buy  in  the  gold  land,  but  it 
most  be  yet  far  more  careful  not  to  incur  long-time  gold  debt.  The  al- 
most complete  cessation  of  the  emission  of  foreign  loans  in  London  in 
1891  is  a  consequence  of  the  experiences  in  South  America,  which,  how- 
ever, have  become  as  instructive  to  all  other  debtors  as  they  are  to  the 
creditors  who  have  to  bear  the  loss.  That,  and  not  the  success  of  the 
gold  r€gime^  is  at  this  day  the  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  loan-money. 
Hence  any  International  agreement,  though  urgently  to  be  recom- 
mended, will  at  this  day  much  more  than  in  former  years,  after  the 
bond,  unfortunately,  has  been  prematurely  severed,  bear  the  marks  of  a 
transition  measure.  The  object  of  this  measure  would  be  to  prevent 
the  partition  of  the  earth  till  the  moment,  perhaps  distant,  perhaps 
near  at  hand,  when  Asia  shall  be  more  opened  up,  or  when  the  world 
shall  be  ready  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  monetary  services  of  gold. 

Europe,  I  fear,  is  laboring  under  a  grave  delusion.  The  economy  of 
the  world  cannot  be  arbitrarily  carried  on  in  the  mere  hope  that  some- 
where a  new  California  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  Australia  may  be 
found,  as  in  1849-62,  whose  alluvial  land  may  again  give  relief  for  a  dec- 
ade. The  present  small  undulations  in  the  figure  of  production,  how- 
ever, are  without  any  ftirther  significance  for  the  grand  process.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  might  indeed  happen  that  the  results  foreseen 
by  Lexis  would  ensue,  to  wit,  that  even  with  a  very  high  ratio  within 
a  bimetallic  union  a  premium  on  gold  would  grow  up  in  the  course  of 
years,  called  forth  not  by  the  demand  for  gold  for  exportation  but  by 
the  demand  for  gold  within  the  area  of  the  league  itself.  But  any  con- 
dition is  better  than  the  present  one  in  which  we  are  drifting  on  toward 
the  partition  of  the  earth  into  two  trade  areas. 

We  assumed  the  case  that  the  United  States,  despite  all  warnings, 
establishes  the  fi*ee  coinage  of  silver.  At  one  blow  the  pan-American 
standard  is  established.  All  Asia  Joins  in.  The  gold  standard  is  lim- 
ited to  Europe  and  the  English  colonies,  but  without  India.  That,  we 
said,  is  the  partition  of  the  earth.    This  idea  of  a  partition  of  the  earth 
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into  a  silver  sphere  and  a  gold  sphere  has  already  oome  forward  re- 
peatedly. 

In  the  gold  area,  too,  there  would  at  first  be  improvement,  but  soon 
there  must  ensue  more  and  more  contraction,  fall  of  prices,  injury  of 
labor.  All  obstacles  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  commerce  by  traffic 
would  dwindle  into  insignificance  compared  to  the  barxier  that  would 
be  erected  by  the  partition  of  the  earth  into  two  areas  of  different  money 
standards. 

As  the  silver  area  comprises  all  zones,  all  natural  products,  and,  in  the 
United  States,  also  all  industries,  a  great  independent  economic  unit 
would  be  constituted,  by  the  silver  area.  Exportation  from  the  gold 
area  would  be  rendered  difficult,  and  yet  the  gold  area  would  be  de- 
pendent on  the  other  for  many  products,  as  is  proved  by  the  balance  of 
goods,  already  passive  in  a  high  degree  to-day,  of  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  Silver  capital  would  grow  up  in  the  silver  area, 
and  silver  lands  would  borrow  only  silver  capital.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  in  the  whole  silver  area  industry  would  continue  as  hitherto, 
consuming  gold.    That  is  the  *'  walling-in  of  Europe.'' 

Whether  the  United  States  will  make  this  or  same  other  choice  is  not 
now  known,  but  in  any  case  some  deductions  arise  from  the  present 
situation.  First  of  all,  it  is  certain  that  Europe,  in  case  of  refusal  to 
enter  into  an  international  agreement,  leaves  America's  hand  firee  to 
enact  measures  which  must  exert  the  most  profound  influences  on  all 
commerce  and  on  the  money  aflfairs  of  Europe  herself. 

Furthermore,  it  is  certain  that  gold  alone  can  never  become  the  stand- 
ard of  the  whole  earth,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  time  will  oome 
when  it  will  have  been  entirely  absorbed  by  industry.  Let  us  not  foiv 
get  Soetbeer's  results,  according  to  which  the  entire  monetary  stock  of 
the  earth  is  smaller  by  almost  one  third  than  the  production  of  the  last 
forty  years.  From  this  it  follows,  furthermore,  that,  assuming  that  the 
system  of  metallic  coinage  continues  to  exist  (and  I  see  as  yet  no  prac- 
tical substitute),  silver  will  become  the  standard  metal  of  tlie  earth. 

Before  a  French  monetary  convention  in  1869,  testimony  was  given 
by  the  late  M.  Wolowski,  by  Baron  Rotiischild,  and  by  M.  Booland, 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  France.  M.  Wolowski  said :  "  The  sum  total 
of  the  precious  metals  is  reckoned  at  fifty  milliards,  one  half  gold  and 
one  half  silver.  If,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  they  suppress  one  of  these 
metals  in  the  monetary  service,  they  double  the  demand  for  the  other 
metal,  to  the  ruin  of  all  debtors."  Baron  Rothschild  said :  '*  The  simul- 
taneous employment  of  the  two  metals  is  satisfactory  and  gives  rise  to 
no  complaint.  Whether  gold  or  silver  dominates  for  the  time  being, 
it  is  always  true  that  the  two  metals  concur  together  in  forming  the 
monetary  circulation  of  the  world,  and  it  is  the  general  mass  of  the  two 
metals  combined  which  serves  as  the  measure  of  the  value  of  things. 
The  suppression  of  silver  would  amount  to  a  veritable  destruction  of 
values  without  any  compensation." 

In  ftirther  corroboration  of  these  statements  of  the  learned 
essayist  referenoe  is  made  to  a  late  article  in  the  North  American 
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Review  from  (}oiint  Yon  Mnlaoh,  member  of  the  Pmssian  House 
of  Lords,  and  of  the  Qerman  Beichstag.  In  this  article  the 
oonnt  quotes  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  said  in 
open  session  of  the  Beichstag : 

Just  view,  I  pray  you,  the  preeent  situation  of  the  coin  and  standard 
questions— at  the  conference  convened  by  the  former  chancellor,  even 
the  monometallists  acknowledged  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  en- 
tailed serious  damage  to  our  industrial  life.  It  is  indubitable  that  the 
lessened  value  of  silver  has  exercised  a  disadvantageous  influence  upon 

our  internal  manufactures  and  exports It  cannot  be  doubted 

that  there  is  something  essentially  wrong  in  the  considerable  undervalua- 
tion of  the  current  silver  coin The  question  is  a  far-reaching  one 

—from  the  solution  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  Germany  promises  itself  a  beneflt,  and  in  view  of  the  representa- 
tion, which  this  question  has  found,  and  the  overwhelming  minority 
of  the  Reichstag,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  chancellor  to  urge  a  fiiU 
consideration  of  the  matter. 

He  then  adds : 

The  economic  condition  of  Germany  calls  loudly  for  a  solution  of  the 
silver  question,  and  this  can  be  made  practicable  through  an  interna- 
tional bimetallic  arrangement.  The  economic  necessity  of  a  solution 
of  the  financial  question  here  is  grounded  upon  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion irrespective  of  the  equal  interests  of  our  industries  and  trade. 
....  The  cost  of  the  production  of  grain  has  for  a  considerable 
time,  under  the  operation  of  the  single  standard  for  money,  been 
greater  than  its  value  in  the  market. 

Treasury  notes  issued  by  the  government,  paid  out  for  im- 
proyementB,  pensions,  ezi>enses,  etc,  would  make  an  immeasur- 
ably better  currency  for  the  people  than  the  notes  of  national 
banks  or  the  issues  of  state  banks  or  private  banks. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said : 

I  believe  that  the  banking  institutions  are  more  dangerous  to  our  lib- 
erties than  standing  armies.  Already  they  have  raised  up  a  money 
aristocracy  that  has  set  the  government  at  defiance.  The  issuing 
power  should  be  taken  from  the  banks  and  restored  to  the  government 
and  the  people,  to  whom  it  belongs.  Let  the  banks  exist,  but  let  them 
bank  on  treasury  notes. 

Andrew  Jackson  said : 

If  Congress  has  the  right  under  the  constitution  to  issue  paper 
money,  it  was  given  them  to  be  used  by  themselves,  not  to  be  delegated 
to  individuals  or  corporations. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said : 
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^  Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the 
fruit  of  labor,  and  oould  never  have  existed  had  not  labor  first  existed. 
If  a  government  contracted  a  debt  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  of 
circulation,  and  then  contracted  money  volume  before  the  debt  was 
paid,  it  is  the  most  heinous  crime  that  a  government  could  commit 
against  (he  people. 

Horace  Greeley  saw  what  oomparatively  few  saw  as  clearly  as 

he  did,  viz. :  that  the  establishment  of  the  British  system  meant 

slavery  not  only  to  the  blacks^  but  to  the  whites ;  and  these 

were  the  words  for  which  the  bankers  of  New  York  drove  him 

from  the  office  of  the  Tribune  with  a  broken  heart  to  the  grave. 

He  said : 

We  boast  of  having  liberated  4,000,000  of  slaves.  True,  we  liave 
striken  the  shackles  from  the  former  bondsmen  and  brought  all  laborers 
to  a  common  level,  but  not  so  much  by  elevating  the  former  slaves  as 
by  practically  reducing  the  whole  working  population  to  a  state  of 
serfdom.  While  boasting  of  our  noble  deeds  we  are  careful  to  conceal 
the  ugly  fact  that  by  our  iniquitous  monetary  system  we  have  nation- 
alized a  system  of  oppression  more  refined,  but  none  the  less  cruel,  than 
the  old  system  of  chattel  slavery. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discredit  our  national  bank  system.  The 
gOYemment  determined  more  than  thirty  years  since  to  divide 
the  privilege  of  making  paper  cnrrency  with  private  corpo- 
rations,  and  these  have  been  established  and  are  in  full  operation 
under  wise  roles  and  regulations  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

If  it  has  been  wise  upon  the  part  of  the  government  to  fiirm 
out  the  right  and  privilege  of  coining  cnrrency,  to  private  cor- 
porationSy  the  system  adopted  was  probably  the  best  that  coold 
be  devised  and  has  worked  quite  successfiilly.  Most  of  the  banks 
established  under  the  law  have  been  honestly  managed,  by  skil- 
ful men,  and  their  operations  have  tended  to  supply  the  people 
with  a  part  of  the  money  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  bnsi- 
ncBS  which  the  government  has  omitted  to  provide. 

Treasury  notes  with  the  legal  tender  indorsement  would  be 
more  serviceable  and  supply  the  people  with  a  better  medium  of 
exchange  than  national  bank  currency  and  this  more  effectually 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  money. 

On  Kovember  1, 1894,  there  were  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  lost  and  in  circulation : 
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Legal  tender  notes $  497,821,584 

Gold  certificates 64,808,349 

Silver  certificates 387,712,604 

National  bank  notes 207,565,000 

Currency  certificates 64,325,000 

T6tal $1,161,782,627 

Of  this  sum  $106, 507^154  is  reported  in  the  treaaoryy  leaving 
$1,065;  225, 473  in  oircnlationy  or  outside  of  the  treasury.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  the  official  reports,  and  include  all  the 
iasues  of  the  several  departments,  but  make  no  deductions  for 
loss  by  use,  fire,  and  otherwise,  on  land,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
This  loss  is  estimated  by  eminent  financiers  to  be  fidly  one  fifth 
of  the  whole,  leaving  $852,180,379,  in  round  numbers,  in  circula- 
tion, a  per  capita  for  65,000,000  of  people  of  $13.11. 

The  official  reports  show  gold  and  silver  in  the  treasury  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  $621,265,635.  Of  this  $373,273,927  w^  in  sHver  and 
$66,616,899  in  gold.  There  are  reported  $337,712,504  of  silver 
certificates  outstanding,  and  the  secretary  refuses  to  pay  out  one 
dollar  of  silver  for  any  purpose  save  upon  silver  certificates. 
The  holders  who  present  these  certificates  demand  gold,  and  the 
secretary,  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  administration,  pays 
the  gold  and  leaves  the  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  millions 
of  silver  coins  a  useless  mass  in  the  treasury. 

The  plan  of  hoarding  $100,000,000  of  gold  in  the  treasury  is 
a  gigantic  waste  of  the  people's  substance.  It  costs  the  tax- 
payers four  and  five  per  cent  interest  on  this,  equal  to  four  or 
five  million  dollars  a  year  for  nothing,  and  the  money  instead 
of  lying  there  idle  should  be  used  at  once  to  pay  off  its  equiva- 
lent in  debts  and  stop  so  much  interest.  The  credit  of  this  na- 
tion is  sufficient  for  all  puri>oses  without  even  one  dollar  lying 
idle  in  the  treasury. 

The  present  financial  i>olicy  of  the  government  will  ultimately, 
and  I  trust  soon,  be  changed  and  a  policy  which  makes  silver, 
gold,  treasury  notes,  and  certificates  the  lawful  money  of  this 
nation  and  proper  payment  of  all  debts  and  claims,  both  public 
and  private,  and  redeemable  by  the  treasurer  in  silver  and  gold 
Qit  such  issues  of  the  government  as  may  be  most  convenient, 
will  be  adopted,  and  prosperity  and  happiness  will  prevail 
throughout  our  beloved  land.  Joshua  Douglass. 


THE  NEW  FACTOR  IN  THE  PROBLEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  JAMES  A.  COLLINS. 

'H"^  INSXTBE  the  greatest  good  to  society,  political  and  social 

i-  institutions  must  be  adapted,  as  best  they  may,  to  the  de- 
velopment and  requirements  of  the  age  of  progress  in  which  the 
society  affected  by  them  stands. 

Primitive  systems  are  as  illy  adapted  to  advanced  conditions 
as  advanced  systems  to  primitive  communities.  In  all  civilized 
societies  constant  change  of  methods  and  systems,  a  constant 
readaptation  of  methods  and  systems  to  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions is  imperatively  requisite. 

The  most  advanced  communities  are  those  which  have  under- 
gone the  most  changes.  This  is  illustrated  by  contrasting  the 
new  civilization  of  the  western  world  with  the  paralyzed  autoc- 
racies of  Asia»  which  still  preserve  the  venerated  customs  of  t^e 
fathers,  the  methods  and  systems  of  antiquity ;  these  are  the  crys- 
tallized result  of  conservatism.  Discussion  discovers  the  most 
beneficial  manner  of  making  this  readaptation  and  accomplish- 
ing the  result  necessary  or  desired. 

The  present  universal  restlessness  is  indicative  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  present  conditions ;  of  the  unfitness  of  some  existing 
systems  for  the  altered  conditions  which  they  control,  or  rather 
interfere  with.  This  restless  desire  for  a  change  will  aid  most 
effectually  the  unavoidable  reform  which  must  come.  Conserva- 
tism i>oints  to  established  custom,  the  long- venerated  institutions 
of  the  fathers,  those  systems  which,  although  beneficial  at  the 
time  of  their  institution,  have  outlived  the  i>eriod  of  their  use- 
fulness and  become  really  dangerous  to  the  advanced  societies 
which  they  affect  and  threaten.  Progress  points  to  the  grand 
achievements  and  brilliant  possibilities  of  the  future.  Oon- 
servatism  desires  us  to  bear  the  miseries  which  afflict  us,  for  fear 
of  possible  mistakes,  or  the  loss  of  some  selfish  advantage: 
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progreflB  demands  the  abandonment  of  sach  antiquated  systems 
as  interfere  with  the  irresistible  impulse  to  adyanoe^  to  better 
oar  condition  as  individuals,  and  the  condition  of  the  human 
race.  The  object  of  what  we  term  progress  is  nothing  more 
than  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  man,  the  raising  him  to  a 
higher  plane  of  intellectual  and  social  existence. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  required,  of  which  the  pres- 
ent unrest  is  indicative  Y  Discussion  is  industriously  searching 
in  every  direction  for  a  solution  of  the  question,  but,  as  yet,  no 
satisfiBM^ry  conclusion  has  been  reached. 

By  reviewing  the  history  of  our  civilization  and  noting  the 
origin  and  development  of  our  various  systems,  social  and  polit- 
ical, their  effect  upon  society  in  the  various  stages  of  its  evo- 
lution, the  changes  found  necessary  to  readapt  those  systems  to 
idtered  conditions,  and  the  effect  of  those,  continued  beyond  the 
period  of  their  usefulness,  we  may  discover  some  guide  which 
may  i>oint  us  in  the  direction  of  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
in  search. 

In  reviewing  the  process  by  which  our  civilization  has  been 
evolved  out  of  a  primitive  condition  of  savagery,  we  And  that 
the  race  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  passed  through  three 
marked  stages.  First,  the  era  of  preparation,  as  it  might  be 
termed,  when  the  binding  together  of  societies  and  nations  was 
accomplished  by  centralized  power.  The  first  requirement  to 
enable  men  to  live  together  in  societies  was  law  ]  and  to  bind 
together  and  control  fierce  and  savage  human  animals,  this  law 
was  required  to  be  rigid,  firm,  and  unfailing  in  its  measures, 
prompt  and  energetic  in  its  execution.  The  object  was  to  secure 
Uie  best  results  from  a  military  standpoint,  to  bind  the  ignorant 
and  fierce  savages  together  and  enable  them  to  act  as  a  unit  for 
purposes  of  defense  against  their  more  savage  neighbors,  and  to 
enable  them  to  operate  successfully  in  their  attempted  conquests. 
The  more  centralized  the  power,  the  firmer  the  binding  together, 
the  more  harmonious  the  action,  the  more  assured  the  success  of 
these  military  societies.  So,  the  first  requirement  toward  civi- 
lization was  strong  centralized  power — autocracy.  The  first  re- 
quirement toward  securing  liberty  for  man  was  tyranny.    The 
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greatest  danger  oivilized  man  has  to  fear  was  at  one  time  a 
necessity. 

The  second  step  or  era  was  that  of  conflict ;  when  the  organ- 
ized societies  of  primitiye  men  struggled  with  each  other  for  the 
mastery.  In  this  age  of  conflict  the  best  organized  societies^ 
those  where  the  binding  together  was  most  perfect^  the  tyranny 
most  complete^  succeeded,  and  either  exterminated  those  less 
susceptible  to  discipline,  or  reduced  them  to  slavery  and  so  as- 
similated them,  reducing  all  to  an  average  discipline  or  subju- 
gation to  law.  Thus  slavery,  that  most  dreaded  of  all  conditions 
of  man,  had  the  time  of  even  its  necessity ;  it  was  an  important 
fiBM^r  in  civilizing  man,  because,  in  this  age  of  conquest,  the 
societies  least  fitted  to  succeed  were  exterminated ;  at  least  the 
most  fierce  and  ungovernable  were,  while  the  remaining  men 
were  made  slaves  and  the  women  married  by  the  conquerors ;  so 
they  were  gradually  absorbed  into  the  body  of  societies  best 
fitted  to  be  perpetuated,  and  raised  to  the  level  of  the  conquer- 
ors. This  was  an  age  of  violence,  and  the  great  requirement 
was  a  centralized  power  which  could  mold  all  men  alike,  make 
them  think  alike,  act  alike,  and  in  harmony ;  and  the  societies 
which  most  readily  submitted  to  discipline  were  the  best  fitted 
to  succeed. 

The  third  era  was  that  of  dispersion,  of  variability  and  indi- 
vidual exertion.  After  the  era  of  conflict  was  passed  and  man 
had  succeeded  in  civilizing  himself,  after  the  societies  best  fitted 
to  survive  had  established  themselves  and  assimilated  their 
savage  neighbors,  the  time  of  the  necessity  for  this  centralized 
power  was  gone ;  the  military  organization  was  no  longer  a 
prime  necessity.  The  new  conditions  of  life  evolved  made  new 
demands,  appealed  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  a  thousand  different  requirements  unknown  to  a 
savage  state ;  the  combined  armies  were  dispersed  and  scattered 
in  every  direction  to  seek  out  the  various  paths  of  industry 
which  might  supply  the  demands  of  the  social  body  now  on  the 
high  road  to  civilization  and  enlightenment.  The  centralized 
power  was  inimical  to  the  development  of  the  natural  ingenuity 
of  the  individual.    It  was  necessary  that  individual  enterprise 
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should  have  the  fdllest  sway^  in  order  that  the  best  reenlts 
should  be  secured,  and  so  centralized  power  was,  in  the  most  ad- 
Tanoed  sooietieSy  destroyed  and  replaced  by  freer  institutions ; 
the  freer  the  institutions,  the  less  trammeled  the  individual,  the 
greater  the  progress  of  the  society. 

In  tUs  last  stage,  the  era  of  individual  and  independent  action, 
we  find  the  most  advanced  nations  of  to-day ;  but  we  have  gone 
Car  on  this  stage  of  our  advance.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  any 
one  will  admit  that  man  and  his  social  and  political  systems  have 
reached  their  final  limit ;  indeed  it  appears,  to  the  student  of 
aodology,  that  man  has  but  gained  firm  footing  upon  the  path- 
way of  progress,  and  that  there  lies  before  him  a  future  grander 
Uian  his  most  extravagant  fancy  has  ever  painted.  Many,  how- 
ever, think  that  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  effective  individual 
exertion  y  that  individual  enterprise  and  ingenuity  have  opened 
np  all  the  paths  of  industry  and  developed  them  to  the  limit  of 
individual  capacity ;  that  the  requirements  in  each  field  are  be- 
yond the  power  which  the  individual  can  command,  and  that 
combination  is  required  to  accomplish  the  necessary  results. 
It  is  proclaimed  that  again  an  age  of  combination  has  dawned. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  combination 
in  every  kind  of  enterprise,  a  tendency  toward  a  socialism  of 
some  description.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  municipal  control  of 
water  supplies,  of  lighting  systems,  the  growing  sentiment  in 
&vor  of  government  ownership  of  railroads,  of  telegraphs,  and 
telephones.  The  government  control  of  the  postal  service  is  an 
actual  step  in  that  direction.  Another  evidence  is  corporate 
management  in  the  transportation  system,  in  manufacturing 
enterprises,  in  great  financial  and  commercial  undertakings. 
This  development  of  great  executive  energy  by  means  of  com- 
bined action,  the  rapid  growth  of  corporations  and  their  system, 
and  the  application  of  this  system  to  great  leading  industries 
do  certainly  seem  to  indicate  that  a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn, 
and  that  there  must  be  a  readaptation  of  our  methods  and  sys- 
tems to  the  requirements  of  the  new  conditions  developing. 

The  great  corporations  with  their  capital,  machinery,  special 
privileges,  and  other  advantages  are  overwhelming  the  indi- 
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vidnal,  reduoiDg  him  to  the  oondition  of  a  mere  tool,  to  be 
used  in  their  great  undertakings ;  of  no  more  oonseqaenoe  than 
a  piece  of  domb  machinery,  of  little  cost,  and  conseqnently  little 
yalne.  This  corporation  system  is  really  a  species  of  socialism, 
we  might  say  a  limited  socialism,  operated  by  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  small  society,  i.  e.^  the  stockholders,  and  against  society 
as  a  whole.  The  question  raised  by  the  socialists  is,  whether 
these  great  undertakings,  which  are  operated  successfully  by  a 
portion  of  society  for  their  benefit,  cannot  be  operated  better,  or 
at  least  as  well,  by  governments  for  the  benefit  of  all.  With 
this  question  we  have  nothing  to  do,  nor  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  practical  results  arrived  at  from  the  discussion  which 
has  been  had.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  but  if  this  limited 
or  perverted  socialism  is  continued  to  its  legitimate  result  the 
individual  will  be  overwhelmed,  he  will  be  lost,  he  cannot  com- 
pete, and  we  will  return  again  to  an  era  of  centralized  power,  a 
condition  of  industrial  feudalism.  This  tendency  toward  combi- 
nation, toward  some  kind  of  socialism,  is  too  pronounced  to  be 
ignored.  What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  itf  What  is  to  be  the 
character  of  the  power  growing  out  of  it  Y  Is  it  to  be  intrusted 
to  favored  individuals  who  will  direct  it  in  their  individual  inter- 
ests, or  will  it  be  controlled  by  some  wise  system  yet  to  be  de- 
vised, in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
alike  Y  Discussion  must  decide  this  question,  and  if  a  change 
must  take  place,  what  shall  be  the  character  of  that  change ; 
what  are  the  indications  as  to  the  nature  of  that  change  Y  Let 
us  see  what  history  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  nature  of  such  a 
change  to  be. 

In  reviewing  the  steps  by  which  our  civilization  was  evolved, 
we  find  man  in  his  primitive  state  living  in  a  condition  of  an- 
archy, of  unhampered  individual  freedom;  next  we  see  him 
grouped  into  tribes  and  nations ;  the  grand  whole  of  which  was 
made  up  of  aoisial  units  alone.  Next,  during  the  age  of  conflict, 
we  find  nations  augmented  by  other  units,  the  conquered  tribes 
and  nations.  This  condition  added  another  class  of  units,  the 
poUUcaU  unit,  and  here  progression  stops. 

These  groupings  have  never  been  changed,  and  govemmenls 
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ai6  still  composed  of  only  social  and  political  units,  these  only 
having  representation  in  saoh  systems  as  have  been  developed, 
considering  only  these  in  their  formation.  In  our  system,  states, 
congressional  districts,  municipalities,  etc,  form  political  units. 

During  the  era  of  intense  individualism,  and  up  to  this  time, 
no  further  progression  in  our  form  of  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion has  been  found  necessary ;  the  industries  were  closely  allied 
to  and  identified  with  the  individuals  who  lived  by  them ;  prac- 
tically there  were  no  great  industrial  combinations  to  compete 
with  the  individual )  the  laws  which  related  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  citizen  covered  the  entire  field  of  legisla- 
tion; the  individual  and  the  industry  were  one.  Since  the 
growth  of  industrial  combinations  there  has  been  a  divorce  of 
the  citizen  from  his  industry,  as  it  were,  a  drifting  apart,  the  in- 
dividual  and  the  industry  being  now  two  distinct  entities  ;  the  in- 
dustry itself  has  become  a  factor  in  the  problem ;  the  individual 
is  lost  sight  o^  and  his  interests,  even  Us  rights,  often  seriously 
compromised,  or  endangered  by  the  legislation  which  concerns 
especially  the  industry  by  which  he  lives.  The  great  captains  of 
industry  and  barons  of  trade  direct  legislation  in  the  interest  of 
Ae  combinations  which  they  govern,  regardless  of  any  interests 
other  than  those  of  the  combination.  The  ability  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  compete  is  destroyed,  he  is  driven  from  the  field,  his 
independence  crushed ;  he  is  forced  to  seek  a  support  in  other 
fields  of  employment  and  finds  these  all  monopolized  by  combi- 
nations, and  so,  finally,  he  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  de- 
pendent upon  some  powerful  corporation  of  fortunate  individuals ; 
he  becomes  a  feudal  vassal  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  proclaimed 
a  free  citizen  of  a  free  republic 

The  class  of  laws  pertaining  solely  to  the  relations  of  the  indi- 
vidui^  to  society,  those  which  regulate  his  moral  conduct,  his 
&mily  relations,  and  his  social  obligations  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
that  direct  him  as  to  what  he  may  do  and  what  is  criminal,  are 
in  no  way  onerous  or  burdensome,  and  such  change  as  seems 
necessary  can  be  secured  with  the  greatest  ease  and  facility. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reform  urgent,  or  especially  necessary,  so 
Ctf  as  the  social  unit  is  concerned. 
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The  dasB  of  laws  pertaining  to  the  political  organization  and 
machinery  and  its  operation,  the  demands  and  obligations  affect- 
ing the  individual  of  a  purely  political  nature,  seem  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  advanced  condition  of  society.  In  this  feature 
of  our  system  the  only  fault  seems  to  lie  in  the  perversion  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  officials,  the  tampering  with  the 
franchise,  the  rings,  and  machines,  and  their  corruption.  These 
evils  are  of  such  a  nature  that  when  they  become  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people,  a  common 
uprising  of  insulted  citizenship  at  the  ballot-box  is  generally 
sufficient  to  dear  the  political  atmosphere  and  make  the  neces- 
sary changes.  The  political  unit  seems  to  be  satisfeictorily  ad- 
justed  and  well  adapted.  The  class  of  laws  which  affect  es- 
pecially the  industries,  as  such,  are  especially  difficult  to  adapt 
and  direct  in  the  most  equitable  manner.  It  is  here  where  the 
great  need  of  reform  seems  to  lie,  here  that  the  readaptation 
seems  to  be  required. 

It  appears  to  be  an  urgent  necessity  that  some  means  be  de- 
vised to  prevent  the  monopolizing  of  vast  fields  of  industry  by 
strong  combinations,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out  comx^etition 
and  turning  the  vast  aggregate  of  profit  into  the  hands  of  a  very 
few  individuals,  and  shutting  out  the  great  mass,  who  depend 
upon  such  fields,  from  employing  their  industry  in  them  except 
by  permission  of  the  monopolists  upon  such  terms  as  they 
may  choose  to  dictate.  If  this  system  of  combination  is  to  pre- 
vail, then  some  measure  of  return  must  be  provided  for  the  in- 
dividuals thus  robbed  of  their  opportunities.  The  dangerous 
feature  of  this  corporate  system  appears  to  be,  that  the  great  com- 
binations step  in  between  the  citizen  and  the  government  and 
levy  such  tax  as  they  may  choose,  imposing  the  most  severe 
penalties  in  the  form  of  idleness,  destitution,  and  the  suffering 
of  dependent  families,  for  refusal  to  comply  with  their  demands. 
The  individual  is  thus  subjected  to  the  domination  of  two  dis- 
tinct powers,  one  the  power  of  the  political  government,  which 
taxes  him  and  controls  his  relations  to  his  fellow-citizenSy  which 
I>ower  is  of  his  own  creation  and  is  submitted  to  voluntarily  f 
the  other  controls  the  necessities  by  which  he  exists,  and  only 
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by  permiaaion  of  the  combinatioii  which  controls  his  field  of  in- 
dustry can  he  exist  at  all.  This  i>ower  is  in  the  natnre  of  a 
oonqoest^  brought  to  bear  against  his  will  and  only  submitted  to 
because  he  is  unable  to  resist  it :  in  this  sense  he  is  a  slave. 

In  this  way  the  monopolist  dictates  the  condition  of  life  of  the 
citizen,  the  very  quality  of  food  he  can  eat^  the  kind  and  quality 
of  clothes  he  can  wear,  the  kind  of  shelter  which  he  may  allow 
his  family  ;  sumptuary  laws  are  liberal  beside  such  conditions. 

In  all  of  this  the  government  is  helpless  to  protect  the  citizen  : 
he  suffers  from  the  tyranny  of  other  individuals  whose  power 
over  him  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  government,  and  against 
this  power  the  government  does  not  protect  him ;  a  power  which 
is  totally  irresponsible,  a  tyranny  that  is  utterly  heartless  be- 
cause responsibility  rests  in  no  one.  It  is  by  the  controlling  of 
the  circiunstances  and  conditions  which  govern  a  man's  life  that 
the  most  abject  slavery  is  established. 

A  man  is  a  creature  of  circumstances,  the  slave  of  necessity ; 
and  the  man,  or  combination,  who  controls  these  necessities  is 
the  master :  called  by  any  name  whatever  this  is  simply  and 
plainly  slavery.  An  individual  may  live  under  the  most  liberal 
political  government  on  earth  and  yet  be  a  most  abject  slave ; 
the  difference  only  lies  in  the  name. 

Under  this  growing  modem  system  of  industrial  combination 
the  political  government  is  but  a  secondary  matter ;  the  field  of 
industry  in  which  the  individual  is  engaged  influences  the  con- 
ditions of  his  life  to  a  far  greater  extent.  This  field  is  open  to 
invasion  and  conquest  by  speculative  combinations,  which  are 
as  much  the  enemy  of  the  individual  as  the  fiercest  savages ; 
profit  is  the  prey  they  seek,  and  the  comfort  and  happiness,  even 
the  lives,  of  those  engaged  in  such  field  are  as  utterly  disregarded 
as  they  would  be  were  they  the  object  of  attack  by  savage  can- 
nibals. In  this  way  the  era  of  conflict  is  revived ;  if  we  are 
judged  by  the  teachings  of  history  the  best  organized  will  suc- 
ceed and  the  individual  is  doomed )  let  us  hope  that  human  in- 
telligence has  sufficiently  developed  to  devise  a  means  of  defense 
for  individual  liberty ;  if  not,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  another 
dark  age,  an  age  of  industrial  feudalism.  What  will  be  thedefensef 
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This  great  development  of  i>ower  in  each  of  the  yarions  fields 
of  industry ;  the  tendency  toward  combination  in  each  separate 
line  'j  the  direct  and  terrible  influence  from  this  soorce  which  so 
powerfully  affects  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  indiyidnal  citizen ; 
the  &ct  that  the  rapidly  growing  x>ower  stands  between  the  citi- 
zen and  the  political  goyemment)  and  practically  oyershadows 
the  latter,  seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  the  addition  of  an- 
other £EM5tor  in  our  goyemmental  system,  another  unit  to  enable 
us  to  progress — ^the  industrial  unit  In  other  words,  has  it  not 
become  necessary,  in  order  to  preserye  the  supreme  power  of 
the  goyemment)  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  that  the  yarions 
lines  of  industry,  as  such,  should  haye  representation  in  our 
political  system  as  well  as  groups  of  families  and  x>olitical  di- 
yisions  t  The  progress  of  man  has  ever  required  the  cooperation 
of  men,  and  nations  are  but  codx>eratiye  groups.  The  condition 
of  these  cooperatiye  groups  dex>ends  principally  ux>on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  industry  upon  which  each  dex>ends  may  thrive, 
and  those  engaged  in  any  particular  industry  are  best  capable 
of  suggesting  the  kind  of  legislation  most  likely  to  benefit  them. 
Our  legislative  bodies  are  made  up  without  regard  to  this  fact, 
and  yet  the  great  mass  of  their  legislation  is  directed  toward 
the  various  industries  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

This  condition  renders  easy  and  almost  necessary  the  inter- 
vention of  a  lobby,  which  is  a  most  prolific  source  of  corruption. 
The  legislator,  knowing  nothing  of  the  industry  toward  which 
his  action  is  directed,  must  get  his  information  from  some  source, 
and  the  source  most  ready  to  supply  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
mass  of  individuals  who  live  by  that  industry  ]  the  conditions, 
indeed,  offer  the  very  best  opportunities  for  speculative  bodies 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  government  in  the  exploiting  of 
the  industrial  masses. 

Does  it  not  seem  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  either  repre- 
sentatives of  each  classified  industry,  chosen  by  the  voters  who 
live  by  it,  should  have  places  in  our  legislative  bodies ;  or  that 
a  congress  of  industries  chosen  by  the  people  engaged  in  them, 
discuss  and  formulate  the  legislation  x>ertaining  to  this  important 
factor  of  our  social  and  political  system  and  submit  their  con- 
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dnsioiis  to  the  legislative  branch  to  be  enacted  into  lawt  In 
this  way  the  indiyidoal  can  have  a  voice  in  establishing  the  con- 
ditions which  affect  him  most  seriously  and  vitally.  The  gov- 
ernment will  be  placedi  as  it  should,  above  and  snperior  to  any 
power  which  may  in  any  way  oppress  or  injure  the  citizen.  The 
great  combination  will  be  brought  under  the  supervision  of  so- 
ciety, as  it  were,  and  any  abuse  of  power  guarded  against  with- 
out injury  or  violence  to  any  equitable  rights  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled,  while  the  advantages  of  combined  action  may  be  pre- 
served to  society. 

The  political  system  of  the  future  will  evidently  be  largely 
affected  by  this  tendency  to  combination ;  it  will  become  a 
prominent  feature,  but  just  how  it  will  become  assimilated  of 
course  discussion  must  decide.  It  does  seem  that  the  addition  of 
the  mdusMai  unit  is  now  a  necessity  in  our  system.  The  time 
has  oome  when  the  question  must  be  given  prompt  attention.  On 
its  solution  the  future  of  the  nation  depends. 

James  A.  Collins. 


BLIND  PARTISANSHIP  AND  POLITICAL  CORRUPTION. 

BY  JOHN  8.  EVANS. 

IF  I  mistake  not)  the  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics 
is  on  a  line  with  my  convictions  so  feur  as  government  ayid 
citizenship  are  concerned.  I  have  been  a  dose  student  of  polit- 
ical economy,  the  trend  of  public  aflGedrs  in  our  government— 
national^  state,  and  municipal ;  and  I  am  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion, so  vividly  foreseen  and  deplored  by  Gtoorge  Washington, 
as  portrayed  in  his  farewell  address,  that  modem  partisanship 
in  politics  has  so  blinded  the  intelligence  and  usurped  the  per- 
sonal independence  of  citizens  that  the  combined  greed  of  the 
money  power  and  liquor  oligarchy  are  making  such  an  on- 
slaught ux>on  our  moral,  religious,  social,  industrial,  and  polit- 
ical structure — ^national,  state,  and  municipal — as  to  make  it 
necessary  that  some  powerftd  moral  force  be  speedily  brought 
to  bear  in  the  selection  of  an  officiary,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  position,  freed  from  greed  for  office  and  the  possibility 
of  being  swayed  from  the  path  of  rectitude  by  the  system  of 
bribery  and  corruption  that  seems  to  be  so  rife  throughout  oar 
land.  I  have  come  to  this  firm  conclusion :  that  no  x>ermanent 
reform  can  be  expected  until  the  citizens  &voring  law  and  order 
and  the  purity  of  government  band  together — ^regardless  of 
party  affiliations  or  predilections — to  see  to  it  that  officials  who 
are  elected  (by  whatever  party)  do  their  duty  fearlessly  and  im- 
partially, and  keep  themselves  free  from  compromising  alliances. 
However  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  our  country,  it  is  certainly 
true  here  that  no  law  the  people  may  enact  is  of  any  account 
whatever  (I  state  it  without  qualification),  except  as  the  officiary, 
for  such  reasons  as  to  them  seem  best)  see  fit  to  attempt  an  en- 
forcement thereof^  and  even  in  such  exceptional  attempts,  it 
generally  turns  out  that  an  advantage  is  taken  of  some  technical 
violation  of  law  by  some  person  that  is  known  to  the  officiary  to 
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be  an  earnest  advocate  of  law  and  order,  and  has  in  snch  ear- 
nestness of  hearty  perhax>S9  passed  some  criticisms  npon  the  laxity, 
incompetency,  or  oormption  of  snch  officiary  in  failing  to  enforce 
laws  against  the  criminal  and  corrnpt  class. 

We  baye  here  a  city  of  abont  5,500  inhabitants :  what  might 
be  called  a  '^  residence  city  "^  made  np  in  its  i>opulation  largely 
of  retired  £Bu:mers  and  business  men,  with  a  sprinkling  of  mann- 
&ctiirers ;  the  people  as  a  class  highly  intelligent,  well-to-do^ 
and  I  believe  above  the  average  in  moral  and  religions  standing 
— and  the  same  is  trne  of  the  whole  county.  The  voters  of  the 
county  are  opposed  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  in  favor  of  its  entire 
prohibition  three  to  one,  and  it  is  Bepublican  in  politics  almost 
two  to  one.  In  1887  a  vote  on  a  prohibition  constitutional 
amendment  carried  in  the  county  by  about  three  to  one,  and  it 
y&j  I  think,  freely  admitted  that  such  amendment  carried  in  the 
state,  but  was  counted  out  and  defeated  by  corrupt  officials  by 
fraud,  the  same  as  after  amendments  have  been  shown  to  have 
been  counted  as  carried,  increasing  salaries  of  officials,  when  in 
&ct  lost  by  the  vote  of  the  people.  The  incipiency  of  this  cor- 
ruption in  thwarting  the  will  of  the  people  concerning  their 
fundamental  laws  was,  as  aforesaid,  in  the  defeat  of  the  said 
prohibitory  amendment  at  the  dictates  of  the  liquor  league,  and 
when  the  frauds  were  shown  by  sworn  proofs  to  the  legislature 
(strongly  Bepublican),  and  an  investigation  then  and  there 
asked,  which  if  had  would  doubtless  have  prevented  the  after 
frauds  referred  to,  such  political  or  other  influence  seems  to  have 
been  brought  to  bear  by  the  lobby  for  the  liquor  interests,  that 
the  matter  was  pigeon-holed  by  the  legislative  committee,  and 
is  still  quietly  reposing  in  'innocuous  desuetude."  But  a  sop  was 
thrown  out  to  '' temperance  counties"  in  the  shape  of  a  ^' Local 
Option  Law,"  purposely  made  illegal  and  afterwards  so  decided 
to  be  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  not  until  it  had  had  its  desired 
effect  to  some  extent,  of  disgusting  the  people  with  the  defeat  of 
their  cherished  desires.  That  law  was  voted  into  being  in  this 
county  by  about  two  to  one. 

After  its  defeat  in  the  court  as  aforesaid,  another  ''Local 
Option  Law"  was  given  the  people,  so  complex  in  its  make-up 
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and  provisions  for  being  voted  into  foroe,  and  devoid  of  good 
and  wholesome  provisions  for  its  easy  enforcement,  and  yet  of 
sufficient  force,  when  rightly  voted  into  being,  that  with  a 
'^ willing  officiary"  the  traffic  conld  be  easily  banished  from  the 
county,  that  it  tended  farther  to  disgust  the  people  with  the  idea 
of  ever  accomplishing  much  in  the  line  of  their  earnest  desires. 
After  waiting  two  or  three  years  for  the  politicians  who  claimed 
to  favor  such  law  to  put  it  before  the  people,  and  no  steps  being 
taken  by  them,  by  a  popular  movement  that  law  also  was 
brought  into  legal  being  in  this  county  by  vote  of  the  i>eople — 
but  with  largely  reduced  majority.  The  local  politicians  at  once 
began  to  assure  the  people  that  it  would  prove  a  failure,  that  it 
could  not  be  enforced,  and  assured  the  saloon  element  in  the 
county  that  if  they  would  stubbornly  hold  on  for  a  time  and 
persist  in  a  disregard  for  the  law,  that  they  would  see  that  it 
could  not  be  enforced,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  repealed ;  and 
such  influence  was  brought  to  bear  ui>on  the  local  officials  that 
they  became  satisfied  (t)  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  enforce  the 
law  (without  making  even  an  attempt),  and  to  get  anjrthing 
accomplished  the  citizens  had  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
by  forming  '^  Law  and  Order  Leagues  "  and  employing  at  private 
expense  outside  detectives,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  number  of 
arrests,  the  object  being  to  use  local  witnesses  known  to  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  violations  of  law  as  witnesses  on  the  trial  to  con- 
vict They  were  all  bound  over  to  the  court  for  trial,  and  the 
names  of  local  parties  known  to  have  patronized  the  saloons, 
including  some  prominent  politicians,  frimished  as  witnesses ; 
but  the  prosecuting  attorney  (who  claimed  before  he  was  elected 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law)  failed  to  use 
any  of  such  local  witnesses,  and  made  the  cases  as  devoid  of 
force  as  seemed  x>ossible— leaving  the  proofs  entirely  to  the  de- 
tectives so  far  as  the  merits  of  the  transactions  were  concerned. 
Then  a  systematic  onslaught  was  begun  by  the  officiary  and 
partisan  papers  upon  the  '' foreign  hirelings,"  ^'imported  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  men  to  commit  crimes,"  etc,  and  then 
maintaining  that  it  was  the  proper  office  of  the  local  i>olice  to 
enforce  the  law,  eta,  which  was  true,  but  the  said  foreign  hire- 
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Hogs  were  not  pressed  into  seryioe  nntil  after  the  local  police 
had  had  plenty  of  opi>ortnnity  to  show  their  skill,  and  not  nntil 
after  snch  local  officials  had  assured  the  populace  that  they 
oonld  not  ''catch"  violations  of  the  law,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  get  foreign  detectives  to  ''catch"  the  offenders. 

After  some  delay,  and  no  further  arrests  being  made  by  the 
local  officiary,  some  of  the  cases  were  brought  on  to  trial,  and 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  prosecuting  officials  the  jury  insisted 
upon  convicting  even  ui>on  the  discredited  testimony  of  a  single 
''foreign  hireling  " ;  and  the  people  began  to  throw  up  their  hats 
and  cry  "victory,"  but  all  at  once  the  counsel  of  the  temper- 
ance and  law  and  order  element  was  dismissed  by  the  prose- 
cuting officials,  and  some  other  influence  began  its  deadly  work. 
Prosecutions  were  then  and  there  stopped,  and  the  community 
soon  began  to  be  treated  to  the  insinuating  information  that 
there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  informations  were 
legal  and  would  stand  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  after  some 
lime  the  cases  were  dismissed  upon  payment  of  a  certain  amount 
each  " as  costs";  and  no  further  complaints  were  made,  and  no 
further  arrests  had.  The  law-and-order  citizens  were  disheart- 
ened ;  their  money  had  been  spent  in  vain ;  and  then  the  officiary 
of  tiie  county,  the  local  i>oliticians,  and  the  party  press  (for 
political  considerations,  or  otherwise),  all  professing  their  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  temperance  reform,  and  their  belief  in 
the  great  evils  of  the  traffic,  were,  however,  siUdsfied  that  the 
"law  wasa  fidlure,"  and  pointed  to  the  flEMSt  that  it  had  not  been 
enforced,  and  that  it  was  "openly  violated,"  and  that  it  would 
be  better  to  return  to  "license,"  and  make  the  saloons  pay  a  tax 
to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  caring  for  the  results  of  their 
traffic 

We  had  in  this  city  a  Democratic  marshal,  whom  the  Bepub- 
lieans  pointed  out  as  elected  as  the  special  friend  of  the  saloons, 
which  appeared  to  be  true,  and  that  while  all  of  the  county 
officials  were  Bepublican,  and  the  law  was  a  county  law,  yet  all 
the  responsibility  was  thrown  by  the  county  officials  ux>on  the 
city  irfficers,  and  by  the  city  marshal  ui>on  the  county  officers, 
because  it  was  not  a  city  law.    And  so  it  went    Ko  stone  was 
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left  antarned,  howeyer,  to  enforce  upon  the  pablic  mind  the  fact 
that  the  ''law  was  a  failore,"  and  ''openly  violated/'  and  onght 
to  be  repealed ;  and  officials  took  the  first  stei)s  toward  getting  it 
repealed — starting  ont  very  qnietly,  by  drafting  petitions  for  ui 
election  to  repeal  it,  and  officials  and  their  friends  circnlating 
the  petitions.  After  the  petitions  were  started  ont,  then,  of 
course,  the  officials  were  relieved  from  re8i>on8ibility  for  the  far- 
ther enforcement  of  the  law  until  after  the  people  had  expressed 
themselves  upon  the  question  whether  the  law  should  be  repealed 
"  because  of  its  non-enforcement,"  and  two  new  saloons  started 
into  business  openly  and  defiantly,  but  with  an  apparent  foil 
understanding  that  no  intorference  need  be  feared,  one  of  the 
parties  having  gone  out  of  the  business  soon  after  the  law  was 
votod  into  effect,  when  there  was  some  prospect  of  an  enforce- 
ment thereof,  and  not  reengaged  in  the  business  for  almost  two 
years  until  thus  assured  that  he  would  not  be  interfered  with, 
and  that  there  was  to  be  an  "official"  attempt  to  get  the  law 
repealed;  and  the  officials  and  the  partisan  press  referred  to 
these  new  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  "ox>en  violators"  of  the 
law  as  additional  reasons  why  the  law  was  a  failure  and  should  be 
repealed.  About  six  weeks  before  the  vote  on  such  repeal,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  local  election  of  city  officers,  including  mayor 
and  marshal.  The  Democrats  put  up  a  man  for  marshal  that 
was  known  to  be  in  league  with  the  liquor  element  (a  derk  of 
one  of  the  hotels),  and  the  Bepublicans  put  up  a  man,  supposed 
to  be  dean  morally,  and  the  local  party  committee  issued  a 
printed  circular,  and  the  party  press  (Eepublican)  printed  ar- 
tides  calling  the  attention  of  "  people  in  favor  of  law  and  order  " 
to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Eepublican  nominee  for 
mayor  and  marshal— especially  the  latter — and  pledging  that  if 
they  were  elected  they  would  strictly  and  impartially  enforce 
"  all  laws,"  having  special  reference  to  the  failure  to  enforce  the 
Local  Option  Law  by  the  preceding  marshal,  and  the  candidate 
himself  (for  marshal)  personally  pledged  himself  to  me,  to  Ex- 
Gtovemor  Luce,  and  other  persons  anxious  for  the  enforcement 
of  law,  that  if  elected  he  would  strictly  enforce  that  law  as  well 
as  others,  and  in  this  way  the  good  and  law-abiding  people,  re- 
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gardlesB  of  party,  were  induced  to  vote  for  him,  in  hopes  that 
by  having  all  city  and  county  officials  of  the  same  party^  and  a 
marshal  pledged  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  that  the  saloons 
would  be  at  once  closed  and  the  i>eople  of  the  county  thus  in- 
duced to  continue  the  law. 

The  marshal  was  elected  by  a  very  large  minority ;  but  we 
were  soon  given  intimations  from  those  who  claimed  to  know, 
that  %e  could  not  ezx>ect  anything  different  than  before,  and 
that  our  supi>osed  law-and-order  marshal  had,  in  fact,  obligated 
himself  to  the  saloon  element,  many  of  whom,  it  was  claimed, 
secretly  supi>orted  him,  thus  explaining  his  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. We  could  hardly  believe  it,  but  the  results  sustained 
such  claim  at  least,  for  he  did  not  do  one  single  thing,  so  far  as 
discernible,  to  enforce  that  law,  but  did  go  to  the  saloons  and 
order  them  not  to  sell  to  minors  (one  of  the  prohibitions  of  the 
<< license"  law  that  they  hox>ed  to  reenact),  thus  giving  them 
tadtly  to  understand  that  they  could  sell  to  any  one  else,  and 
also  by  act  showing  that  he  knew  they  were  violating  the  pro- 
hibitory law ;  and  they  all  continued  openly  in  violation  of  the 
law,  and  the  brewery  in  the  city,  that  had  been  closed  down  for 
the  two  years  of  the  Local  Option  Law,  was  rented,  stocked  with 
ice,  and  arrangements  made  to  open  up  business  at  once — ^in 
view  of  the  expected  return  to  ^'license,"  which  was  said  by 
those  fiavoring  it  would  lessen  the  number  of  such  institutions. 
The  result  was  that  the  law  was  rei>ealed  by  about  the  same  vote 
of  the  sympathizers  with  licensed  evil  as  the  negative  votes  on 
the  law  at  former  elections,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  those 
law-abiding  and  sympathizing  voters  of  the  county  who  had  put 
the  law  into  force  refrained  from  voting  against  its  repeal  out  of 
disgust  with  the  failure  to  try  to  enforce  it  There  has  been  no 
change  of  sentiment  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  hox>e  so 
long  deferred  resulted  in  passive  disgust  As  soon  as  the 
''liceuse"  law  was  restored,  the  '^ reform"  mayor  and  marshal 
ordered  all  saloons  closed  at  once  until  their  '^  license  was  paid," 
and  they  were  tightly  dosed  until  each  one  had  paid  the  '^  blood 
money";  and  since  that  they  have  not  been  interfered  with  by 
the  officials,  and  only  when  an  outraged  public  conscience  ex- 
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pressed  its  feelings  in  some  threatening  manifestation  has  any- 
thing whatever  been  done  to  indnce  even  a  pretended  regard  fiur 
the  beneficent  restrictions  of  the  law.  Every  saloon  that  was 
running  under  local  option  (including  the  two  that  ox>ened  '^in 
view  of  license")  have  paid  the  local  license  and  run  ^^legally," 
and  more  have  paid  the  local  license  than  were  carrying  United 
States  license  under  the  local  option  rSgime.  And,  instead  of 
no  brewery,  as  it  was  then,  and  no  brewery  wi^n  parading  the 
streets  daily,  our  local  brewery  is  now  running  its  factory  and 
wagon,  and  a  Chicago  brewing  firm  has  built  a  local  warehouse 
here,  and  its  ^' grand  outfit"  parades  our  streets,  making  its 
d6but  by  a  grand  parade  preceded  by  a  band  of  music  through 
the  crowded  streets  on  the  day  of  a  band  tournament,  and  when 
a  new  saloon  is  ox>ened  it  is  done  with  a  blast  of  trumpets — a 
brass  band. 

As  was  anticipated  by  advocates  of  law  and  order,  the  results 
of  such  a  victory  by  the  lawless  with  the  aid  and  consent  of  the 
officiary  and  politicians  are  that  all  good  and  wholesome  laws 
are  openly  set  at  defiance,  and  very  little,  if  any,  attempt  made 
on  the  part  of  the  i>olice  or  prosecuting  officials  to  check 
it  And  worse  yet,  what  do  we  find,  but  that  this  **  reform " 
marshal,  who  was  to  ''  impartially  enforce  all  law  "  (for  election 
purposes)  has  not  only  winked  at  commission  of  crimes,  espe- 
cially lotteries  and  gambling,  but  invested,  with  his  deputies  and 
other  officials,  in  the  illegal  enterprises,  and  personally  set  up 
for  raffle  on  a  new  system  of  double  chance  a  piece  of  property 
on  his  own  behalf,  and  personally  solicited  and  sold  the  tickets 
to  officials,  merchants  (some  of  whom  said  they  had  to  invest  to 
pacify  him  on  account  of  their  own  enterprises  in  the  same  line), 
and  private  parties  who  are  always  looking  tor  some  scheme  to 
get  something  for  nothing.  As  this  is  not  only  a  violation  of 
city  ordinance,  but  a  state's  prison  offense  under  the  statute, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  we  can  expect  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  such  officials  to  enforce  other  laws  against  other  criminals 
who  would  be  in  a  splendid  position  to  get  even  with  the  offi- 
cials. We  also  have  cases  of  admitted  defalcation  and  embezzle- 
ment on  the  part  of  an  ex-county  official,  who  was  found  to  be 
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guilty  of  the  same  offense  as  a  city  official,  but  was  there  com- 
pelled through  his  bondsmen  to  make  good  the  deficit ;  and  yet 
this  party,  who  has  a  political  following  of  the  baser  element 
that  can  ^'balance''  in  elections,  is  not  prosecuted,  nor  he  or 
his  bondsmen  compelled  to  make  good  to  the  county  the  amount 
of  his  defalcation.  And  so  we  have  utter  anarchy  permitted 
and  winked  at  and  participated  in  by  the  officiary  in  this,  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  moral  communities  in  the  land  \  and  so 
many  business  men  afraid  to  say  their  souls  are  their  own,  or  to 
do  anything  tangible  toward  checking  this  evil  tendency. 

I  have  given  this  recital  as  a  sample  of  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  great  and  almost  universal  tendency  of  the  age ;  and  as  a 
proof  to  me  of  the  great  necessity  of  some  generally  concerted 
effort  to  check  such  evil  tendencies,  which  if  not  speedily 
checked  must  eventually  sink  us  into  universal  anarchy  and 
barbarism. 

John  S.  Evans. 


THE  ABOLITION  OF  POVERH. 

BY  WHIDDEN  GRAHAM. 

THE  problem  of  poverty,  how  to  relieye  it,  or,  better  still, 
how  to  abolish  it,  is  as  old  as  human  history.  The 
earliest  reeords  show  practically  the  same  condition  of  afGaiis 
which  exists  to-day;  men  and  women  with  insufficient  food, 
dothes,  and  shelter,  living  on  a  part  of  this  planet  possessing 
all  the  natural  resources  necessary  for  supplying  their  wants. 
Yet  in  one  important  respect  the  i>overtiy  of  the  primitive  msn, 
of  the  early  civilizations,  and  even  of  many  countries  at  the 
present  time,  differs  widely  from  that  of  enlightened  nations. 
The  i>overty  of  uncivilized  man  is  due  largely  to  his  ignoiance 
or  weakness,  which  prevents  him  from  satisfying  his  desiies. 
The  i>overty  of  civilized  countries  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
unjust  laws  and  social  institutions  which  shut  out  from  employ- 
ment men  and  women  able  by  working  to  support  themselves. 
It  is  this  latter  phase  of  poverty  which  is  the  burning  question 
of  the  day. 

To  avoid  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
with  which  our  modern  society  is  so  grievously  afflicted,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  define  the  term  '' poverty.''  The  condition 
described  by  that  word  is  a  negative  one,  implying  the  absence 
of  the  artificial  aids,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  which  are 
needed  to  sustain  life  and  the  consequent  dependence  of  the 
'' pauper"  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  assistance  of  other  members 
of  the  community.  Through  a  careless  use  of  words,  the  term 
^' poverty"  is  often  applied  to  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
population  which  is  self-supi>orting,  though  but  scantily  fed  and 
clothed  and  meanly  sheltered.  This  error  results  in  confusion 
regarding  the  nature  of  i>overty,  and  is  partly  the  source  of  the 
popular  belief  that  its  abolition  is  impossible,  for,  it  is  said, 
there  must  always  be  a  class  which  will  be  relatively  i>oorer  than 
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the  average  worker.  This  must  be  admitted,  yet  it  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  condition  of  those  who  are  not  merely  i>oor,  bnt  de- 
pendent Nor  need  I  consider  here  the  support  by  pnblic  or 
private  charity  of  those  who,  through  mental  or  physical  in- 
firmity, are  unfit  to  perform  any  useful  service.  These  unfortu- 
nates are  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  assisted  classes,  and  would 
doubtlesB  rapidly  decrease  in  number  if  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives, their  natural  supx>orters,  were  not  prevented  by  present 
economic  conditions  from  maintaining  them.  Besides,  most  of 
the  diseases  which  fill  our  hospitals  and  asylums  are  largely 
caused  by  insufficient  nourishment,  or  by  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tions in  which  so  many  men  and  women  are  forced  to  work  and 
live.  Nearly  all  of  the  poverty  resulting  from  these  causes 
would  disappear  under  a  social  sjrst^m  which  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  whole  people,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  rele- 
vant to  the  inquiry  into  the  much  more  important  question  of 
Qie  poverty  which  exists  because  of  the  failure  of  willing  work- 
ers to  find  employment. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  refer  at  length  to  the 
vice,  sin,  suffering,  and  degradation  which  are  the  invariable 
oonoomitants  of  poverty.  The  subject  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  pens  for  centuries,  so  that  now  its  features  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  Even  did  we  avoid  the  thousands  of  books  which 
direcQy  or  indirectly  treat  of  the  woes  of  poverty,  we  cannot 
eseape  from  it.  We  find  its  daily  records  in  our  newspax>ers. 
We  meet  its  victims  on  every  city  street.  Its  infiuence  as  a  bar- 
rier to  social  progress  is  felt  everywhere.  Slavery  has  been 
called  ''the  sum  of  human  villainies."  Poverty  is  the  sum  of 
human  miseries. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  sympathetic  man  or  woman  who  realizes 
the  evil  of  poverty  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  is  to  relieve 
it  through  some  form  of  charity.  ''  Here  is  one  hungry,  ragged, 
and  homeless,"  say  they,  ''  we  will  feed  and  clothe  him  and  give 
him  shelter."  After  a  time  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  those 
seeking  aid  is  beyond  the  i>ower  of  individual  assistance.  Then 
charity  becomes  public,  and  the  community  recognizes  as  a  valid 
daim  the  request  of  the  needy  to  be  provided  for  at  the  expense 
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of  the  public  at  large.  In  many  cases  priyate  charities  are  or- 
ganized and  large  sums  of  money  expended  in  trying  to  diminish 
suffering  and  want  among  the  unemployed.  Workhouses,  in 
which  the  willingness  to  work  of  the  applicant  for  aid  is  tested, 
are  a  prominent  feature  of  charitable  methods.  Employment 
bureaus,  which  aim  to  find  work  for  the  idle,  and  emigration  so- 
cieties, which  seek  relfef  through  sending  the  unemployed  to 
other  lands^  are  also  forms  of  charity.  In  nearly  all  civilized 
countries  the  governments,  either  national  or  municipal,  make 
provision  for  such  a  minimum  of  food  and  clothing  as  will  keep 
alive  all  who  are  in  actual  want 

Olearly,  then,  there  are  not  lacking  abundant  means  for  the 
relief  of  i>overty.  •  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  all  the 
agencies  of  public  or  private  charity  have  so  far  failed  utterly  to 
diminish  the  total  of  pauperism.  On  the  contrary,  statistics 
show  that  the  tendency  is  steadily  toward  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  charity.  And,  indeed, 
it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  food,  clothing,  etc.,  fur- 
nished by  charity  are  a  direct  drain  upon  the  stock  of  these 
articles  produced  by  the  workers.  If  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
product  of  the  industrious  goes  to  support  an  idle  class  it  follows 
that  there  is  so  much  less  left  for  their  own  comforts^  or  for  in- 
vestment in  new  industries.  The  result  is  that  the  available 
capital  for  investment  in  trade  and  manufiBM^uring  is  decreased, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  the  unemployed  increases. 

Not  only  does  charity  fiiil  in  this  way  to  accomplish  its  osten- 
sible objects,  but  by  the  ease  with  which  its  bounties  can  be  ob- 
tained it  is  often  a  direct  inducement  to  a  considerable  number 
to  forsake  the  ways  of  industry  and  to  rely  upon  the  gifts  of 
others.  The  records  of  organized  charities  bear  testimony  to  the 
effect  of  public  or  private  assistance  being  to  weaken  the  idea  of 
self-reliance  and  to  strengthen  the  tendency  toward  parasitism. 
And  all  efforts  looking  to  the  permanent  relief  of  poverty  through 
charity  have,  on  the  admission  of  those  prominently  identified 
with  charitable  movements,  signally  failed. 

Exx>erience  having  shown  the  inadequacy  of  all  measures  tried 
for  relieving  poverty,  there  remains  the  question  of  abolishing 
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it  Before  the  eighteenth  centnry  the  possibility  of  eradicating 
this  greatest  evil  and  disgrace  of  civilization  was  not  seriously 
eonsidered.  Bat  with  the  intellectnal  revival  in  France,  with  its 
prying  into  old  abuses  and  its  keen  analysis  of  the  shams  and 
formalas  of  society,  came  an  inquiry  as  to  the  natural  justice  of 
a  social  system  in  which  there  were  millions  of  half-starved  peas- 
ants uid  a  few  thousand  elegant  nobles  and  gentlemen.  Bousseau, 
in  bis  '^ Discourse  on  the  Inequality  among  Men"  and  in  his 
'*  Social  Contract*,''  endeavored  to  prove  that  all  the  miseries  and 
soffering  resulting  from  i>overty  were  caused  by  the  errors  and 
crimes  of  governments,  which  had  by  unjust  laws  shut  men  out 
from  the  common  bounties  of  mother-earth.  This  idea  influenced 
the  succesBful  revolutionists  of  1789,  who  sought  to  correct  the 
evils  of  the  feudal  system  by  dividing  the  land  of  France  among 
the  i)easants  and  farm  laborers.  The  establishment  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  long  period  of  European  wars  which  followed,  pre- 
vented a  fair  test  of  the  flrst  attempt  to  abolish  poverty  on  a 
large  scale  by  establishing  approximately  just  economic  con- 
ditions. But  in  so  far  as  France  is  to-day  the  one  nation  in 
Europe  which  is  comparatively  free  from  pauperism,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  had  the  ideas  of  Bousseau  been  put  in  force  during  a 
century  of  peace,  the  result  would  have  been  the  entire  extirpa- 
tion of  poverty. 

After  the  French  economists  the  next  writer  of  prominence  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  poverty  was  Malthus,  an  Eoglish 
dergyman,  whose  views,  as  given  in  his  ^'  Treatise  on  Popula- 
tion,'' published  early  in  this  century,  were  distinctly  opi>osed 
to  those  of  Bousseau.  Starting  out  with  the  assumption  that  pop- 
ulation always  tends  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  while  the 
means  of  subsistence  increase  only  in  an  arithmetical  ratio, 
Malthus  argued  that  poverty  existed  as  a  natural  condition  from 
which  there  could  be  no  escape.  Notwithstanding  the  errors 
and  absurdities  of  his  reasoning,  contradicted  flatly  by  the  facts 
of  every-day  life,  the  plausibility  of  his  arguments  has  so  in- 
fluenced the  public  mind  that  '^Malthusianism"  has  been  popu- 
lariy  accepted  as  a  name  for  the  doctrine  that  poverty  is  simply 
ttie  result  of  natural  laws  and  as  such  can  never  be  abolished. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  injury  to  humanity  at 
large  caused  by  the  dogmatic  assertions  of  Malthus.  Out  of  hi» 
crude  speculations  regarding  the  danger  of  population  immedi- 
ately outrunning  subsistence  has  grown  a  sort  of  fatalism  which 
regards  all  efforts  for  social  amelioration  as  hopeless  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  food-stufb  and  clothing  were  never  so 
cheaply  and  easily  produced  as  they  are  now,  there  are  not  want- 
ing many  writers  who  seriously  argue  that  the  idleness  and  pov- 
erty of  the  present  time  are  caused  by  the  presence  on  the  earth 
of  more  people  than  can  be  prox>erly  fed  and  clothed !  With 
millions  of  farmers  unable  to  get  more  than  a  bare  living  through 
lack  of  a  market  for  their  food  products,  it  would  seem  needless 
to  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  we  have  really  reached  the 
stage  where  population  has  outgrown  subsistence.  Every  intel- 
ligent reader  of  the  daily  newspapers  knows  that  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  food  and  clothing 
were  cheaper,  not  in  money  value,  but  estimated  by  the  labor 
cost,  than  now.  In  this  country,  especially,  it  is  evident  that 
wealth  in  all  its  forms  is  produced  with  vastly  less  expenditure 
of  effort  than  when  the  population  was  one  half  or  one  quarter 
of  its  present  number.  Whatever  truth  may  lie  in  Malthnsian- 
ism  as  an  abstract  problem  dealing  with  the  far  distant  future, 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  prac- 
tical question  of  the  poverty  of  to-day. 

Having  shown  that  poverty  is  not  a  natural  or  necessary  con- 
dition, and  that  the  phase  in  which  it  presents  itself  as  a  prob- 
lem for  solution  is  that  of  lack  of  employment  for  those  willing 
to  work,  there  remains  but  one  more  question  :  ''How  can  this 
employment  be  provided!  "  To  any  one  who  accepts  the  teach- 
ing of  the  orthodox  political  economy,  that  capital  is  the  em- 
ployer of  labor  and  that  the  number  of  employed  depends  upon 
the  magnitude  of  what  is  termed  ''the  wages  fund,"  it  will  seem 
that  the  only  way  in  which  to  increase  opportunities  for  labor 
is  through  an  increase  of  capital.  But  in  view  of  the  thorough 
refutation  of  the  "wage  fund"  theory  by  recent  writers,  of 
whom  Henry  Gteorge  is  easily  chief,  it  can  no  longer  be  claimed 
that  lack  of  capital  is  the  cause  of  idleness.    No  doubt  it  is  one 
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ftctOFy  bat  the  lack  of  capital  would  soon  be  supplied  were  it 
not  that  labor,  the  source  and  origin  of  all  capital,  is  shut  out 
from  land,  on  which  it  must  be  exerted  in  order  to  produce 
wealth.     Here,  then,  is  the  real  reason  why  all  the  wonderful 
progress  of  recent  centuries  has  done  nothing  toward  diminish- 
ing poverty.     It  is  because  the  one  great  opi>ortunity  for  labor, 
that  opportunity  which  the  first  settlers  in  America  found  here 
when  they  reached  our  shores,  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth, 
are  by  our  present  system  of  landownership  held  out  of  use. 
Not  merely  land  for  farming,  but  for  mining,  manufacturing, 
lumbering,  quarrying,  and  a  thousand  other  industries  as  well. 
Great  has  been  the  progress  and  industrial  development  of 
America  under  conditions  of  partial  freedom  to  enter  upon  un- 
occupied land  and  work  on  it.    But  these  conditions  have  of  late 
been  rapidly  changing,  as  the  fertile  areas  of  the  West,  the  timber 
lands  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  varied  resources  of  the  South 
and  Southwest,  have  become  monopolized.    The  idle  man  who, 
filling  to  find  an  employer,  seeks   to  employ  himself,  finds 
everywhere  that  he  is  shut  out  from  doing  so  by  a  landowner 
who  demands  a  tribute  he  cannot  pay.    Were  all  the  valuable 
land  in  this  country,  in  any  country,  open  to  the  intelligent  in- 
dustrious man  or  woman  who  would  work  on  it,  there  would  be 
no  involuntary  idleness,  no  pauperism.     The  statistics  of  the 
charity  organization  societies  of  the  principal  American  cities 
show  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chronic  tramps  and  loaf- 
ers, all  the  applicants  for  assistance  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
work.    A  notable  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  is  work,  not  charity, 
which  the  unemployed  really  want,  was  found  only  this  year  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  when  under  the  direction  of  the  mayor  a 
nnmber  of  vacant  city  lots  were  planted  in  potatoes  by  unem- 
ployed laborers,  who  gladly  worked  for  their  daily  food.    The 
crops  yielded  by  these  lots  were  worth  about  ten  times  the  cost 
for  seed  and  labor. 

What  was  done  in  Detroit  might  be  done  in  every  city,  town, 
or  village  in  the  country.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary  for  the 
oonununity  to  supply  capital.  From  small  beginnings  free  labor 
wonld  soon  accumulate  capital  sufficient  to  carry  on  large  indus- 
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trieSy  jnst  as  was  done  in  the  early  years  of  this  country's  history. 
''  Bat,''  it  may  be  said,  ''the  unemployed  of  our  oities  would  not 
all  go  to  farming.  There  is  still  much  cheap  land  and  they  will 
not  go  to  work  on  if  I  do  not  pretend  that  all  the  idle  dasses 
should  become  farmers.  There  are  hundreds  of  other  occupa- 
tions which  would  be  thrown  open  by  the  mere  freeing  of  vacant 
land  in  our  cities  and  towns.  For  instance,  valuable  lots,  now 
unused)  would  soon  be  covered  with  fiEM^tories,  stores,  or  resi- 
dencesy  their  erection  calling  for  more  laborers,  oarpenten, 
bricklayers,  etc.  So  with  other  industries.  So  long  as  there 
exists,  as  there  undeniably  does,  a  demand  for  fiEur  more  of  all 
kinds  of  labor  products  than  can  now  be  supplied,  there  need  be 
no  question  as  to  the  opi>ortunities  for  the  indefinite  increase  of 
all  kinds  of  productive  industry. 

And  here  I  may  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  ''overproduc- 
tion ''  theory  of  the  cause  of  i>overt7.  According  to  some  re- 
cent writers  the  reason  why  men  and  women  are  hungry,  ragged, 
and  homeless,  is  because  we  have  too  much  food  and  too  many 
clothes  and  houses.  The  mere  statement  of  this  explanation  is 
enough  to  show  its  utter  absurdity.  Under-consumption,  due  to 
the  inability  of  would-be  consumers  to  get  through  working  the 
means  to  buy  goods,  is  the  real  cause  of  the  overstock  in  many 
lines  of  commodities.  Under  conditions  of  economic  freedom 
there  would  be  no  "overproduction.'' 

The  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  by  the  simple  bat 
radical  remedy  of  allowing  the  unemployed  to  go  to  work  upon 
the  valuable  vacant  land  now  held  out  of  use  for  speculative 
purposes,  is  not  socialistic,  nor  does  it  attack  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property.  Believing  most  firmly  in  the  right  to  property 
I  maintain  that  only  under  a  Just  system  of  landholding  can  that 
right  be  secured.  Through  the  assertion  of  the  basic  principle 
of  individualism,  the  right  of  each  individual  to  a  place  on  the 
earth  on  which  to  live  and  work,  the  way  would  be  opened  for 
relief  from  the  semi-socialiBtic  schemes  of  public  charities.  And 
with  the  possibility  of  employment  for  every  one  who  was  willing 
to  work,  the  arguments  for  state-ownership  and  management  of 
the  means  of  production  would  soon  cease  to  be  heard. 
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Granted  that  the  great  mass  of  i>overty  exists  because  of  lack 
of  work,  that  this  lack  of  work  is  due  to  the  monopoly  of  land,  the 
sole  opi>ortanit7  of  labor  given  by  nature,  the  final  question  is : 
'^How  can  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  be  best  secured  un- 
der the  complex  conditions  of  modem  society! '' 

Various  plans  for  land  nationalization  have  been  put  forward 
during  the  i>ast  twenty  years,  most  of  them  involving  the  direct 
control  and  regulation  by  government  of  the  land.  But  one  pro- 
posal has  been  marked  by  its  freedom  from  all  paternalistic 
features,  providing  as  it  does  for  the  least  possible  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  government  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  i>opularly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Henry  George,  whose  searching  in- 
quiry into  the  cause  of  i>overty,  and  its  remedy,  was  given  to 
tbe  world  in  ^^ Progress  and  Poverty"  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
Briefly  stated,  Mr.  George's  proposition  is :  the  freeing  for  use 
of  all  vacant  land  by  the  simple  method  of  taxing  it  on  its  fidl 
rental  value.  Or,  In  other  words,  by  taking  for  public  purposes 
that  entire  land  value  caused  by  increasing  i>opulation,  which  is 
generally  called  '^  economic  rent"  This  change  in  our  system 
of  taxation  would  at  once  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  selling 
value  of  vacant  land  and  thus  throwing  open  to  all  who  chose  to 
use  it  the  valuable  natural  resources  now  monoi>olized  and  held 
out  of  use  for  speculative  purposes. 

The  many  advantages  which  this  solution  of  the  land  problem 
offers  above  all  others  have  already  won  for  it  a  host  of  advocates 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Public  sentiment  is  being  rapidly 
crystallized  in  its  favor,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  at 
an  early  day  it  will  receive  a  fair  trial  on  a  large  scale.  Its  uni- 
versal adoption  will  entirely  abolish  all  involuntary  i>overtiy  and 
free  the  progress  of  man  toward  a  higher  civilization  from  that 
dread  incubus. 

Whidden  Gbaham. 


ABOUT  PRODUCTION. 

BY  E.  P.  POWELL. 

THE  two  problems  of  i>olitical  economy  are  to  secure  equality 
in  production  and  equity  in  distribution*  "So  such  prob- 
lem can  ever  be  absolutely  solved.  The  ideal  is  evolution  and 
betterment,  not  equilibrium.  My  purpose  to>day  is  to  consider 
how  much  gain  we  may  hope  from  nationalism  in  the  matter  of 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  society.  The  answer 
which  Mr.  Bellamy  and  his  followers  make  constantly  is  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  induce  the  people  under  state  control  to  take 
up  the  trades  least  easy  and  agreeable,  instead  of  crowding  those 
less  onerous  and  offensive ;  that  by  grading  Vhe  hours  of  work 
to  each  kind  of  occupation  there  will  be  an  equalization  of  all 
employments,  in  point  of  attractiveness.  That  is,  if  scrubbing 
be  reduced  to  two  hours  a  day,  and  sewing  occupy  ten  hours,  the 
two  employments  would  be  equally  likely  to  attract  workers. 
Two  hours  for  scavenger  work  would,  in  the  same  way,  make  it 
equally  sought  after  as  bookkeeping  at  ten  hours.  This  is  a 
vital  point ;  for  if  nationalism  cannot  distribute  producers  and 
equalize  production,  it  fails  at  the  outset  We  are  therefore  bid 
to  remember  that  with  the  advent  of  nationalism,  ^^  the  perilous, 
insalubrious,  and  revolting  conditions  "  which  now  involve  many 
forms  of  labor,  will  be  done  away  with.  That  is,  every  form  of 
toil  will  at  once,  by  legislation,  be  freed  from  danger  to 
life  and  limb,  from  insalubrity,  and  unsanitary  conditions,  and 
from  whatever  revolts  the  eye  or  ear  or  stomach.  It  will  not  do 
to  slur  over  this  point ;  for  if  it  means  anything  it  means  that 
legislation  is  going  to  achieve  at  a  stroke  what  science  is  not  yet 
able  to  even  apprehend.  We  are  barely  beginning  to  under- 
stand what  constitute  ''the  perilous  and  insalubrious  conditions" 
of  life.  Take  for  a  single  instance  our  combat  with  microscopic 
foes.    Can  Mr.  Bellamy's  ''nation"  do  anything  better  than 
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follow  fdowly  in  the  wake  of  the  patient  investigations  of  Binet 
and  Koch  and  Pasteur  f  If  not,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of 
any  more  being  achieved  than  is  now  steadily  accomplished  un- 
der individualism.  The  only  other  escax>e  from  the  perilous 
and  insalubrious  must  be  by  deserting  such  employments  as  im- 
peril life  or  health.  The  missionary  will  cease  going  to  Africa, 
because  of  unwholesome  fevers,  and  the  equally  unwholesome 
habits  of  sharp-teethed  natives.  The  farming  of  prairie  lands 
is  associated  with  miasmatic  chills  that  no  government  can  legis- 
late out  of  the  way.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  positive  obliga- 
tion of  the  state  as  prox>osed  to  remove  all  farming  oi>erations 
out  of  the  river  bottoms  and  deltas,  to  the  healthy  hillsides  ] 
whereas  increasing  i>opulatian  demands  the  utmost  product  of 
universal  tillage.  There  are  perils  of  steamships  and  railways  ; 
and  plainly  the  ^^  nation  "  will  have  to  give  up  exposing  its  citi- 
zens to  loss  of  life  or  limb  by  methods  of  travel  and  commerce, 
that,  with  the  most  intelligent  care,  involve  collisions  and  ex- 
plosions. It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  proposition,  to  show  how 
it  would  debar  the  fireman  from  exx>osing  his  life  to  rescue 
mothers  and  babes  from  burning  buildings ;  and  in  fact  would 
abolish  heroism  altogether. 

But  Mr.  Bellamy  is  fertile  of  resources ;  and  is  sure  that  if 
the  state  still  lacked  miners,  stokers,  scavengers,  scrubbers, 
printers'  devils,  missionaries,  and  whoever  else  might  object  to 
special  dirt,  special  danger,  special  stenches,  and  special  provi- 
dences in  the  way  of  explosions,  cannibals,  or  thugs,  these 
could  surely  be  secured  by  offering  longer  vacations.  *^Let  us 
imagine  that  the  length  of  the  vacations  given  to  the  miners  and 
stokers  was  so  increased  that  they  had  to  work  but  six  months 
out  of  the  year,  while  other  trades  worked  perhaps  eleven." 
That  is,  the  state  would  say  to  Biddy,  the  dish-washer,  ^^You 
shall  have  four  nights  out  a  week,  but  Nelly,  the  chamber-girl, 
shall  have  but  two,  and  the  sewing-girl  but  one.  The  miner 
need  not  work  but  two  hours  a  day,  and  shall  have  a  vacation 
twice  as  long  as  the  carpenter  who  works  eight."  What  Nelly 
and  the  sewing-girl  will  have  to  say  need  not  be  inquired.  Of 
eoune  it  follows  that  four  times  as  many  men  must  be  miners  as 
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nowy  in  order  to  get  out  the  same  proi>ortion  of  fuel  and  met- 
als. These  must  be  clothed  and  fed  as  if  there  were  bat  one 
fonrth  as  many  \  and  this  of  coarse  mast  be  done  oat  of  the 
profits  of  mining.  That  is,  mining  nnder  nationalism  wonld 
reqnire  foor  times  as  many  to  endare  its  severities,  and  wonld 
cost  more  than  fonr  times  as  mnch  as  ander  the  present  indos- 
trial  system. 

Bat  what  will  yoa  do  with  the  shiftless  and  shirking  element! 
Yon  cannot  discharge  these ;  yon  mast  feed  them ;  they  are  a 
I>art  of  the  state.    Nationalists  always  fail  to  answer  this  point 
with  integrity.  They  assame  that  the  ^ 'state''  will  have  to  deal  only 
with  i>ositive  vagabonds,  and  that  these  can  all  be  tamed  over 
to  state  institations  designed  for  them.    Bat  so  can  any  indus- 
trial system  get  on  with  downright  tramps.    The  real  qaestion 
IB,  How  will  yoa  manage  to  make  the  shirking  element  of  worken 
do  their  fall  and  fair  qnotaf  How  will  yoa  eqaalize  prodactiont 
It  is  very  certain  that  those  who  come  ap  to  a  maxdmam  in 
qaantity  and  quality  will  not  patiently  observe  others  doing  half 
as  mnch,  half  as  welL    There  are  plenty  of  people  who,  in  ten 
hoars,  do  not  now  get  in  five  hoars  of  achievement ;  and  as  many 
more  cannot  pat  in  over  half  work,  from  lack  of  skill  or  tact 
At  present  only  the  employer  snffers  ]  and  he  mast  balance  af- 
fairs as  he  best  can  by  an  adjustment  of  wages.    Bat  ander 
'^  nationalism  "  the  loss  from  shirking  and  lack  of  skill  will  M 
on  other  workmen.    No  sort  of  social  peace  can  be  established 
with  this  nniversal  friction.    If  we  nndertake  to  level,  level  it 
mast  be.    Every  one  mnst  do  his  jnst  and  level  best  in  and  for 
the  common  stock.    To  anticipate  any  snch  achievement  or  por- 
pose,  even  on  the  part  of  the  balk  of  haman  beings,  is  to  as- 
same  haman  i>erfection  so  &r  ahead  of  the  present  as  to  be  out 
of  comparison.      What   remedies   does  nationalism  propose! 
''Loss  of  promotion."    " Increase  of  hoars  of  work."  "  Severer 
occapation."    Bellamy  has  in  mind  and  gravely  proposes  to  en- 
large oar  district  school  system  into  an  indnstrial  plan,  to  cover 
the  United  States.  Bnt  in  snch  case  the  papils  will  be  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  teachers  the  papils.    The  offenders  will  indnde 
over  half  of  all  the  people,  if  not  three  fonrths  ]  for  at  present 
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not  nearly  one  lialf  of  ns  do  as  mnch  as  wonld  satisfy  a  neigh- 
bor oomi>elled  to  share  onr  task  with  ns.  The  system  proi>osed 
makes  every  one  anxions  that  his  neighbor  shall  do  his  best,  and 
equally  it  rednces  the  stimnlns  on  each  one  to  do  his  own  best. 
Bemedy — ^^oss  of  promotion."  Who  is  going  to  do  all  this  im- 
posing of  penalties  f  Shall  we  be  provided  overseers,  like  the 
old  slave  plantations  f  The  system  must  provide  a  universal  es- 
pionage, a  set  of  jndges  and  courts,  in  constant  session,  to  de- 
cide concerning  complaints  arising  at  every  i>oint — ^'tribunals 
eiistiDg  for  the  purpose."  But  give  a  thought  to  the  enormous 
ramiflcation  of  such  tribunals ;  deciding  as  to  the  honesty  of  the 
day's  labor  of  each  man  and  woman  in  the  land.  Here  at  once 
you  withdraw  from  public  production  an  army  of  lawyers  or 
advocates.  Judges,  jurymen,  or  whoever  else  may  constitute  these 
univttsal  perpetual  national  tribunals. 

But  "public  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Bellamy,  "would  make 
goalers^  duties  very  light"  It  clearly  would  be  impossible  to 
have  any  public  opinion  where  the  work  of  every  man  is  the 
object  of  criticism.  Let  me  place  two  passages  from  a  magazine 
article  of  this  gentleman's  side  by  side.  "  Nowadays  in  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  United  States  a  man  who  does  not  find  some  reg- 
nlar  occupation  is  an  object  of  such  general  contempt  that  he 
most  be  exceptionally  thick-skinned  to  be  able  to  take  comfort 
in  his  leisure."  Again  in  the  same  article  he  says,  "The  ad- 
venturer who  lives  by  his  wits  nowadays,  scorning  honest  labor, 
is  a  hero  and  fine  fellow  among  his  set ;  and  so  long  as  he  avoids 
open  lawbreaking  is  tolerated  by  society."  Which  of  these 
statements  is  the  underlying  truth  on  which  state  production  is 
to  be  based  f  Nationalism  must  recognize  every  man  who  endeav- 
ois  to  evade  the  duty  of  contributing  his  full  share  to  produc- 
tion <'as  a  thief  and  picker  of  everybody's  pocket"  That 
would  put  more  than  half  the  i>opulation  in  jails ;  or  turn  them 
into  brigands.    In  fiEM$t>  it  would  disorganize  society. 

In  an  article  in  the  Oontemporary  Review  Mr.  Bellamy  classifies 
the  motives  to  diligence  as :  (1)  the  sense  of  moral  obligation 
to  do  one^s  duty  (true  honor) ;  (2)  the  love  of  approbation ; 
and  (3)  a  desire  for  power,  authority,  and  leadership.    This  is 
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pieoisely  the  dassifioation  that  belongs  to  honest  work  in  the 
present  social  conditions.  Only  let  ns  understand  that  there  has 
never  yet  been  shown  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  first  motive  wonld  be  any  stronger  under  nationalism  than 
now.  On  the  contrary,  I  belive  it  can  be  seen  that  wherever 
nationalism  is  now  the  controlling  social  idea  there  is  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  sense  of  personal  obligation.  To  go  no  farther,  1^ 
us  observe  the  effect  which  schools  have  had  in  relieving  parents 
of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture of  their  children,  beyond  sending  them  to  school.  As  for 
the  second  class  of  motives  named  by  Mr.  Bellamy,  that  is,  ttie 
love  of  approbation,  I  cannot  see  how  nationalism  can  i>068ibl7 
increase  its  force.  Diligence  under  such  a  system  will  not  per- 
tain to  one's  own  achievements.  The  personal  will  be  merged 
in  the  public.  Oan  it  accrue  otherwise  than  that  the  individual 
of  the  average  sort^  say  more  probably  ninety-nine  hundredths 
of  all  men,  will  lose  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  their  comparative 
merit  f  It  is  assumed  that  each  one  must  do  his  level  best  ]  fbaSi 
whoever  does  not  will  be  "  a  picker  of  everybody's  pocket" 
Instead  of  a  universal  self-gratulation  we  should  most  certainly 
see  a  universal  suspicion  and  jealousy  that  others  were  not  do- 
ing their  utmost  We  should  not  be  satisfied  if  we  had  done 
our  own  best,  and  contributed  more  than  our  share  to  the  public 
fund.  To  work  for  the  world  is  a  charming  theory,  but  when 
the  world  that  eats  at  our  expense  includes  the  shirks,  louts^ 
and  scamps,  their  admiration  of  our  ability  will  be  a  poor 
equivalent  for  shovels  full  of  dirt  and  hearty  pulls  at  the  ropes. 
As  for  the  third  motive  suggested,  namely,  love  of  i>ower  and 
precedence,  we  must  remember  that  if  you  could  subtract  ttiis 
motive  from  our  present  rSgimey  or  could  reduce  it  to  very  mod- 
est dimensions,  you  would  rob  individualism  of  its  most  baneful 
features.  I  cannot  see  how  its  development  under  nationalism 
could  work  anything  but  disaster. 

By  a  curious  ignoring  of  history,  and  interchange  of  titles, 
Mr.  Bellamy,  and  the  same  is  true  of  his  confrbrea  generally,  in- 
sists on  calling  nationalism  fraternalism,  as  opposed  to  paternal- 
ism.   Now,  if  disposed  to  yield  this  point,  I  should  look  at  onoe 
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for  some  illustration  of  fratemalism  in  history ;  and  I  know  of 
no  more  striking  illustration  of  the  principle  than  that  afforded 
by  the  sons  of  Jacob.  There  was  a  revolt  against  paternalism 
and  an  assertion  of  fratemalism  in  the  case  of  Joseph  as  it  would 
most  surely  operate  under  nationalism.  The  French  Bevolution 
of  '98  was  also  and  above  all  ^'fraternity";  that  absolute  level- 
ing principle  that  made  all  equal  citizens,  with  equal  govern- 
mental powers  and  with  common  obligations  and  common  rights 
at  the  public  trough.  France  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
over  its  fratemalism,  to  establish  a  democracy  based  on  ad- 
vancing individualisuL  But  strictly  it  must  be  understood  that 
paternalism  and  fraternalism  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  that  they  always  coexist,  and  that  individualism  alone  is 
the  opi>osing  principle.  It  is,  however,  not  worth  considering 
or  discuBSing,  since  a  play  of  words  or  an  interpretation  of  a 
private  sort  can  lead  to  endless  dispute.  I  only  refer  to  it  be- 
cause many  sincere  men  seem  to  imi^ne  that  they  have  enlisted 
for  some  original  and  humanitarian  principle  when  they  declare 
themselves  to  be  fratemalists.  That  we  should  all  be  brothers 
is  not  disputed  by  any.  I  suppose  the  czar,  when  he  speaks  to 
all  Bussians  as  his  children,  implies  that  they  are  all  brothers*; 
but  the  highest  ideal  of  brotherhood  has  always  been  a  prepara- 
tory stage.  Farther,  to  illustrate  what  we  should  understand  by 
fratemalism,  Mr.  Bellamy  in  one  article  caUs  our  attention  to 
the  ancient  civilization  of  the  Incas  ''as  profoundly  worthy  of 
study,  it  being  the  only  organization  of  industry  on  a  large 
scale  on  record."  What  he  caUs  "  the  flower  of  benevolent  des- 
potism ;  while  nationalism  will  be  the  fruitage  of  democratic 
equality."  He  has  simply  overlooked  the  fact  that  Egypt  and 
AsBjrria  and  China  were  equally  flowers  of  benevolent  desi>ot- 
ism ;  and  that  statism,  if  at  all  like  these,  is  fatally  like.  Be- 
yond the  Incas  he  observes  nothing  illustrative  of  what  he  ad- 
mires, except  the  Jesuit  system  of  obedience,  and  the  standing 
armies  of  Enroi>e.    These  are  his  own  words  : 

To  (ail  to  see  In  these  wonderful  examples  of  what  method  and  order 
may  aooomplish,  In  the  concentration  and  direction  of  national  forces, 
prototypes  of  the  industrial  system  of  the  future  is,  in  my  opinion, 
wholly  to  fail  of  rightly  interpreting  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
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contemporary  phenomena.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  modern  military  system,  as  illustrated  in 
Europe  and  as  theoretically  recognized  by  all  nations,  is  that  every 
man,  able  to  do  military  duty,  is  bound  to  render  it  on  fixed  and  equal 
terms.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  converse  fact  that,  while  the  duty 
of  service  firom  the  individual  to  the  nation  Is  exacted  only  of  those 
able  to  serve,  the  inability,  however  complete,  of  a  citizen  does  not  dis- 
charge the  nation  from  the  duty  of  protecting  that  citizen  with  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  In  other  words,  the  duty  to  serve  depends 
on  the  ability  to  serve ;  but  the  right  to  protection  depends  solely  and 
merely  on  citizenship.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  two  prin- 
ciples are  the  basic  principles  of  nationalism,  and  that  "  nationalism, 
therefore,  merely  involves  the  application  to  the  business  of  national 
maintenance  of  the  principles  already  freely  acknowledged  and  i4>plied 
in  the  business  of  national  protection." 

In  retaniy  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bel- 
la;my,  in  ^'Looking  Backward/'  has  a  very  different  conception 
of  armies ;  and  says  that  governments  are  ^'  accnstomed,  on  tlie 
slightest  international  miBunderstanding,  to  seize  upon  the  bodies 
of  citizens  and  deliver  them  over  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
death  and  mutilation";  while  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  under 
nationalism  there  will  be  '^  no  military  expenditures,  no  army, 
no  navy  or  militia."  But  it  remains  that  no  antagonist  can  more 
completely  illustrate  the  supreme  fact  that  nationalism  is  an  ab- 
solute principle  that  must  reduce  every  citizen  to  the  ranks  or 
exalt  him  with  shoulder  straps. 

It  is  now  clearly  evident  that  the  nationalistic  idea  of  how  to 
secure  maximum  work  from  a  maximum  number  is  that  of  a 
New  England  schoolmaster.  It  sees  human  nature  at  a  single 
angle.  Did  Mr.  Bellamy  understand  humanity  in  its  many- 
sidedness,  he  would  see  that  in  the  distribution  of  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  duties  his  scheme  of  short  days,  long  vacations,  ribbons, 
and  badges,  and  other  inducements  to  obtain  willing  stokers, 
miners,  scavengers,  and  diggers  is  sui>erfluous.  Nature  has  al- 
ready provided  as  infinite  a  variety  of  tasks  and  sentiments  as 
she  has  needs  and  works.  What  one  man  abhors  another  en- 
joys ]  and  we  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  average 
scavenger  would  exchange  places  with  the  author  of  '^  Looking 
Backward."  The  garbage  collector  is  a  garbage  collector,  in 
many  if  not  in  most  cases  ]  and  the  pity  bestowed  on  the  cow- 
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boy  by  the  Harvard  boy  is  saperflaous.  The  gypsy  of  whom  I 
asked  the  other  day,  ''  Why  do  yoa  stroll  about  the  coantry 
without  house  or  home!"  replied,  ^'Because  I  likes  it.  You 
likes  to  live  inside  a'ouse;  and  I  don't.  Thafs  why,  Zur!" 
Her  life  to  me  is  disgusting ;  mine  to  her  intolerable.  My 
stable  boy  enjoys  his  work ;  but  he  hates  books.  Individual- 
ism can  work  on  the  basis  of  this  universal  variety  of  natures ; 
nationalism  cannot 

The  real  difficulty  is  to  make  men  work  their  just  share  ]  for 
it  is  dear  that  if  distribution  is  to  be  equalized,  production  must 
also  be  equalized.  The  parasitic  classes  must  in  some  way  be 
turned  into  honest  producers ;  and  not  a  rational  suggestion  has 
yet  come  from  the  nationalists  as  to  how  they  propose  to  do  this. 
They  must  come  squarely  to  face  this  fact  that  the  nation  must 
say  that  whoever  will  not  work  shall  not  eat ;  and  then  you  will 
have  exactly  the  state  of  affairs  that  now  distresses  us.  It  is 
bagging  the  whole  question  to  assume  a  nation  of  industrious 
I>eople,  all  willing  to  do  their  best  for  the  common  weal,  and  the 
majority  able  to  contribute  very  nearly  an  equitable  share  of 
the  common  stock.  It  is  not  a  question  of  getting  dirty  work 
done,  but  of  getting  work  done  at  all,  by  all.  I  am  sure  we 
should  have  as  much  trouble  in  getting  the  majority  of  idlers 
to  be  jewelers  as  to  be  stokers.  The  army  of  the  unemployed 
does  not  consist  of  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  skilled  labor.  If 
induced  or  compelled  to  work  at  all,  their  chosen  employments 
would  be  those  which  skilled  labor  declines,  and  cultivated  taste 
abhors.  I  do  not  imagine  that  natibnalism,  notwithstanding  its 
ignoring  moral  conditions  and  intellectual,  would  be  embarrassed 
for  a  long  i>eriod  for  lack  of  miners  and  vault-cleaners.  Its 
chief  trouble  will  be,  if  it  ever  secure  a  chance  to  experiment  on 
society,  that  it  will  steadily  tend  to  obliterate  the  upper  class  of 
workmen.  Bemoving  ambition,  it  will  level  down  to  the  toilers 
of  least  brain  in  proportion  to  muscle  ]  whereas  now,  with  great 
difficulty  to  be  sure,  the  trend  of  individualism  is  the  other 
way. 

I  have  aimed  to  show  that  the  real  problem  of  the  state  ahead 
is  not  how  to  equalize  distribution,  but  how  to  equalize  production. 
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These  are  the  two  equally  imi>ortaiit  sodal  efforts.  Indiyidnal* 
ism  tends  to  make  distribation  partial ;  nationalism  tends  to 
make  very  unequal  the  tasks  of  production.  Any  discuasioii  of 
this  subject  would  be  uncalled  for  if  it  were  not  true  that  the 
%9m9  advocated  by  a  handful  of  illogical  enthusiasts  are  finding 
a  place  in  the  best  and  latest  economic  programs.  The  socio- 
logical struggle  is  forging  more  and  more  to  the  firont.  The 
twentieth  century  will  unquestionably  largely  recast  sodal 
methods.  The  drift  is  toward  a  larger  degree  of  socialism.  It 
is  vitally  necessary  that  we  shall  not  build  into  reform  structures 
vagaries  that  belong  only  in  visions  and  dreams.  Human  so- 
ciety demands  a  sincere  study  of  its  parts  and  elements  as  they 
are.  Nor  can  w^  ever  accomplish  anything  laudable  except  by 
aiming,  not  at  paradisiacal  conditions^  but  at  betterment.  What 
we  want  is  a  social  organism  that  tends  to  make  each  individual 
a  little  wiser,  a  little  more  hopeful,  and  a  little  more  comfortable 
each  day. 

R  P.  Powell. 


THE  POLITICAL  MISSION  OF  REFORM. 

BY  L.   P.   GRATACAP. 

I. 

THE  ELECTION  OP  NOVEMBEB  6,  1894. 

ON  NoYEMBEB  6;  1894,  an  election  was  held  in  New  York 
Oity  which  resolted  in  the  expulsion  of  Tammany  Hall 
from  power,  in  its  i>olitical  disgrace,  and  in  its  financial  imi>ov- 
erishment.  Bnt  it  lost  more  than  all  this.  It  lost  opportunity — 
the  opportnnity  for  it  to  make  itself  a  stronghold  of  civic  loy- 
alty, civic  pride,  municipal  wisdom,  and  municipal  energy*  It 
lost  the  opi>ortunity — that  opportunity  which  the  lost  souls  de- 
sire—of reforming  itself,  of  gathering  into  itself  the  elements 
of  conscience  without  which  the  political  body,  like  the  cori>oral, 
will  fall  a  prey  to  its  instincts  of  greed,  of  passion,  and  of  malice. 
It  lost  the  opi>ortunity  of  winning  for  itself  allegiance  among 
the  people,  the  real  people,  the  industrious,  thoughtful,  aspiring, 
and  educated.  It  had  become  so  infiltrated  with  the  weakness 
of  jocularity  and  conspiracy  that  it  failed  to  appreciate  the 
movement  of  society,  the  new  creations  of  ideals,  the  emanci- 
pation of  men  and  women  from  the  utUitarianism  of  vice,  the 
growing  resistance  to  lubricity,  i>othouse  pens,  and  lucrative 
crime. 

And  yet  this  stalwart  and  ancient  house  had  within  it  strong 
men  of  common  sense,  good  men  of  virtuous  purposes,  enthusi- 
asts in  the  imaginative  creation  of  a  beautiful  metropolis.  It 
had  within  it  the  i>ower  of  self-renewal  which  might  have 
cleansed  its  members  and  brought  on  recuperation  from  the 
weakness  of  corrupt  practices,  vicious  designs,  and  infidelity  to 
trust  But  it  failed  in  moral  fiber,  in  the  intuitions  of  self- 
respect^  in  the  i>ower  of  self-examination,  and  in  the  refinements 
of  idealization.    It  was  practical,  thievish,  and  dissolute.    Low 
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ideas,  or  no  ideas,  of  reBi>on8ibility,  and  the  ingrained  tanden- 
des  toward  political  manenver,  chicanery,  and  vagabondage 
gave  it,  perhaps  deceptively,  a  snperficial  expression  of  scoon- 
drelism.  And  there  were  sconndrels  in  it,  purveyors,  convey- 
ors, and  receivers  of  stolen  money,  there  were  members  in  it 
who  regarded  it  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  was  self- 
promotion  and  wealth.  It  patronized  the  slums,  and  their  filth 
entered  into  the  circulation  of  its  life  and  fed  with  purulent 
nutriment  its  substance.    Like  the  fabled  Scylla, 

Prima  hominisfacieSf  et  pulohro  pectore  virgo, 
Pube  tenu8  ;  postrema  immani  corpore  pristis, 
Delphintim  candas  utero  commissa  luporum  ; 

« 

and  these  lowest  levels  of  its  edifice  seemed  steadily  sinking  into 
the  rising  mire  of  personal  depravity.  But  there  were  and  had 
been  movements  of  reorganization,  of  reform  even,  of  purifica- 
tion even,  within  it ;  a  partial  concretion  of  sense,  patriotism, 
and  cleanness,  accompanied  by  sharper  insights  into  practical 
needs,  measures,  and  men.  They  went  far  enough  to  make  it  a 
useful  machine,  moderate  enough  to  regard  the  judiciary  with 
respect  and  strong  enough  to  give  to  the  dty  some  proportionate 
return  for  the  money  it  was  asked  to  spend.  The  dty  had  good 
Judges,  and  the  new  court  house  had  been  built  without  scandal. 
Had  such  a  movement  been  more  i>ermanently  established,  had 
candor  entered  into  the  councils  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  contri- 
tion into  its  heart,  and  the  frontier  of  its  membership  been  ex- 
tended, and  the  legacies  of  its  trade  in  sin  been  repudiated,  it 
might  yet  be  alive.  But  too  variously  it  had  sucked  into  its 
veins  the  disabling  miasma  of  dirtinesSy  and  it  was  weak  wh^ 
organization,  public  scorn,  and  the  wrath  of  contempt  rose 
against  it  and  smote  it 

If  we  look  dosely  at  this  election  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  returned  Strong  to  the  mayoralty,  and  Gk>ff  to  the  record- 
ership,  and  defeated  the  Tammany  candidates,  Grant  and 
Smyth,  we  find  in  the  analysis  currents  of  feeling  directed  by 
national,  state,  and  local  issues.  It  had  become  evident  that  the 
instrumentality  of  an  investigating  committee,  such  as  the 
Lexow,  which  under  the  picturesque  and  peculiarly  scrutinizing 
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guidance  of  Mr.  (}off  had  elicited  details  of  vice  which  appeared 
to  involve  the  whole  city  government  in  a  reciprocal  exchange 
of  protection  for  crime  on  one  side  and  a  price  for  the  protec- 
tion on  the  other,  was  the  most  effective  means  of  ronsing  the 
people,  and  finally  shaking  up  their  apathetic  inertia  into  the 
semblance  of  rage.  No  community  is  to-day  so  debased,  at  least 
in  the  current  rSgime  of  civilized  and  Ohristianized  nations,  as 
to  listen  with  unmoved  temi>er  to  such  stories  as  from  the  months 
of  green-goods  men,  dive-keepers,  brothel  managers,  gamblers, 
saloon-keepers,  &ro-bankers,  and  the  trailing  camp-attendance 
of  thieves  and  loafers,  which  follow  the  development  of  metro- 
politan existence,  convicted  the  police  force,  and  inferentially 
Tammany  itself  of  collusion  with  crime.  Hardened  as  has  be- 
come the  hearts  of  men  at  the  inevitable  presence  of  sin,  and 
contemptuous  as  is  the  sentiment  of  men  frequently  for  the 
ideals  of  social  renovation,  yet  there  are  constantly  added  to  the 
world  young  hearts  to  whose  yet  blushing  sense  of  wrong  and 
natural  alienation  from  crime,  these  stories,  this  hidden  process 
of  profitable  trade  in  vice,  were  dreadful  and  odious.  It  in- 
flamed them  with  an  almost  ungovernable  indignation,  and  they 
fiung  themselves  into  the  contest  with  a  freshened  ardor,  a  mili- 
tant enthusiasm,  as  if  they  had  met  a  i>ersonal  antagonist  or 
felt  themselves  arrayed  against  an  enemy  who  besides  being 
dangerous  was  hateful,  cruel,  and  vulgar.  The  imagination 
quickly  rouses  an  indomitable  zeal  when  it  stimulates  anger  with 
a  picture  of  a  loathsome  and  defiled  opponent.  This  election 
became  a  crusade,  and  numerous  groups  of  young  men  to  whom 
the  firanchise  was  a  lately  acquired  privilege,  exulted  in  a  com- 
bat so  vigorously  assertive  of  decency  as  this  one  was.  It  stirred 
their  blood  like  a  baseball  match  or  a  football  tournament  There 
are  growing  and  verging  into  manhood  yearly  those  men  who 
by  reason  of  the  refoge  of  homes,  the  cultivation  of  study,  and 
their  hopes  of  heaven  yet  wield  the  sword  of  St.  George,  and 
rush  ui>on  the  dragon  when  fairly  uncovered,  when  fairly  seen 
in  the  remorseless  glare  of  day.  Five  thousand  men  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-one  in  this  city  yearly ;  two  years  had  elapsed 
since  thO'last  election  for  the  mayoralty ;  ten  thousand  men  who 
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had  never  before  cast  a  ballot  confronted  an  opportunity  which 
few  or  none  of  them  cared  to  miss.  If  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
that  number  voted  against  Tammany  Hall  it  made  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  votes  cast  against  the  ticket  led  by  Grant  and 
Smyth.  Therein  lay  one  element  in  the  overthrow  of  this  es- 
tablishment, which  in  spite  of  all  revelations,  in  spite  of  all 
denunciations,  polled  for  its  candidates  110,000  votes. 

And  the  religious  sense,  the  professional  church  membership 
of  this  city,  was  animated  unitedly  by  an  almost  fanatical  im- 
pulse to  destroy  Tammany.    This  feeling  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  Puritanism,  evangelism,  and  Protestant  bigotry.    It 
was  felt  in  the  Boman  Ohurch,  which  by  reason  of  race,  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  elastic  nature  of  its  ethical  professions  had 
been  or  seemed  to  be  affiliated  with  Tammany  Hall,  was  indi- 
rectly its  beneficiary,  and  discerned  its  own  members  thickly 
investing  the  ordinary  avenues  of  metropolitan  revenue.  Father 
Ducey  realized  that  the  best  policy  as  well  as  the  right  feeling 
of  the  moment  was  for  the  Boman  Ohurch  to  discharge  com- 
pletely from  public  consciousness  the  ill-concealed  impression 
that  the  poi>e  and  Tammany  were  somehow  intertwined  in  a  com- 
pact of  reciprocity,  that  the  tail  of  the  Tiger  moved  beneath 
the  skirted  cassock  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  or  its  purr  or 
its  growl  ranged  in  the  harmonies  of  the  mass.     This  movement 
was  partially  checked  by  the  combination,  in  the  campaign  of 
reform,  of  the  motives  of  the  American  Protective  Associi^on. 
This  singular  and  radical  body  professed  its  fixed  purpose  to 
eject  from  public  life  all  Bomanists,  and  drew  over  itself,  a  Tell 
of  secrecy,  behind  which  was  supposed  to  dwell  the  invisible 
genius  of  American  institutions.    Without  discussing  the  prov- 
ocations for  this  society's  existence,  not  always  chimerical  or 
fatuous,  it  is  true  that  in  coloring  the  election  of  November, 
1894,  with  the  bitterness  of  religious  prejudice  it  helped  Tam- 
many, by  holding  back  the  vote  of  Bomanists  who  held  that 
their  fealty  to  their  church  inclosed  a  wider  area  of  virtue  than 
a  vote,  to  their  judgment,  perhaps  problematically  cast  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  moral  law ;  the  Ten  C!ommandments,  as  Dr. 
Parkhurst  had  said.     In  spite,  however,  of  all  desultory  x>QP- 
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plexitiesy  the  ohoroh  vote  in  New  York  City  went  against  Tam- 
many. The  ministers  ran  in  and  pnshed  on  the  combatants. 
They  were  eloquent  and  earnest^  and  almost  fierce,  almost  uDjnst. 
The  old  stagers  in  theological  conceptions  saw  the  recrudescence 
of  the  Devil  himself  in  Tammany,  and  their  moral  sense  con- 
centrated in  imagination  the  impulses  and  the  intentions  of  evil, 
as  arrayed  against  the  higher  law  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
moral  order  in  this  contest.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that ; 
they  imi>elled  men  by  their  rapid  and  incessant  attack  to  join  in 
the  movement  of  revolt. 

And  the  socialists,  the  professional  agitators  who  desire  to 
remodel  the  conventional  status  of  society,  the  state  and  nation, 
fought  Tammany.  The  desperation  of  their  temper  exceeded 
even  the  vehemence  of  the  church's  anger.  They  felt  in- 
stinctively in  Tammany  Hall  the  presence  of  a  cruel  contempt 
for  all  they  prayed  and  worked  for.  In  the  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  Tammany  Hall  was  economically  sound,  conservative, 
L  e.j\t  was  consistently  mercenary.  Dreams  of  social  regenera- 
tion,  of  financial  parity,  of  abolition  of  the  institution  of  private 
prDi>erty,  were  well  calculated  to  disgust  a  group  of  men  who 
packed  their  x>ocket-book8  with  the  comfortable  returns  from 
rents  and  contracts.  The  socialist  in  New  York  Oity  had  often 
been  comi>elled  to  submit  to  a  wise  repression  of  his  ardor  at 
tiie  hands  of  the  New  York  x>oliceman ;  he  seized  the  favorable 
moment  for  inflicting  a  less  muscular  but  almost  as  effective  a 
retaliation  through  the  ballot-box.  The  socialist  felt  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Tammany  Hall  a  fixed  antagonist  to  all  plans  or 
projects  for  removing  the  limits  of  proprietary  rights,  or  reor- 
ganizing society  ux>on  some  strictly  humanitarian  considerations. 
Tammany  Hall  possessed  many  talents  for  government,  and 
those  talents  were  naturally  repressive  of  schemes  which  floated 
into  the  realm  of  visionary  ideals.  The  socialists  of  New  York 
hsTe  increased  their  numbers,  have  been  added  to  by  immigra- 
tiop,  and  they  united  against  the  reigning  representation  of 
anthority. 

The  papers  of  New  York  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  con- 
demnation of  Tammany  Hall.    The  Sun,  with  peculiar  ingenuity, 
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and  with  its  onafFected  scorn  for  pretence,  threw  the  spray  of 
its  ridicale  over  the  reform  movement^  and  with  also  its  nsoal 
misdirected  zeal  for  statistics  proved  that  Tammany  Hall  wonld 
win.  The  papers  of  New  York  were  almost  solidly  against  Tam- 
many. They  placed  in  the  most  prominent  places  of  their  iasaes 
the  sins  and  omissions  of  Tammany ;  they  worked  to  excite  dis- 
gust at  its  mean  associations  and  obtnse  apathy  and  ignorant 
abuse ;  they  made  it  repulsive  by  their  descriptions  and  fed  the 
growing  contempt  for  it  by  their  pictures.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
swept)  like  some  presaging  comet,  through  the  city,  rousing  the 
cultivated  and  moral  sense  of  the  community  by  his  burning 
and  contagious  ardor,  his  fearlessness,  and  his  withering  denun- 
ciations. The  revolt,  the  desire  to  purify  New  York  i>olitic8,  to 
secure  the  restoration  of  the  people  against  the  usurpation  of 
bosses,  and  rings,  and  machines,  spread  by  a  fashion  of  con- 
tagion. From  mouth  to  mouth  the  encouragement  to  vote 
against  Tammany  was  whispered.  The  lower  wards  of  the  city, 
the  previous  strongholds  of  Tammany  influence  and  Mendahip, 
wherein  the  congenial  comradeship  of  its  district  leaders  per- 
meating the  welcome  and  always  x>opular  largess  of  saloon  treats 
and  free  lunches,  chowder  parties  and  equivocal  soirees,  had 
established  the  patronage  and  dientHe  of  the  machine — ^these 
wards  were  entered  and  the  spirit  of  resentment  against  the  ar- 
rogance of  Tammany  insidiously  awakened.  It  was  i>opular  to 
despise  Tammany,  to  call  its  members  by  their  nicknames,  and 
conjure  up  the  unpleasant  impression  that  this  city  was  being 
run  by  an  unsavory  gang  of  Mikes,  Pats,  Dans,  Nicks,  and 
Tims.  The  undisceming  ear  of  culture,  as  well  as  the  discern- 
ing eye  of  experience,  was  excited  by  this  array  of  names, 
and  at  least  throughout  the  educated  and  socially  refined  daases 
Tammany  was  often  or  always  blindly  associated  with  foulness, 
brigandage,  and  incompetency. 

Then  there  was  prevalent  discontent  with  the  Democratic 
party ;  the  party  had  allied  itself  with  various  heresies,  and  (he 
bold  determination  of  its  leaders  to  change  the  financial  policy 
of  the  country  frightened  the  laborer,  the  artisan,  and  the  small 
capitalist    The  times  had  been  hard,  the  future  seemed  unoer- 
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taiiiy  the  advent  of  new  conditions  nnder  a  new  tariff  bill  was 
awaited  with  trepidation,  and  right  or  wrong  the  people  to 
whom  livelihood  naturally  means  the  chief  end  of  government 
reverted  again  to  a  party — the  Bepublican — with  which  at  least 
their  associations  were  now  remembered  with  affection,  now 
when  work  was  scarce,  enterprise  at  a  standstill,  and  wages  de- 
creased. 

These  were  the  numerous  factors  entering  into  the  result  of 
this  election  in  November,  1894,  and  they  conjointly  indicated 
that  Tammany  must  be  defeated.  There  could  have  been  in 
the  view  of  well-informed  observers  little  doubt  as  to  that^  for 
strenuous  as  Tammany's  control  over  its  friends  and  sympathizers 
wasy  and  generously  as  it  may  have  strengthened  that  friendship 
hy  considerations  less  platonic  than  expressions  of  esteem,  yet 
the  whole  political  atmosphere  was  dark  with  a  rising  storm  of 
public  execration.  The  election  took  place,  Tammany  was  de- 
feated, and  defeated  by  large  minorities,  but  after  the  dust  and 
the  tumult  of  the  conflict  subsided  the  extraordinary  fact  was 
revealed  that  over  100,000  men  had  stood  unflinchingly  by 
Tammany  Hall.  And  this  was  the  real  marvel,  the  really  great- 
est surprise  of  the  election.  After  an  exposure  of  corruption 
in  the  police  department  of  New  York  which  seemed  to  grow  in 
dimensions  and  deepen  in  strangeness  and  cruelty  and  -vicious- 
nesB,  after  the  strongly  advertised  and  partially  proven  infer- 
ence that  Tammany  Hall  knew  of  this  corruption,  permitted  it, 
and  profited  by  it^  aft»r  this  in  a  community  of  normal  men, 
with  normal  instincts,  and  custonuury  morals,  over  100,000 
should  vote  for  the  i>erpetuation  of  a  x>olitical  power  generally 
believed  to  be  involved  in  these  atrocities,  wals  a  subject  sug- 
gestive of  reflections.  And  it  seems  that  ux>on  the  character  and 
comprehensiveness  of  those  reflections  the  permanence  of  the 
reform  movement  depends. 

Tammany  Hall  was  a  reality  to  those  who  voted  for  its  ticket^ 
into  which  sense  of  realism  entered  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  intercourse.  It  was  known  to  its  supporters  as  an  organi- 
zation of  persons  with  whom  they  entertained  cordial  relations ; 
the  institution  as  a  political  device  became  interpreted  to  its  in- 
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dividual  sapx>orters  through  the  vicinal  assistance  of  treats, 
hand-shakes,  badinage,  intercession,  help,  family  visits,  stories, 
talks,  walks,  daily  greetings,  and  the  amenities  of  a  fellowship 
in  which  cigars  and  liquor,  coin  and  chowder  tickets  were  a  good 
substitute  for  lectures  on  municipal  reform  and  sanitary  tene- 
ments. Its  district  leaders  possessed  that  genial  and  wonderfol 
familiarity  with  men  and  women  and  even  children  that  made 
them  local  favorites  and  threw  into  their  control  over  their  baili- 
wicks the  half-simulated  tenderness  of  paternity.  A  district 
leader  knew  the  streets  and  corners  of  his  domain  as  a  fEurmer 
knows  the  peculiarities,  features,  and  sloi>e  of  his  lots.  He 
knew  the  stores,  the  denizens,  the  tenements,  and  rendezvous, 
and  made  himself  the  ^'familiar"  of  the  leading  spirits,  the 
jocular  helper  of  the  wags,  and  the  accidental  but  welcome  asso- 
ciate of  bar-room  discussions  and  lyceum  entertainments,  could, 
even  with  propriety  and  a  facile  versatility  of  means,  turn  a  leg  at 
a  dance  or  joke  a  father  at  a  christening.  He  patronized  and  he 
attended,  played  many  rdles  with  many  people,  was  subservient 
to  advice,  strenuous  in  council,  explosively  sympathetic  with  a 
^^gag,"  and  deferentially  interested  in  calamity.  With  all  out- 
ward seeming  there  followed  a  practical  sagacity,  a  fine  x>olitical 
tact  that  knew  the  value  of  votes  and  despised  the  morality  of 
methods.  Such  men,  modified,  of  course,  in  temperament  but 
all  schooled  in  the  handy  ways  of  holding  men,  of  gaining  their 
ears  and  keeping  their  hearts,  served  Tammany  effectually. 

Tammany  Hall  hoped  to  make  itself  a  personality  to  a  wide 
class  of  rough  men,  good-hearted  in  the  main,  fond  of  company, 
indifferent  to  what  they  considered  strained  conventions  in 
manners  or  i>erhaps  in  morals,  and  it  hoped  to  increase  this 
class,  building  them  up  as  a  solid  foundation  in  its  electoral 
structure,  and  then,  with  that  fixed  contingent  which  no  mere 
criticism  could  detach,  to  make  itself  appear  indispensable  to 
a  group  of  other  men,  lees  affiliated  with  it  but  crudely  conscions 
that  a  strong  government  which  gave  security  to  life  and  insured 
health  was,  in  a  practical  way,  the  best  for  this  city.  It  foiled 
in  really  giving  this  city  the  good  government,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent it  required,  and  it  miscalculated  the  moral  force  of  a  com- 
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mnnity  whiohy  while  it  may  be  defective  from  a  Oalvinistic  point 
of  view,  preserves  yet  enough  inherited  or  acquired  caltnre, 
even  with  its  hedonism,  to  despise  a  government  which  unites 
the  functions  of  justice  with  the  protection  of  rum,  harlotry, 
and  swindling.  But  in  respect  of  its  effort  to  make  men  like  it, 
believe  in  it^  and  stick  to  it,  this  vote  last  November  of  108,000 
was  the  most  extraordinary  proof  of  success.  It  is  the  power  of 
impersoniUdon  that  a  party  x>osse6se8  that  establishes  with  the 
masses  its  x>opularity  or  the  reverse.  These  people,  less  favored 
with  distracting  sources  of  pleasure  and  the  recurrent  avenues 
of  social  promotion  and  distinction,  often  feel  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  existing  conditions,  and  in  their  vote  fight  the  social 
daases,  who  represent  to  them  thex>ower  of  money  and  the  arro- 
gance of  education.  A  party  which  cajoles,  flatters,  and  sym- 
pathizes with  them  often  is  paid  for  its  obsequiousness  by  their 
support  Tammany  ELall  api>ealed  to  these  men  as  a  companion  ; 
it  came  to  them  in  the  genial  form  of  its  district  leaders,  called 
them  by  name,  drank  with  them,  listened  to  their  views,  and 
refrained  from  dogmatism.  Tammany  Hall  might  be  deficient 
in  wisdom,  but  it  was  companionable ;  it  might  not  be  a  model 
in  manners  or  sentiment,  but  it  understood  ordinary  weaknesses, 
and  ratlier  liked  them,  and  in  a  very  amiable  way  insisted  on 
no  unattainable  standards.  To  those  who  worked  for  it  it  was 
indulgent^  even  generous ;  it  understood  the  average  inclination 
to  sloth  in  men,  forgave  it^  overlooked  it,  and  finally  in  public 
work  did  not  shrink  from  regarding  it  with  kindliness.  The 
'^sojer"  who  recently  entered  such  fields  of  political  usefulness 
as  a  kind  providence  offers  to  the  activities  of  disembodied  can- 
didi^»8  was  an  example  of  a  generous,  friendly,  and  wholesome 
man  who  a£feoted  his  district  with  undeviating  devotion  to  his 
political  interests.  There  were  other  men  who,  in  less  attractive 
and  commendable  ways,  secured  a  constituency  whose  personal 
sympathy  for  Tammany  Hall  was  the  exact  measure  of  their  per- 
sonal attachment  to  some  men  or  man.  But  this  positive  imperson- 
ation of  Tammany  Hall  was  a  great  source  of  strength  to  the 
organisation. 
Bat  some  large  portion  of  this  extraordinary  vote  of  confi- 
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denoe  in  a  machine  which  was  being  exposed  day  by  day  as  the 
beneficiary  of  crime^  was  the  consequence  of  tax  more  alarming 
conditions.  It  meant  the  subservient  attachment  of  men  who 
were  blind  to  the  most  glaring  public  atrocities,  deaf  to  the  in- 
telligent criticism  of  reformers,  and  defiant  to  the  appeals  and 
the  warnings  of  common  morality.  It  meant  more.  It  meant  a 
latent  admiration  for  or  indifference  to  crime,  a  real  delight  in 
its  sustained  prevalence  and  protection.  It  meant  cynicism  and 
contempt  for  professions  and  ideals  of  virtue  and  an  absolnte 
confidence  in  money  as  the  ^'best  thing"  in  the  world,  to  be 
won  at  all  hazards,  in  all  ways,  and  everywhere.  It  meuit  a 
degraded  sense  of  public  responsibility,  and  it  accompanied  a 
blunted  appreciation  of  public  needs,  so  that  inefficiency  in  pub- 
lic office  became  as  excusable  as  corruption.  All  this  had  an 
ever- widening  influence  upon  the  demands  of  the  average  unen- 
lightened and  untraveled  citizen.  He  had  known  nothing  better 
than  the  government  of  New  York,  and  the  really  noticeable 
improvement  in  its  condition,  brought  about  by  a  deepening  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  Tammany  Hall  to  advance  the  sanitary 
expression  of  the  city,  with  all  the  ameliorations  introduced  into 
living  by  modem  devices  and  the  recent  building  develop- 
ments, seemed  to  him  to  indicate  genuine  progress,  and  he  felt 
reasonably  content  with  things  as  they  were.  He  too  had  be- 
come 80  accustomed  to  the  venality  of  x>oliticians  that  the  preva- 
lent sufferance  of  a  moderate  incapacity  seemed  tolerable  as  long 
as  his  taxes  were  not  exorbitant,  or  did  not  seem  so,  and  the  city 
as  he  saw  and  knew  it  seemed  peaceful  and  healthy.  So  lethargy 
finally  entered  into  this  vote,  as  well  as  sympathy  and  vicious- 
ness,  and  men  were  content  to  leave  unchanged  what  they  un- 
certainly thought  might  be  changed  for  the  worse. 

But  the  result,  in  spite  of  all  the  frantic  efforts  of  Tammany 
Hall,  its  hypocritical  appeals,  its  alliance  with  Bome,  its  pro- 
fessions of  reform,  its  stealth,  its  jocose  affectations  of  ease  and 
confidence,  its  sneers,  and  its  ingenuity,  was  an  overwhelming 
verdict  of  condemnation.  The  effective  agent  was  the  Lexow 
investigation.  The  results  of  that  inquiry  were  too  startling, 
too  intrepidly  published  not  to  act  like  an  earthquake  upon  a 
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deeping  public.  The  pnblio  did  leap  to  its  feet,  old  afiUiations 
were  forgotten  and  repudiated,  and  the  shelved  voters  who  had 
been  snoring  in  fancied  metrox>olitan  security  were  shaken  from 
ibeir  hiding-places  and  rushed  to  the  polls.  The  cry  of 
'^danger''  was  indeed  sounded  widely  and  incessantly.  Gtood 
Government  Olubs  were  started  all  over  the  city,  and  their 
organized  efforts  were  effectual  in  keeping  together  all  the 
antagonistic  forces  which  were  arrayed  against  Tammany  and 
leading  them  solidly  onward,  upon  the  issue  of  two,  and  only  two, 
local  tickets,  to  a  complete  and  memorable  victory.  Tammany 
took  no  heed  of  its  own  i>eriL  It  was  too  strangely  infatuated 
with  its  past  successes,  too  base  in  its  estimate  of  the  human 
heart  in  New  York,  and  too  lewdly  free  in  its  self-adulation. 
The  part  of  i>olicy  was  forgotten  by  it,  and  the  real  game  of 
shrewdness  which  might  have  mitigated  its  defeat  was  poorly 
played.  That  game  was  to  begin  its  own  reform,  to  seize  the 
implements  of  immolation  from  its  torturers,  and,  following 
a  wise  maxim  in  religious  teaching,  pluck  eye  or  hand  from  its 
infected  body  and  cast  them  from  it.  Yet,  perhaps  its  reluc- 
tance to  sacrifice  its  friends  might  have  been  regarded  as  a 
lingering  remnant  of  that  virtue,  which  among  men  stands 
high,  the  heroism  of  fidelity  in  danger.  It  might  have  been 
so  regarded  if  a  closer  scrutiny  had  not  revealed  the  fieust  that 
Tammany  had  become  pachyderm  and  stupidly  bigoted,  that  it 
hated  purity  and  progress,  and  that  it  felt  that  to  be  clever 
politically  was  to  be  mercenary  and  immoral. 

Finally,  in  looking  at  the  circumstances  and  teachings  of  this 
election  a  final  element,  of  much  interest  in  its  relations  to  the 
future,  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  recrudescence  of  political 
philosophy  as  a  study,  a  subject  of  reading  and  discussion  among 
the  classes  of  society  here  in  New  York  Olty.  Schools  of  x>oliti- 
cal  philosophy  have  been  opened,  one  in  connection  with  C!olum- 
bia  OoUege ;  monthlies  devoted  to  these  themes  have  been  and 
are  being  issued,  and  a  public  series  of  discussions  upon  the 
etiiiflB,  mechanics,  and  chemistry  of  cities  invites  the  contri- 
butions of  all  thinkers,  experimenters,  and  experts  in  such  topics. 
The  examples  of  other  cities,  the  legislative  acts  of  the  past, 
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the  hifitory  of  municipalities  with  the  commingled  topics  of 
social  purity,  liquor  control,  police  x>owers,  judicial  vigor,  are 
being  described,  debated,  and  studied.  With  this  is  also  grow- 
ing a  local  pride,  a  civic  pride,  which  will  regenerate  the  fiEdlen 
aspirations  of  our  citizens.  And  practical  motives  in  a  sane, 
practical,  and  helpful  measure  have  entered  this  field  of  specu- 
lation and  suggestion.  The  men  who  have  begun  to  think  of 
these  things  will  naturally  crave  place  in  the  public  service,  and 
in  no  other  group  of  applicants  is  it  probable  that  such  ade- 
quate material  could  be  found.  This  elevation  of  the  type  of 
public  servant  will  be  incalculably  beneficial.  Emoluments  in 
office  are  often  inviting,  and  we  may  expect  that,  as  in  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  the  future  race  of  office-holders  will  present  at 
least  the  semblance  of  culture.  The  men  who  were  engaged  in 
these  studies,  those  whom  they  interested,  those  whom  they  in- 
structed, formed  another  compact  and  earnest  group  who  insisted 
and  worked  for  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  Hall.  Such  are  tlie 
conclusions  of  an  analysis  of  the  election  of  November  6, 1894, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  details  of  that  election  in  figures 
are  the  following : 


Chvemor, 

Hill,  Dem 126.664 

Morton,  Rep 123,769 

Democratic  plurality  .   .     2,796 

Judge  Court  of  Appeals, 

Brown,  Ind 130,194 

Haight 116,181 

PluraUty 14,013 

Becorder  New  York  City. 

Goff,  Ind 166,300 

Smyth,  Tam 102,220 

Ind.  plurality 63,080 

Pt,  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Jeroloman,  Bep 138,238 

Peters,  Tam 98,648 

Rep.  plurality 39,690 


Lieut.  Oovemor. 

Lockwood,  Dem 129,427 

Saxton,  Rep 119,600 

Dem.  plurality 9,827 

Mayor  New  York  City. 

Strong,  Ind 161,462 

Grant,  Tam 107,827 

Ind.  plurality 43,625 

Judge  Superior  OourL 

Beekman 149,743 

Truax 111,352 

Plurality 38,891 

Sher^gr^ 

Tamsen,  Rep 143,966 

Sohmer,  Tam. 109,681 

Rep.  plurality 34,436 


L.  P.  Obataoap. 


THE  ADOPTED  HOME  OF  THE  HUN:  A  SOCIAL  STUDY 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

BT  WILLIAM  FUTHET  GIBBONS. 

WE  ABB  all  familiar  with  the  dams  in  these  days,  whether 
we  have  ever  lived  or  labored  in  them  or  not.  The 
flashlight^  the  vivid  i)en  of  a  Biis,  the  eloquence  of  a  Sohanffleri 
and  the  equally  eloquent  statistics  of  a  Strong  or  a  Loomis,  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  lives  of  the  other  half,  even  though 
we  never  joined  a  college  settlement  or  accompanied  a  slum- 
ming iMurty.  By  reason  of  such  graphic  information^  some  of 
us  have  come  to  believe  that  the  slums  themselves  are  the  cause 
of  the  sin  and  misery  they  contain,  and  we  fancy  that  if  the 
people  who  live  in  the  blind  alleys  and  filthy  courts  could  have 
ample  housing  and  helpful  surroundings,  could  be  paid  £eur 
wages  for  their  work,  could  have  proper  religious  and  civil 
restraints  thrown  about  them,  much  of  their  wickedness  and  all 
of  their  misery  would  disappear. 

The  coal  r^ons  of  Pennsylvania  afford  a  good  opportunity 
to  study  this  question.  Here  was  a  highly  civilized  community 
to  b^in  with.  Here  the  wages  are  fair,  although  not  high, 
when  the  dauger  to  which  the  men  are  subjected  is  considered. 
Here  land  for  building  purposes  is  plentifid  and  the  surround- 
ings are  naturally  the  most  healthful  and  beautiful.  Here 
schools  and  churches  abound.  Into  these  coal-fields  are  gathered 
representiUdves  from  every  nation  of  Europe,  from  Syria,  Ghina, 
India,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  from  Africa.  But  especially  have 
those  who  once  followed  Bomulus  and  Attila  made  x>eace 
together  long  enough  to  invade  this  part  of  America,  through 
the  help  of  the  Hungarian  banker  and  the  Italian  padrone. 

To  understand  this  state  of  affairs  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  a  little.  Since  about  the  year  1878,  soon  after  the  great 
Btrike,  the  thoughtful  x>Mple  in  the  coal-fields  have  been  slowly 
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coming  fooe  to  face  with  this  new  and  i)erplexing  phase  of  the 
labor  problem.  At  that  time  individoal  coal  operating  had 
been  mostly  wrecked  by  the  policy  of  the  railroads  and  by  the 
great  strike  which  was  the  partial  ontcome  of  that  x>olicy.  The 
leases  for  coal-lands  fell  into  the  hands  of  corporations  allied  to 
the  railroads,  and  the  mines  have  for  the  most  part  been 
operated  by  these  companies  ever  since.  Those  were  the  palmy 
days  of  company  script^  company  stores,  and  contract  labor, 
when  the  company  hired  its  men  in  Enrope,  encouraged  them 
to  live  in  company  houses,  compelled  them  to  buy  goods  in  the 
company  store,  and  forced  them  to  take  their  pay  in  company 
script,  while  in  some  cases  they  retained  a  part  of  the  men's 
wages  for  the  company  doctor  and  another  part  for  the  company 
priest.  Aboat  that  time  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Irish  who 
had  been  the  workmen  in  the  mines,  were  beginning  to  be 
Americanized  and  were  disposed  to  assert  themselves  at  the 
ballot-box  and  elsewhere.  The  great  strike  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis.  Partly  as  a  measure  of  self-protection,  partly  as  a 
means  of  revenge,  perhaps,  the  coal  companies  b^an  to  import 
the  patient,  submissive,  and  oppressed  denizens  of  Southern 
Europe,  the  Italian,  and  the  Hungarian. 

The  company's  immigration  agent  inserted  the  entering 
wedge.  The  Hun  had  found  his  way  into  what  was  to  him  a 
laborer's  paradise.  At  first  having  been  brought^  he  after- 
wards came  of  his  own  accord.  The  guileleesuess,  willingnesB, 
and  strength  of  .these  men  made  them  at  first  exactly  the 
laborers  that  the  companies  sought  Their  conquerors  had  said 
of  them  in  a  former  age,  ^'to  suffer  injuries  is  their  duty;  to 
resent  them  is  a  crime  worthy  of  punishment"  They  would 
work  for  wages  on  which  men  of  any  other  nationality,  except- 
ing their  Mougolian  cousins,  would  starve  to  death.  They 
were  as  obedient  and  docile  as  sheep;  they  were  clannish 
and  avoided  labor  organizations;  they  were  economical  and 
frugal;  but  they  were  unsanitary  when  sober  and  desperate 
when  drunk.  Besides  this  they  sent  most  of  their  wages  out  of 
the  country.  Such  are  the  men  whom  the  providence  of  Ood 
and  the  cupidity  of  men  have  brought  into  our  midst  to  be 
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aasimilated  by  us  as  a  nation  and  to  be  evangelized  by  ns  as 
Christians. 

The  following  table,  gathered  from  the  United  States  census 
reports,  will  show  where  these  races  have  settled  in  this  country 
in  the  largest  numbers : 

Hungary,    Poland. 
Whole  number  in   United  States  .  62,425      147,440 


it 

(t 
It 

a 


*•  Pennsylvania  .  24,W01  25,191 

**  New  York  .   .   .  15,598  22,718 

**  Illinois  ....   8,126  28,878 

**  Michigan   ...       637  15^669 

*'  Wisconsin  ...       486  17,660 


Italy. 

Rusaia.. 

182,580 

182,644 

24,662 

17,315 

64,141 

58,466 

8,085 

8,407 

3,088 

11,889 

1,123 

2,279 

These  people  are  not  widely  scattered  throughout  the  states 
where  they  have  settled.  They  are  gathered  within  certain 
rather  narrow  limits,  so  that  there  is  even  now  a  congestion  of 
foreign-speaking  people  in  these  localities,  forming  distinct  com- 
munities. We  have  the  greatest  congestion  of  Hungarians  and 
Poles  in  the  limited  area  of  the  anthracite  coal  regions  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  Valleys  of  Pennsylvania.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Luzerne  C!ounty  there  were  in  1890  over  5,000  Hun- 
garians and  nearly  7,500  Poles,  being  nearly  as  many  Poles  as 
there  were  in  New  York  Oity  and  Chicago  together,  and  as 
many  Hungarians  as  there  were  in  the  whole  state  of  Ohio. 
These  two  nationalities  comprised  one  fifth  of  the  foreign-born 
population  of  Luzerne  C!ounty,  and  one  tenth  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  county.  Since  the  taking  of  the  census,  in  spite 
of  hard  times  and  remigration,  the  number  of  Huns,  Poles,  and 
Italians  has  materially  increased.  A  community  which  under  a 
reign  of  terror  suffered  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  as  were  sacri- 
ficed a  score  of  years  ago  by  the  Molly  Maguires  in  this  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  may  well  be  apprehensive  when  a  lawless  foreign 
population  congests  in  plague  spots  without  the  healing  salve  of 
church  or  school.  The  great  trouble  is  that  the  salve  is  at  pres- 
ent 80  thinly  spread  in  any  community  and  in  many  it  is  not  ap- 
plied at  all. 

These  races  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  villages  and  towns 
which  cluster  along  the  narrow  valleys  beside  the  coal  breakers. 
Li  some  places  the  whole  town  is  given  up  to  the  Hungarians. 
Where  the  towns  are  old,  or  where  the  houses  are  of  that  va- 
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riety  of  barracks  known  as  *^  company  houses,''  these  towns  are 
veritable  slumSy  although  situated  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
or  in  valleys  naturally  most  salubrious.  It  is  the  people  who 
make  the  slums  as  well  as  the  slums  that  make  the  slum  popu- 
lation. There  are  old  stone  houses  in  certain  districts,  which 
were  at  one  time  used  as  mule  bams,  which  have  been  refitted 

• 

for  the  occupancy  of  these  foreigners  by  the  companies.  And 
the  tenants  had  to  submit  But  the  influence  of  their  surround- 
ings has  not  depressed  the  moral  tone  of  these  immigrants  so 
much  as  they  have  lowered  the  moral  tone  of  the  communities 
into  which  they  have  come.  The  first  influx  of  these  laborers 
into  any  given  community  marks  a  distinct  drop  toward  bar- 
barism. The  streets  fill  with  garbage ;  the  boarding-houses  fill 
long  past  the  last  degree  of  comfort ;  the  English  language  be- 
comes an  unknown  tongue.  The  Sunday  after  pay-day  brings 
out  the  worst  features.  The  saloons  are  filled  with  drinking 
men  and  the  town  becomes  a  pandemonium.  The  boarding- 
houses  are  the  scenes  of  brawls  and  murder  over  the  barrels  of 
beer  and  the  buckets  of  polenka.  Small  wonder  that  of  the 
original  inhabitants  every  one  who  can  moves  out  and  the  com- 
munity becomes  a  law  unto  itself.  In  some  villages  hardly  a 
handful  of  voters  remains.  Of  the  foreigners  some  one  man  a 
little  more  powerful  than  the  rest  becomes  a  sort  of  ^'king'' 
among  his  fellows,  and  a  policy  of  absolute  subjection,  tempered 
with  assassination,  rules  the  community.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
^^king"  who  is  assassinated,  sometimes  the  subject  The  laws 
of  the  state  are  seldom  appealed  to  except  when  some  constable 
or  detective  becomes  the  prosecutor,  and  even  then  the  alien 
community  unites  to  shield  rather  than  to  bring  to  justice  the 
guilty  party. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  happens  every  day.  For  the 
most  part  quarrels  are  rather  infrequent,  and  the  men  sit  about 
peacefully  enough  when  off  work,  or  loll  from  the  upper  win- 
dows of  their  boarding-houses,  idly  smoking  their  iron  pipes } 
but  when  crazed  with  liquor,  as  described  above,  and  fired  by 
some  Old  World  political  grudge,  or  frightened  by  the  efforts  to 
capture  them  by  some  officer  of  the  law  which  they  do  not  nn- 
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derstandy  they  will  day  like  demons,  fighting  friends  and  foes 
alike.  In  these  battles  it  seldom  happens  that  any  one  bnt  a 
Hungarian  is  hart.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  almost  always  by 
soddent.  When  once  the  battle  is  over  the  community  settles 
down  again  to  its  ordinary  work,  without  making  any  effort  to 
avenge  such  slaughter,  until  the  next  spree  rouses  their  wrath. 
If  the  survivors  be  approached  and  urged  to  call  in  the  law,  they 
will  grunt  expressively  and  remark  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, ^^Dead  Hungari  no  good."  Perhaps  their  whole  course  of 
conduct  is  only  the  modem  working  out  of  an  old  Slavonic 
proverb  which  says,  ''FearCtod  little;  and  as  for  the  govern- 
ment, do  not  know  that  it  exists."  The  Slav  has  had  so  little 
chance  to  forget  the  government  for  the  last  few  centuries  that^ 
when  he  gets  out  of  range  of  the  ever-present  gem  Warme  so  fa- 
miliar in  his  native  village  and  comes  to  the  land  where  the 
constable  whom  he  may  have  helped  to  elect  spends  his  time 
loafing  in  the  cigar  store  or  the  saloon,  he  fancies  that  he  can  do 
what  he  pleases  and  that  nobody  will  hinder. 

It  is  startling  to  see  what  a  slight  value  is  put  upon  human 
life  in  such  a  community.  A  partially  successful  attempt  was 
recently  made  on  the  Wilkes-Barre  mountain  to  blow  up  with 
dynamite  a  shanty  containing  within  its  narrow  confines  between 
fifty  and  sixty  Hungarians.  This  fiendish  outrage  may  have 
been  committed  by  Italians  and  may  have  been  perpetrated  for 
revenge  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  acts  of  hostility 
between  these  two  races ;  but  robbery  was  the  only  apparent 
motive,  from  the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  house, 
which  the  Slavs  abandoned  in  their  terror,  were  stripi>ed  of  valu- 
aUes.  If  the  battery  used  to  explode  the  dynamite  cartridges 
had  worked  successftdly,  exploding  four  cartridges,  as  planned, 
instead  of  but  one,  not  one  person  could  possibly  have  escaped 
alive.  As  it  was,  five  persons  perished  and  seven  were  wounded, 
the  Slavonic  inhabitants  fled  in  terror,  and  no  arrests  have  yet 
been  made.    The  thieves  obtained  perhaps  $300  I 

This  sort  of  frantic  butchery  stirred  a  thrill  of  horror  even  in 
the  breast  of  the  most  hardened  detective;  but  an  ordinary 
murder,  to  which  there  are  no  English-speaking  witnesses  and  no 
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clews,  passes  almost  without  comment.  Not  long  ago  an  Arabian 
peddler  was  found  stabbed  to  death  and  robbed  in  a  dangerous 
suburb  of  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  in  the  coal  regions.  The 
incident  was  dismissed  by  the  best  and  most  enterprising  morn- 
ing paper  of  the  city  in  exactly  five  lines.  Nothing  further  has 
ever  appeared  concerning  the  matter.  This  was  npt  because  of 
any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  police,  but  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  either  news  or  evidence  among  the 
foreigners  who  inhabit  that  part  of  the  city. 

If  these  tragedies  of  injustice  are  too  bloody,  then  the  follow- 
ing sample  of  comedy  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  majestic 
workings  of  the  law:  Scene— The  untidy  street  of  a  coal 
mining  village.  Time — Pay-day.  Dramatis  Fersance — John 
Ejrzyanski,  a  Hun;  Mike  Mulherrin,  a  justice  of  the  peace; 
Patrick  Laferty,  a  constable ;  Oustav  Schwab,  a  saloon-keeper ; 
Bernard  O'Boyle,  the  prosecutor;  witnesses  and  spectators, 
especially  spectators.  Enter  John  Elrzyanski  and  Bernard 
O' Boyle  from  opposite  sides.  O' Boyle,  who  is  fighting  drunk, 
staggers  against  the  Hun. 

"Hello,  John,  you  fight!" 

Ejrzyanski  (retreating) — "No!    Me  no  like  fight." 

O'Boyle — "You  no  fightf  Then  come,  you  stand  treat!" 
(Oatches  him  by  the  coat  and  drags  him  toward  Schwab's  saloon.) 

Krzyanski — "No!  No!  Treat  him  take  too  much  money. 
Me  keep  money ;  send  old  country;  get  /raw." 

O' Boyle — "You  no  tr^t !  Then  take  that  and  go  back  to  yer 
own  country,  ye  dirty  blackguard,  for  sthealin'  the  bread  out  o' 

0 

an  honest  workin'  man's  mouth  1    An'  take  that  an'  that!" 

Krzyanski  tries  to  run  away  and  falls.  Enter  Constable 
Laferty,  who  arrests  the  Hun  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  takes 
him  before  'Squire  Mulherrin.  O' Boyle  appears  as  prosecutor, 
charging  that  John  Krzyanski  struck  him  and  forced  him  to 
defend  himself.  The  justice  fines  Krzyanski  ten  dollars  and 
costs.  After  this  is  paid  Krzyanski  departs  and  the  justice,  the 
constable,  the  prosecutor,  and  the  witnesses  retire  to  Schwab's 
saloon  to  drink  up  the  fine  and  the  fees. 
This  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  Hun  is  wronged.     At 
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the  company  store,  where  he  is  obliged  to  bny,  in  many  oases 
he  most  pay  more  than  the  same  goods  can  be  bought  for  in 
other  places.  In  the  mines  he  is  often  overcharged  for  powder 
and  squibs  by  dishonest  officials,  who  pocket  the  proceeds  of 
their  dishonesty.  He  is  blackmailed  in  varioos  petty  ways  by 
Eoglifih-speaking  miners,  who  ''borrow"  mine  supplies  and 
never  repay.  What  wonder  that  the  Hun  learns  to  hate  the 
company  store  and  to  do  his  own  store-keeping  when  he  can ! 
What  wonder  that  he  learns  to  buy  goods  on  credit  and  sell 
tiiem  for  cash  and  then  move  away  to  another  village  and 
change  his  name! 

Especially  is  the  Hun  learning  to  do  his  own  saloon-keeping. 
Bvery  year  at  the  proper  term  of  court  a  large  number  of  liquor 
licenses  are  transferred  by  parties  bearing  Irish  or  German 
names  to  men  whose  names  are  unmistakably  Slavonic 

Politics  are  alwa3rs  closely  allied  with  the  saloon.  The  Hun 
is  getting  even  with  us  with  a  vengeance;  he  has  gone  into 
politics.  We  have  already  looming  over  us  in  some  communi- 
ties the  shadow  of  the  coming  Hungarian  political  boss.  Only 
a  local  boss  as  yet^  a  ''king"  who  can  influence  a  score  or  so  of 
votes,  but  bosses  can  be  trusted  to  grow.  In  every  list  of 
honorary  vice-presidents  at  the  great  political  meetings  promi- 
nent places  are  given  to  men  bearing  such  names  as  Arsenius 
Tamoievitch  or  Kubo  Zlotlorzinski.  The  compact  communi- 
ties in  the  coal  regions  and  the  dannishnees  of  these  foreigners 
make  it  easy  for  the  politician  to  "work"  his  followers  as 
voters.  Just  as  the  Huns  were  brought  into  the  country,  in  the 
first  instance  through  no  foresight  of  their  own  but  by  the 
greed  of  corporations,  so  they  have  been  brought  into  politics 
through  the  schemes  of  corrupt  politicians.  Now  they  are  no 
longer  content  to  hunt  up  the  undecipherable  and  unpronounce- 
able directions  on  their  letters  from  the  glass  cases  where  the 
despairing  i>ostmasters  have  stuck  the  letters  for  identification, 
bat  they  are  demanding  that  men  of  their  own  race  shall  be 
appointed  as  postmasters.  This  request  has  been  granted  in 
some  cases.  They  are  also  electing  their  own  justices  of  the 
peace.    This  is  not  wonderful,  considering  the  hard  exi>erience 
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they  have  had  at  the  hands  of  yarioos  'sqaires,  who  have  re- 
garded them  as  legitimate  plunder. 

Here,  then,  is  the  field.  The  first  stage  of  camping  ont  in 
the  company's  honse  under  the  sway  of  the  boarding-boss  has  been 
passed,  and  the  i>eople  are  beginning  to  own  their  houses  and  to 
settle  permanently.  Many  have  shown  themselves  decent)  law- 
abiding  citizens,  as  far  as  they  understand  the  law.  Some  are 
educated  or  professional  men;  some,  alas!  are  professional 
criminals.  Many  are  rude  or  lawless  x>eaBantS|  who  came  to 
this  country  to  avoid  the  army  or  to  escape  from  debts.  They 
are  beginning  to  have  their  own  builders,  store-keepers,  under- 
takers, and  priests.  Some  of  their  business  men  have  grown 
wealthy.  These  Slavonic  races  cannot  be  called  ignorant  They 
may  be  ignorant  of  our  institutions  and  alien  to  our  American 
type  of  civilization,  but  they  are  not  illiterate.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible, even  among  the  rude,  unskilled  laborers,  to  find  a  man 
who  cannot  read  his  native  language. 

But  the  problem  of  the  second  generation  is  already  upon  us. 
The  parents  having  escaped  from  the  stringent  school  laws  of 
the  Old  World,  have  misapplied  their  new-found  liberty  to  put 
their  children  to  work  as  early  as  they  please  that  they  may  the 
sooner  pay  the  installments  on  houses  or  furniture.  Very  few  of 
the  children  go  to  the  public  schools.  In  the  larger  cities  where 
there  are  congregations  large  enough  to  warrant  it  there  are 
parochial  schools,  but  these  are  not  as  a  rule  either  well  kept  or 
well  attended.  For  the  most  part  educational  and  humanizing 
influences  must  come  from  Americans.  They  will  not  thank  me 
for  saying  so,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  for  years  to  come  Christian- 
izing influences  must  come  from  the  same  source.  So  long  as  the 
I>eople  as  a  whole  are  poor,  shy,  and  divided  into  factions  they 
cannot  be  exx>ected  to  do  much  to  help  themselves  along  these 
lines. 

What  they  have  done  for  themselves  in  religious  matters 
would  almost  appeal  to  our  American  sense  of  humor  if  it  were 
not  so  pathetic  We  call  them  all  alike  Hungarians  or  Slavs  or 
Poles,  but  there  are  German,  Eussian,  and  Austrian  Poles,  and 
even  those  who  come  from  the  same  district  represent  various  dif- 
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ferent  aod  antagonistic  races.  When  it  comes  to  building  a  chnrch 
they  will  probably  all  unite  at  firsts  bat  having  no  strong  pater- 
nal government  back  of  the  chnrch  organization  to  keep  the 
peace,  a  quarrel  is  almost  inevitable.  Sooner  or  later  in  almost 
every  church  congregation  some  difficulty  arises  over  some  Old 
World  political  matter  or  some  question  of  state  church  polity 
▼hich  we  Americans  cannot  nnderst^md,  which  ends  in  blows  or 
perhaps  in  bloodshed.  Priests  have  been  assaulted  at  the  altar 
while  in  the  midst  of  their  sacred  duties  and  driven  from  the 
chnrch,  while  their  supporters  have  been  dragged  out  for  further 
vengeance  or  left  for  dead  within  the  walls  of  the  holy  place. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  Hun  has  changed  more  than  once. 
At  first  our  manner  of  treating  these  i>eople  was  one  of  sus- 
picion. We  regarded  their  coming  as  a  continuation  of  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians.  They  were  the  objects  of  some 
injustice  and  much  misunderstanding.  We  found  it  as  hard  to 
comprehend  their  point  of  view  as  they  did  to  understand  ours. 
Then  we  grew  indi£ferent  to  them  and  contented  ourselves  with 
putting  up  signs  in  their  own  language,  warning  them  to  keep 
off  the  grass  and  to  behave  like  decent  creatures  in  our  railroad 
cars.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  better  class  of  i>eople  in  the  community  to  look  with  greater 
fietvor  on  them.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  elevate  and  instruct 
them  both  religiously  and  morally.  Kindergartens  have  been 
established  and  night  schools  opened,  in  which  the  children  are 
taught  manners  and  morals  and  the  older  persons  are  taught 
Wnglifth  and  some  of  the  rudiments  of  self-government  Never- 
theless we  are  not  beginning  to  do  what  we  ought  for  the  Hun 
and  we  are  not  doing  what  we  ought  for  ourselves.  Our  attitude 
must  change  a  good  deal  more,  if  the  slums  are  not  to  multiply 
at  our  doors.    But  this  is  a  large  question. 

William  F.  Gibbons. 
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IS  PROSPERITY  IN  SIGHT  ? 

VIEWS  OF  VARIOUS  FINANCIERS. 

DUEINO  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
aboat  the  death  of  the.  hard  times  and  a  revival  of 
business  prosperity.  Sabseqaent  events  have  largely  shown 
these  prognostications  to  be  prematore. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  there  has  been  snoh  a 
nnanimons  change  for  the  better  and  the  business  i>eople  of  New 
York  have  taken  on  such  a  hopeful  look  that  to  the  careful 
business  student  it  seems  as  if  the  commercial  millennium  were 
at  hand.  Interviews  with  the  ablest  business  and  financial 
minds  of  the  metropolis  have  been  gathered  on  the  subject 
They  speak  for  themselves,  as  follows  : 

Washington  E.  Gonnor,  who  represents  large  Wall  Street 
interests,  said: 

''There  can  be  no  question  but  business  in  every  direction  is 
improving,  and  that  the  outlook  is  very  promising.  It  is  not 
the  silver  lining  that  appears  in  the  cloud,  but  the  cloud  has 
utterly  passed  away ;  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  iron,  cotton, 
and  grain  represents  so  much  additional  wealth  for  the  whole 
country.  The  advance  in  wages,  which  is  perhaps  as  striking 
as  that  in  any  other  commodity,  is  also  an  excellent  test  of  the 
times.  That  advance  represents  the  immediate  benefit  which 
labor  is  getting  from  the  changed  situation,  a  benefit  which  in 
turn  makes  the  consumption  of  .the  country  greater  in  the  end. 

''  While  the  change  since  last  February  has  thus  far  been  very 
great^  I  believe  it  would  be  even  greater  and  more  permanent 
had  it  not  been  for  the  silver  agitation  in  the  West.  People  in 
this  country  know  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  pass  any  free 
silver  law  during  Cleveland's  administration,  but  this  is  how  the 
injury  of  all  this  agitation  is  done :    Foreigners,  who  are  not  so 
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well  acqnamted  with  onr  political  situation,  are  inflnenoed  by 
the  continaed  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  it  prevents  them 
from  sending  to  this  country  the  amount  of  money  which  we 
▼onld  otherwise  have  from  them.  When  foreigners  buy  Ameri- 
can securitiee  freely  that  money  enables  the  various  corporations 
in  their  turn  to  buy  equipment,  and  to  make  large  expenditures 
for  supplies  and  general  improvements.  These  purchases  in- 
crease the  business  of  the  various  manufacturing  industries 
whose  owners  are  also  compelled  to  employ  more  hands  and  to 
give  better  wages.  One  interest  thus  depends  upon  another,  and 
all  stand  or  fall  together.  The  corporations  are  perhaps  the 
first  to  suffer ;  they  understand  how  important  it  is  that  this 
country  should  maintain  its  credit  and  its  character,  and  so  have 
the  benefit  of  foreign  capital. 

'^I  have  great  fiuth  in  the  common  sense  of  the  masses  of  the 
American  i>eople,  when  they  have  had  their  attention  once  called 
to  the  true  situation,  and  this,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  now  being 
done  by  the  advocates  of  sound  currency  and  by  the  press  op- 
posed to  free  silver.  Our  continued  prosperity  depends  upon 
the  success  of  this  course,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  every 
contingent  interest  has  become  awakened,  and  what  is  more, 
every  interest  has  demonstrated  before  its  eyes  the  fallacy  of 
disturbing  the  even  flow  of  the  currents  of  trade.  The  farmer 
has  learned  that  grain  could  go  up  without  having  silver  legis- 
lation ;  the  business  man  has  seen  his  receipts  increase  pleas- 
antly under  our  present  system  \  there  is  more  demand  for  the 
neoeesaries  of  life  at  the  corner  grocery ;  the  laborer  has  seen 
that  wages  can  advance  without  free  silver,  and,  in  fact^  the 
masBes  are  beginning  to  realize  that  arguments  heretofore  used, 
that  without  acyustment  of  the  silver  question  the  country  could 
not  prosper,  were  fiedse  and  without  foundation ;  the  masses  are 
also  beginning  to  realize  that  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  whole 
businesB  of  this  country  is  transacted  on  a  basis  of  credit  and  of 
confidence,  while  only  a  very  small  portion  is  effected  through 
the  actual  handing  over  of  cash  of  any  kind,  whether  gold  or 
silver.  Therefore,  if  we  had  four  times  the  amount  of  cash  in 
circulation  that  we  have  to-day,  it  would  not  prevent  hard  times 
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or  obviate  business  depression,  unless  we  had  an  abiding  confi- 
dence established  at  the  same  time. 

''  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  enormous  financial  operations  of 
England  and  the  small  amount  of  gold  upon  which  they  are 
based  to  appreciate  how  far  the  vital  element  of  confidence  is 
necessary  toward  producing  and  making  permanent  this  revival 
in  trade,  in  wages,  and  in  the  transaction  of  all  American  busi- 
ness affairs.  Without  this  feeling  of  confidence  there  can  be  no 
security,  and  in  the  absence  of  it  the  present  return  of  prosperity 
must  be  ephemeral  and  transient.  England's  reputation  for  sonnd 
financial  views  is  the  very  foundation  stone  upon  which  her  im- 
mense commercial  greatness  rests,  and  let  it  be  once  understood 
that  we  in  the  United  States  are  as  firm  as  England,  and  our  in- 
fluence would  be  as  great  as  hers,  if  not  greater,  in  the  commer- 
cial world  to-day.  I  believe  that  the  silver  craze  will  soon  come 
to  an  end,  and  when  it  does  I  feel  sure  there  will  be  such  an  out- 
pouring of  foreign  capital  into  this  country  that  we  will  all  see 
better  times  and  a  greater  increase  in  business  than  we  have  ever 
experienced  since  this  government  has  been  in  existence." 

Washington  B.  Connoe. 

john  claflin's  ideas. 
''Business  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  improving  every  day,  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  better  fall  this  year  than  at  any  time  since 
1892.  Great  corporations  and  manufacturers  are  inclined  to 
make  more  liberal  expenditares  and  feel  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  country.  The  prosperity  that  has 
now  set  in  seems  permanent^  too,  and  will  be  the  certain  anti- 
dote to  the  free  silver  movement,  which  \r  pretty  certain  to  cure 
itself.  When  the  farmer  in  the  North  gets  a  better  price  for  his 
grain  and  the  farmer  in  the  South  fifty  per  cent  of  an  advance 
for  his  cotton,  he  will  not  give  much  heed  to  the  nostrums  of 
the  free  silver  men.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  source ; 
things  were  not  better  for  years  and  every  matter  is  sure  to 

come  right  in  the  end." 

John  Claflin. 

WILLIAM  p.    ST.   JOHN. 

''To  my  thinking,  the  alleged  era  of  prosperity  is  not  in  sight. 
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We  have  had  and  are  still  having  recoveries  from  extreme  de- 
preasion  with  some  advances  in  wages  from  figares  that  were 
below  a  living  scale.  Bnt  signs  of  exhausted  recaperation 
appear  already  with  a  decided  lull  in  at  least  three  important 
branches  of  oar  mannfactnring  industries.  Oheap  talk  of 
higher  prices  for  iron  mentions  also  new  trusts  and  proposed 
combinations  among  iron  men  which  are  usually  in  restraint  of 
trade  rather  than  harbingers  of  widening  prosperity.  The 
great  staples  of  wheat  and  cotton  having  been  depressed  beyond 
reason,  and  rebounding  naturally  have  been  advanced  specu- 
latively to  prices  equally  unreasonable,  but  at  a  time  when  the 
former  and  planter  are  not  benefited. 

''Both  of  these  staples  are  now  threatened  with  a  new  de- 
moralization in  market  with  consequently  poor  returns  to  the 
producers  for  the  incoming  crops.  The  present  money  market 
in  New  York — 2^  per  cent  per  annum  for  five  months  strictly 
prime  commercial  paper — ^is  not  the  prognostication  of  an  era  of 
prosperity.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  seal  upon  the  proof  of  a 
new  sacrifice  of  the  little  prosperity  that  appears.  It  betokens 
a  lack  of  profit  to  borrowers  in  any  use  of  money  and  presages 
such  prices  as  discourage  buyers  of  merchandise  for  a  future 
market  Therefore,  the  silver  lining  is  wanting  from  the  cloud, 
and  is  neither  here  nor  even  in  sight 

^^As  grounds  for  my  impression  that  the  reopening  of  our 
mints  to  silver  is  essential  to  an  era  of  even  moderate  but  con- 
tinuing prosperity,  I  remark  as  follows :  The  prices  that  are 
governed  by  the  volume  of  current  money  are  normal  prices. 
Scarcity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  superabundance,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  any  commodity  relative  to  the  demand  for  it  will 
yield  abnormal  price  for  that  commodity.  Scarcity,  abnormally 
high  price ;  superabundance,  abnormally  low  price.  Which  is 
to  say  that  price  means  money.  What  is  its  price  means  how 
much  money  for  it  Hence  a  normal  quantity  of  any  com- 
modity relative  to  the  demand  for  it  will  afford  a  high  price 
or  a  low  price  for  that  commodity  according  to  the  scarcity  or 
the  abundance  of  money.  Our  normal  price  of  wheat — the 
price  upon  which  as  a  fulcrum  our  scale  of  prices  for  wheat 
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swings  up  or  down — ^is  set  absolutely  by  the  yolome  of  our 
cnrrent  money.  Therefore,  if  we  enlarge  the  volome  of  money 
as  by  a  reopening  of  oar  mints  to  silver  we  shall  raise  the 
normal  prioe  of  all  commodities. 

^' Hence,  as  we  are  conspicuously  a  nation  of  producers,  our 
national  prosperity  is  favored  by  enlarging  the  volume  of  money 
so  as  to  increase  the  prices  of  what  we  produce.  To  reopen  onr 
mints  to  silver  is  thus  to  put  a  premium  upon  production  rather 
than  upon  consumption,  and  to  bestow  upon  the  producer  a 
liberal  share  of  the  wealth  for  which  our  consumers  are  thus 
debtors.  When  such  is  done  we  may  see  an  era  of  prosperity 
that  has  come  to  stay." 

William  P.  St.  Joh5. 

6E0B6E  GUNTON. 

<<  The  present  revival  of  trade  is  the  result  of  causes  the  op- 
posite of  which  created  the  depression  which  b^^an  early  in 
1892.  Capital  is  very  heroic  when  it  feels  perfectly  safe,  but  it 
is  the  most  cowardly  thing  on  earth  with  uncertainty  or  danger 
in  sight 

« There  are  two  important  facts  that  explain  the  changes  of 
industrial  confidence.  One  occurred  in  1892,  and  the  other  in 
1894.  In  1892  both  legislative  and  executive  departments  of 
the  federal  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  party. 
This  of  itself  would  not  necessarily  have  exercised  any  particu- 
lar influence  but  for  the  fact  that  the  specific  object  of  the  new 
administration  was  radically  to  change  the  revenue  system,  which 
everybody  knew  would  disrupt  existing  industrial  and  business 
relations.  This  certainty  of  industrial  disturbance  created  un- 
certainty in  business  everywhere.  The  immediate  effect,  there- 
fore, was  cancellation  of  orders ;  closing  of  factories,  mines,  and 
furnaces ;  discharge  of  laborers  and  savage  reduction  of  wages 
all  along  the  line  until  what  was  first  a  panic  settled  down  into 
a  sullen,  widespread  industrial  depression.  Until  the  tall  of 
1894,  no  new  industrial  event  had  occurred  to  change  the  cur- 
rent and  break  the  monotony  of  solemn  depression.  The 
election  of  1894  was   an  emphatic,   unequivocal  reversid  of 
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the  electdon  of  1892,  and,  oonseqnently,  set  exactly  opposite 
forces  into  operation. 

''For  the  same  reason  that  the  election  of  1892  destroyed  bnsi- 
nesBoonfidenoe  by  assuring  anti-tariff,  and,  oonseqnently,  business 
dianipting  legislation,  the  election  of  1894  gave  the  assurance 
tliat  all  such  disturbing  legislation  should  stop,  and  at  once  created 
oonfidence.  As  soon  as  this  assurance  became  a  settled  conyiction 
eapitalists,  who  had  been  afraid  to  invest  a  dollar  in  a  new  en- 
terprise or  in  any  way  project  industry  beyond  the  narrowest 
limits  compatible  with  not  incurring  greater  loss,  began  to  take 
a  hopeful  yiew  of  the  immediate  future.  This  confidence 
steadily  increased  with  the  certainty  that  the  election  was  a  per- 
manent event,  and  railroads  and  other  industries  which  had 
been  static  for  several  years  b^^an  to  take  advantage  of  the  low 
price  of  labor,  and  made  ready  to  extend  operations  with  the 
oertainfy  that  a  return  of  prosperity  would  soon  be  at  hand. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  iron  industry  shows  the  greatest  revival  of 
aotivitieB.  It  is  not  that  there  is  an  actual  greater  demand  for 
railroad  ftciiities,  but  the  certainty  that  there  will  be  in  the  near 
fbtore  warrants  the  preparation  for  it 

''In  proof  that  this  revival  is  not  the  result  of  increased  home 
ccmsnmption  but  of  anticipation  of  fhture  prosperity,  much  of 
it  is  being  carried  on  by  borrowing  money  from  abroad  through 
the  sale  of  American  securities.  And  the  possibility  of  selling 
American  securities  is  again  the  result  not  of  the  business  now 
being  done,  but  of  the  certainty  of  returning  prosperity. 

"The  rise  of  wages  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  returning  con- 
fidence and  preparation  for  business  revival,  but  you  will 
observe  that  though  the  increase  of  wages  is  somewhat  general, 
the  amount  of  the  increase  is  very  slight  In  most  cases  five, 
and  only  in  a  very  few  ten  per  cent,  whereas  the  reductions 
were  fifteen,  twenty,  and  not  infrequently  twenty-five  per  cent" 

Oeobge  Gunton. 

fbedebio  b.  goudebt. 

"I  proceed  to  answer  your  questions,  but  without  the  slightest 
daim  that  my  opinion  upon  the  subjects  named  by  you  can  be  of 
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any  value  whatever  to  the  public    Still,  snoh  as  they  are  you 
are  welcome  to  them. 

''As  to  the  prospect  of  better  times.  Of  coarse,  the  prospect 
is  there,  and  the  whole  country  is  beg^inning  to  feel  the  benefit 
and  the  exhilaration  that  grow  out  of  general  hopefulness.  We 
have  emerged,  apparently,  from  the  sloagh  of  despond,  and  are 
looking  at  the  future  with  an  optimistic  eye.  This  only  proves 
that  a  great  country  like  ours  cannot  be  kept  down  for  an 
indefinite  i>eriod,  but  will  reassert  itself  and  will  administer  m 
one  season  the  needed  tonics  to  its  own  body.  But  it  is  only 
just  and  prudent  to  add  that  we  have  not  yet  laid  any  deep 
foundation  for  improvement  in  business.  We  want  good  crops 
in  the  South  and  in  the  West,  and  we  want  them  gathered  into 
our  bams.  So  far,  they  exist  only  in  faith,  but  alas !  Faith  is 
the  evidence  of  things  unseen,  and  those  yon  cannot  sell  to 
foreign  markets.  Still,  the  wheat  crop  ought  to  be  fairly  secure, 
providential  rains  have  made  whole  states  emerge  from  de- 
spondency, and  our  i>eople  as  a  whole  are  throwing  care  to  the 
winds.  We  shall  have  better  times,  because  we  are  bound  to 
have  them,  and  because  we  feel  satisfied  that  sullen  fortune  has 
wearied  herself  out,  and  is  tired  of  x>ersecuting  us  with  drouths 
and  storms  and  tornadoes,  sultry  winds,  and  mischievous 
strikes. 

''The  policy  of  the  West  to  make  better  times  should  be  to 
encourage  eastern  and  foreign  capital.  Kow,  capital  is  not  to 
be  bullied  or  scared  into  submission.  It  is  as  bashful  and  timid 
as  a  blushing  girl  in  her  teens,  and  a  coarse  word  or  threat  or 
any  brutality  of  treatment  will  scare  it  away  at  a  rate  of  speed 
that  no  bird  in  its  flight  can  ever  equal.  The  West  seems  to 
forget  at  times  that  it  is  closely  wedded  to  the  East ;  that  each 
needs  the  other,  and  that  jealousy  of  the  bloated  bondholdeis  of 
the  East  has  become  an  anachronism.  The  men  who,  when 
boys,  have  gone  to  public  schools  know  that  one  member  of  the 
body  cannot  suffer  without  involving  the  whole,  and  that  to  dam 
up  the  enriching  fountains  of  gold  that  flow  from  the  East  is 
simply  suicide.  And,  above  all,  the  West  should  remember 
that  capital  thrives  on  confldence  and  stability.    It  must  have 
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perfect  fiuth  in  the  integrity  of  those  that  handle  it,  and  if  it 
believeB  that  any  large  class  of  our  people  is  ready  to  tamper 
with  its  promise  or  connive  at  evasion  or  suffer  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  a  promise  to  be  frittered  away,  then  capital  will  make 
its  exiti  and  prosperity  with  it 

<<  We  cannot  afford  to  disregard  European  opinion  in  treating 
afEedrSi  whether  that  opinion  meets  with  onr  views  or  not.  As 
uidividnals  dealing  in  great  communities  to  their  mutual  satis- 
ftction  must  be  tolerant  of  each  other's  opinions,  so  must  it  be 
with  nations.  Of  course,  we  know  more  than  all  Europe  com- 
bined— that  goes  without  saying — ^but  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  by  gentle  treatment  and  confidence  to  disi>el 
European  errors,  whatever  they  may  be,  we  must  humor  them 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  There  are  many  dealers  in  the  great 
centers  of  the  European  continent  who  fear  that  we  may  some 
day  break  fiuth  with  them.  We  should  be  careful  that  no 
slipshod  expression  of  petulant  irritation  shall  encourage  such  a 
heresy.  Let  us  keep  our  name  untarnished  even  by  suspicion, 
and  the  rest  will  follow." 

F.   E.    COUDEET. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  oommefUa  oonoeming  (fffcdrB  ofin^ 
terest  to  intelligent  andpcUriotio  oUizens.  CommuniccUiona  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  governmental  and 
sooial  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Juunicipal  J^orm^ 
Cfood  Chvemment.  Law  ana  Order,  and  similar  organizations,  i»- 
cluding  ethical  ana  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  ct^ 
zenship,  are  espeMaUy  invited. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  PHiiiADELPHiA.— The  Christian  League  hu 
ACTIVITISS.  completed  its  organization   and  is  to  secure  s 

charter.  One  of  its  chief  objects  is  ''  to  confer  and 
act  in  concert  with  the  civil  authorities  in  all  the  matters  which  may 
promote  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  people."  Rev.  George 
D.  Baker,  D.D.,  is  president  and  George  Griffiths  chairman  of  the 

executive  committee. 

•    •    •    • 

Loui8ViLLE.~Under  the  efficient  and  energetic  direction  of  F.  N. 
Hartwell  (A.  I.  C),  president,  the  Good  City  Government  Club  has 
entered  upon  an  active  campaign,  with  plans  for  organization  in  all 
wards  and  precincts.  The  members  of  the  board  of  control  will  be 
chairmen  of  the  ward  meetings,  and  each  precinct  will  have  a  precinct 
chairman  to  preside  at  precinct  meetings.  The  precincts  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  ward  committees,  the  ward  committees  unda 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  control,  and  neither  will  take  any 
action  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  by-laws,  and  declaration  of 

purposes  of  the  club. 

.... 

New  York.— The  Advisory  Conunittee  of  the  (Jood  Government 
Clubs  has  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

**  Whereas,  Home  rule  is  the  foundation  of  good  government,  and 
is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  good  government  movement  in  the  city 
of  New  York, 

^^Hesolved,  That  the  subject  of  excise  regulations,  as  far  as  each  mu- 
nicipality, town,  and  village  is  concerned,  should  be  relegated  to 
the  control  of  the  citizens  of  such  locality,  and  that  they  should 
have  the  final  decision  of  the  entire  question,  including  the 
right  to  determine  whether  the  sale  of  liquor,  wines,  and  beer  should 
be  permitted  at  all,  and  if  so,  on  what  terms  and  conditions  and  at 
what  times. 

^^Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  the 
citizens  of  New  York  should  be  permitted  to  vote  upon  and  decide  the 
question  whether  or  not  liquor,  wines,  and  beer  may  be  sold  on 
Sunday. 

^^Resolvedy  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  referred  to  each  Good 
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€k>vemment  Club  in  the  confederation  for  discussion  and  ratification 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.'' 

•    •    •    • 

New  Jersey. — Political  depravity  has  of  recent  years  made  inroads 
upon  public  virtue  which  will  require  patient  and  persistent  efforts  on 
the  part  of  good  citizens  to  repair.  The  following  item,  one  of  a  num- 
ber selected  from  the  report  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature's  Committee 
of  Investigation,  is  painfully  significant : 

**  In  the  furnishing  of  coid,  luml>er,  and  other  supplies  for  the  state 
house  there  was  deliberate  systematic  swindling.  Quantities  and  prices 
were  folsely  raised,  goods  being  billed  to  the  state  and  paid  for  that 
were  never  furnished ;  large  percentages  were  added  to  bills,  sometimes 
undoubtedly  for  the  benefit  of  state  officers,  at  other  times,  possibly, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dealer.  The  state  was  by  the  collusion  of  bidders 
and  others  made  to  pay  |1,350  for  a  fiag-pole  and  flag  on  the  state  house. 
By  the  collusion  of  a  state  comptroller  and  in  the  face  of  the  protest  of 
other  slate  officers  against  the  waste,  the  state  paid  121,847  for  the  con- 
struction of  pigeon-holes  and  similar  appliances  which  could  readily 
have  been  obtained  for  |7,500,  and  still  have  affi>rded  a  liberal  profit  to 
the  maker." 

•         •         a         • 

PHiLADELPHiA.~''Our  Civic  and  Religious  Duties  toward  the 
Immigrant  Population  of  the  United  States"  was  the  subject  of  a 
stirring  address  by  Bev.  D.  G.  McMillan,  D.D.,  before  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union. 

...  a 

COHDUCT  OP  Edward  T.  Devine,  Ph.D.,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
ELSCTIONS.     can  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 

and  member  A.  I.  C.  Corps  of  Lecturers,  has  gathered 
and  published  in  The  Citizen^  of  Philadelphia,  valuable  information  as 
to  the  conduct  of  elections  in  several  cities,  as  follows : 

^^  Voting  Aocording  to  Law, — In  theory  our  government  is  based 
upon  the  will  of  the  people.  Its  whole  machinery  is  in  the  hands  of 
persons  chosen  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  electors.  It  is  funda- 
mentally important,  therefore,  that  voting  should  be  according  to  law, 
and  that  the  returns  of  election  officers  should  be  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  of  the  voting.  To  insure  these  results  the  greatest  possible 
care  must  be  taken  that  those  who  are  entitled  to  vote  should  not  be 
prevented  from  doing  so;  that  those  who  do  not  possess  the  right 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  it,  and  that  supervisors  of  elections 
should  be  honest  and  intelligent  men,  subject  to  all  practicable  checks 
upon  their  conduct. 

^^Begiatry  Lists. — The  use  of  registry  lists  is  the  ordinary  device  for 
Informing  election  officers  as  to  who  has  a  right  to  vote.  They  are 
employed  for  this  purpose  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston,  but  the  way  in  which  they  are  prepared  and  used  in  these 
cities  is  not  the  same.  The  system  in  Philadelphia  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  good  as  in  the  other  places  named.    We  venture  to  say  that  it 
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is  so  imperfect  tliat  it  is  a  question  whetlier  a  transfer  from  one  party 
to  another  of  enougii  votes  to  make  important  clianges  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  municipality  would  be  reflected  in  the  returns.  There 
are  about  1,000  election  divisions  in  this  city.  If,  in  each  division, 
an  average  of  five  votes,  cast  for  one  party,  were  counted  for  the 
other  side,  or  ten  illegal  votes  were  allowed,  there  might  be  an  error  of 
10,000  in  the  return  of  the  total  vote.  It  is  true  that  in  Philadelphis 
there  is  not  much  probability  that  a  qualified  elector  will  be  prevented 
from  casting  his  ballot,  but  the  door  is  wide  open  for  illegal  voting. 

^^Registry  Methods, — In  New  York  the  registry  lists  are  compiled  by 
officers  appointed  by  the  police  commissioners.  In  each  precinct  there 
are  four  registration  officers,  who  are  also  inspectors  of  elections.  Not 
more  than  two  can  belong  to  the  same  political  party.  In  Chicago  the 
Board  of  Election  Ck>mmissioners  selects  three  persons  for  each 
election  division,  who  serve  as  registering  officers  and  Judges  of 
elections.  They  cannot  all  belong  to  the  same  party ;  they  must  be 
householders,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  able  to  read  and  write 
English,  skilled  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  of  good 
understanding  and  capable,  and  they  cannot  hold  any  other  office, 
national,  state,  or  local.  In  Boston  there  is  a  Board  of  Registrars, 
consisting  of  the  city  clerk  and  three  other  persons — appointed  by  the 
mayor,  with  the  consent  of  the  aldermen  ;  not  more  than  two  members 
of  the  board  can  belong  to  the  same  party.  This  board  appoints  for 
each  ward  four  assistant  registrars,  who  cannot  all  be  of  the  same 
party.  In  Philadelphia  the  registration  officers,  called  assessors,  are 
elected,  one  for  each  division  \  there  is  no  educational  qualification,  and 
each  assessor  necessarily  belongs  to  the  dominant  party  in  his  division. 

^^ Election  Begiatera, — In  New  York  the  boundaries  of  all  election 
precincts  and  the  location  of  the  places  of  registration  and  revision 
are  publicly  advertised  and  can  be  found  in  an  official  publication, 
The  City  Record.  In  Chicago  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners 
must  advertise  the  registration,  and  print  the  completed  register, 
arranged  by  streets  and  numbers,  to  meet  all  demands.  Upon  applica- 
tion a  copy  is  given  to  any  resident.  In  Boston  lists  are  prepared  for 
every  precinct,  giving  each  building  in  the  city  which  is  used  as  a 
residence,  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands— with  the  names,  ages,  and 
the  occupations  of  the  persons  residing  in  it,  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
who  have  t>een  assessed  for  a  poll  tax.  These  lists  are  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  for  public  distribution.  In  Philadelphia  there  is  no 
publication  of  the  registration  lists  or  of  division  boundaries  for 
general  distribution.  The  list  for  each  division  is  to  be  found  before 
elections  on  the  door  of  the  voting  place,  or  in  the  case  of  a  temporary 
polling  booth,  at  the  assessor's  house,  but  there  is  no  ready  way  of  find- 
ing out  where  the  voting  place  is  or  the  boundaries  of  the  division. 

** Registration  Methods, — In  New  York  the  registration  begins  four 
weeks,  in  Chicago  five  weeks,  and  in  Boston  nine  weeks  before  elec- 
tion. In  all  of  these  cities  the  lists  can  be  corrected  up  to  within  two 
weeks  of  the  day  of  voting.    In  Philadelphia  the  lists  for  the  Novem- 
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ber  election  are  made  nearly  six  months  in  advance,  and  the  day  for 
correction  in  the  case  of  both  the  November  and  the  February  elections 
is  two  months  before  election  day. 

**  In  New  York  the  registering  boards  sit  four  days,  each  of  which, 
except  the  first,  is  a  day  of  revision.  Electors  must  appear  personally 
before  the  boards.  The  same  is  true  for  Chicago,  except  that  the  last 
session  is  solely  for  revision.  In  Boston  the  registry  list  is  based  upon 
that  of  the  poll  tax  assessors,  who  make  a  house  to  house  visitation, 
but  no  name  can  go  upon  the  registry  list  unless  it  appears  upon  the 
voting  list  for  the  previous  year,  or  the  bearer  of  the  name  personally 
appears  before  a  registration  board  and  proves  his  qualifications,  which 
include  his  ability  to  read  and  write.  In  all  of  the  al>ove  cities  the 
revision  of  the  lists  is  guarded  with  scrupulous  care  and  is  made  by 
boards,  the  members  of  which  belong  to  different  parties.  They  are 
also  furnished  with  the  names  of  persons  deceased  since  the  last  election. 

"  In  Philadelphia  the  revision  of  lists  is  conducted  by  the  same  per- 
sons who  prepared  them.  Each  list  is  corrected  by  one  man.  There  is 
no  provision  for  informing  him  as  to  the  names  of  persons  who  have 
died  in  his  division.  As  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  Phila- 
delphia registration  lists  it  may  be  noted  that  before  the  November 
election  of  last  year  aix»ut  8,000  names  were  struck  from  the  assessor's 
lists,  merely  as  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement  between  party  leaders. 
One  of  the  names  registered  happened  to  be  that  of  a  pug  dog. 

^^^Begistry  Revisions, — In  Chicago  and  Boston  the  acts  of  the  local 
boards  are  subject  to  revision  by  a  general  board.  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Boston,  no  vote  is  received  from  a  person  whose  name  is 
not  on  the  registry  list.  In  Philadelphia  any  man  who  takes  an  oath 
as  to  his  qualifications  and  is  vouched  for  by  a  qualified  elector  of  his 
division  is  allowed  to  vote. 

*'  In  the  three  cities  which  we  have  taken  for  purposes  of  comparison 
the  election  officers  who  superintend  the  polls  in  each  precinct  and 
count  the  vote,  are  appointed,  and  cannot  l>e  all  of  one  party.  In 
Philadelphia  these  officers  are  elected  and  in  a  large  number  of  election 
divisions  they  may  all  belong  to  one  party.  An  analysis  of  the  votes 
in  the  different  divisions  shows  that  this  is  frequently  possible. 

"It  is  idle  to  persuade  men  to  express  certain  opinions  at  the  polls  if 
illegal  voting  and  dishonest  counting  be  an  easy  matter.  Honest  men 
may  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  of  supporting  one  party  or  the  other. 
There  are  many  things  which  touch  politics,  or  are  touched  by  politics, 
in  regard  to  which  good  citizens  have  diff'erent  ethical  standards,  but 
there  can  be  only  one  opinion  among  reputable  men,  whatever  their 

pikrty,  as  to  the  duty  of  guarding  the  ballot-box  with  all  possible  care.'' 

.... 

CHSISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS       The  noble  influence  exerted  by  the  Y. 

AUD  M.  C.  a.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  de- 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP.  velopment  of   the  highest    qualities  of 

character,  has  not  yet  had  a  due  measure 
of  public  appreciation. 
The  persistent  and  pervasive  power  wielded  by  these  organizations 
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has  always  been  indirectly  contributory  to  the  promotion  of  good  citizen- 
ship. But  until  very  recently  no  general  efforts  to  make  these  aaeocia- 
tions  directly  contributory  to  this  result  have  been  attempted.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  not  the  province  of  such  organizations  to  engage  in  any 
activities  looking  to  the  promulgation  of  partisan  political  views  or  in- 
tended to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  particular  party  organization. 
It  is  probable  that  the  hesitation,  hitherto,  to  give  any  large  degree  of 
attention  to  the  citizenship  side  of  the  Christian  life  has  been  due  to 
the  fear  that  In  attempting  this  there  would  be  danger  of  introducing 
divisive  issues.  The  fact  that  efforts  properly  put  forth  are  not  at- 
tended by  this  danger  has  been  so  clearly  proven  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  need  of  summoning  all  the  forces  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  reinforcement  of  right  influences  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment is  so  obvious,  that  there  is  now  a  general  willingness  on  the 
part  of  these  influential  bodies  to  adopt  suitable  means  by  which  they 
shall  become  directly  helpful  in  elevating  the  standard  of  citizenship. 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  they  can  but  accomplish  this  result  by  influ- 
ences which  shall  lead  those  under  their  influence  to  rightly  appred- 
ate  the  responsibility  of  citizenship ;  which  shall  help  to  qualiQr  them 
for  the  intelligent  discharge  of  civic  duties,  and  which  shall  cause 
them  to  carry  into  the  activities  of  citizenship  the  unselfish  devotion 
to  truth  and  justice  In  all  things  which  should  be  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Qod-fearing  citizen. 

That  work  for  the  uplifting  of  the  standards  of  citizenship  may  be 
harmoniously  conducted  by  the  adherents  of  all  political  parties  and 
religious  creeds,  has  been  most  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  ten  years' 
entirely  successflil  experience  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics. 
This  national  institute,  in  connection  with  its  Christian  Citizenship 
Department,  now  seeks  the  codperation  of  all  Christian  associations  in 
the  great  work  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

.... 

Christian  Association  Classes  in  Civics.— The  Institute  asks 
the  ofl^cers  of  associations— young  women's  as  well  as  young  men's — 
to  invite  the  formation  of  volunteer  classes  in  civics,  composed  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  devote  some  of  their  time,  however  little,  to  the 
study  and  discussion,  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  of  afiairs  of 
vital  present  concern  to  the  welfare  of  government  and  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  society,  locally  and  generally.  The  first  aim  sought  is  the 
promotion  of  serious  thought  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  citizen. 
Such  thought  may  be  depended  upon  to  evoke  the  plans  of  procedure 
and  the  activities  which  will  enable  these  associations  to  contribute 
mightily  to  the  betterment  of  civic  and  social  conditions. 

.    .    •    • 

Professor  Qraham  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  member  of  the  Institute's  Advisory  Faculty  and  Corps  of 
Lecturers,  and  whose  able  conduct  of  the  department  of  civics  in  the 
Young  Men* 8  Era  has  given  him  a  favorable  introduction  to  association 
members  every  where,  has  consented  to  give  the  Institute  especial  assist- 
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anoe  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  codperation  of  the  associations  in  work 
of  the  character  indicated.  More  definite  statements  as  to  plans  are 
being  prepared  with  his  aid,  and  will  be  shortly  ready  for  distribution. 
It  is  proposed  that  classes,  or  circles,  wherever  even  a  few  members  are 
willing  to  accept  the  proposal,  be  formed  as  auxiliaries  ;  for  example, 
"Mt.  Hermon  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auxiliary,  American  Institute  of  Civics.'* 
The  relation  of  these  auxiliaries  to  the  Institute  will  be  wholly  volun- 
tary, and  will  not  involve  the  assumption  of  any  specific  obligations, 
financial  or  otherwise.  The  object  sought  by  the  Institute  is  solely  to 
establish  helpful  relations  in  efibrts  to  give  larger  application  to  the 
lofty  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  applied  by  its  professors  in 
the  relations  of  citizenship. 

.    •    •    . 

CIVIC  Charitibs  and  Correction.— Two  hundred  delegates 

PROBLEMS,  attended  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Charities  and  Correction,  at  New  Haven.  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  A.  I.  C,  presided,  and  presented  one  of  the  ablest  papers 
ever  read  before  the  conference.  During  the  six  days'  meeting  there 
were  thirteen  general  sessions  and  fifteen  section  meetings,  compre- 
bending  sixty  papers  advertised  by  title,  besides  any  amount  of  dis- 
cofision.  One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  field  of  civics 
is  that  to  which  this  conference  annually  contributes  the  best  thought 
of  experienced  and  earnest  workers. 

•    •    •    . 

To  Pbomotb  Temperance.— The  Roman  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union  held  a  national  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City, 
Aug^t  7,  with  an  attendance  of  some  60,000  persons.  Numerous  over- 
flow meetings  were  necessary  in  order  to  properly  care  for  the  great 
throng.  It  was  a  significant  meeting  in  its  revelation  of  the  strength 
of  the  temperance  cause  among  the  adherents  of  this  great  church,  and 
of  the  cordial  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  union  entertained  by 
the  chief  American  prelates  of  the  church,  many  of  whom  were  pres- 
ent. One  of  the  notable  incidents  of  the  occasion  was  an  address  by 
Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Police, 
in  which  he  unequivocally  declared  his  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, and  was  greeted  with  salvos  of  applause,  long  continued. 

.... 

An  Example  for  Public  Officials.— Excise  laws  enacted  under 
corrupt  legislation  with  the  intent  of  using  them  only  as  a  means  of 
levying  blackmail,  are  being  honestly  enforced  by  the  new  commission- 
ers of  police  in  New  York  City.  In  reply  to  the  maledictions  which  a 
righteous  regard  for  their  oaths  of  office  is  bringing  upon  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  commission,  says: 

"  I  had  to  choose  between  closing  all  the  saloons  and  violating  my 
oath  of  office.    I  choose  to  close  the  saloons. 

"  The  American  people  will  not  ultimately  sanction  the  systematic 
violation  of  the  law. 
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*'  I  would  rather  see  this  administration  turned  out  for  enforcing 
laws  ttian  see  it  succeed  by  violating  tliem. 

*'  I  am  an  executive,  not  a  legislative  officer.  I  indulge  in  no  theoris- 
ing about  the  performance  of  duty. 

"We  suffer  from  over-leg^lation  and  lax  administration  of  leg^ 
lation. 

*'  The  present  Excise  Law  was  enacted  by  the  party  which  is  now 
howling  against  its  enforcement. 

*'  The  law  was  enacted  as  a  political  club  for  machine  purposes. 

**  Discrimination  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Excise  Law  has  been  at 
the  bottom  of  police  blackmail  and  corruption.'' 

Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  truly,  and  his  example  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

.... 

Liberty  :  its  Secret  and  its  Peril.— Liberty  is  a  word  of  enthu- 
siasm, hope,  and  heroism,  and  yet  liberty  Lb  a  principle  of  license  and 
folly.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  speculate  about  and  to  enjoy  liberty. 
The  nations  who  have  enjoyed  liberty  have  not  speculated  about  it. 
In  France  they  have  said  most  al>out  liberty  and  know  it  the  least 
Can  it  be  that  it  destroys  liberty  to  speculate  about  it?  When  we  wish 
to  be  most  ourselves  self-consciousness  breaks  the  charm.  Liberty  is  a 
thing  to  have,  not  to  speculate  upon.  We  sometimes  think  that  the 
looser  we  are  from  binding  ties  the  more  at  liberty  one  is.  It  is  not  so ; 
the  freest  engine  Is  the  best  adjusted  one.  The  moment  I  defy  con- 
trolling forces  the  more  I  am  controlled.  We  master  nature  by  under- 
standing her.  Liberty  consists  in  a  certain  sort  of  a  negation  of  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  the  general  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is,  in  a  person, 
always  reserved  strength,  or  restraint,  which  we  admire,  and  not  the 
absence  of  restraint  Liberty  belongs  to  mature  years,  and  not  to 
youth.  That  is  the  one  compensation  in  growing  old — that  we  lose 
ourselves  in  doing  for  others,  and  so  come  into  perfect  harmony  with 
humanity,  and  your  own  soul  grows  larger  and  stronger  for  the  reason 
of  the  masse  with  which  you  move. — Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson  {A.  I,  C), 
of  Princeton^  at  Wellealey  College. 

.... 

An  Anglo-American  Court  of  Last  Resort.— There  is  nothing  I 
know  of  in  our  constitution  to  prevent  the  House  of  Lords,  if  it  should 
think  fit,  from  desiring  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  some  indirect  process,  if  not  directly,  and  as  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal favor,  to  communicate  their  collective  or  individual  opinions  on  any 
question  of  general  law,  nor,  I  should  apprehend,  can  there  be  anything 
in  the  constitution  of  that  most  honorable  court  or  the  office  of  its 
Judges  to  prevent  them  from  acceding  to  such  a  request  if  it  could  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  their  regular  duties.  It  would  be  still  easier 
for  the  Privy  Council,  a  body  whose  ancient  powers  have  never  grown 
old,  and  whose  functions  have  never  ceased  to  be  expansive  and 
elastic,  to  seek  the  like  assistance.  And  if  the  thing  could  be  done  at 
all,  I  suppose  it  could  be  done  reciprocally  Arom  this  side  with  no 
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greater  trouble.    Such  a  proceeding  could  not,  in  any  event,  be  com- 
mon.   It  might  happen  twice  or  thrice  in  a  generation,  in  a  great  and 

dubious  case  touching  fundamental  principles 

From  Westminster  to  Washington  is,  for  our  mails  and  dispatches, 
hardly  so  much  of  a  Journey  as  it  was  a  century  ago  from  Westminster 
to  an  English  Judge  on  the  northern  or  western  circuit.  Opinions  from 
every  supreme  appellate  court  in  every  English-speaking  Jurisdiction 
might  now  be  collected  within  the  time  that  Lord  Eldon  commonly 
devoted  to  the  preliminary  consideration  of  an  appeal  from  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  At  this  day  there  is  no  mechanical  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  Judgments  being  rendered  which  should  represent  the  best  legal 
mind,  not  to  this  or  that  portion  of  the  domains  that  acknowledge  the 
common  law,  but  of  the  whole.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
live  in  hoi>e  of  our  system  of  Judicial  law  being  confirmed  and  exalted 
in  a  Judgment  seat  more  than  national,  in  a  tribunal  more  compre- 
hensive, more  authoritative,  and  more  august  than  any  the  world  has 
yet  known. — Sir  Frederick  Pollock^  of  Oxford  University. 

.... 

Corporations. — The  corporation  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  but 
an  instance  in  which  a  private  interest  has  availed  itself  of  public 
ftinctions,  originally  designed  for  public  ends,  and  applied  them  to 
private  ends.  The  social  results  are  :  (1)  To  defeat  responsibility. 
The  only  guarantee  against  mischief  is  that  responsibility  should  be 
commensurate  with  liberty.  But  corporations  can  take  risks  which 
individuals  cannot.  The  great  and  dangerous  reactions  of  instability 
and  activity  are  not  due  to  great  industries,  but  industry  organized 
under  the  irresponsibility  of  corporations.  (2)  Thus  is  created  a 
peculiar  species  of  person^  property,  not  limited  by  personal  credit  or 
ability.  The  protection  of  competition  is  destroyed  and  strategic 
equality  is  made  impossible  by  indiscriminate  incorporation.  (8)  The 
moral  sense  in  business  Is  weakened,  as  there  is  no  real  person  behind 
corporations,  but  only  a  legal  personality  claiming  all  the  privileges 
intended  for  individuals ;  managers  will  do  things  they  never  would 
do  by  themselves.  Thus  corporations  having  no  soul  infect  the  com- 
munity with  the  bane  of  souUessness,  and  society  is  denied  the 
strength  of  the  principles  of  integrity  and  honor.— i^e^^griot^  Herald. 

.    •    .    • 

Undue  Reliance  on  the  State.— No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fitct 
that  of  late  years  governments  have  been  enlarging  the  scope  of  their 
action,  and  in  many  ways  for  the  good  of  mankind.  They  have 
intervened  to  protect  the  individual,  who  was  comparatively  helpless, 
especially  women  and  children,  against  cruel  industrial  usages.  They 
have  put  many  checks  on  the  greed  of  soulless  corporations.  They 
have  provided  free  public  education.  They  have  enforced  wholesome 
laws  of  public  sanitation  in  spite  of  hard-hearted  landlords.  We  all 
rejoice  in  these  and  other  similar  acts.  But  is  there  not  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  to  go  much  flirther  than  this,  and  to  resort  to  legislation 
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which  will  tend  to  break  down  the  self-reliance  and  enterprise  of  men? 
Is  there  not  a  tendency  to  ask  the  government  to  do  for  as  wliat  we 
ought  to  do  for  ourselves?  How  many  men  in  our  times  seem  to 
think  that  for  every  evil,  real  or  imaginary,  by  which  any  of  as  are 
afflicted,  some  legislative  panacea  can  be  found !  Competition,  that 
spur  to  individual  enterprise,  we  are  urgently  recommended  to  ex- 
tinguish  by  law.  Engiand  is  seriously  considering  whether  she  shall 
not  follow  Germany  in  pensioning  laborers.    .    ,    . 

There  \b  in  some  quarters  too  much  disposition  to  coddle  men  with 
the  idea  that  for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  us  there  is  any  way  for 
us  to  gain  an  honest  living  except  to  work  for  it  day  in  and  day  out 
with  all  our  might.  No  other  plan  has  ever  yet  succeeded.  We  have 
no  good  grounds  for  supposing  .that  any  other  plan  ever  will  succeed. 
It  is  demoralizing  to  a  people  to  be  cherishing  the  notion  that  by  any 
Jugglery  of  legislation  this  necessity  of  striving  with  all  our  keenness 
of  mind  and  with  all  our  industry  to  accomplish  something  can  be 
escaped. 

You  will  not  understand  me  as  commending  a  spirit  of  selfish  dis- 
regard of  others.  We  are  all  members  of  society.  All  men  are  our 
brethren,  children  of  the  one  Father,  and  we  are  iKHind  to  remember 
our  duties  to  them.  We  are  to  do  them  no  wrong.  We  are  to  help 
them  according  to  our  ability.  We  are  to  make  sacrifice  for  them,  If 
need  be.  But  what  I  am  deprecating  is  what  seems  to  me  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  substitute  for  the  old-fashioned  American  individu- 
ality and  enterprise  and  pluck,  which  hewed  down  the  forests,  turned 
the  wild  prairies  into  farms,  builded  towns  and  cities,  a  weak  and 
whining  dependence  on  Utopian  schemes  of  legislation  or  social  re- 
construction for  our  prosperity.  What  we  need  is  not  so  much  new 
laws  or  new  social  devices  as  to  keep  up  the  race  of  men,  brave, 
intelligent,  industrious,  capable  of  standing  squarely  on  their  own  feet 
and  breasting  the  storms  of  life.  So  long  as  we  can  rear  these  we  shall 
have  laws  and  a  social  organism  adequate  for  our  needs. — President  J. 

B.  Angell  {A.  I.  C),  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

.... 

The  "Peb-Dee"  Suffrage  Plan.— A  plan  for  restricting  the 
power  of  ignorance  in  the  suffhige,  proposed  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier^  who  signs  himself  "Pee  Dee," 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  the  Southern  States.  The  News 
and  Courier  describes  it  with  comments  as  follows : 

"  The  plan  in  brief  is  that  every  man,  white  and  colored,  shall  have 
one  vote  to  begin  with,  and  one  vote  additional  for  every  five  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  property  on  which  he  pays  taxes,  up  to  a  limit 
to  be  determined  hereafter,  but  not  perhaps  to  exceed  15,000.  To  extend 
the  privilege  of  an  extra  vote  no  farther  than  to  the  owners  of  |500 
worth  of  property,  according  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  estimate,  would  wipe 
out  the  colored  majority  of  40,000  voters  and  insure  a  white  ma- 
jority of  20,000  besides,  and  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the 
plan  beyond  this  point,  as  such  a  majority  would  solve  the  problem 


N. 
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eflbctoally  and  finally  and  the  lowest  property  limit  would  be  the  moet 
acceptable  and  the  best  for  every  reason. 

"  The  chief  merit  of  the  plan,  of  course,  is  its  effectiveness.  It  will 
certainly  settle  the  suffhige  question— the  most  important  and  trouble- 
some political  question  before  the  people  of  the  state,  and  the  one 
which  the  constitutional  convention  has  been  called  for  the  purpose  of 
settling.  That  much  can  be  said  in  its  fovor,  and  it  is  a  good  deal  to 
say.  So  much  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  plan  that  has  been  sug- 
gested. It  has  the  additional  merit  that  it  will  meet  the  condition  so 
imperatively  insisted  on,  and  the  promise  so  positively  made,  that  no 
white  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote.  Eveiy  white  man  can  vote 
under  the  plan. 

'*  It  has  the  additional  merit  that  it  meets  squarely  the  requirement 
of  the  federal  oonstitution  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  on 
account  of  his  race  or  color.  Every  colored  man  can  vote  under  the 
plan. 

"  It  has  the  additional  merit,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  that '  there 
is  no  place  or  temptation  in  it  for  fraud.  Ail  fare  alike.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  all,  white  and  colored.'  It  involves  no  kind  or  degree  of 
firaud  or  even  unfair  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  registration  or  election 
officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.'' 

.... 
AMERICAN  HfSTITUTB       Dr.  Carlos  Martyn,  member  A.  I.  C. 
OF  CIVICS.  Corps  of  Lecturers,  late  pastor  Sixth  Presby- 

terian Church,  Chicago,  is  delivering  in  that 
city  a  course  of  thirteen  lectures  on  **  Municipal  Reform." 

.... 

Gborob  Ausxander  Rittbr,  a.  I.  C,  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  law  requiring  the  national  flag  to  be  kept  float- 
ing over  all  schoolhouses  in  Illinois  is  now  in  force.  He  describes  the 
fee  system  of  certain  officials  in  that  state  as  '*  rotten  to  the  core,"  and 
refers  to  other  civic  evils.  But  '*  with  the  Civic  Federation  working  in 
Chicago,  with  similar  organizations  working  in  other  cities,  and  the 
A.  I.  C.  working  everywhere,"  he  thinks  the  outlook  for  the  future  flill 

of  hope. 

.... 

The  Work  op  the  A.  I.  C— !%«  Pathfinder^  Washington,  D.  C, 
refers  appreciatively  to  the  A.  I.  C,  as  follows : 

'"Gkxxl  government  through  good  citizenship,' is  the  motto  of  this 
patriotic  association  of  eminent  citizens,  whose  aim  is  to  organize  and 
promote  efforts  in  the  direction  of  good  citizenship  through  intelli- 
gence and  good  morals.  This  great  institute  now  has  a  national  body 
of  2,000  councilors,  men  actively  cooperating  in  different  parts  of  the 
coontry.  It  has  associates  in  the  faculties  of  250  colleges,  a  national 
corps  of  285  lecturers,  and  extensive  educational  and  publishing 
agencies.  In  the  latter  department  it  has  issued  in  the  last  ten  years 
the  equivalent  of  about  18,000,000  pages  of  octavo  matter.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  all  of  its  extended  and  useAil  work  has  been  accom- 
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plished  without  salaried  officers  and  in  sole  dependence  on  the  spirit  of 

citizenship  which  it  seeks  to  foster,  and  has  done  so  much  to  develop." 

•    •    •    • 
Corps  of  Lecturers. — Associations  of  citizens  in  any  part  of  the 

country  desirous  of  securing  qualified  and  dispassionate  speakers  upon 
affairs  of  .citizenship,  government,  and  social  order,  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  refer  to  the  list  of  speakers  composing  the  grand  corps  of 
lecturers  of  the  A.  I.  C.  Residents  of  all  parts  of  the  Union  are  repre- 
sented in  this  noble  body  of  patriotic  laborers.  Their  names  will  be 
found  in  the  June  number  of  this  magazine.  Inquiries  may  be  sent  to 
the  lecturers  direct,  or  may  be  addressed  to  the  Institute,  38  Park  Bow, 

New  York  City. 

.    .    •    • 

Deoennial  Record.— For  the  benefit  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  A.  I.  C.  and  for  public  information  The  American  Magazine  of 
Civics  has  issued  an  extra  publication,  wholly  devoted  to  matter  of 
public  interest  in  connection  with  the  objects,  plans,  and  history  of  the 
ten-year  work  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics.  Patriotic  citizens 
everywhere  will  find  in  the  interesting  record  of  the  successful  work 
here  presented  occasion  for  encouragement  and  gratification.  It  affords 
significant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  true  men  and  women  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  land  are  not  wanting  even  in  the  midst  of  the  pres- 
ent rampant  spirit  of  **  mercantilism,''  when  the  call  goes  forth  for 
volunteers,  meeting  to  unite  in  non-partisan  gratuitous  and  entirely 
unselfish  efforts  for  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the  highest  in- 
terests of  government  and  society.  The  A.  I.  C.  has  been  fittingly  de- 
scribed as  an  '* Academy  of  Patriotism."  Among  the  various  instlta- 
tions  of  national  scope  the  country  has  need  of  such  an  academy, 
whose  sole  purpose  shall  be  through  all  the  years  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory to  unify  and  send  forth  infiuences  calculated  to  inspire  and  per- 
petuate  the  noble  spirit  and  the  lofty  ideas  which  made  the  foundation 
of  the  American  Republic  possible,  and  which  can  alone  be  depended 
upon  to  secure  its  perpetuity  and  highest  success.  The  register  of  the 
members  of  a  national  academy  such  as  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics  has  already  become,  represents  a  roll  of  honor  upon  which  any 

citizen  may  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  his  name  recorded. 

■    .    •    . 
Patriotic  Co-laborers.— A  member  of  the  A.  I.  C,  who  ftiUy 

appreciates  its  aims,  writes  as  follows : 

<<We  must  regard  ourselves  as  co-laborers  in  efforts  to  promote  a 
revival  of  genuine  patriotism;  as  fellow-helpers  in  the  vastly  im- 
portant work  (now  for  the  first  time  entered  upon  as  a  carefully 
ordered  national  undertaking)  of  making  the  facts  vitally  related  to 
the  welfare  of  free  institutions ;  first,  an  essential  feature  in  provisions 
for  the  education  of  American  youth,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university ;  and  secondly,  a  study  commanding  the  attention  of  adult 
thinkers,  from  the  humblest  toilers  to  the  foremost  leaders,  In  the 
many  vocations  from  which  the  free  and  equal  citizens  of  the  republic 
€ome  to  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  and  all-important  privileges." 
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STEAM  AND  ELECTRICin-A  STUDY  IN  SOCIOLOGY* 

BT  PRESIDENT  A.  A.  JOHNSON,  OF  THE  X7NIVBBSITY  OF  WTOMINO. 

IN  solving  problems,  and  in  forecasting  the  fntnie,  men  are 
constantly  thrown  back  npon  fini  principles.  With  these 
principles  ftally  in  hand  as  keys,  we  may  open  new  chambers  of 
thought  and  enlarge  onr  vision  of  the  ftitnre.  Elnowledge  is, 
therefore,  relative  and  progressive. 

In  the  disonssion  and  statements  of  this  article,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  gather  np  the  great  fetcts  of  a  century's  economic  stmg- 
gles^  and,  putting  these  £EM*ts  alongside  of  present  social  condi- 
tions, seek  a  solution  of  the  twentieth  century  problem,  which 
may  be  termed  *<The  World's  Social  Orisis.'' 

The  subject  is  a  broad  and  fieur-reaching  one.  It  demands  a 
horizon  of  vision  only  to  be  had  from  the  summit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  This  theme  lays  under  its  tribute  the  past,  with 
its  successes  and  failures.  It  appeals  to  the  present,  to  know 
the  reason  of  its  struggles,  unrest,  and  conflicts.  Gathering  up 
Ae  facts  of  this  economic  Mstory,  and  interpreting  the  present 
voices,  damoring  and  discordant^  we  are  to  cast  a  prophetic  eye 
on  the  future. 

The  dose  of  this  century  witnesses  an  age  of  unrest^  conflict 
of  ideas,  and  a  general  discussion  of  the  basal  and  vital  princi- 
ples of  our  dvilization.  It  is  felt  in  the  flnandal  world,  heard 
in  the  discussions  of  diurch  gatherings  and  heresy  trials,  and 
seen  in  the  social  unrest  of  the  masses.  We  seem  to  be  in  a 
transition  period ;  and  the  opinions  of  men,  the  afhirs  of  the 

•  In  additloD  to  the  direct  qaotatloni  In  this  article,  the  writer  deslree  to  acknowl- 
edge hli  indebtedncM  to  Dr.  lUohard  T.  Ely's  **  Outline  of  EconomioB  "  and  **  Social 
Ajpeeti  of  Chrletlanity.'*  and  alao  to  Dr.  Joslah  Strong's  **  New  Era  "  tor  flusts,  as  well 
as  insi>iration  of  thoognt. 
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bnsineos  world,  and  the  social  relations  of  mankind,  seem  to  be 
<<ont  of  joint."  Problems  are  arising  on  eyery  hand  for  so- 
Intion ;  onoertainty  and  want  of  confldenoe  have  seized  the 
masses;  stagnation  and  depression  exist  everywhere  in  the 
commercial  and  financial  world,  and  men  are  looking  for  a 
Moses  who  shall  lead  the  hosts  of  onr  civilization  ont  of  the  im- 
pending IJgyptian  darkness. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  we  face  an  almost  boundless  problem 
as  we  enter  the  twentieth  century — a  problem  made  up  of  many 
minor  problems  which  overlap  and  interlace  each  other  in  a 
most  intricate  manner ;  and  the  solution  of  this  tangled  web  of 
human  conditions  will  probably  crown  some  man  as  the  greal 
American  statesman  of  the  ensuing  century. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  of  this  transition  period  is  that 
the  age  is  intensely  practical.  Very  little  regard  is  given  to  the 
theories  of  men  which  have  not  a  practical  working  basis.  Mudi 
of  the  teachings  of  sodaliBts  feil  at  this  point  They  are  too 
theoretical.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  while  optimiMUej  is  praotioal, 
and  demands  a  solution  along  practical  lines.  The  estabUshed 
and  well-accepted  theories  of  men,  as  set  forth  by  many  and 
various  schools  of  thought,  are  failing.  They  break  down  under 
the  test  of  a  practical  age.  Political  economy,  as  taught  in  many 
of  the  books  to-day,  is  too  theoretical,  and  is  only  on  the  rim  of 
the  great  problems  now  before  the  American  i>eople.  Political 
economy  must  go  deeper,  and  carry  with  it  ethical  prindples 
which  will  direct  in  the  application  of  economic  principles. 

It  is  the  individualistic  and  competitive  order  of  the  day  that 
is  filling  our  national  horizon  with  storm  douds,  and  threaten- 
ing us  with  ruin.  Whence  came  these  diseased  and  disordered 
economic  conditions  of  to-day  t  They  are  the  product  of  &tae 
economic  theories ;  theories  promulgated  by  Adam  Smith  in  his 
«<  Wealth  of  Nations,''  and  accepted  by  the  English  i>eople  over 
a  century  ago.  Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  economic  ed- 
ucation of  the  last  century,  under  the  influence  of  Adam  Smith's 
theories,  has  produced  a  selfish  individualism  which  seems  to 
have  no  regard  for  the  social  relations  of  men  which  are  basal 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  common  good  of  mankind. 
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To  dearly  diagnose  the  present  social  disorder,  and  to  estab- 
lish the  proposition  just  stated,  we  most  appeal  to  the  feusts  of 
history.  We  most  deal  with  the  facts  and  causes  of  the  English 
industrial  revolution.  Before  this  revolution  the  Bnglish  Guild 
System  of  Trades,  which  had  many  social  advantages,  went 
down  in  the  gulf  of  struggling  humanity  who  were  intensified 
by  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  that  age.  In  the  place  of  the 
guild  system  came  the  factory  system  and  the  wages  system  of 
to-day.  Here  we  find  the  beginnings  of  the  social  unrest  and 
conflict^  the  force  of  which  is  now  felt  as  a  world-wide  social 
crisis.  This  revolution  was  so  violent,  and  the  changes  in  the 
economic  forces  of  production  came  so  &st  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  the  social  life  did  not  and  has  not  adjusted  itself  to 
the  new  conditions.  The  struggle  to  do  so,  to  abandon  the  old 
itfder  and  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new,  has  brought  all  this  con- 
ftision  and  suffering  into  our  social  life.  Society,  doubtless, 
would  have  acUusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  and  men  would 
have  toiled  on  in  harmonious  social  and  industrial  relations  long 
before  this^  had  it  not  been  for  the  fidse  and  pernicious  economic 
theories  which  were  accepted  in  this  revolutionary  age  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Before  stating  these  fidse  economic  theories,  we  must  allude  to 
the  condition  of  thought  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  This  condition  of  thought  prepared  the  way 
and  made  the  acceptance  of  these  economic  theories  easy.  The 
spirit  of  the  Gromwell  revolution  a  century  before  became  promi- 
nent again  about  1760,  and  a  tremendous  revolt  was  b^gun 
against  the  whole  system  of  government,  religious,  political,  and 
economic,  and  in  &vor  of  civil,  religious,  and  economic  liberty, 
^nie  result  of  this  revolt  is  to  be  traced  in  three  distinct  and  al- 
most contemporaneous  movements.  Beligiously,  this  spirit  took 
the  form  of  the  Wesleyan  movement  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Wesley,  who  inaugurated  '' Ohristianity  in  earnest,"  both 
in  fidth  and  conduct^  as  a  protest  against  the  indififerent  and 
dead  spirit  of  the  Anglican  state  church.  Politically,  this 
spirit  expressed  itself  in  the  American  Bevolution,  producing 
patriots  like  Washington  and  Jefferson,  who  led  our  revolution- 
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ary  fatihers  to  establiBh  a  republican  form  of  government  on  the 
American  continent  as  a  protest  against  the  tyranny  of  the  mo- 
narchical governments  of  Europe.  The  restrictions  upon  trade 
and  the  industries  were -contentedly  accepted  for  a  brief  season, 
while  the  passion  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  almost  extended 
to  fionatieisnL  The  great  men  of  France  caught  the  spirit  and 
encouraged  as  well  as  aided  the  struggle  for  political  liberty  in 
America.  It  is  said  that  Bousseau  went  farther  and  '^stormed 
against  the  artificiality  of  society  and  the  restraints  of  the  indus- 
trial systems,  and  summoned  men  to  free  themselves  from  its  re- 
straints^ and  to  return  to  nature.''  This  French  thought  won 
the  sympathy  and  influenced  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  became  its 
exponent  in  America  as  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  such  a  universal  struggle  for  freedom  as  I  have  outlined 
the  economic  life  of  the  i>eople  could  not  be  left  out.  The  same 
year  that  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as- 
serting that  all  men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal,  Adam  Smith, 
a  professor  in  Glasgow  University,  published  his  '' Wealth  of 
Nations,''  said  to  be  the  most  influential  book  ever  written  on 
economics.  Its  central .  idea  is  the  same  as  that  of  Jefbiaon, 
only  applied  to  economics  rather  than  political  life.  I  qaote 
Bichard  T.  Ely's  summary  of  Adam  Smith's  economic  princi- 
ples :  '^  Men  are  by  nature  free  and  equal ;  the  law  should  not 
establish  artificial  inequalities  among  them  ;  what  men  need  in 
business  is  not  protection,  but  liberty.  Under  free  competition 
each  man  seeks  his  own  interests,  and  in  seeking  his  own  inter- 
ests promotes,  as  a  rule,  the  best  interests  of  society."  I  confees 
that  these  seem  to  be  plausible  statements,  but  most  fiEdlaoioiis 
and  vicious  in  their  effects  on  the  industrial  world. 

The  teachings  of  Adam  Smith  were  formulated  into  three  dis- 
tinct statements,  which  were  accepted  as  axioms,  and  have  been 
used  as  mottoes  in  the  industrial  world  during  the  last  centoiy : 

1.  ^^AU  men  are  by  naivre  free  and  eguoZ."  This  statement  is 
fiEdse  both  scientifically  and  philosophically.  Men  are  not, 
never  have  been,  and  never  will  be,  by  nature  ''free  and  equal" 
The  strong  and  the  weak,  the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  learned 
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and  the  ignorant  eziat  together ;  and  the  weak  mnst  necefisarily 
go  down  in  the  Btrnggle  of  competition  nnder  the  present  indns- 
trial  law,  '^  the  Bnrvival  of  the  strongestJ^  The  strong  mnst  bear 
the  burdens  of  the  weak  and  educate  the  masses  toward  an  ideal 
civilization.  Thomas  Jefferson  saw  the  fidlaoy  of  Adam  Smith's 
first  statement,  and  meant,  although  he  did  not  state  it  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  by  nature  should  be 
and  are  '*  free  and  equal  in  the  sight  of  the  law  in  a  republican 
form  of  government"  Under  such  a  form  of  government  the 
law  cannot,  and  ought  never  to  be,  a  ''respecter  of  persons.'' 

2.  ^^Ab8olute  nan-interference  of  (he  8tate^^  in  the  regulation  of 
industrial  matters.  This  was  wrong,  and  introduced  an  evil 
which  society  has  long  struggled  to  correct  In  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent industrial  history  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  such  eco- 
nomic doctrines  gave  opportunity  for  what  has  been  termed  the 
tyranny  of  ''soulless  corporations"  to  oppress  the  i>eople.  It 
deprived  the  weak  of  legal  protection  and  left  them  to  perish  for 
bread  under  the  grinding  law  of  a  selfish  individualiBm,  whose 
sole  aim  was  to  accumulate  wealth. 

3.  ^^Competition  vnU  regulate  all  industrial  evUs.^^  Adam  Smith 
practically  said  :  Destroy  the  guild  system,  remove  all  legal  re- 
strictionj  and  turn  everybody  loose  in  the  industrial  word.  Oom- 
petitdon  will  act  as  a  balance  wheel,  and  as  a  law  of  gravitation 
in  the  social  world  to  keep  every  man  at  his  best,  and  prevent 
the  evils  of  adulteration  of  food,  shoddy  in  clothing,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  laboring  classes  (masses).  But  competition  has 
miserably  fEuled.  Adam  Smith  did  not  see,  as  has  been  practi- 
cally demonstrated  a  thousand  times,  that  among  twenty  men 
comi>etition  enables  one  mean  man  to  force  nineteen  others,  dis- 
posed to  do  right,  to  be  mean  also  in  self-protection  in  business 
matters.  And  what  is  true  of  twenty  men  is  true  also  of  the 
whole  industrial  world.  These  principles  of  Adam  Smith  were 
readily  accepted  by  that  restless,  liberty-loving  age,  and  his 
book  became  a  gospel  of  economics,  and  inspired  the  economic 
policy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Adam  Smith  claimed  that 
the  adoption  of  these  economic  principles  would  make  the 
nations  wealthy.    He  was  correct  in  this  one  respect     His  prin- 
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ciples  of  eoonomios  introdnoed  that  marreloiis  factory  system  of 
England  and  the  remarkable  indnstrial  activity  of  the  past 
oentory  by  which  a  few  individuals  have  amassed  great  fortanes 
and  created  marvelous  powers  of  production  until  the  world  is 
full  of  unoonsumed  goods.  But  what  about  the  masses,  and  tiie 
vast  under-oonsumption  of  goods,  because  of  poverty,  and  the 
unequal  distribution  of  the  goods  which  these  economic  princi- 
ples, intensified  by  the  power  of  steam  and  the  inventive  genius 
of  man,  have  produced?  Yes,  we  have  great  wealth,  and  we 
have  great  poverty;  thousands,  unemployed  to-day  in  the 
United  States,  are  begging  for  work  and  asking  for  bread.  A 
nation  may  be  wealthy,  like  Bome,  and  yet  be  tottering  to  its 
fall  because  of  its  poor  and  unequal  social  conditions.  A  nation 
is  strong  when  it  has  a  high  standard  of  life  among  the  masses, 
and  a  social  compact  based  upon  ethical  principles. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  remarkable  coinddenoe, 
and  to  another  factor  which  enters  into  this  problem,  and  which 
has  intensified  the  baneful  effect  of  Adam  Smith's  economic 
axioms.  In  1769  James  Watt  invented  the  steam  engine.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  stated  by  Dr.  Ely,  that  James  Watt  and 
Adam  Smith  were  intimate  friends,  and  when  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow reftised  to  let  Watt  work  at  his  trade  because  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  gnild  at  that  place,  Adam  Smith  allowed  him  to 
set  up  a  shop  on  the  university  grounds  outside  the  city's  juris- 
diction. There  Watt  invented  his  steam  engine,  and  thus  the 
two  great  forces,  the  one  mental,  the  other  material,  which  cre- 
ated the  industrial  revolution  of  the  last  century,  were  born 
close  together.  The  substitution  of  steam  power  for  hand  power 
soon  followed,  and  its  first  infinence  was  to  stimulate  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  men,  and  this  infinence  has  followed  the  steam 
engine  wherever  it  has  gone  until  the  mechanism  it  operates, 
the  fruit  of  man's  inventive  genius,  is  the  marvel  of  this  age  of 
steam.  A  series  of  inventions  rapidly  followed  during  the  next 
fifty  years,  enabling  the  power  of  the  steam  engine  to  completely 
evolutionize  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  sUk 
goods,  and  working  a  hardship  on  the  industrial  classes  by  tiie 
confusion  of  new  methods,  and  thus  throwing  many  out  of  em- 
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ployment  The  steam  engine  and  the  blast  farnace  were  soon  ap- 
plied to  the  manafactnre  of  iron,  and  that  industry  was  revolution- 
ized. The  steam  engine  has  afforded  man  rapid  and  powerful 
means  of  transportation,  and  hastened  oar  material  civilization 
a  thoQsand  years.  The  great  ocean  steamer,  a  city  in  itself, 
stronger  than  wind  and  waves,  and  the  mighty  100-ton  loco- 
motive, as  it  moves  over  the  hills  with  its  thirty  cars,  is  the  fit 
emblem  of  oar  vigorons,  rapid,  selfish,  mercenary,  and  material 
civilization.  Neither  cares  for  a  man,  grinds  him  under  its  pon- 
derous wheels,  or  steams  on,  leaving  him  to  perish  in  the  sea. 
Neither  can  afford  to  stop  for  a  man  under  the  pressure  of  a 
selfish  competition.  Both  are  alike  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  the 
overworked  man  and  the  cry  that  comes  from  his  wife  and 
children  for  more  bread  and  a  better  home.  Both  answer, 
'*Oar  owners  care  for  dividends  and  wealth,  and  not  men."  It 
is  the  gladiatorial  days  of  Bome  over  again,  only  robbed  of  their 
cmelty  by  a  boasted  Christian  civilization,  which  is  not  Ohris- 
tian  at  all.  Under  these  conditions  we  naturally  ask  with  Dr. 
Ely,  ''  Have  all  men  become  brothers,  or  are  they  all  enemies  t " 
Opinions  will  differ,  but  few  will  claim  that  men,  in  their 
business  dealings,  are  very  brotherly.  The  'Met  alone"  theory 
of  our  civilization  leaves  every  man  to  take  care  of  himself. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  but  little  law  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  and  less  moral  sense  in  our  economic  life.  ''  It  would 
be  a  sad  mistake,"  says  Dr.  Ely,  '<  to  suppose  that  men  are  less 
moral  than  formerly,  but  circumstances  have  turned  moral  effort 
into  other  channels,  and  left  the  economic  life  relatively  non- 
ethical." 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  in  what  we  call  the  progreas  of  the  past 
was  born  a  great  foe  to  the  social  relations  of  men.  It  was  a 
selfish  individualism,  now  grown,  by  the  fostering  care  of  our 
economic  theories,  to  a  great  giant,  who  walks  through  the  land 
as  the  mighty  emperor  of  the  nineteenth  century,  dominating 
oar  i>olitics,  controlling  our  Oongress  and  legislatures,  and  say- 
ing, ^'Oive  us  liberty  to  accumulate,  no  matter  who  suffers,  no 
matter  about  the  methods,  whether  by  fair  means  or  foul,  so 
long  as  we  keep  beyond  the  grip  of  the  law.    Hands  off ;  no  in- 
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terferenoe  by  the  state,  only  give  us  liberty  to  accamolate.''  This 
individoalism  is  the  Napoleon  of  this  oentnry  who  is  attempting 
to  control  the  economic  conditions,  as  the  Napoleon  of  the  past 
attempted  to  change  the  politics  of  Enrope.  This  individual- 
ism applied  to  government,  as  expressed  in  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  has  been*a  real  blessing  to  men,  and 
has  cleared  the  ground  of  the  rubbish  of  caste  and  ''the  divine 
right  of  kings."  But  in  the  field  of  economics  it  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  society.  ''It  has  not  laid,"  says  William  Olarke,  "one 
single  stone  of  the  social  edifice  of  the  future."  It  has,  how- 
ever, given  mankind  the  most  difficult  problem  for  solution  tiiat 
has  ever  appeared.  On  one  side  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found 
selfishness,  cupidity,  and  materialistic  greed  about  external  pos- 
sessions as  the  one  great  thing  to  be  obtained.  This  spirit  of 
Dives  says :  Life  consists  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  a 
man  possesses,  and  in  this  race  of  greed  it  is  everybody  for  him- 
self and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
problem  stand  thousands  of  poor  wage-earners  unemployed,  and 
their  families  crying  for  bread  as  they  walk  the  streets,  asking 
for  work.  Yet  these  men  are  free  men,  with  the  power  of  the 
ballot  in  their  hands  and  the  spirit  of  desperation  in  their  hearts. 
Bring  these  two  factors  together  under  certain  conditions  and 
you  have  the  explosive  force  of  dynamite  to  blow  our  civiliza- 
tion into  atoms.  Such  is  the  problem  of  forces  to  be  harmo- 
nized in  the  ensuing  century. 

Now,  be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  Thomas  Oarlyle  and  John  Bus- 
kin, they  are  the  only  two  men  who  possessed  sufficient  intu- 
itional genius  to  discern  the  tendency  and  future  evil  of  indi- 
vidualism when  applied  to  church,  state,  art,  and  economics. 
Against  these  impending  social  evils  Oarlyle  wrote  and  stormed, 
and  was  abused  by  his  age  as  a  sour  cynic  But  Oarlyle  was 
right.  Time  has  vindicated  his  intuitional  genius,  and  the  next 
century  will  add  laurels  to  his  brow  in  vindication  of  his  humane 
genius. 

William  Olarke,  in  his  excellent  article  on  Oarlyle  and  Boskin 
and  their  influence  on  English  social  thought,  in  The  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  for  December,  1893,  states  Oarlyle's  perceptions 
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of  the  fntare  eflfeot  of  the  false  economic  theories  then  predomi- 
nating English  thought,  as  follows : 

Carlyle  saw  as  in  prophetic  vision  a  government  of  the  rich,  by  the 
rich,  and  for  the  rich ;  society  divided  into  two  classes,  those  with 
money  and  those  without,  and  the  latter,  be  they  never  so  free  in  mere 
theory,  being  the  slaves  of  the  former ;  a  society  dominated  by  vulgar, 
sordid  aims,  with  the  accumulation  of  money  as  its  chief  ideal,  with 
the  frantic,  eager  rush  of  competition  becoming  keener  and  more  un- 
scrupulous as  accumulation  becomes  more  and  more  difficult ;  people 
shirking  work  and  trying  to  become  rich  by  smart  trickery,  by  lucky 
plunges ;  a  heated,  feverish  anxiety  pervading  the  whole  social  body, 
excepting  the  unfortunate  '*  dead  beats ''  and  a  few  unsuccessful,  quiet 
people,  old-fasbioued  enough  to  believe  in  honesty.  Remember,  when 
you  read  Carlyle's  fervid  denunciation  of  democracy,  that  this  is  what 
he  means  by  it ;  that  is  what  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  as  the  outcome 
of  the  economic  democracy  as  it  was  understood  early  in  the  century. 

Oarlyle  was  right,  as  present  conditions  now  prove.  The 
economic  democracy  of  Adam  Smith  has  not  performed  what  it 
promiaed,  and  never  will  so  long  as  it  remains  on  the  'Met 
alone"  lines  of  selfish  individnalism.  This  individnalistio  com- 
mercialism has  invaded  everything  which  onght  to  be  held  sacred 
by  a  free  people. 

1.  It  has  a  tendency  to  make  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller 
dishonest  in  business  matters.  The  seller,  under  the  law  of 
competition,  resorts  to  shoddy  and  adulteration,  in  order  to 
undersell  his  competitor,  and  the  buyer  is  constantly  wanting 
something  cheap  in  order  to  get  a  bargain,  or  more  than  the 
▼aloe  of  his  money.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
incident,  which  happened  in  one  of  our  eastern  cities :  A 
wealthy  manufacturer  was  walking  along  one  of  the  residence 
streets.  He  was  a  man  who  had  made  his  wealth  by  buying 
cheap  and  selling  at  high  prices,  and  by  adulteration,  as  well  as 
the  various  '' tricks  of  the  trade."  He  came  across  two  boys  on 
the  side- walk  selling  lemonade.  The  boys  were  about  twenty- 
five  feet  apart  He  stopped  at  the  first  boy  and  asked  the  price 
of  lemonade,  and  was  informed  that  it  was  five  cents  a  glass. 
He  went  on  to  the  other  boy  and  asked  the  price  of  lemonade, 
and  was  told  it  was  two  cents  a  glass.  The  wealthy  man  said 
he  would  take  a  glass.  The  boy  served  him,  and  after  drinking 
the  lemonade  and  paying  his  pennies,  this  wealthy  manufac- 
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tnrer  turned  to  the  boy  and  said,  ^^  And  now,  my  little  man,  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  how  you  can  sell  lemonade  at  two  cents  a  glass ; 
this  kind  of  competition  will  run  the  other  boy  out  of  businesB 
and  make  you  wealthy.''  The  boy,  who  had  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  replied,  ^'Now,  Mister,  that's  all  right;  that  other 
fellow  is  my  partner ;  he  is  my  brother.  But  the  puppy  fell  in 
my  lemonade  last  night  and  I  am  selling  it  out  cheap." 

2.  It  has  debauched  our  politics  by  the  mercenary  ^'spoils 
system."  Party  pripciples  and  platforms  are  abandoned  with- 
out hesitation  by  factions  clamoring  for  office,  and  willing  to 
make  any  kind  of  promises  to  get  these  offices.  Lowell  pats 
this  ** spoils  system"  in  its  true  light  when  he  writes : 

"  Ef  you  get  me  Inside  the  White  House 
Your  head  with  lie  I'U  kindly  o'nint, 
By  getting  you  inside  the  light  house 
Close  by  the  end  of  Jaalam  p'int." 

Patriotism,  the  social  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  are  trailed  in  the  dust  by  the 
trading  of  politicians.  Oombinations,  barter,  and  sale  for  office ! 
Is  that  democracy  t  Is  that  the  genius  of  Bepublican  instita- 
tionst  No.  Democracy  means  the  rule  of  the  people;  it  does 
not  mean  the  rule 'of  politicians  any  more  than  of  kings.  Walt 
Whitman  aptly  says :  ''The  never-ending  audacity  of  elected 
persons  who  are  constantly  putting  up  the  fences  for  another 
term  is  now  a  greater  menace  to  human  progress  than  is  the 
power  of  any  sovereign  living." 

3.  Our  theology  and  religion  have  been  tainted  with  individ- 
ualism and  distorted  by  a  selfish  sectarianism  which  the  massee 
dislike.  The  masses  believe  in  Christ  and  his  humanitarian 
spirit,  and  not  in  the  modern  churchism  of  to-day.  We  have 
emphasized  only  one  side  of  theology.  We  have  talked  aboat 
€k)d,  his  attributes,  and  man's  relation  to  the  Creator,  and  have 
said  but  little  about  the  Christian  sociology  of  the  Gtospel,  and 
''  loving  our  neighbor  as  ourselves."  We  have  been  urging  men 
to  strive  for  heaven  and  avoid  hell,  forgetting  that  heaven  and 
hell  are  here  on  earth,  dependent  on  human  conduct,  no  matter 
what  the  creed  or  faith  may  be.    The  truly  redeemed  soul  is  not 
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aelfish,  Beekiog  a  ''house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heayenS)"  bnt  interested  in  heaven  on  earth  in  hnman  hearts, 
made  so  by  the  right  social  relations  of  all  men.  Too  mnoh 
creed  \  too  mnoh  one-sided  theology ;  too  mnoh  chnrchism  ;  too 
little  of  the  Christ  spirit  in  social  relations. 

4.  Onr  sentiments,  and  the  love  of  the  pnre  and  the  esthetical 
in  literatore  and  in  life  generally,  have  been  vitiated  by  the  mer- 
cenary spirit  of  this  money-getting  and  money-loving  age.  Onr 
press  and  light  literature  are  prostituted  to  the  almighty  dollar. 
When  some  men  write  the  question  asked  is,  ''Will  it  pay; 
is  it  sensational  \  will  it  please  the  publisher,  who  serves  these 
worshipers  of  the  goddess  of  fun  and  money  t"  not,  "Is  this 
thought  true;  will  it  inspire  noble  conduct t"  When  the  sen- 
timent of  America  was  struggling  with  the  problem  of  selecting 
a  national  flower,  an  editor  of  a  daily  paper  expressed,  in  sar- 
casm more  than  in  poetry,  the  thought  of  the  vast  majority 
about  this  subject  of  beauty  when  he  said : 

*'  France  has  the  lily,  and  England  the  rose ; 
And  everybody  knows  where  the  shamrock  grows. 
Scotland  has  the  thistle  that  grows  on  the  hill| 
But  the  emblem  of  America  is  the  One  Dollar  Bill.'' 


this  mercenary  utilitarianism,  which  dethrones  art  and 
destroys  sentiment,  Buskin  protested  as  he  followed  Oarlyle  in 
his  comprehensive  vision  of  the  future  effect  of  economic  dem- 
ocracy on  the  artistic  sense  of  the  people.  Buskin's  "  Political 
Economy  of  Art"  is  a  protest  against  the  greatest  curse  in 
America,  "  the  perpetual  domination  of  business,"  the  wild  rush 
of  competition,  which  robs  men  of  the  leisure  necessary  to  ad- 
mire and  e^joy  the  beautiful. 

In  this  awful  rush  of  business  success  means  great  wealth,  and 
wealth,  selfishly  acquired,  means  luxury.  "Luxury,"  says  Dr. 
Ely,  "is  materialistic  and  selfish;  it  retards  the  mental  and 
spiritual  development  of  a  people,  and  tends  to  impoverish  a 
nation."  The  result  of  past  economic  theories  and  forces,  to- 
gether with  their  effect  on  civilization  and  society,  is  a  social 
crisis,  world-wide  and  international,  and  as  yet  no  panacea  has 
been  found  to  quiet  the  discontent  of  the  masses.    The  work  of 
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the  nineteenth  centary  has  been  one  of  preparation,  and  irre- 
sistibly leads  np  to  this  social  crisis,  which  the  twentieth  centmy 
most  face  and  settle.  The  nineteenth  centary  has  been  one  of 
democracy  in  almost  e^ery  respect ;  and,  as  Dr.  Strong  pats  it, 
^'Democracy  necessitates  popular  education,  and  popnlaredn- 
cation  multiplies  popular  wants.  If  the  many  have  the  same 
wants  as  the  few,  they  will  demand  the  same  means  of  gratify- 
ing those  wants.  To  give  the  poor  like  tastes  with  the  rich  is 
to  create  an  inevitable  demand  for  substantial  equality  of  con- 
dition, and  to  stimulate  discontent  until  such  equality  is  se- 
cured." We  have  had  a  century  of  popular  education,  and  now 
we  have  the  popular  discontent  of  the  masses,  a  discontent  that 
is  widespread  and  clamorous.  Time  forbids  me  to  outline  this 
discontent,  but  the  restless  masses  are  reading  and  thinking,  and 
what  they  think  and  propose  will  ultimately  determine  onr 
future  civilization. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  world-wide  social  crisis t  I 
will  let  Dr.  Strong  answer  in  language  better  than  I  can  com- 
mand : 

It  is  as  true  of  society  as  of  the  individual,  that  self-dissatisfaction  is 
a  sign  of  upward,  not  downward,  movement.  Popular  contentment 
marks  a  stagnant  civilization — China;  popular  restlessness  marks  a 
progressive  civilization— Japan.  New  wants  are  rungs  In  the  ladder  of 
progress  ;  and  civilization,  reaching  up  to  them,  mounts  to  something 
higher. 

The  discontent  of  the  masses  means  that  they  feel  the  pulsations  of 
a  new  life,  born  of  increased  intelligence.  As  we  have  seen,  to  add  to 
a  man's  knowledge  is  to  enlarge  his  horizon,  to  make  him  conscious  of 
new  wants,  and  to  show  him  new  possibilities.  The  popular  ferment 
of  to-day  means  a  struggle  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  a  new  and 
larger  life. 

Twice  before  in  modern  times  has  there  been  a  deep  and  widespread 
discontent  among  the  people— once  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  once  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revola* 
tion.  Certain  conditions  which  appeared  just  l)efore  the  former  reap- 
peared just  l)efore  the  latter.  It  is  most  significant  that  these  same 
conditions,  among  the  most  important  of  which  is  popular  discontent, 
have  again  reappeared. 

The  first  of  these  great  movements  was  primarily  religious,  the  sec- 
ond was  political,  the  third  wili  be  social  and  economic.  The  first 
destroyed  spiritual  despotism  ;  the  second  struck  the  death-blow  of 
political  despotism  ;  is  it  not  quite  possible  that  the  third  will  put  an 
end  to  economic  despotism  ? 
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These  i>aragraph8  give  Dr.  Stroog's  philosophic  and  historic 
reHsoDS  for  his  '^New  Bra,"  which  is  to  be  a  solation  of  oar 
^reat  sociological  problems  along  the  lines  of  a  peaceful  evoln- 
tion.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Strong  is  rights  and  ^^that  men  are  un- 
coDscioiisly  seeking  to  harmonize  in  modem  society  the  two 
ipreat  principles  of  individualism  and  organization,  and  so  to 
readjust  our  social  and  economic  relations  as  to  coordinate  these 
two  seemingly  conflicting  principles."  Oan  this  be  donet  I 
think  so,  with  the  aid  of  a  superintending  Providence,  who  has 
never  lost  sight  of  the  world  in  its  upward  progress  of  liberty 
«nd  noble  manhood. 

It  is  a  &ot  of  history  that  the  world  of  numkind  thinks  slowly 
and  moves  like  a  great  i>endulum  in  its  arc.  But  Ood  limits  the 
extremes  and  starts  the  pendulum  backward  in  its  movements. 
Some  day  we  will  settle  down  to  the  center  of  the  arc  and  And 
the  troth,  which  is  always  found  between  the  extremes.  For  a 
oentory  the  pendulum  has  been  swinging  toward  the  extreme  of 
individnaliBm,  till  a  fearful  social  crisis  is  upon  us.  In  this 
social  crisis  the  pendulum  has  started  in  the  other  direction 
toward  a  better  social  organization,  which  shall  be  dominated  by 
the  ethics  of  the  Golden  Bule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

A  century  after  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  which  has 
so  ministered  to  a  rampant  individualism,  another  force  appeared 
in  our  civilization.  It  is  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  electricity.  It 
begins  with  Edison,  and  will  find  its  culminating  glory  in  the 
twentieth  century.  Electricity  means  now,  without  any  regard 
to  its  future  application,  illumination,  social  unity,  and  sympa- 
thetic brotherhood,  as  symbolized  by  the  electric  light,  the  tele- 
graph, and  telephone — all  prophetical  of  a  better  social  organi- 
sation, based  upon  the  brotherly  sympathy  and  the  dose  relations 
of  mankind.  Already  the  wail  of  sorrow  and  the  note  of  sym- 
pathy come  and  go  across  the  Atlantic  and  the  world  gathers 
around  our  breakfiE»t  table  by  means  of  daily  press,  as  neigh- 
b(MS)  kings,  parliaments,  wars,  famines,  pestilences,  strikes,  and 
the  thoughts  of  great  social  and  political  leaders  are  there.  As 
we  read  our  horizon  widens,  and  the  world  sits  at  our  feet  Our 
amotions  are  stirred  and  sympathy  flows,  and  were  it  not  for  our 
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pressiDg  bnsinees,  which  prevents  reflectioD,  we  would  enter  the 
love  and  sense  of  a  world-wide  brotherhood. 

We  are  now  living  in  the  sociological  age  of  the  world.  ItB 
problems  are  to  be  solved.  Sbtving  stated  the  problem  and  the 
discontent  with  present  conditions,  I  now  ask  where,  whence, 
and  what  is  the  solution  t  Oan  education  solve  the  problem  t 
Ko.  Education  does  not  of  itself  make  people  better  off.  What 
it  does  is  to  awaken  aspirations,  quicken  latent  powers,  create 
new  wants,  and  raise  a  healthy  discontent,  and  so  pave  the  way 
for  those  changes  which  men  hail  as  the  dawn  of  better  days. 
We  have  had,  and  are  having,  the  education,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  present  condition.  Education  is  the  electric 
light  of  the  twentieth  century.  Its  shining  has  caused  men  to 
see  that  old  ways  are  unsatisfactory,  and  old  principles  need  new 
adjustments  and  applications.  Because  of  this  education,  Long- 
fellow said  : 

''  Out  of  the  shadow  of  night 
The  world  moves  into  light ; 
It  is  daybreak  everywhere." 

Oan  socialism,  bom  in  France  and  Germany  and  transferred  to 
America  with  some  modifications,  solve  our  social  difficulties  1 
I  answer,  No.  Socialism  is  theoretical,  has  great  weakness,  and 
is  impracticable.  It  has,  however,  rendered  good  service  to  so- 
ciety by  calling  attention  to  social  problems,  compelling  us  to 
look  at  all  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  wel&ie, 
and  not  merely  of  the  individual  gain,  and  urging  upon  us  the 
Amotions  of  government  as  regards  all  industrial  activities.  Dr. 
Ely  says:  ^< Socialism  makes  its  strongest  daim  in  its  plea, 
first,  for  a  scientific  organization  of  society,  and,  second,  for  a 
just  distribution  of  the  annual  social  income."  '^Justice  is 
also  a  strong  plea  in  the  progress  of  socialism,  and  this  appeals 
to  our  ethical  sentiment."  The  basal  proposition  of  socialism 
is,  that  competition  is  wasteful  and  oppressive ;  therefore,  they 
ask  for  intervention  of  the  state,  which  shall  give  us  coercive 
codperation  for  all  competitive  pursuits,  and  government  con- 
trol for  monopolistic  undertakings.  Socialism  says,  ^^  Expand 
the  business  functions  of  the  government,  until  all  business  is 
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absorbed."  Then  we  shall  have,  says  the  sooialiBt,  ^'distriba- 
tive  jnstdee"  dispensing  the  annnal  products  of  society.  Here 
is  the  weakness  of  socialism,  and  its  impracticable  nature.  It 
deprives  men  of  freedom,  and  would  not  work  in  actual  life* 
Besides,  if  the  government  should  fall  into  vicious,  mercenary, 
and  unscrupulous  hands,  the  last  state  of  society  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  The  domination  of  such  an  industrial  principle 
is  dangerous  to  our  civilization — feur  more  dangerous  than  the 
''competitive  mercantilism"  which  now  threatens  us.  The 
freedom  of  man  must  not  be  impaired.  Therefore,  social  reform 
is  what  the  next  century  demands.  It  must  be,  as  has  been  said,, 
a  free  and  peaceful  evolution  of  our  industrial  institutions,  but 
not  a  radical  departure  from  our  fundamental  civil  institutions. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  our 
civil  institutions  are  as  elastic  as  the  Gh)spel.  They  fit  the  con- 
ditions of  every  age,  and  afford  us  ample  scope  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  new  conditions  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law. 

Where,  then,  can  we  find  the  force  that  is  reformatory,  and 
yet  preserves  all  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  t  That  force  is 
found  in  the  GkMspel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  ethical  teachings. 
This  Gtospel  does  not  contain  a  detailed  system  of  social  science^ 
and  especially  of  organized  industries ;  but  the  principles  of  a 
sound  sociology  are  found  in  Christianity.  The  ethics  of  the 
Golden  Bule  must  leaven  competition,  and  the  gospel  of  the- 
brotherhood  of  man  must  eradicate  the  selfishness  and  tyranny 
of  rich  men  and  great  corporations.  It  seems  dear  that  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  presents  the  only  theory  of  industrial  and  social 
order,  and  that  the  reforms  of  this  age  must  be  accomplished  under 
the  guidance  of  Christian  sociology.  The  methods  of  Christian- 
ity are  individualistic,  and  the  ethical  redemption  which  society 
needs  must  still  depend  upon  the  divine  redemption  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  While  this  is  true,  it  is  also  i>06sible  for  Christian  men 
to  formulate  the  principles  of  Christian  sociology,  based 
upon  the  Gtolden  Bule  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Christianity  has  marvelously  changed  the  civilization  of  tho 
world  during  this  century,  has  banished  slavery  from  the  earth, 
and  now  faces  the  greatest  problem  of  the  age.    It  seems  that  if 
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Ohristianity  is  to  endure  it  most  find  its  final  triumph  among 
men  in  the  new  and  better  adjostments  of  our  social  and  indus- 
trial  relations.      K  Christian   law  can  beoome  the  ultimate 
authority,  to  rule  oar  social  practices,  then  we  may  hope  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  our  present  difficulties.    The  church,  used 
in  its  broad  and  catholic  sense,  is  the  representative  of  the  re- 
formatory force  which  is  to  produce  the  coming  society.    Bat 
the  church  of  to-day  does  not  reach  the  masses.    Why  t    For  a 
<3entury  the  church  has  been  saying,  '^Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  mind,"  emphasizing  only  one  side  of  theology,  and  thus 
ministering  to  an  individual  Ohristianity,  which  was  fehiniriiig 
all  the  time  of  heaven,  and  but  little  of  earthly  relations.    Baft 
Jesus  said  that  the  second  commandment  was  as  important  as 
the  first:     ^'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyseUl"     '^On 
these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
The  church  has  not  emphasized  the  second  commandment^  has 
not  insisted  on  love  and  brotherhood  in  human  conduct  and 
business  relations,  and  has  not  taught  a  Ohristian  sociology  based 
on  the  ethics  of  the  Golden  Bule.    The  church  believes  in  tlie 
importance  of  all  this ;  it  is  implied  in  her  teachings^  but  she 
has  not  emphasized  and  enforced  it  in  her  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment.    The  masses  dislike  individualism  in  churches  and 
religion,  and  turn  away  with  the  same  feelings  that  lead  them 
to  resist  the   tyranny  of  oppressive  industrial  corporations. 
Strange  to  say,  the  masses  are  not  looking  to  the  ohurdies 
and  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  land  to  aid  them  in  the  con- 
fiict  for  a  higher  standard  of  life  and  better  social  relations. 
And  yet  the  Gh)spel  of  Jesus  CShrist  is  to  redeem  the  world,  as 
well  as  men,  and  bring  about  a  bro^jherhood  in  social  conditions. 
The  Qoepel  is  world-wide  in  its  principles,  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  the  ethics  of  Jesus  is  the  only  force  suitable  to  deal 
with  the  conditions  of  the  world-wide  social  crisis ;  uniting  or- 
ganized capitaUsts  and  organized  laborers  in  a  helpfiil,  coopera- 
tive brotherhood,  and  alike  protecting  the  interests  of  all  by 
that  great  law  of  love,  the  Golden  Bule. 
The  church  is  awaking  to  her  great  opportunity,  and  will 
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meet  the  emergency  of  the  next  oentnry.  Institatioiial  ohorcheSy 
misBioiis  to  the  poor,  the  boilding  and  endowing  of  hoBpitals, 
«nd  the  gospel  of  Christian  sociology,  all  proclaim  that  the 
ohnroh  will  yet  rescne  the  masses,  solve  their  social  problems, 
and  leaven  society  with  a  universal  brotherhood.  Here  is  my 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  coming  society. 

When  the  church  fnlly  embraces  her  opportunity  and  meets 
the  conditions  of  to-day  with  the  emphasized  ethics  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ,  and  statesmen  apply  these  principles  in  the 
solation  of  present  problems,  then  the  outlines  of  the  coming 
society  may  be  seen  and  portrayed  as  follows : 

In  theology,  the  coming  society  will  be  Christo-oentric.  His 
life,  his  spirit  of  sympathy  and  tender  regard,  will  unite  all 
sects  into  a  federation  of  brotherhood  which  will  soon  bring  the 
'' kingdom  of  righteousness''  on  earth.  Dr.  Strong  says,  ^^In 
adopting  B  Plwibw  Unum  as  the  motto  of  the  United  States, 
our  political  fathers  unconsciously  adopted  what  seems  to  be 
God's  motto  of  the  universe ;  and  it  will  be  the  motto  of  the 
I>6rfected  society  toward  which  the  world  is  moving." 

In  economics,  the  coming  society  will  be  inaugurate,  profit- 
shuring,  and  capital-sharing  in  all  great  industrial  enterprises, 
and  the  law  will  see  that  every  man  gets  his  rights,  if  he  works, 
is  competent,  and  merits  success.  Then  we  shall  have  a  reign  of 
industrial  peace,  and  strikes  will  be  no  more.  Wasteful  com- 
petition will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  age  of  ^^  shoddy  " 
and  adulterations  will  be  history,  of  no  value,  except  to  show 
the  trials  of  past  generations.  Among  the  nations  we  shall  have 
peace,  no  great  standing  armies  Impoverishing  a  people  with 
their  burdensome  taxes ;  diplomacy  will  be  confined  to  indus- 
trial and  commercial  afEetirs,  and  arbitration  will  protect  national 
interests  and  settle  international  disputes.  Then  we  shall  have 
in  reality  Tennyson's  vision  seen  in  Locksley  Hall : 

"  When  the  war-drums  throb  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are  Airled, 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

The  coming  society  will  dethrone  politicians  and  become  a 
brotherhood  in  public  relations  and  social  interests.  Bich  men 
we  shall  have,  but  they  will  be  respected  for  their  intelligence 
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and  ObristiaQ  manhood.  No  select  cirdes  of  wealthy  aristocracy, 
living  in  loxnry  while  humanity  is  dying  for  bread  in  back 
alley  tenements.  A  universal  benevolence  and  a  Christiaii 
sentiment  will  compel  the  strong  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the 
weak.  Woe  be  to  the  man  who  plays  '*  Shylock  "  in  those  days, 
evicting  his  tenants  and  grinding  his  brother  into  the  dust  to 
collect  the  last  pound  of  fiesh.  In  short,  the  coming  society 
will  be  based  upon  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  All  caste  spirit  obliterated ;  the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
capitalist)  the  skilled  laborer,  the  professional  man,  the  artisan 
— all  cultured  and  permeated  with  Ohrisf  s  spirit  of  charity  and 
tender  regard,  will  give  to  the  coming  society  its  respl^ident 
brotherhood.  The  gospel  and  ethics  of  Him  who  has  become 
the  world's  great  Teacher  will  bring  this  desirable  state  of  so- 
ciety by  a  peaceful  evolution.  When  t  In  answer,  I  dose  tiiis 
artide  in  the  noble  language  of  William  Clarke : 

Not  till  the  general  mind  ia  set  in  the  direction  of  something  higher 
than  mere  mechanism,  mere  accumulation,  mere  business ;  not  till 
there  is  a  reaching  forward  into  a  higher  plane  of  the  general  human 
oonsciousnees,  will  our  political  and  social  life  he  hotter. 

If  men  believe  in  a  lie,  if  they  act  a  daily  ftuud,  that  lie,  that  firaod 
will  haunt  them  everywhere ;  it  will  vitiate  their  art,  degrade  their 
literature,  lower  their  politics,  destroy  their  affections,  and  send  the 
social  order  of  which  they  are  a  part  down,  down,  down  into  rain,  as 
so  many  civilizations  have  perished  on  this  planet  of  tragedy  and 
mystery.  We  must  have  the  interaction  of  the  two  forces— social  re- 
form on  the  one  hand,  individual  aspiration  on  the  other.  We  moBt 
humanize  our  industry  and  purifjr  our  politics.  We  are  here  on  this 
earth  for  one  thing  only— to  create  what  St.  Augustine  called  "  The 
City  of  €k)d  "—which  is  not  a  celestial  palace  of  precious  stones  beyond 
the  douds,  in  the  distant  recesses  of  the  luminous  ether,  but  which  is 
reared  in  the  nearer,  and  yet  deeper,  and  more  unfathomable  reeeeseB 
of  the  human  soul. 

A.  A.  JomreoK. 


THE  DECADENCE  OF  HOME-OWNERSHIP. 

BY  H.  li.  BLISS. 

AN  artide  in  a  late  number  of  The  Amebioan  Magazine 
OF  CiYics,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Collins,  showing  the  decadence  of 
home-owning  callB  forth  from  the  Honorable  Gilbert  L.  Eberhart 
a  reply  published  in  the  March  number,  in  which  he  inveighs 
against  modem  reformers  in  a  manner  which  calls  to  mind  the 
denunciations  of  forty  years  ago  from  the  defenders  of  conditions 
then  existing. 

Oould  the  feeling  then  prevalent,  North  as  well  as  South,  re- 
garding such  men  as  Garrison,  Lovejoy,  Parker,  Phillips,  and 
others  who  appealed  to  the  higher  law  in  their  denunciations 
of  an  institution  that  was  at  that  time  defended  from  the  pulpit 
as  of  divine  origin  have  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Eberhart  denouncing  present-day  reformers  as  '^  one  of 
the  curses  of  our  country ''  t 

«Thi8  dass  of  writers  and  orators,"  he  says,  '^is  never  happy 
save  when  finding  fault  with  the  present  condition  of  society,  or 
foreboding  the  dire  calamities  which  in  their  opinion  are  sure  to 
fall  on  our  nation  unless  the  people  at  once  totally  forsake  all 
their  familiar  and  long-established  codes  of  morals,  customs^  and 
well-tested  laws  of  civilization,  and  substitute  for  them  the  wild 
and  futile  theories  of  these  modem  reformers."  The  fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  black  as  well  as  white, 
then  seemed  to  all  save  the  reformers  as  ^^wild  and  futile"  a 
theory  as  now  seems  the  equal  right  of  all  men  to  the  enjoyment 
of  natural  opportunities. 

Then,  as  now,  it  seemed  to  all  such  as  Mr.  Eberhart  that  ^^the 
result  of  all  this  is  a  dissatis&ction  with  preseut  conditions  of 
life  and  restlessness  that  is  ready  on  very  slight  or  no  provoca- 
tion whatever  to  invade  the  domain  of  peace  and  good  order 
with  the  destractive  spirit  of  disregard  of  law  and  the  ultimate 
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and  total  defeat  of  the  good  results  which  only  obedience  to  law 
and  jealous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others  ever  have  achieyed 
or  ever  can  achieve  so  long  as  civilization  shall  endure.'' 

The  agitation  of  the  slavery  questi<Hi  seemed  forty  years  ago 
inconsistent  with  a  ^'jealous  regard  for  the  rights"  of  the  slave- 
holder ;  present  agitation  seems  inconsistent  with  a  jealous  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  those  who,  through  the  enjoyment  at 
special  privileges,  appropriate  the  product  of  others'  toiL  The 
ownership  of  men  was  once  considered  ad  well  tested  a  law  of 
civilization  as  is  private  ownership  of  land  at  the  present  time. 
Those  engaged  in  the  present  crusade  for  human  freedom  main- 
tain that  private  ownership  of  land  involves  the  practical  owd- 
ership  of  those  who  dwell  upon  it.  This  was  discerned  by  some 
of  those  engaged  in  the  crusade  against  chattel  slavery,  Geiritt 
Smith  making  the  striking  prophecy,  '^Abolish  slavery  to-morrow 
and  land  monopoly  would  pave  the  way  for  its  reestablishment^" 
and  Horace  Oreeley  asserting,  ^^  Wherever  the  ownership  of  the 
soil  is  so  engrossed  by  a  small  part  of  the  •  community  that  the 
&r  larger  number  are  compelled  to  pay  whatever  the  few  may 
see  fit  to  exact  for  the  privilege  of  occupying  and  cultivating 
the  earth  there  is  something  very  like  slavery." 

Mr.  Eberharf  s  denunciations  of  present-day  reformers  were 
called  forth  by  Mr.  Gollins'  exhibition  of  fisMSts  disclosed  by  our 
census  investigations  regarding  farms,  homes,  and  mortgages. 
In  reply  he  maintains  that  our  people  who  are  tenants  are  so 
from  choice,  and  declares  that  '^  every  man  who  has  the  health 
and  the  will  to  get  a  home  in  America  can  do  it,"  and  dtes  Hr. 
Gollins  to  the  fact  that  '^in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  one  hun- 
dred thousand  homes  were  built  by  poor  men  in  twenty-five 
years  by  the  aid  of  building  and  loan  associations." 

Mr.  Eberhart's  statement  as  to  home  building  in  Philadelphia 
is  likely  true,  as  that  city  has  been  famed  as  the  city  of  homes^ 
this  being  so  only  serves  to  establish  beyond  controversy  the  con- 
tention of  Mr.  Gollins  that  landlordism  is  rapidly  increasing,  for 
our  census  investigations  show  that  of  the  homes  in  that  dty  bnt 
46,489  were  in  1890  owned  by  their  occupants,  and  that  of  these 
nearly  thirty-nine  per  cent  were  incumbered.    Of  the  204,292 
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families  in  that  city  owniDg  or  renting  homes,  77.24  per  cent 
hire  and  but  13. 95  per  cent  own  their  homes  free  of  incnmbrance. 
Allowing  for  the  homes  owned  by  the  wealthy,  how  many  of  the 
hundred  thousand  homes  bnilt  by  poor  men  remain  the  property 
of  that  daBSt  Mr.  Eberhart's  showing  of  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  owned  homes  in  certain  of  the  newer  states  seems 
but  an  evasion.  With  increased  population  there  are,  no  doubt, 
in  those  localities  absolutely  more  owned  homes  than  formerly, 
though  relatively  there  are  less. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  owned 
and  rented  homes,  in  which  a  Kansas  dugout  counts  equally  with 
a  valuable  city  home,  is  more  &vorable  than  would  be  a  compari- 
son of  the  value  of  such  homes.  In  Oklahoma  and  other  locali- 
ties where  the  presence  of  population  has  not  yet  greatly  in- 
ereased  land  values  home-owning  is  the  rule,  but  as  Mr.  Eber- 
hart  shows,  in  cities  of  100,000  population  seventy- seven  per 
cent  are  renters,  ''thus  proving,"  he  asserts,  ''as  I  have  already 
said,  that  many  find  it  cheaper,  especially  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  to  rent  than  to  own  homes."  Strange  logic,  surely, 
for  to  suppose  that  this  proves  that  the  people  are  tenants  from 
choice  is  to  assume  that  the  masses  are  provided  with  means  to 
purchase,  if  they,  choose,  the  homes  they  occupy.  As  to  the 
condition  of  the  tenant  class,  the  writer  would  refer  Mr.  Eber- 
hart  to  an  article  on  the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States  pubUshed  in  the  PolUiodl  Science  Quarterly  for  December, 
1893,  from  the  pen  of  Ctoorge  EL  Holmes,  who,  with  John  S. 
Lord,  had  charge  of  the  investigations  of  the  present  census  re- 
garding farms,  homes,  and  mortgages.  After  stating  his  method 
of  estimation,  Mr.  Holmes  says:  "Otherwise  stated,  ninety- 
one  per  cent  of  the  12,690,152  families  of  the  country  own  no 
more  than  about  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  wealth,  and  nine 
per  cent  of  the  families  own  about  seventy-one  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Four  thousand  and  forty-seven  families 
are  worth  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  fifteen  billions  of  dol- 
lars— say  twelve  billions,  or  about  a  fifth  of  the  nation's  wealth. 
Only  nine  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  owned  by  the 
tenant  fiunilies  and  the  poorer  classes  of  those  who  own  their 
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fitrms  and  homes  under  incombranoe,  and  these  together  consti- 
tute sixty-four  per  cent  of  all  the  fiEunilies.  As  little  as  five  pw 
cent  of  the  nation's  wealth  is  owned  by  fifty-two  per  cent  of  the 
families — that  is,  by  the  tenants  alone."  The  4,047  millionaiie 
£Banilies  are  those  included  in  the  list  of  millionaires  published 
some  time  ago  by  the  New  York  TrUnme.  These  fEunilies,  it 
appears,  -pom&BR  more  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  than  the 
4,767,179  fomilies  engaged  in  agriculture. 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  families,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  lato  Hon.  Jerry  Busk,  whom  possibly  Mr. 
Eberhart  may  also  regard  as  a  dangerous  ^'pessimistic"  writer. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  Harrison  administration  Mr.  Busk  sud 
in  his  report:  ''The  American  farmer  is  going  firom  bad  to 
worse,  and  every  effort  to  extricate  himself  sinks  him 
deeper  in  the  mire  of  failure.  The  only  proper  course  lies  in  a 
reduction  of  acreage  and  production  to  meet  the  demands  of 
domestic  consumption.  The  conditions  that  have  at  last  over- 
whelmed cotton  growers  now  threaten  wheat  growers,  and  nn- 
less  there  is  a  speedy  reduction  by  choice  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion by  force  of  circumstances."  Whatever  may  be  our  opini(« 
of  Secretary  Busk's  proposed  remedy,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  he  correctly  states  the  facts. 

By  census  bulletin  378,  regarding  agriculture,  it  is  shown  that 
from  1880  to  1890  the  number  of  farms  had  increased  13.86  per 
cent,  the  number  of  acres  16.25  per  cent,  the  number  of  im- 
proved acres  25.58  per  cent,  and  yet  that  the  value  of  the  brms 
had  increased  but  30.23  percent,  and  the  value  of  farm  products 
but  11. 19  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  country  increased  49  per  cent 

It  appears,  also,  that  the  value  of  the  land,  fences,  and  build- 
ings was  in  1890  $13,279,252,649,  of  implements  and  machinery 
♦494,247,467,  of  live  stock  $2,208,767,573.  If  from  the  valne 
of  the  farms,  over  thirty-four  per  cent  of  which  are  rented,  we 
deduct  one  third  as  the  value  of  such  fietrms  (which  is  undonbt- 
edly  below  the  mark)  we  have  remaining  as  the  value  of  the 
farms  owned  by  farmers  $8,852,835,098.  If  to  this  we  add  the 
entire  value  of  machinery  and  stock  (a  part  of  which  is  not 
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owned  by  the  fanners)  we  have  a  total  of  $11,555,860,138,  from 
which  deducting  farm  mortgages  standing  against  farms  owned 
by  their  occupants,  we  have  remaining  $10,469,954,178.  Taking 
no  aooount  of  such  indebtedness  as  store  accounts,  chattel  mort- 
gagee, or  machinery  and  stock  or  crop  liens  in  the  South — ^the 
latter  estimated  by  census  officials  at  $350,000,000— but  allowing 
the  debts  to  ofibet  wealth  not  included  in  this  estimate,  we  have 
a  total  of  $10,469,954,178  as  the  wealth  of  4,767,179  farm 
iiEunilies.  To  make  a  round  number  and  be  above  rather  than  be- 
low the  mark,  if  we  add  $111  per  family  to  cover  additional 
wealth  otherwise  invested,  we  have  a  total  of  $11,000,000,000,  or 
seventeen  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  the  wealth  of 
the  &rm  families,  who  constitute  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  the  families.  This  is  an  average  wealth  per  family  of 
$2,300.  The  average  wealth  of  the  remaining  families  would  be 
$6,800,  or  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  feurm  families.  This  at 
first  sight  might  appear  to  disprove  the  claim  that  landowner- 
ship  enables  the  land-holder  to  appropriate  the  earnings  of  the 
landless,  but  the  value  of  farm  lands  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  laud  used  by  railroads  and  for  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  purposes.  The  farmers  are  not  land 
monopolists  but  the  victims  of  such  monopoly.  Nominally  they 
may  own  the  farms  which  they  cultivate,  but  who  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  the  farmers'  toil  practically  owns  the  farm.  The  rail- 
road monopolies,  that  confiscate  a  large  portion  of  the  value  of 
his  products,  that  interest  may  be  paid  on  watered  stocks )  the 
trusts  and  combines,  that  enhance  the  prices  of  those  things  for 
which  his  produce  is  exchanged,  and  the  beneficiaries  of  our 
protective  tariff,  that  refuse  him  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
his  products  in  those  markets  where  he  can  obtain  the  most  in 
return,  have  him  as  surely  by  the  throat  as  though  they  pos- 
sessed a  title  to  his  lands  and  a  mortgage  on  his  chattels.  These 
monopolies  absorb  and  appropriate  all  the  benefits  of  cheapened 
transportation  and  production  resulting  from  mechanical  and 
chemical  discoveries. 

If  we  follow  the  product  of  the  farm  to  the  consumer's  table 
we  find  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  price  the 
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farmer  receives  the  oonsamer  who  purchases  at  retail  pays  no 
less  than  formerly. 

Though  the  fiEumer  gets  bat  fifty  cents  per  bosihel  for  his  wheafc 
the  consnmer  in  our  cities  pays  as  formerly  five  cents  for  the 
one-pound  loaf,  containing  at  present  prices  but  little,  if  any, 
more  than  a  cent's  worth  of  wheat.  The  larger  part  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  farmers'  and  consumers'  price  is  absorbed 
by  rent  The  gold  dollar  will  purchase  more  agricultural  and 
manufactured  commodities,  but  it  will  pay  less  rent  and  par- 
chase  less  land,  so  that  notwithstanding  the  cheaper  production 
the  purchase  i>ower  of  the  dollar  has  not  increased.  With  in- 
creased wages  the  laborer  finds  it  harder  to  live  than  before. 

The  farmer  and  laborer  can  only  hope  to  improve  their  con- 
dition by  a  reform  in  our  methods  of  taxation,  for  our  present 
system  not  only  fetters  industry  but  shifts  upon  them  nearly  the 
whole  burden  of  taxation.  We  have  taxes  on  imports  paid  by 
the  consumer,  taxes  on  dwellings  paid  by  the  tenant,  taxes  on 
commercial  and  manufacturing  property,  as  well  as  of  goods 
in  stock  shifted  to  the  consumer  of  the  goods^  and  taxes  on 
mortgages  paid  by  the  borrower.  Single  taxers  propose  to  do 
away  with  all  these  indirect  taxes,  substituting  a  direct  tax  on 
franchises  and  land  values.  While  this  would  squeeze  the 
water  out  of  stocks  and  do  away  with  land  speculation  it  wonld 
impose  on  the  farmer  and  home-owner  a  tax  on  the  bare  valne 
of  his  land  irrespective  of  improvements.  How  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  country  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  few  Ur. 
Eberhart  shows  in  part,  saying :  ^^  Men  who  owned  small  tracts 
of  land  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  city  a  mile  or  two  away,  hare 
since  found  it  at  their  doors  ready  to  fold  them  in  its  municipal 
arms.  They  sold  out^  and  as  a  matter  of  economy  put  their  sur- 
plus cash,  which  came  from  the  increased  value  of  the  'littie 
home,'  in  the  savings  bank." 

This  increase  of  values  which  the  land-holder  does  not  create, 
but  which  the  people  do,  it  is  proposed  to  take  for  the  use  of 
the  people  in  taxation.  Oan  any  one  suggest  a  way  of  obtaining 
revenue  more  justt  If  not^  why  denounce  those  who  advocate 
it  t    The  writer  little  envies  the  man  who  can  go  into  our  great 
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dtiee  uid,  witnesBiDg  the  want  and  degradation  existing  in  this 
land  of  boundless  natoral  wealth,  can  say  it  is  well. 

l^iere  existed  no  wrong  or  outrage  under  the  former  system  of 
chattel  slavery  that  cannot  be  more  than  duplicated  under  our 
present  system  of  industrial  servitude. 

While  strong  men  vainly  seek  employment,  little  children, 
who  should  be  in  school,  all  the  mirth  and  joyousness  of  youth 
crushed  out  of  their  young  lives,  toil  from  early  mom  till  night 
in  store  and  £ACtory,  and  frail  women,  who  should  be  cherished 
wives  uid  queens  of  happy  homes,  work  for  a  pittance  in  store^ 
or  sweat-shop,  often  having  the  choice  of  starvation  or  dishonor. 

Borne  was  destroyed  by  savages  from  without,  but  we  are- 
rearing  in  the  midst  of  us  those  savages  that  may  some  day  tear 
down  this  fair  fabric  of  which  we  have  all  been  so  proud.  Surely 
he  who,  seeing  the  danger,  cries  out  in  warning  and  seeks  the^ 
remedy  is  not  an  enemy  of  his  country. 

H.  L.  Bliss.. 


THE  POLITICAL  MISSION  OF  REFORM. 

BY  L.  P.  GRATACAP. 

n, 

THE  mission  of  reform  in  New  York  City  may  be  considered 
as  involving  two  i>06sible  courses  of  action  with  the  exer- 
cise of  a  third  indispensable  educational  influence.  Withoat 
the  last  the  reform  itself  is  practically  nugatory.  Beform 
may  limit  itself  to  properly  dispensing  the  laws  we  have,  or  it 
may  undertake  their  improvement  It  is  likely  that  good  gov- 
ernment could  be  easily  secured  under  existing  statutes,  if  the 
officers  who  executed  them  were  faithful  and  competent  It  is 
■also  dear  that  legislative  changes  could  be  made  which  would 
make,  at  least  in  the  police  department,  the  relations  of  poli- 
tics to  justice  less  intimate  and  demoralizing.  But  it  is  finally 
certain  that  either  in  the  old  or  in  the  new  way,  all  i>ermanent  ad- 
vance in  the  system  of  municipal  government  depends  primarily 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  voting  class  in  this  city  to  questions  of 
public  morality  and  public  trust  Nothing  could  give  the  en- 
lightened and  disinterested  student  of  city  government  a  clearer 
<X)nception  of  this  truth  than  the  fact  that  108,000  voters  in  this 
oity  last  November  indorsed  Tammany  Hall  after  the  exposores 
of  the  Lexow  Committee ;  exposures  which  have  from  that  lime 
increased  in  their  severity  and  importance.  Granting,  as  may 
be  granted  and  as  has  been  urged  by  the  author,  that  Tammany 
Hall  was  endeavoring,  in  some  directions,  to  administer  the  af- 
fiftirs  of  this  city  with  discretion  and  vigor,  and  that  it  had  in 
reality  conducted  a  fairly  (judged  by  ordinary  i>olitical  stand- 
ards) honest  disbursement  of  the  city's  money,  that  indeed  it 
possessed  the  means  of  making  itself  a  strong,  useful,  and  pre- 
ponderating political  school — granting  all  this,  the  revelations  of 
the  Lexow  investigation,  coupled  with  the  indisputable  inference 
that  Tammany  Hall  must  have  been  cognizant  of  all  this  in- 
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iqaity,  and  tolerated  it,  made  the  further  existence  of  this  sel- 
fish organization  a  menace  to  social  order  in  this  city.  No  com- 
manity  capable  of  self-control  and  willing  to  exercise  it  coold 
have  permitted  so  monstrous  a  moral  anomaly,  and  no  individoal 
ordinarily  sensitive  to  the  appeals  of  reason  and  moderately  en- 
dowed with  judgment  would  have  permitted  himself  to  vote 
for  its  continuance.  And  yet  108,000  votes  recorded  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  army  of  such  men.  No  reform  can  be  perma- 
nent until  those  108,000  men  are  minimized  by  education  or 
persuasion.  Education  will  affect  their  minds  so  that  they  will 
learn  the  value  of  the  best  government,  and  persuasion  will  in- 
eloee  their  affections  within  the  area  of  government  that  is 
moral. 

The  i>olitical  mission  of  reform  is  missionary,  a  crusade  of 
tracts  and  example.  The  location  of  the  majority  of  those 
108,000  men  can  be  reaiiily  determined.  Let  the  best  results  of 
a  better  administration  of  affairs  be  made  apparent  among 
them.  Let  their  eyes,  ears,  noses,  and  bodies  be  sensibly  con- 
vinced that  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better.  Let  clean 
fltreets,  sanitary  tenements,  curbed  nuisances,  public  work, 
rendered  i>06sible  by  economic  and  useful  dispensation  of  public 
moneys,  prove  to  them  the  benefits  of  the  change  which  has 
begun.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  city  has  not  been  so 
utterly  mismanaged,  so  clumsily  and  recklessly  controlled, 
daring  the  last  few  years  as  to  make  it  uninhabitable  or 
dangerous,  and  that  the  mission  of  reform  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  forcing  on  public  attention  a  sharp  and  favorable 
contrast  with  what  it  has  been  by  what  it  is  or  will  be.  It 
might  be  even  wiser,  where  possible,  to  keep  existing  statutes 
uid  regulations  and  departments,  and  by  their  efficient  execu- 
tion and  conduct  emphasize  more  directly  the  benefits  of  honest 
and  disinterested  government  Beformers  might  often  consult 
with  profit  the  remark  of  Phocion  in  Lander's  ^'Artificial  Con- 
versations": ''He  who  would  strike  out  a  novelty  in  architec- 
ture commits  a  folly  in  safety ;  his  house  and  he  may  stand  : 
he  who  attempts  it  in  politics  carries  a  torch,  from  which  at  the 
first  narrow  passage  we  may  expect  a  conflagration." 
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The  impetus  and  atmosphere  of  men,  not  systems,  are  needed, 
and  an  example  of  official  reotitadOi  skill,  and  energy  will  do 
the  most  toward  creating  a  realization  among  men  of  the  ficMSt 
and  the  meaning  of  good  government  There  are  two  distinct 
theories  of  municipal  government  however  diverse  and  various 
may  be  the  statutory  regulations  revealing  both.  Those  prin- 
ciples are  the  individual  and  the  communaL  In  the  first  a  city 
is  governed  for  the  people.  The  people  occupy  it,  enjoy  it,  are 
busy  in  it,  but  are  not  in  organic  incorporation  in  it.  It 
becomes  a  boarding-house  in  which  they  live  and  from  which 
they  pass  and  from  whose  avenues  and  squares  they  derive  the 
pleasure  which  lighted  and  decorated  halls  or  attractive  parlois 
and  dean  bedrooms  afford  the  guests  of  a  hotel.  Their  relatioDS 
to  the  city  are  domiciliary,  not  proprietary.  The  city  is 
cleansed,  beautified,  taxed,  policed,  administered  by  a  super- 
vision not  representative  of  the  people,  not  cognizant  of  the 
people,  except  so  far  as  the  popularity  of  the  city  for  occupa- 
tion, like  that  of  a  hotel  for  board  and  lodging,  attracts 
residents.  The  system  may  be  constructively  perfect  The 
best  talent,  unfettered  by  i>olitical  obligations,  untrammeled  by 
multitudinous  interferences  from  political  claimants,  and  sub- 
stantially permanent  in  their  authority,  perform  the  functions  of 
government,  that  is  dty  government,  ideally.  Men  selected  for 
fitness  take  pride  in  making  the  city  they  control  admirable. 
They  solicit,  fix>m  motives  of  vanity,  from  motives  of  reputa- 
tion, from  a  desire  for  retention  in  their  office^  the  highest 
praise  fix>m  discriminating  critics. 

The  pride  of  the  hotel-keeper,  thetheater  manager,  the  publican, 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  dignity  and  ubiquity  of  a  management 
concerning  thousands,  instead  of  fifties,  and  meeting  a  social  en- 
vironment composed  of  the  life  of  men  in  its  widest  capacity 
rather  than  in  its  most  narrow — this  pride  is  theirs.  The  people 
will  be  the  gainers  by  this  system.  It  is  attended  with  the  mini- 
mum demand  for  exertion  on  their  part  and  the  maximum  of 
gratification.  It  cannot,  because  it  dare  not,  become  immoder- 
ately excessive  in  its  expense  or  ruinously  wastefoL  Either 
would  mean  revolt,  and  in  such  examples  of  it  as  we  may  con- 
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template  to-day  the  aathority  of  the  people  uUinuUely  forms  its 
flapiK>rty  so  that  in  snoh  a  system  the  comfort  and  unruffled  con- 
tentment  of  the  i>opulace  must  consistently  be  sought  In  less 
demooratio  times  the  prudent  ruler  found  that  the  people's  inter- 
-ests  were  his  own,  and  his  own  comfort^  in  the  dispensation  of 
government,  was  best  consulted  by  considering  theirs.  Machi- 
avelli's  ''Prince,"  which  Mr.  Ghampernoune  has  made  popular 
through  his  ingenious  analogy  drawn  between  its  subject  and  the 
Bees,  contains  this  astute  advice :  ''A  wise  prince  should  there- 
fore at  all  times  conduct  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  at  all 
times,  and  under  every  change  of  circumstance,  his  subjects 
may  feel  the  want  of  his  directiDg  hand,  and  then  he  may  rely 
on  their  unshaken  fidelity."  The  governors  of  cities  who  to-day 
stuid  in  an  absolute  relation  to  their  i>opulations  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  govern  wisely,  and,  so  far  as  they  desire  their  position, 
maintain  their  place  by  an  equitable  and  beneficial  administra- 
tion ;  the  more  so  as  they  are  themselves  the  creatures  of  ap- 
pointment. In  our  own  country  such  a  municipal  government 
is  exemplified  in  the  national  capital,  whose  administration  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  Senate,  who  act  under  the  direct  legislation  of 
Oongrees. 

Washington  is  a  type,  and  a  flAVorable  illustration  of  the 
theory  of  individual  government  The  city  is  well  governed ; 
intelligence,  taste,  and  executive  precision  distinguish  its  gov- 
ernment It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from  the  contamination 
of  the  ignorant  heeler,  the  vulgarity  of  the  common  politician, 
or  the  viciousness  of  the  boss.  Its  population,  made  up  of 
visitors,  government  office-holders,  and  an  ephemeral  official 
vicinage  of  fashion,  with  the  resident  shop-keepers  and  caterers 
to  this  world  of  i>olitics,  show,  and  miscellaneous  enterprises, 
suffidrs  no  inconvenience  from  the  periodical  protestations  and 
dispute  of  candidates  for  their  votes.  And  they  have  in  ex- 
change for  the  nuisance  of  espionage  and  watchfulness  of  their 
elected  rulers  and  a  poor  result  in  government,  a  well-regulated, 
&Bcinating  city  prepared  to  entrap  and  keep  the  holiday  world 
that  at  set  intervals  revives  among  them  and  to  whose  preten- 
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Bions  and  display  they  can  either  as  participants  or  spectat^Mra  or 
merchants  give  their  ardent  attention.  And  the  city  is  what  it 
ought  to  be  for  such  purposes,  a  city  of  cleanliness,  accommoda- 
tion, and  entertainment  It  is  made  a  dty  of  sights  with  no 
importunity  to  eye  or  ear  or  nose  from  execrable  side-waUo, 
shiftless  thoroughfares,  and  dirty  streets.  The  i>olicy  of  the 
shop-keeper  who  dresses  his  window  with  delicate  fobrics  deli- 
cately shown,  the  method  of  the  inn-keeper  whose  hotel  is  re- 
plenished with  properties  of  beauty  and  comfort  are  justly 
adopted  by  the  commissioners  of  Washington,  with  a  sentiment 
perhaps  in  their  minds  of  the  purpose  which  stimulates  shop 
and  hotel — custom.  The  train  of  art^  of  commercial  effort^  of 
scientific  thought,  of  i>olitical  rivalry,  and  national  designs, 
sweeps  in  and  out  with  the  least  friction  against  its  physical  en- 
vironment, and  the  engendered  sense  of  delight  in  all  briogs 
forth  the  best  fruits  of  fiashion  and  of  mind. 

Such  is  the  ideal  of  the  theory  of  individual  government  It 
is  attractive,  brilliant  even,  and  surpassingly  pleasant,  but  it  is 
not  the  parent  of  dvic  pride.  It  does  not  breed  the  wholesome, 
robust,  self-conscious  spirit  of  civic  devotion,  the  stalwart 
nature  of  Antwerp,  of  Salamanca,  of  Jerusalem. 

The  people  of  Washington  are  proud  of  their  city  in  a  dis- 
embodied way.  They  are  happy  in  its  popularity  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  the  place  they  like  and  happen  to  live  in.  They 
boast  of  or  extol  its  features  as  a  connoisseur  in  architecture 
might  the  facade  of  a  hostelry  where  he  habitually  dined,  or  the 
perspective  of  a  cathedral  in  which,  fix>m  choice,  he  usually 
said  his  prayers.  The  aloofness  and  the  enthusiasm  of  this 
feeling  are  of  course  aided  by  the  fugitive  relations  of  a  large 
part  of  the  i>opulation  of  Washington,  at  least  its  influential 
portion,  to  the  city.  They  come  and  go  and  each  affluent  and 
refluent  wave  of  visitors  is  different  from  its  predecesBor. 
With  the  government  of  Washington,  its  intimate  management^ 
its  officers  and  justice,  they  have  nothing  to  do.  They  ftel  no 
responsibility  in  its  care,  do  not  consider,  are  not  required  to 
consider,  any  problem  of  municipal  management,  and  exert  bat 
little   influence   in   the   councils  of  its  commissioners.    The 
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metropolitan  sense  is  not  developed  under  these  conditions,  that 
pecnliar  earnestness  of  pride  which  animates  the  citizen  of  a 
city  to  which  he  bears  a  filial  relation,  in  which  he  exercises  a 
I>er8onal  control,  to  which  he  offers  and  from  which  he  drawa 
the  natural  l^^y  of  a  franchise  used  in  its  behalf,  is  absent 
with  those  who  have  no  concern  in  electing  their  governors,  in 
whom  the  fires  of  political  ambition  and  controversy  are  both 
extinguished  because  the  fuel  of  their  flames  has  never  been 
furnished. 

From  the  view-i>oint  of  utility  the  theory  of  individual  gov- 
ernment in  cities  seems  to  provide  an  adequate  and  unex- 
celled government,  one  that  can  be  both  progressive  and 
economic,  and  one  more  appreciatively  considerate  of  ^e 
claims  of  art  But  from  the  view-i>oint  of  self-government  it  is 
defective  and  demoralizing.  Its  ease  and  approximate  suffi- 
ciency have  a  tendency  to  bring  into  disuse  the  critical  and 
watchful  attention  of  men  who  are  given  the  task  of  managing 
their  own  afEedrs.  It  has  no  broadly  educating  i>olitical  influ* 
ence.  It  fbrther  has  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  separate 
classes,  for  the  one  ground  of  equality,  which  for  the  moment 
levels  all  artificial  distinctions,  that  of  ttie  equality  of  manhood 
at  the  i>olls,  is  ignored.  However  disturbing  to  the  fastidious 
or  even  the  thoughtful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  misgoverned  city 
wherein  the  votes  of  the  bad,  the  selfish,  the  debased,  the 
bribed,  and  the  ignorant  count  for  as  much  as  the  votes  of  their 
opposites,  yet  apart  from  this  area  of  social  irresponsibility,  the 
infiuence  of  the  voting  i>ower  upon  men  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  as  in  the  higher,  is  distinctively  educational.  And  whether 
or  not  the  first  results  of  promiscuous  suffrage  are  disapi>ointing, 
in  the  long  run,  at  that  far-off  end  toward  which  all  experiments 
of  self-government  are  tending,  the  true  amelioration  of  life 
comes  in  the  democratic  unity  of  all  men  who  think  alike,  upon 
whatever  social  plane  they  live. 

The  theory  of  communal  government  is  the  theory  adopted  in 
this  dty,  emphasized  unmistakably  by  an  unrestricted  franchise, 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  theory  reform  is  to  elevate  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  108,000  men  who  voted  for  Tammany  Hall  last  No- 
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vember.    The  participation  in  government  has  always  aided  the 
mental  strength  of  a  nation,  and  the  fact  loses  none  of  its  sig- 
nificance in  its  minor  exemplification  in  a  city.  The  growth  into 
independent  thought,  the  power  of  self-aasertiony  are  the  resnltB 
of  the  prlYileges  of  franchise.    The  men  who  vote  upon  the 
problems  of  municipal  government,  who  select  a  city's  rolen, 
who  expend  consideration  in  their  selection,  and  become  partici- 
pants in  the  public  struggles  by  which  men  in  i>olitioal  conteats 
secure  their  ends  or  lose  them,  are  strengthened  in  a  natural  way 
by  this  exertion,  the  reading,  the  argument,  and  the  attendant 
scrutiny  of  men  and  measures.    But  i>olitical  ambition  and  the 
lower  mercenary  motives  of  i>olitical  greed  have  brought  into 
being  the  i>olitical  boss,  the  creature  who  is  without  consdenoe, 
merciless  in  his  single  aim  to  get  power,  to  manipulate  men,  to 
surround  himself  with  parasites  and  servants,  with  an  incidental 
reference,  not  always  minute,  either,  to  his  own  personal  advan- 
tage.   The  dangers  of  the  communal  theory  of  city  government 
are  the  deterioration  of  practical  government,  the  inevitable  rise 
of  parties  who  wish  place  for  the  i>ower  of  bribery  place  gives, 
and  the  emergence  of  the  astute  leader  who  guides  the  boat  of 
party  over  all  the  sinuous  channels  of  flattery,  insinuation,  in- 
trigue, and  device,  and  keeps  his  crew  together  in  the  bond  of 
mutual  interest     Party  and  leaders  can  subserve  the  highest 
purposes  of  government,  are  in  a  sense  the  essential  concomitants 
of  fi:ee  communities.    But  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action  is 
in  the  arena  of  opinion,  not  in  the  subterranean  avenues  of 
oonspiracy  and  barter.    New  York  as  a  great  self-governing  city 
adopts  the  theory  of  government  which  makes  every  man  in  it 
a  governor.    We  know  how  cruelly  are  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  any  instantaneous  amelioration  of  social  problems  or  i>oliticsl 
questions  which  such  a  theory  promises.     Oareleasness,  igno- 
rance, malice,  hide-bound  associations,  dictation,  weakness,  all 
converge  immoderately  to  make  this  general  or  universal  sufGrage 
in  city  government  a  partial,  perhaps  at  times,  a  total  failnre. 
And  the  vendible  nature  of  some  men's  opinions  aggravates 
these  evils.    Upon  this  basis,  with  108,000  men  voting  for  the 
oontinuation  of  the  i>ower  of  an  inadequate  machine,  how  must 
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reform  act  to  withdraw  the  sapi>ort  of  those  men  from  Tammany 
HaUY 

In  l^e  first  place,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  great  number  of 
these  men  have  no  professional  nor  constitutional  enmity  against 
good  government.  They  may  have  been  deluded  by  the  pro- 
feasionB  of  Tammany  Hall,  its  repudiation  of  i>olice  corruption, 
or  more  likely  their  belief  in  its  ultimate  purification  and  a 
general  confidence  in  its  motives  to  give  New  York  a  fair  gov- 
ernment In  the  second  place,  there  was  a  large  number  who 
voted  for  Tammany  because  they  liked  Tammany.  They  liked 
it  from  custon  and  from  nature.  Both  of  these  classes  are  to  be 
ehanged,  or  at  least  reform  should  aim  at  such  an  object, 
because  their  elimination  means  municipal  improvement.  And, 
in  the  third  place,  there  was  the  great  number  who  voted  for 
Tammany  because  it  paid  them  to  do  so ;  their  interests  were 
with  Tammany  and  its  defeat  meant  their  personal  distress. 
These  men  and  their  sort  can  be  dissipated  when  it  is  so  ruled 
thut  political  service  is  no  guarantee  for  political  place,  when 
civil  service  laws  define  promotion  and  appointment.  In 
accomplishing  the  redemption  of  all  these  classes,  if  it  may  so 
be  called,  reform  will  strengthen  the  adherence  of  those  men 
who,  in  the  election  of  November,  voted  for  principle  and  men 
rather  than  {Mirty.  The  mission  of  reform  is  to  make,  then, 
every  citizen  feel  that  he  lives  in  a  better  city  than  he  did 
before,  and  to  do  such  things  as  will  give  to  every  citizen  a  new 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  our  city's  improvement,  of  the 
possible  phase  of  comfort,  beauty,  and  interest  it  may  assume. 

Reform  in  this  city  cannot  be  satisfied  altogether,  if  it  is  to 
convert  the  108,000  men  who  voted  for  Tammany,  or  any  large 
portion  of  them,  to  its  support,  by  administering  the  laws  as 
they  stand  effectively.  It  must  in  a  sense  renew  the  city,  and  a 
affereni  city  from  what  we  have  known  must  somehow  be 
created.  How  Y  In  one  respect  the  city  admits  of  slight  im- 
provement It  is  to-day  made  a  healthy  city  and  it  is  orderly, 
life  in  its  organic  functions  and  in  its  avocations  is  well 
guarded.  Police  corruption  can,  however,  be  stopped  and  some 
absolute  limit  imposed  ui>on  vice.    The  vice  that  has  fiourished 
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in  the  past,  that  has  been  ''protected,"  has  not  seriously  inter- 
fered with  living,  has  not  de£etced  the  city  with  brawls,  pnblic 
indecency,  and  clamor.  In  these  respects  New  York  is  to-day  a 
different  city  from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Vice  has 
become  hidden,  and  obseqnions.  It  lives  a  tacit  and  legalized 
life,  it  does  not  disturb  the  inhabitability  of  the  city.  In  a 
demonstrable  degree  its  supervision  and  localization  condnce  to 
peace,  and  prevent  molestation  of  the  public.  The  moral 
aspect  of  this  question  is  different,  and  the  moral  aspect  in  an 
American  community  can  never  be  disregarded,  but  it  is  not 
exactly  upon  considerations  of  a  moral  nature  that  reform  will 
modify  the  views  of  the  108,000  Tammany  votes. 

Beform  can  practice  economy,  or  rather  it  can  insist  upon  a 
proper  return  for  the  moneys  expended,  and  this  will  mean  more 
public  works,  better  work,  and  attractive  results.  Our  streets  eui 
be  kept  dean,  our  parks  beautiftil,  and  new  public  buildings  eui 
be  erected ;  a  water-front  of  strong  and  useful  docks  can  be 
built,  and  the  efficiency  of  public  service  increased.  In  many 
minor  ways  reform  can  in  the  aggregate  of  its  intentions  and 
activities  impress  its  enemies  and  retain  its  Mends.  Bat  I 
believe  reform  can  i>our  into  a  new  channel  of  expansion  the 
life  of  the  metropolis,  and  can  inflame  our  metroi>olitan  enthu- 
siasm by  a  new  attitude  toward  the  relationship  between  tlie 
government  of  this  dty  and  its  people.  That  new  channel  of 
expansion  is  an  autonomous  dty,  a  dty-state.  That  new  rela- 
tionship of  the  government  and  the  people  in  this  dty  is  an 
inceptive  paternalism.  Permit  a  moment's  examination  of 
these  proi>odtions.  It  has  been  noted  that  we  adopt  in  this  dty 
the  theory  of  communal  government  It  is  reasonable  to  insist 
that  that  theory  of  government  should  daim  complete  exemplifi- 
cation. It  is  now  incomplete.  We  elect  our  officers,  we  do  not 
make  our  laws. 

Increasing  regard  is  indeed  paid  to  the  requisition  and  views 
of  our  mayor,  but  we  are  very  near  seeing  his  podtion  modified 
to  suit  a  boss,  who  would  be  i>owerless  in  this  city,  but  holds 
some  sort  of  presumptive  lien  on  our  legidators.  The  whde 
I>osition  is  fallacions  and  foolish.    If  we  can  discern  what  is 
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beet  for  ns^  why  Bhoold  we  not  have  the  i>owery  the  meansy  the 
place,  to  secnie  it  Y  Is  the  expediency  or  justice  of  any  measure 
improved,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ns  or  any  other  city,  by 
IMysBing  through  the  gauntlet  of  legislative  amendments  and 
opposition  t  The  concentrated  essence  of  legislative  i>ower 
should  be  held  by  this  city,  and  the  last  tenuous  thread  of 
divided  authority,  over  our  own  interests,  between  us  and  the 
state  severed.  We  are  or  should  be  none  the  less  a  part  of  the 
state  because  we  govern  ourselves,  nor  is  the  structure  of  the 
state  integrally  less  permanent,  because  we  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  interference.  The  system  of  the  judiciary  would 
be  the  same,  the  militia  would  still  be  state  militia,  the  state 
taxes  would  still  be  paid,  and  we  should  still  have  representa- 
tion in  Albany  debating  all  measures  concerning  the  interests  of 
l^e  state.  We  should  have  a  chamber  of  legislation  in  this 
city  and  our  mayor  should  have  the  i>ower  of  an  absolute  veto. 
The  appropriations  we  need  we  would  give.  It  is  anomalous, 
contaradictory,  and  imprudent  to  give  to  an  alien  body  the 
supervision  of  our  own  support.  Our  plea,  urged  elsewhere, 
may  here  be  quoted : 

But  New  York  must  be  independent  New  York  must  assume  the 
responsibility  of  her  own  government ;  she  must  occupy  the  legislative 
ftuictions  of  her  own  wisdom  to  make  her  own  laws ;  she  must  become 
a  city-state  exercising  the  prerogatives  of  political  autonomy  unhin- 
dered in  the  development  of  her  system,  unchecked  in  the  evolution  of 
her  characteristics,  and  the  elements  and  features  of  a  completely 
ftimished  government  The  moment  New  York  rises  to  the  higher 
level  of  a  political  unit,  the  moment  her  present  officers  rise  into  the 
conventional  attributes  and  dignity  of  state  officials,  the  moment  she 
treats  and  is  treated  as  a  realm,  then  a  new  impetus  in  her  political  re- 
generation is  started.  Freshened  hopes  and  wide  ambitions,  touched 
with  a  poetic  prophecy  of  greater  beauty  and  power  for  all  her  belong- 
ings, will  gather  a  strong  intellectual  force  from  her  scholars  and  writ- 
ers and  thinkers,  her  business  men,  her  clergy,  her  workmen,  and  turn 
into  channels  of  improvement  all  the  currents  of  her  financial,  moral, 
and  mental  strength. 

And  this  would  recreate  our  city.  It  would  put  ui>on  the 
stage  of  our  i>olitical  history  a  new  i>olitical  unit  The  intense  in- 
terest of  our  independence,  the  awakened  pride  and  the  just 
ambitions  excited  would  attract  talent  and  design,  and  thrust 
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upon  118  forcibly  the  sense  of  self-existence.  This  woold  aroaae 
oar  citizens,  would  place  ai>on  recreancy  in  political  duty  the 
stamp  of  ignoblenesSy  and  a  new  thonghtftilness  would  enter  as 
a  leaven  those  men  of  that  stubborn  army  of  108,000  Tammsny 
supporters  and  chasten  them  into  some  semblance  of  carefhlnas. 
This  is  one  great  end  in  tiie  i>olitical  mission  of  reform. 

The  second  is  tiie  development  of  an  inceptive  patemaUsm. 
All  socialistic  sentiments  or  apologies  are  to-day,  by  a  large,  ooo- 
servative,  substantial  class  of  tiiinkers  and  possessors,  regarded 
with  dismay.  By  an  inceptive  paternalism  I  do  not  mean  a  ma- 
tured, deliberate  communism,  only  a  littie  more  accentuated  goT- 
emment  service.  All  governments  that  are  good  are  pateniaL 
They  must  be.  As  government  has  in  mind  the  protection  (tf 
the  governed,  the  distribution  of  justice,  and  the  warding  away 
of  injury,  it  puts  on,  in  its  first  exercise,  the  expression  of  pater- 
nalism. And  the  more  solicitous  a  government  is  to  discharge 
its  strictest  duties  to  the  people,  the  more,  in  spirit^  is  it  pate^ 
nal.  In  republics  it  is  a  jmtemalism  designed  and  limited  I^ 
the  objects  of  its  care. 

There  are  four  avenues  of  access  to  the  command  of  the  pub- 
lic happiness  in  this  city,  and  they  can  be  considered  legitimately 
as  being  properly  occupied  by  the  government  of  tiie  dly: 
transi>ortation,  tenement-house  supervision,  free  bathing,  and 
amusements.  Amplify,  improve,  and  distinguish  these,  and 
associate  the  idea>  means,  and  results  of  doing  sio  with  reform, 
and  the  resurrection  of  Tammany  Hall  is  impossible.  This  in- 
volves an  inceptive  paternalism.  But  there  is  nothing  new 
about  it,  nothing  startiing,  unheard  of,  or  revolutionary.  Tene- 
ment inspection  is  required  to-day  under  tiie  health  law,  rapid 
transit  is  to  be  provided  by  the  city,  free  lavatories  are  andent 
institutions  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  health,  and  amuse- 
ments have  been  recognized  as  a  public  need  in  parks  and  pub- 
lic concerts,  zoological  gardens,  and  parades.  But  reform  has 
now  an  opportunity  to  bring  all  these  to  a  high  pitoh  of  excel- 
lence and  so  famish  and  enlarge  them  as  to  give  the  public  a 
new  sense  of  delight,  of  confidence,  of  affection  in  our  goveni- 
ment    This  relation,  just^  wholesome,  as  it  is,  will  take  tbe 
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place  of  the  Tammany  hand-ahake,  the  mutual  or  convivial 
ooAtail|  and  the  promisonoos  chowder-picnic.  And  becanse  it 
18  a  sabstitntion  of  an  elevated  benefiEMStion  for  a  low  charla- 
tanism it  will  react  educationally  ui>on  its  benefidarieB.  It 
marks  the  sure  road  to  permanent  success.  It  will  rob  trickster 
politicians  of  their  '^good  name"  and  make  them  '^poor  in- 
deed*'' The  details  of  a  scheme  of  this  sort  are  numerous^  and 
there  is  both  danger  and  delicacy  attending  its  adoption.  The 
taint  of  i>olitical  sociaUsm  should  be  absent  from  it,  but  the 
spirit  of  ethical  socialism  should  pervade  it  All  of  these  ques- 
tions are  coming  daily  into  more  frequent  discussion.  Bapid 
transit  is  to  be  treated  I7  a  commission,  and  the  relation  of  the 
dty  to  the  road  to  be  buUt  is  semi-proprietary.  It  would  seem 
an  advance,  in  the  question  of  an  equitable  relation  between  the 
railroad  and  its  employees,  to  have  all  passenger  traffic  in  this 
dty  conducted  by  the  city,  its  control  being  vested  in  a  com- 
mission or  department  similar  to  those  of  public  parks,  build- 
ing, public  schools,  etc  The  tenement  question  has  received 
ardent  study  from  philanthropists.  Let  their  suggestions  acquire 
a  mandatory  place  in  the  rules  of  the  department.  Excellent 
headway  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  modem 
tenement,  and  the  goal  of  a  perfected  lodging,  under  the  artificial 
conditions  of  our  narrow  and  crowded  city,  seems  to  be  steadily 
drawing  nearer.  The  subject  of  free  bathing,  lavatories,  public 
urinals,  etc,  has  been  treated  by  Messrs.  Faure  and  Tolman  be- 
fore the  Gity  Beform  Club. 

If  reform  takes  up  these  topics  and  accomplishment  marks  its 
connection  with  them  public  gratitude  will  more  and  more  cover 
Tammany  Hall  with  forgetfulness. 

But  reform  has  now  an  opportunity,  seized,  too,  by  private  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  city,  to  educate  public  opinion.  A 
reformation  of  our  board  of  education  could  be  made  the  means 
of  introducing  into  every  school  instruction  in  civic  affairs,  the 
history  of  the  city,  the  story  of  its  great  and  good  men,  and  no 
graduate  from  any  public  school  could  receive  his  diploma  with- 
out a  successful  examination  in  these  subjects.  The  Committee 
of  Seventy  has  prepared  its  bill  for  the  displacement  of  the 
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police  jnstioes.  These  measures  will  aid  the  deeper  dislodgment 
of  the  old  Tammany  Hall.  Tammany  can  no  longer  exist  as  it 
was.  It  would  be  covered  with  curses  and  with  ridicule.  (Tom- 
petition  with  reform  on  these  new  levels  will  drive  it  into  tiie 
processes  of  self-purification.  Tammany  Hall  must  then  meet 
its  enemies  under  a  new  i>olitical  st€uidardy  a  new  arbitrage  of 
favor,  a  freshened  category  of  requirements  by  the  people. 

The  subject  of  amusements  is  one  of  great  interest^  and  the 
relation  of  the  government  to  the  people  in  this  matter  has  not^ 
it  would  seem,  in  these  modem  days  and  especially  in  this  new 
country,  been  frankly  treated.  In  the  past  the  pandering  to  the 
I>eople|  by  despots  or  ruling  classes,  by  free  entertainment  and  a 
sort  of  nationalized  ''free  lunch,"  was  a  thinly  veiled  effort  to 
repress  discontent  and  pacify  into  somnolence  the  mutterings  of 
revolt.  It  kept  people  in  good  humor  and  ''pulled  the  wool 
over  their  eyes."  It  was  the  ingenious  expedient  both  of  des- 
I>ots  and  cowards.  It  has  been  regarded  among  the  advocates 
of  an  ultra  individualism  as  dangerous  for  the  rulers  of  a  nation 
to  provide  too  liberally,  or  at  all,  for  the  recreation  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  expenses  should  be  cut  down  to  the  cost  of  running  the 
government,  and  that  "  deeds  of  donation  "  to  the  i>eople  were  a 
precursor  to  the  establishment  of  legalized  communism.  But  a 
conception  of  government,  gathering  into  its  outlines  some  of 
the  best  features  of  the  old  idea  of  king  and  subject — devoid,  of 
course,  of  all  superstition  or  venerable  folly — whereby  we  begin 
to  appreciate  the  remedial  functions  of  government,  its  iherqpeuik 
idfficacy,  has  slowly  spread.  The  government  of  a  city  or  a 
nation  may  properly  undertake  to  bring  into  the  lives  of  the 
people  daily  the  charms  of  enjoyment  which  the  fiftvored  have. 
It  can  give  them  music,  object  lessons  in  history  through  public 
pageants,  cheapened  drama,  fi:ee  museums,  beautiful  parks,  free 
lectures,  zoological  gardens,  free  libraries,  halls  of  art,  and  gar- 
dens of  botany.  All  of  these  services  are  approximatdy 
rendered  to  the  people  now,  but  they  might  be  more  systemati- 
cally done  and  more  rigidly,  exactingly,  intelligently  supervised. 
A  Department  of  Public  Becreation  could  be  justly  asked  for,  a 
part  of  whose  duties  would  be  to  see  that  the  use  of  pnblie 
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moneys  for  snch  purposes  was  well  and  adequately  made.  Much 
money  now  ezi>ended  on  parks  and  mnsenms  is  inadequately 
used  and  much  wasted.  In  such  a  department  professional 
knowledge  should  be  made  the  criterion  of  service.  It  is  com- 
plained that  the  dty  can  bear  no  new  unnecessary  burdens. 
Perhaps  not  at  once,  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  an  efficient, 
honesty  economical  govemment  in  the  past  would  not  have  placed 
upon  the  city  a  debt  which  constantly  confronts  every  desirable 
expenditure  to*  day.  If  this  city  had  received  value  for  its  out- 
lays all  of  these  adornments  and  helps  to  life  might  have  been 
sucoessfhUy  and  easUy  supported. 

Beform  has  the  power  and  the  people's  confidence.  Let  it 
strengthen  that  by  advancing  our  city's  life,  by  making  it  inde- 
pendent, by  familiarizing  itself  with  common  needs,  and  impos- 
ing no  limits  to  the  equality  of  its  treatment  of  poor  and  rich 
quarters,  while  it  infuses  a  new  aspect  of  pleasure  into  the 
street  and  public  life  of  every  one,  and  Tammany,  as  it  was 
with  its  108,000  blind   followers,   will  become  irrecoverably 

dead. 

L.  P.  Gbataoap. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  VS.  A  FIAT  CURRENCY. 

BY  B.  L.  BECTOR. 

IN  OBDEB  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  an  automatio 
or  a  fiat  system  of  currency,  we  are  first  led  to  inqniie, 
What  is  money  f — and  this  inquiry  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  subject  of  exchange  or  commercial  yalues,  with  which  alone 
money  has  to  do. 

After  having  determined  the  essential  nature  and  flinctions  of 
money,  the  student  is  prepared  to  consider  the  .methods^  limita- 
tions, and  securities,  proper  and  necessary  for  its  issnanoe, 
distribution,  and  circulation. 

John  Buskin  has  perhaps  given  as  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive a  definition  of  money  as  has  yet  been  formulated.  He 
says :  '^  All  money,  properly  so  called,  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
debt"* 

Again  he  says:  ''All  money  is  a  divisible  title  deed,  of 
immense  importance  as  an  expression  of  right  to  property,  bat 
absolutely  valueless  as  property  itself."  These  seemingly  para- 
doxical definitions  are,  in  fact,  but  simple  statements  of  axio- 
matic truths.  This  becomes  apparent  from  an  analysis  of 
exchange  values,  which  represent  the  exchange  price  of  labor, 
or  its  products — ^labor  itself  being  a  merchantable  commodity. 
When  there  is  an  exchange  of  commodities  the  balance  iB 
usually  paid  in  money,  or  an  obligation  for  money,  or,  as  i8 
ofl»n  the  case,  a  commodity  may  be  exchanged  entirely  for 
money.  As  money,  in  itself,  satisfies  no  human  want,  and 
gratifies  no  human  taste  or  desire,  the  question  becomes  perti- 
nent. Why  do  we  exchange  a  useful  article  for  one  we  cannot 
use! 

The  i>erson  to  whom  I  sell  a  valuable  commodity,  and  from 
whom  I  get  no  valuable  commodity  in  return,  is  evidently  my 

*  "  Sesame  and  Lilies,"  p.  172. 
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debtor  for  the  valae  of  the  commodity  sold.  This  indebtedness 
may  be  evidenced  in  several  ways :  (1)  He  may  give  me  his 
promissory  note  payable  on  demand,  or  in  the  fntnre;  (2) 
he  may  give  me  an  order  on  some  one  else  for  the  valne  of  the 
commodity,  as  a  draft,  or  bill  of  exchange ;  or  (3)  he  may  pay 
me  the  valne  of  the  commodity  in  money.  In  either  case,  I 
have  become  a  creditor,  to  the  extent  of  the  valoe  of  tlie  article 
sold,  either  of  the  individual  with  whom  I  dealt  or  of  the  com- 
munity or  nation  at  large. 

Bot  it  has  been  contended  that  metallic  money  is  a  commodity 
of  valne,  and  that  the  transactions  into  which  it  enters  are  only 
barters  of  so  many  grains  or  ounces  of  metal,  for  other  com- 
modities; in  other  words,  that  they  are  only  exchanges  of 
commodities.  The  fallacy  of  this  contention  is  apparent,  when 
we  consider  that  the  precious  metals  cease  to  be  commodities 
when  coined  into  money,  and  that  the  coins  have  no  commodity 
value  as  articles  of  commerce,  while  they  circulate  as  money. 
I  take  the  coins,  not  for  any  use  I  can  put  them  to,  but  simply 
wit^  a  view  of  exchanging  them  for  something  I  desire  and  can 
use ;  and  as  long  as  they  can  be  so  exchanged — in  other  words, 
as  long  as  they  are  current — they  are  simply  evidences  of 
credit,  like  the  negotiable  note,  or  bill  of  exchange,  and,  like 
them,  they  are  also  acknowledgments  of  debt.  If  I  am  creditor 
some  one  else  is  debtor  to  an  equal  amount. 

Taking  this  definition,  then,  as  established,  that  money  is 
simply  an  acknowledgment  of  debt,  or  an  evidence  of  credit, 
it  is  important  next  to  notice  the  distinctions  between  this 
public  general  credit  represented  by  money  and  the  special 
individual  credit  represented  by  negotiable  paper.  And  first 
we  notice  that  these  special  obligations  are  computed  in  terma 
of  the  public  credit  Their  covenants  are  for  money,  and  their 
penalties  and  forfeitures  are  to  be  settled  in  money.  Thus 
money  forms  the  basis  of  most  obligations  and  contracts,  and  its 
influence  and  effects  extend  far  beyond  the  range  of  its  actual 
circulation.  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  primitive 
barter  system  has  been  superseded  by  the  credit  system,  which 
now  monopolizes  and  dominates  all  the  avenues  of  trade,  both 
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domestic  and  foreign.  Another  important  distinction  between 
money  and  all  other  evidences  of  credit  is,  that  contract  obliga- 
tions are  secured  by  and  enforceable  against  the  capital  and 
resources  of  the  obligors;  while  there  is  no  contract  obligation, 
-either  of  the  government  or  of  individnals,  to  make  good  the 
public  credit  represented  in  money. 

The  bonds  of  the  government — the  contract  obligations  of  a 
sovereign  state  to  pay  its  debts— cannot  be  enforced,  and  may 
be  repudiated ;  and  yet  the  moral  and  legal  obligation  to  pay 
-exists ;  but  in  reference  to  the  money  coined,  or  issued,  by  the 
government,  it  incurs  no  debt,  and  assumes  no  obligation,  in  its 
issuance.  It  neither  guarantees  its  value  nor  its  circulation.  It 
dimply  certifies  to  the  denomination  and  genuineness  of  the 
money  token.  It  claims  no  ownership  in  the  money.  It  aotB 
not  for  itself^  in  its  corporate  capacity,  in  issuing  it,  but  for  its 
citizens.  In  view  of  these  fiacts,  the  assertion  that  the  credit  of 
the  government  and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  guarantee  and 
secure  its  irredeemable,  inconvertible  paper  currency  is  simply 
absurd. 

There  are  two  vital  questions  in  regard  to  money,  upon  which 
economists  and  financiers  are  not  yet  agreed.  The  first  is  as  to 
what  determines  its  value.  The  second  is  as  to  how  its  value  is 
secured.  The  first  question  is  of  vastly  more  importance  and 
far  wider  application  than  the  second,  because  practically  all 
-evidences  of  credit  are  expressed  in  terms  of  money,  while  hot 
a  small  percentage  of  outstanding  credit  is  actually  evidenced 
by  money. 

The  correctness  of  the  automatic  or  of  the  fiat  system  of 
currency  is  determined  by  the  answer  to  these  two  questions. 
An  automatic  currency  is  one  based  upon  specific  securities 
<leposited  either  in  the  currency  itself  or  in  the  national 
treasury;  and  the  value  of  the  currency  is  regulated  and 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  security  on  which  it  is  based.  A 
fiat  currency,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  based  on  any  specific 
security,  but  acquires  its  value  from  the  certificate  of  the  gov- 
-ernment,  whose  stamp,  coupled  with  its  arbitrary  fiat  that  it 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  alone  gives  it  value  as  an 
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evidence  of  credit,  without  regard  to  the  material  upon  which 
it  is  impressed,  and  without  any  security  or  guarantee.  There 
has  never  been,  perhaps,  a  fair,  practical  test  made  of  a  purely 
automatic  system  of  currency.  Under  the  bimetallic  single 
standard,  with  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and 
silver,  we  had  the  nearest  approach  to  an  automatic  system,  and 
yet,  under  that  system,  the  attempt  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
fixed  ratio  of  value  between  gold  and  silver  was  in  violation  of 
tiie  economic  law  upon  which  the  system  is  based.  This  one 
arbitrary,  flat  feature  involved  a  surrender  of  the  foundation 
principle  on  which  the  automatic  theory  rests,  and  was  sufficient 
to  destroy  its  practical  success  as  a  system  of  flnance. 

Under  a  purely  automatic  system,  with  free  unlimited  govern- 
ment coinage,  the  value  of  the  coin  would  be  determined  by  the 
eommerdal  value  of  the  metal  it  contains ;  this  would  be  neces- 
sarily so,  since  the  owner  of  bullion  could  put  it  in  the  shape  of 
eoin  without  any  additional  expense.  While  this  is  true,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  government,  by  making  the  precious 
metals  a  standard  of  value  and  a  security  for  credit,  thereby 
increases  their  value  by  eidlarging  the  demand  for  them,  and 
thus  giving  them  a  wider  utility. 

In  opposition  to  the  automatic  system,  the  advocates  of  the 
fiat  theory  of  money  contend  that  there  is  no  law  of  economic 
or  exchange  value ;  that  it  is  an  ever- varying  relation  between 
different  commodities ;  that  It  is  the  expression  of  a  fluctuating 
ratioy  a  ratio  as  variable  as  man's  desires  and  caprices,  and 
altered  by  countless  external  and  accidental  circumstances  that 
do  not  affect  the  commodities  themselves ;  that  the  expressions, 
'^intrinsic  value,"  and  '^standard"  or  '^unit  of  value"  are 
therefore  illogical  and  absurd ;  that  a  ratio  cannot  be  measured, 
but  may  be  numerically  expresBed ;  that  the  employment  of  a 
definite  quantity  of  any  commodity  as  a  unit  of  value,  as  has 
hitherto  been  done  in  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world,  is 
fidlaoious  and  absurd  in  principle,  and  confusing,  impractical, 
and  ruinous  in  its  consequences;  because,  the  standard  itself 
being  subject  to  fluctuations  in  value,  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
reliable  expression  or  common  denominator  of  values.    They 
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contend  that  eoonomio  valne  is  not  a  property  inherent  in 
things,  bnt  is  an  ideal  relation,  or  ratio,  between  things,  and 
that  hence  the  term  'intrinsic  valne,"  as  applied  to  metallio 
money,  is  meaningless. 

This  theory  of  economic  valne  is  clearly  in  the  main  correct  f 
and  the  verbal  criticisms  of  current  financial  terms  are  to  some 
extent  jnst;  nor  do  we  question  the  importance  of  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  terms,  especially  in  a  system  so  complicated  and 
abstruse  as  the  credit  system.  Bnt  as  shown  above,  under  an 
automatic  system  of  free  and  unlimited  coinage,  the  metal  in 
the  coin  serves  a  double  purpose.  (1)  It  determines  the  value 
of  the  credit  stamped  upon  the  coin.  (2)  It  serves  as  security 
for  that  value.  The  beauty  of  this  automatic  standard  is  that 
the  vcJue  and  the  security  of  the  coins  are  automatically  ad- 
justed, and  vary  together.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the 
precious  metals  are  practically  indestructible,  and  are  con- 
stantly accumulating  in  volume  through  the  ages,  we  see  that 
the  fluctuations  in  amount,  of  the  annual  product  of  the  mineSy. 
can  have  but  a  very  slight  and  ever-diminishing  effect  upon 
these  vast  aggregate  accumulations  of  all  time.  And  the  con- 
tention that  the  fluctuations  in  value  of  the  precious  metals 
during  recent  years  is  due  far  more  to  arbitrary  legislation  than 
to  natural  causes  is  well  supported  by  a  reference  to  the  finan- 
cial history  of  the  world  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  automatic  system  is  a  perfect  system, 
nor  that  the  metallic  standard  of  values  is  an  invariable  and 
perfect  standard;  but  when  the  advocates  of  the  fiat  theory 
propose  to  substitute  for  it  a  purely  arbitrary  and  ideal  standard 
of  value,  on  which  they  propose  to  base  a  perfect  monetary 
system,  we  shall  do  well  to  pause  before  we  cut  loose  from  our 
old  metallic  anchors  and  fioat  into  this  shoreless  ideal  sea. 

We  are  first  led  to  inquire,  What  is  an  ideal  standard  of 
value!  Does  it  belong  to  the  realm  of  fact  or  of  fiction f  Has 
it  any  meaning;  or  can  it  have  any  real,  practical  existence T 
We  may  get  some  light  upon  this  question  by  an  argument  from 
analogy.  By  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  we  mean  its 
density,  or  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  its  magnitude.    We  have 
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no  uniform  law  for  determining  the  speoifio  gravity  of  bodies, 
any  more  than  we  have  for  determining  their  exchange  value. 

On  the  theory  of  the  fiatists,  we  should  not  take  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  as  the  unit  in  which  to  express  the  specific 
gravity  of  all  other  bodies,  but  we  should  take  as  our  standard 
an  abstract  ideal  unit  of  specific  gravity.  Let  us  take  the 
abstract  numeral  one  as  such  unit  Now,  I  ask  you,  what  is  the 
apedfic  gravity  of  lead,  or  of  water,  expressed  in  terms  of  our 
ideal  unit  f  In  order  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  these 
bodies,  we  must  compare  them  wit^  our  standard  of  specific 
gravity,  and  if  that  standard  has  no  specific  gravity  there  is  no 
ground  of  comparison.  If  we  knew  the  specific  gravity  of  one 
body,  by  comparison  with  it  we  could  compute  the  specific 
gravity  of  all  bodies.  But,  with  our  arbitrary  ideal  standard, 
we  can  never  compute  the  specific  gravity  of  a  single  body  in 
tiie  universe.  The  same  argument  applies  with  equal  force  to 
an  ideal  standard,  or  unit,  of  value.  Economic  or  commercial 
value  attaches  only  to  concrete  realities ;  it  is  not  a  property  of 
abstract  numbers.  And  values  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
something  that  has  no  value.  If  ''all  reasoning  is  a  compari- 
son of  rdated  ideas,"  then  the  fiat  theorists  have  gotten  beyond 
the  domain  of  human  reason.  But  the  arbitrary  ideal  standard 
of  value  is  advocated  upon  another  hyi>othesis,  before  which 
the  beautiful,  metaphysical,  mystical  theory  of  an  absolute, 
unchanging  ideal  unit  of  values  melts  into  thin  air. 

It  is  claimed  that  their  arbitrary  unit  of  exchange  value, 
which  does  not  represent  the  exchauge  value  of  anything  in  the 
heavens  above  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  becomes  definite  in  the 
concrete  volume  of  credit  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  other 
words,  that  the  value  of  the  unit  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  units  issued ;  and  that  this  value  varies  inversely  with  the 
volume  of  the  circulating  currency.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
government^  by  regulating  the  volume  of  money,  can  keep  the 
standard  practically  uniform  and  unvarying ;  thus  giving  it  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  present  variable  metallic  standard, 
aiBMSted,  as  it  is,  by  every  fiuctuation  in  the  commercial  value  of 
the  precious  metals. 
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This  phase  of  the  fiat  theory  finds  an  able  champion  in 
Senator  J.  P.  Jones,  of  Nevada.  It  is  plausible  and  easily 
understood,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  its  practical  application. 
In  the  first  place,  the  money  or  certificates  of  credit  issued 
by  the  government  would  only  constitute  a  small  per  cent  of  the 
outstanding  evidences  of  credit,  and  there  would  be  no  fixed  or 
definite  ratio  between  the  money  in  circulation  at  any  one  time 
and  the  volume  of  credit^  other  than  money,  in  existence  at  the 
same  time.  For  this  reason  there  would  be  no  uniform  ratio 
between  the  volume  of  business  transacted  and  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation. 

In  the  second  place,  if  this  were  not  so,  if  all  business  weie 
conducted  on  a  cash  basis,  and  all  balances  in  exchange  were 
paid  in  money — in  other  words,  if  all  credit  transactions  were 
evidenced  by  the  certificates  of  credit  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment— still  the  exigencies  of  trade,  and  the  varying  demand  for 
money  to  settle  balances  in  exchange,  and  the  manipulations  of 
speculators,  in  withdrawing  money  from  circulation,  and  thus 
creating  an  artificial  scarcity,  would  all  conspire  to  produce  &r 
greater  and  more  disastrous  fiuctuations  in  value  of  the  money 
unit  than  under  a  purely  automatic  system. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  conclude  that  the 
defects  of  an  automatic  system  of  currency  would  only  be  ex- 
aggerated by  permitting  the  government  or  any  combination  of 
governments  to  arbitrarily  issue  irredeemable,  inoonvertibie 
certificates  of  credit  to  circulate  as  money. 

If  an  automatic  currency  is  the  best  and  most  practical  that 
has  yet  been  devised  or  suggested,  the  question  arises,  What 
hope  is  there  of  escape  from  the  ruinous  succession  of  booms 
and  panics,  of  speculations  and  failures,  which  have  with 
monotonous  uniformity  marked  the  progress  of  modem  indus- 
trial development,  and  strewn  its  pathway  with  wrecks! 

As  far.  as  the  national  currency  is  responiuble  for  these 
disasters,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  make  it  strictly  automatiiv 
both  in  the  method  of  its  issuance  and  of  its  circulation.  As 
we  have  seen,  this  is  impossible  under  the  bimetallic  single 
standard.    There  being  no  fixed  or  uniform  ratio  of  value 
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between  the  metals,  the  effort  to  arbitrarily  establish  and  main- 
tain  sach  ratio  is  not  only  fntUe,  bat  leads  to  endless  complica- 
tions and  business  demoralization. 

It  arms  the  government  with  the  arbitrary  power,  by  its- 
legislative  edict,  to  at  any  time  destroy  the  equities  of  time 
contractSy  to  distnrb  the  regular  channels  of  industry,  and  to 

and  derange  the  industrial  enterprises  in  which  the 
of  the  country  is  vested,  and  thus  involve  the  investora 
in  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  No  such  arlntrary,  unlimited,  irrespon- 
sible power  should  ever  be  intrusted  to  human  ignorance  and 
firailty. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  an  automatic  currency  can 
be  secured,  viz :  (1)  To  adopt  a  monometallic  standard  of  value, 
either  gold  or  silver,  or  (2)  to  adopt  and  legalize  a  double 
standard  of  value,  making  each  metal  independent  of  the 
other,  giving  to  the  coins  of  one  a  different  denomination  from 
those  of  the  other,  and  making  both  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  debts  or  penalties.  Legal  flues,  penalties,  and  forfeiturea 
could  be  fixed  and  stated  in  the  coins  of  either  metal,  with  the 
proviso  that  they  might  be  settled  in  coins  of  the  other  metal, 
of  equivalent  exchange  value.  Oontracts  should  be  legally 
satisfied,  either  in  the  coins  stipulated  for  or  in  coins  of  the 
other  metal  of  equivalent  exchange  value. 

This  plan  of  a  double  standard,  embracing  both  metals,  has 
been  suggested  and  outlined  before;  and  its  entire  feasibility 
and  practicability  have  been  shown.  Prof.  H.  A.  Scomp,  in 
an  able  article,  published  in  the  January  number,  1895,  of  The. 
Ak£BIOak  Magazine  of  Gtvigb,  points  out  in  detail  the 
practical  working  of  such  a  system.  If  this  theory  of  a  double 
standard  of  values  be  untenable,  I  have  seen  no  serious  argu- 
ment designed  to  establish  that  fact,  possibly  because  it  is 
easier  to  ignore  it  than  to  refute  it.  It  may  be  that  it  smacka 
too  much  of  conservatism  and  conciliation  for  these  radical, 
revolutionary  times.  Whatever  its  merits,  it  comes  with  the 
olive  branch  of  peace.  It  offers  to  the  warring  factions  of  gold  and 
silver  a  basis  of  compromise  that  is  absolutely  impartial  and  un- 
qoeationably  just  and  fair.    It  demands  no  concessions  from  the 
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one  that  are  not  required  of  the  other.  The  character  of  its 
olaim  and  the  spirit  of  its  mission  demand  for  it  a  patient  and 
an  earnest  hearing.  It  is  the  last  and  only  hope  of  an  aato- 
matio  bimetallic  currency. 

Gold  and  silver  hold  their  place  in  our  currency  by  the  same 
right.  Their  claims  are  equal.  Their  average  value,  .utility, 
importance,  and  availability  as  standards  of  value  and  as 
securily  for  credit,  throughout  the  world,  are  about  the  same. 
In  native  strength  and  in  popular  fiAvor  they  stand  about 
equally  matched.  As  twin  giants  they  have  come  down  the 
oentuiies  hand  in  hand,  and  upon  their  powerful  shoulders  they 
have  together  borne  the  burden  of  the  modem  credit  system, 
and  rendered  possible  the  stupendous  commercial  and  material 
development  of  modem  times.  They  are  the  twin  pillars  on 
which  the  automatic  system  rests,  and  no  folly  more  blind  and 
suicidal  could  be  devised  or  conceived  than  that  of  pitting  them 
against  each  other,  and  thereby  compassing  the  overthrow  of 
one  or  both  as  a  standard  of  money,  and  with  them  the  down- 
fall of  the  automatic  system. 

But  the  advocates  of  gold  and  silver  respectively,  while 
claiming  to  be  bimetallists,  have  abandoned  the  true  theory  of 
bimetallism  and  ignored  its  essential  conditions. 

Both  sides  advocate  on  the  part  of  the  government  an  arbi- 
trary interference  with  and  regulation  of  the  value  of  the 
legalized  currency,  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  some  of 
its  automatic  features.  Both  abandon  the  principle  of  a 
self-regulating,  self-securing,  automatic  currency,  and  both 
accept  and  advocate,  either  avowedly  or  unconsciously,  fiat 
doctrines. 

If  the  fiat  theory  is  correct^  then  the  gold  standard,  or  the 
silver  standard,  or  the  gold  and  silver  standards,  are  all  equally 
fiEdlaoious  and  absurd.  But  if  the  automatic  theory  is  correct^ 
if  unsecured  acknowledgments  of  debt  or  promises  to  pay  are 
without  any  market  value,  if  the  evidences  of  credit,  either 
public  or  private,  depend  entirely  for  their  commercial  value 
upon  the  specific  securities  on  which  they  are  based — then  these 
opposing  champions  of  gold  and  of  silver  are  sacrificing  for  a 
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t6mi>orary  and  insignificant  advantage  the  flindamental  prin- 
ciple iii>on  which  their  contention  rests. 

The  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  gold  and  of  silver 
has  impresBed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  outside  of  the 
trenches  and  neither  blinded  nor  deafened  by  the  smoke  and 
roar  of  the  conflict,  the  trath  of  the  following  propositions : 

(1)  That  either  gold  or  silver,  or  the  two  metals  together,  are 
for  many  reasons  better  adapted  than  anything  else  to  be  nsed 
as  a  standard  of  values  in  an  automatic  system  of  currency. 

(2)  That  these  two  metals  are  about  equally  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  neither  having  the  advantage  of  the  other. 

(3)  That  by  a  long  series  of  legislative  tinkering,  gold  has 
become  the  standard  of  value  in  our  financial  system,  supple- 
mented by  nearly  one  billion  dollars  of  silver  and  paper  legal 
tender  fiat  money. 

(4)  That  the  present  agitation  is  narrowing  down  to  an  issue 
of  gold  or  silver  monometallism — an  issue  in  which  the  debtor 
and  creditor  dasses  and  the  mine-owners  are  chiefiy  concerned. 

(5)  That  above  and  beyond  the  special  pleas  of  special  classes, 
the  question  for  disinterested  statesmanship  is  not  whether  we^ 
shall  have  a  single  gold  or  a  single  silver  standard,  but  whether 
we  shall  have  a  single  standard  of  either  metal  or  a  double 
standard  embracing  both  metals  automatically  and  impartially. 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  led  to  inquire. 
What  advantages  would  we  derive  from  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  our  silver  bullion  into  lawful  money,  in  coins  of 
dillbrent  denominations  from  gold  coins,  and  with  no  fixed  ratio 
between  themf 

By  thus  making  it  a  securily  for  our  circulating  credit,  we 
would  increase  the  demand  for,  and  value  o^  our  silver  bullion. 
We  would  thus  create  a  home  market  for  one  of  our  important 
products.  The  effect  would  be  either  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tive  development  of  the  country  and  accelerate  the  accumula- 
tion  of  wealth  or  to  supersede  the  European  gold  that  has  been 
BO  largely  invested  here,  and  to  pay  off  our  foreign  debts  and 
make  us  independent  of  our  foreign  creditors.  I  will  not  stop 
to    discuss  the   desirability  of  such  a  result.    I  am  simply 
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attempting  to  state  the  logical  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a  doable 
metallio  standard. 

Bnt  the  free  coinage  of  silver  on  the  plan  suggested  would  be 
a  far  greater  and  more  universal  boom,  by  enlarging  the  basis 
on  which  our  credit  system  rests^  and  thus  making  it  more 
difficult  for  speculators  to  comer  the  money  market^  aod 
thereby  manipulate  and  control  prices  of  commodities  generally. 

It  has  been  estimated^  by  calculations  based  upon  the  rekitiye 
quantity  and  cost  of  production  of  the  two  metals,  that  the 
world's  supply  of  silver  is  about  equal  in  aggregate  value  to  its 
supply  of  gold.  Thus  by  making  both  the  basis  of  oar 
circulating  currency,  the  foundation  of  our  credit  system  is 
doubly  secure. 

We  now  have  a  credit  business  of  ten  times  the  volume  of  the 
circulating  currency,  which  is  made  possible  through  modern 
banking  and  exchange  fiudlities. 

The  larger  the  percentage  of  cash  used  in  floating  this  im- 
mense volume  of  business,  the  safer  and  more  conservative  the 
business  will  be;  the  less  subject  to  inflation  it  will  be;  the  less 
danger  there  will  be  of  reckless  speculation;  the  less  risk  there 
will  be  of  abnormal  depressions  and  sudden  panics ;  in  shorti 
tlie  healthier  and  more  prosperous  it  will  be. 

The  present  enormous  volume  of  credit  being  mostly  evi- 
denced by  contract  obligations  redeemable  in  current  money, 
and  there  being  perhaps  not  one  tenth  enough  money  in  circula- 
tion to  redeem  outstanding  contracts,  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  create  an  artifldal  scarcity  of  money  by  withdrawing  it  from 
circulation ;  and  thus  to  squeeze  the  debtor  classes  and  compel  a 
sacriflce  of  valuable  collateral  securities;  and  hence  the  more 
nearly  a  business  can  be  conducted  on  a  cash  basis,  the  safer  and 
more  satisfactory  it  is.  From  which  we  conclude,  the  larger  the 
volume  of  sound  money  in  circulation,  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  business,  the  safer  and  healthier  is  the  industrial 
condition  of  the  community. 

There  is  another  class  of  currency,  which  has  long  been  in 
use,  which  performs  many  of  the  functions  of  money,  and 
which  is  often  confused  in  the  public  mind  with  money.    This 
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IB  known  as  bank-note  cironlation.  These  notes  not  being  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  and  being  redeemable  in  money  on  demand, 
are  not  money.  Even  thongh  their  payment  be  secured  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  government,  they  are  only  negotiable  paper,  or 
contract  obligations,  which  may  be  enforced  against  the  obligors, 
and  when  secured,  the  secority  is  collateral  to  the  obligation. 
The  obligation  is  for  money,  and  the  security  is  not  money. 

But  under  an  automatic  system  the  coin  is  simply  worth  its 
weight  in  the  metal  it  is  coined  from.  It  claims  nothing  else. 
It  callB  for  nothing  else,  and  it  secures  exactly  what  it  calls  for. 

It  is  important  to  keep  these  distinctions  in  mind  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  various  propositions  to  invest  this  class  of 
currency  with  all  the  attributes  of  money  by  making  it  a  ftill 
I^^  tender  for  all  purposes.  This  is  usually  proposed  to  be 
done  through  a  system  of  government  loans,  either  upon  a 
deposit  of  property  in  pledge,  as  in  the  sub-treasury  scheme,  or 
upon  a  deposit  with  the  government  of  collateral  securities, 
sndi  as  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc 

This  scheme  of  fiat  money  is  perhaps  presented  in  its  best 
form  and  placed  in  its  clearest  and  most  attractive  light  by  Mr. 
James  B.  Hill,  of  Oiicago,  in  his  scheme  of  government  bank- 
ing. His  plan,  in  brief,  is  to  receive  the  people's  money  on 
deiMsit  in  the  government  banks,  paying  three  per  cent  interest 
per  annum  on  long-time  deposits,  and  to  loan  it  out  on  collateral 
securities  at  four  per  cent  interest  per  annum,  loaning  only  half 
the  cash  value  of  the  security.  Under  this  plan,  the  money 
oonld  be  rodeposited  and  reloaned  as  often  as  borrowers  could 
be  found  who  would  put  up  the  required  security.  Ghecks 
covering  the  amount  deposited  would  be  given  to  each  depositor. 
These  checks  Mr.  Hill  projKNses  to  make  a  legal  tender  in 
payment  of  all  debts.  In  other  words,  he  would  invest  them 
with  all  the  flinctions  of  money.  Qe  would  thus  create  a  legal 
currency  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  based  on  ample 
collateral  security.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  the  propriety  or  the  practicability  of  the  government 
receiving  the  {people's  money  on  deposit  and  loaning  it  out  on 
deposited  securities.    We  will  assume  for  the  purposes  of  this 
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argument  that  this  is  all  right  We  will  suppose  that  Mr.  Hill's 
dream  is  realized,  and  that  all  the  money  in  Gircolation  and  that 
has  been  coined  or  issned  is  deposited  in  the  goyemment  banks. 
That  by  a  suocession  of  deposits  and  loans  ten  times  the  amoont 
of  money  deposited  has  been  loaned  out,  and  that  the  goyem- 
ment  has  issned  deposit  checks,  or  orders  on  itself^  for  this 
amount ;  and  that  these  checks  are  put  in  circulation  as  money, 
and  invested  by  law  with  all  the  functions  of  money.  These 
checks  are  an  obligation,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  pay 
on  demand  a  certain  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  certificate 
that  it  has  this  gold  and  silver  on  deposit  The  certificate  is 
£Edse  and  the  obligation  impossible  of  fulfillment  The  govern- 
ment has  given  an  order  on  itself  for  ten  times  the  amount  of 
money  in  its  possession,  or  within  its  jurisdiction ;  as  it  holds 
all  the  money  of  all  its  citizens  on  deposit  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  has  placed  itsell 
The  one  is  to  hawk  its  securities  in  foreign  markets,  and  sell  the 
property  of  its  citizens  to  foreigners  and  aliens.  The  other  is  to 
repudiate  its  obligations.  The  latter  alternative  would  of 
course  be  adopted.  The  government  has  premeditatedly  under- 
taken an  impossibility,  with  the  easy  outlet  of  escape  through 
repudiation  in  ftdl  view. 

It  is  true  the  government  would  hold  a  mortgage  lien  on 
nearly  or  quite  half  of  the  permanent  wealth  of  the  nation. 
This  wealth  is  of  presumably  greater  value  than  the  govern- 
ment checks  circulating  upon  it.  The  owners  of  this  wealth, 
having  parted  with  these  checks,  could  not  perhaps  redeem  at 
foreclosure  sale.  The  circulating  checks  being  invested  by  the 
fiat  of  the  government  with  the  purchasing  and  debt-paying 
power  of  money,  the  holders  of  them  might  not  care  to  invest 
in  these  forfeited  securities,  and  the  government  might  have  to 
buy  them  in.  In  which  case  the  government  might,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  the  owner  of  a  large  property,  whidi  it 
would  have  to  employ  and  operate  in  some  way  to  get  a 
revenue  out  of  it  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  taking  care  of  it 
Thus  the  government  would  soon  be  converted  into  a  huge 
industrial  corporation,  in  competition  with  its  citizens.    In  the 
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meantime  the  goyemment  checks  would  flow  in  for  redemption 
even  more  rapidly  as  the  secnrity  dwindled  away,  until  repudia- 
tion became  generaL  Gtold  and  sUver  would  entirely  vanish  in 
the  presence  of  this  fictitious  money^  and  universal  bankruptcy 
would  speedily  follow.  I  have  said  that  these  results  might 
follow  the  adoption  of  this  scheme.  And  I  think  the  picture  I 
have  drawn  would  far  more  likely  be  realized  than  the  glowing 
one  presented  by  Mr.  Hill.  My  predictions,  I  think,  are  based 
upon  the  broadest  ezi>erience  and  soundest  logic.  An  automatic 
currency  represents  paid-up  credit  It  represents  an  investment 
of  property  values  in  credit.  The  commodity  value  of  the  metals 
is  incorporated  and  absorbed  in  the  credit ;  it  is  not  collateral 
to  it.     While  the  credit  exists  there  is  no  commodily  value. 

Bat  in  the  supi>osed  issue  of  government  checks  only  one 
tenth  of  them  would  rest  upon  property  values  transmuted  into 
credit.  The  balance  would  be  an  unrealized  credit,  advanced 
ui>on  the  faith  of  future  accumulations  and  accretions  of  value, 
to  be  created  and  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  The 
title  and  possession  of  the  property  represented  by  the  deposited 
securities  remains  with  the  depositor.  He  has  parted  with  and 
turned  over  to  the  public  no  property  values  upon  which  he  is 
entitled  to  draw  his  checks.  He  has  simply  put  up  a  forfeit  in 
case  he  &ils  to  make  and  replace  the  values  he  draws  out  of  the 
oonununity.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  sort  of  national  gambling 
on  the  future.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  checks  will  be 
paid  by  foreclosure  and  sale  of  the  securities.  If  such  were  the 
usual  result,  the  whole  thing  would  be  a  practical  fieiilure.  Such 
a  scheme  depends,  for  its  safety  and  success,  upon  an  un- 
interrupted flow  of  business  prosperity.  The  history  of  the 
past  does  not  justify  such  a  hope.  Man  is  ever  too  sanguine  and 
confident  in  his  anticipations.  He  is  ever  too  ready  to  risk  the 
accumulations  of  the  past  upon  the  doubtftd  ventures  of  the 
ftitnre.  The  government,  in  giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
indulge  this  propensity,  might  be  only  aiding  him  to  compass  his 
own  ruin.  A  too  great  infiation  of  business  may  be  as  disas- 
trous as  a  too  great  contraction.  The  pendulum  of  trade  is 
forever  vibrating  between  these  two  extremes. 
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We  are  prone  to  forget  that  demand  is  as  important  a  foctor 
in  the  commercial  world  as  supply ;  and  so-called  unprodu€iwe 
consumption  plays  as  important  a  part  in  the  realm  of  trade  as 
reproductive  capital  and  labor.  U  all  men  lived  on  bread  and 
water,  and  dressed  in  corresponding  style,  and  devoted  all  their 
wealth  to  reproduction,  there  would  soon  be  no  market  for  their 
products,  and  commerce  would  be  dead. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  our  modem  social  development  is 
that  we  worship  the  god  Mammon.  Our  lot  has  been  cast  in  a 
mercenary  age.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  is  pursued  as  an 
end  in  itself,  rather  than  as  a  means  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  and  elevation  of  the  race. 

In  what  has  been  said  it  is  not  intended  to  condemn  the  oae 
of  a  bank-note  circulation,  as  a  means  of  mobilizing  credit, 
when  issued  under  proper  limitations  and  restrictions,  and  used 
as  an  auxiliary  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  money.  Our 
national  bank  notes  furnish  a  limited  currency  of  this  dasB. 
One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  national  bank  notes  is  that 
they  are  too  restricted  to  be  of  great  practical  importance.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  only  issued  upon  deposits  of  government 
bonds  in  the  national  treasury,  which  furnish  a  limited  and 
ever-narrowing  basis  of  security.  In  the  second  place,  they 
are  issued  for  private  corporations,  which  are  also  banks  of 
deposit,  and  receive  and  use  other  people^s  money  without 
paying  interest  or  giving  security,  and  are  therefore  directly 
interested  in  issuing  a  minimum,  instead  of  a  maximum,  of 
secured  notes. 

The  crying  evil  of  modern  banking  is  this  vicious  system  of 
unsecured  deposits.  The  people  at  large  are  virtually  com- 
pelled to  loan  their  money  without  interest  and  without 
security  to  these  banking  corporations,  whose  real  status  as 
trustees  for  their  depositors  is  not  recognized  in  law,  nor  their 
obligations  and  duties  as  such  enforced.  Leaving  out  of  view 
the  temptation  to  dishonesty,  there  remains  the  temptation  to 
wild  and  reckless  speculation  in  doubtful  investments,  without 
any  legal  or  even  conscious  moral  responsibility.  For  illustra- 
tion, we  will  suppose  that  a  bank  has  one  hundred  million 
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dollars  of  paid-up  stock,  and  ten  hundred  million  dollars  of 
deposits.  The  opportunity  of  loaning  or  investing  these 
deposits  at  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum  would  enable  the 
bank  to  double  its  original  capital  stock  each  year.  In  taking 
the  risk,  it  is  balanced,  not  against  the  legitimate  interest,  but 
against  the  immense  profits  to  the  bank  involved  in  the  transac- 
tion. The  moral  resi>onsibility  as  trustees  is  scarcely  ever  con- 
sidered. Weak  human  nature  is  beset  at  its  most  vulnerable 
I>oiiit.  The  gambling  instinct  grows  stronger  with  every 
snooessfnl  venture,  until  prudence  and  discretion  are  swept 
away,  in  the  alluring  game  of  chance,  played  with  the  money  of 
deiKMitors,  who  set  up  the  stakes,  pay  all  the  losses,  and  get 
none  of  the  profits.  And  this  process  is  termed  'legitimate 
specolation.''  It  might  often  more  aptly  be  styled  'legalized 
gambling.'' 

In  criticising  the  vices  of  the  banking  system,  no  refiection  is 
intended  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  it^  as  a  class,  nor  is  it 
implied  that  many  banking  institutions  are  not  conducted  on 
strictly  prudent  and  conservative  business  principles.  These, 
as  well  as  all  other  legitimate  business  enterprises,  are,  through 
the  defects  of  the  system,  placed  at  the  mercy  of  visionary,  reck- 
less, and  unscrupulous  adventurers,  who  are  enabled  to  infiate 
business,  and  to  divert  it  from  its  legitimate  channels,  and  thus 
to  precipitate  financial  panics  and  universal  bankruptcy,  involv- 
ing all  in  a  common  ruin.  A  system  which  fornishes  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  temptation  to  such  abuses  is  radically  and  in- 
herently defective  and  wrong.  When  we  reflect  that  the  banks 
are  the  general  depositories  of  the  money  of  the  world,  and  the 
chief  agencies  through  which  it  circulates,  that  the  great  busi- 
ness enterprises  of  all  countries  are  conducted  to  a  large  extent 
upon  borrowed  capital,  and  that  the  bank  is  the  usual  intermedi- 
ary between  the  borrower  and  the  lender,  and  that  the  money 
of  the  world  flows  through  its  vaults  in  a  constant  stream,  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  a  currency,  absolutely  secured  in  its 
issuance,  may  become  utterly  insecure  through  the  medium  of 
its  circulation. 

As  the  business  of  the  world  is  now  organized,  the  banks  are 
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a  necessity.  They  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery 
of  modem  commerce.  They  give  to  trade  a  flexibilityi  elaa- 
ticity,  and  expansive  power  it  could  not  otherwise  attain.  Their 
universal  convenience  and  utility  are  generally  recognized. 
The  one  great  unsolved  problem  is  how  to  make  them  safe  and 
secure  as  the  custodians  and  trustees  of  the  people's  money. 

Our  hybrid  system  of  national  banks,  with  their  secured  cir- 
culating notes  and  their  unsecured  deposits,  and  with  their  par- 
tial and  inadequate  government  supervision,  has  signally  fiEuled 
to  furnish  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

There  is  now  a  widespread  desire  to  do  away  with  the  deposit 
of  government  bonds  as  a  security  for  bank  note  issues,  and  a 
formidable  effort,  originating  with  the  head  of  the  executiye 
department  of  the  government,  has  been  made  to  eUminate 
these  securities  entirely,  and  thus  take  away  the  limited  and 
partial  protection  and  security  they  afford,  and  leave  the  people 
entirely  helpless  and  unprotected  to  the  mercy  of  these  powerfal 
corporations. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  many  quarters  to  turn  to  the  govern- 
ment for  financial  relief  and  protection,  and  to  seek  security 
through  government  monopoly  and  control  of  the  entire  banking 
business  of  the  nation.  This  scheme,  if  practicable  at  all,  could 
only  be  made  so  by  a  radical  change  in  the  systems  of  bflmkisg 
now  in  vogue.  The  government,  in  undertaking  to  circulate  the 
people's  money,  should  act  in  the  capacity  of  agent  and  trustee, 
through  bonded  officers,  under  prescribed  rules,  and  strict 
supervision  and  rigid  accountability.  The  profits,  after  paying 
the  expenses  of  the  system,  should  all  go  to  the  depositors,  and 
they  should  also  bear  the  losses,  when  not  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  the  agent,  just  as  in  other  cases  of  principal  and 
agent  The  miserable  fiction  of  regarding  the  bank  as  the 
owner  of  the  depositors'  money,  or  as  a  kind  of  independent 
executor,  without  bond  and  with  unlimited  discretionary  power, 
should  be  abolished,  and  something  more  fair  and  just  and  reason- 
able should  take  its  place.  This  is  a  question  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty. It  is  a  question  of  vast  importance.  It  is  a  question  of 
protection  and  security  for  the  property  rights  of  the  people. 
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It  is  a  qneetion  of  jnstioe  between  man  and  man.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  demands  a  patient  and  carefbl  study.  It  should  be 
studied  in  a  calm,  oonseryatiye,  disinterested,  non-partisan,  and 
patriotic  spirit  While  the  natural  laws  of  free  trade  and  free 
and  ftix  competition  should  be  respected,  the  higher  and  eternal 
laws  of  justice  and  righteousness  should  be  maintained  and  en- 
forced, at  whatever  temporary  sacrifice  or  inconvenience. 

The  prosperity  and  safety  of  our  credit  system  is  gauged  by 
the  extent  of  public  confidence  in  the  ultimate  redemption  of  its 
outstanding  evidences  of  credit;  this  ultimate  redemption  is 
always  in  valuable  commodities — in  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
The  negotiability  of  credit  finds  its  most  complete  and  fiexible 
application  in  money,  which  is  virtually  redeemed  and  reissued 
in  every  purchase  made  with  it 

As  we  have  seen,  the  negotiability  or  currency  of  money,  and 
hence  its  value,  depends  upon  the  security  on  which  it  rests,  or 
is  supposed  to  rest  The  public  may  be  deceived  as  to  this  se- 
curity, and  money  may  thus  acquire  a  fictitious  value ;  but  like 
the  house  that  was  built  upon  the  sand,  the  first  financial  storm 
that  strikes  it  will  sweep  it  away. 

E.  L.  Eectob. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION* 

BY  W.  DUDLEY  FOULKE. 

OF  ALL  the  systems  of  electoral  reform,  the  camalative  vote 
is  that  which  is  the  best  known  and  has  been  most  often 
adopted.  It  has  been  nsed  in  the  mnnicipalities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  school  boards  of  England,  and  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  in  Illinois.  It  has  been  practiced  in  the  elec- 
tions in  the  Gape  of  Oood  Hope,  after  an  experience  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  In  Illinois  the  state  has  been  so  divided  that 
from  each  senatorial  district  three  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  are  elected.  The  voters  may  cast  for  each  of 
the  three  candidates  three  votes^  or  they  may  divide  their  saf- 
frages  so  as  to  give  three  votes  for  any  one  candidate,  or  two 
for  one,  one  for  another,  or  one  and  a  half  votes  to  each  of  two 
<»mdidates.  The  result  has  been  that  in  every  district  in  the 
state  the  minority  party,  whether  Bepublican  or  Democratic, 
has  at  least  one  representative  in  the  legislature.  Under  this 
system  the  party  having  a  majority  can  always  elect  two  out  of 
the  three,  and  if  the  minority  have  more  than  one  quarter  of 
the  votes  they  can  elect  one  member.  This  system  of  cumu- 
lative voting  has  been  in  use  in  that  state  ever  since  1872. 
There  has  been  abundant  opportunity  for  ascertaining  its  merits 
and  defects.  Mr.  M.  N.  Forney,  the  secretary  of  the  New  York 
association,  undertook  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  this  system,  sending  to  every  part  of  the  state  inquiries  as  to 
its  practical  operation.  The  replies  showed  that  the  system  se- 
cured representation  to  minorities  of  more  than  one  quarter, 
that  there  was  little  difficulty  in  its  practical  operation,  that  it 
lessened  the  evils  of  the  gerrymander,  and  led  the  people  to 
take  more  interest  in  public  afhirs.  It  made  a  change  of  rep- 
resentation easier  to  accomplish,  and  by  giving  a  more  just  rep- 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  American  Proportional  Representation  League,  at 
its  meeting  in  Saratoga,  August  27. 
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reBentation  to  both  parties  in  each  district  it  lessened  party 
bitterness. 

Bat  the  voter  mnst  designate  on  his  ticket  how  his  votes  were 
to  be  distribnted,  and  he  might  miscalcalate.  If  each  voter  in 
the  majority  party  should  divide  his  votes  among  all  three  can- 
didates and  the  minority  party  should  combine  upon  two,  it 
might  happen  that  the  minority  would  elect  two  members  and 
the  majority  only  one.  In  other  words,  to  secure  a  proper 
result,  each  party  must  estimate  with  reasonable  correctness  its 
own  strength  before  the  election.  The  cumulative  system  per- 
mits  proportional  representation,  but  it  does  not  secure  it. 
Moreover,  it  occasionally  happens  that  when  a  very  i>opular 
man  is  nominated  an  undue  proportion  of  votes  are  concentrated 
upon  him  and  the  remaining  candidates  are  elected  by  a  minority. 
The  difficulty  is  that  a  voter  cannot  tell  when  he  is  casting  more 
votes  than  is  needed  for  his  favorite.  This  difficulty  is  greatly 
increased  where  there  are  more  than  three  candidates  in  one 
oonstituency.  For  instance,  in  an  election  in  England  for  the 
Finsbury  School  Oouncil,  where  there  were  six  members  to  be 
chosen  and  fifteen  candidates,  the  six  elected  received  27,000, 
10,000,  8,000,  6,000,  and  6,000  respectively,  and  the  defeated 
candidates  5,000,  4,000,  3,000,  3,000,  and  1,000.  This  result 
shows  that  the  representation  was  not  proportional,  and  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  superfluous  votes  cast  for  the  first 
candidate.  The  cumulative  vote  is  a  system  of  minority  repre- 
sentation, but  not  a  system  of  proportional  representation.  The 
present  system  allows  minorities  no  representation  at  all.  The 
cumulative  system  allows  these  their  proper  representation 
if  they  calculate  their  chances  correctly.  Certainly  this  is  a 
great  gain,  but  it  is  far  from  perfect 

The  contrivance  next  to  be  considered  is  what  is  called  the 
limited  vote.  A  number  of  candidates  are  elected  from  a  single 
district  and  each  elector  is  permitted  to  vote  for  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  these — say  two  out  of  three,  or  three  out  of  five. 
Where  there  are  two  parties  only  it  is  evident  that  this  also  will 
give  a  representation  to  a  minority  of  sufficient  size.  The  plan 
was  tried  for  some  time  in  England  in  the  election  of  certain 
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members  of  Parliament.  It  was  also  pat  into  operation  in 
Brazil.  The  natural  effect  of  this  vote  is  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  more  than  two  principal  parties  in  any  one  district  The 
voter  is  still  constrained  in  his  choice,  and  the  system  after 
some  years  of  trial  in  England  was  abandoned. 

Another  arrangement  has  been  proposed  to  secnre  represen- 
tation approximately  proportional.  It  is  known  as  the  Bnmits 
sjrsteniy  or  the  graduated  vote.  A  nnmber  of  members  are 
elected  from  each  district ;  each  voter  may  vote  for  any  number 
of  candidates  he  pleases  (not  exceeding  the  number  to  be  elected) 
and  may  indicate  his  preferences  by  figures  placed  opposite  the 
names  of  each,  1,  2,  3,  etc.  His  first  choice  will  count  for  a  full 
vote ;  his  second  choice  for  half  a  vote,  and  his  third  choice  for 
one  third  of  a  vote,  etc.  In  counting  the  votes  his  first,  second, 
and  third  preferences  are  counted  separately.  The  total  num- 
ber of  his  first  preferences  is  left  undivided,  the  second  prefer- 
ence votes  are  divided  by  two,  the  third  by  three,  etc  llie 
quotients  thus  obtained  for  each  candidate  are  added  together 
and  their  sum  will  be  his  elective  quotient  Candidates  having 
the  highest  elective  quotient  are  declared  elected.  The  system 
is  a  simple  one  and  it  secures  a  far  better  proportional  repre- 
sentation than  the  cumulative  vote  in  most  cases ;  but  still  under 
this  system  it  is  occasionally  possible  for  the  minority  party  to 
elect  a  majority  of  the  candidates.  Let  us  suppose  a  district 
casting  10,000  votes,  with  three  candidates  to  elect  The  Be- 
publicans  cast  5,500  votes  and  the  Democrats  4,500.  The  can- 
didates of  the  Bepublican  party  are  A,  B,  and  G.  The  candi- 
dates of  the  Democratic  party  are  D,  E,  and  F.  A  is  the  first 
choice  ui>on  the  Bepublican  ticket  and  receives  5,500  votes.  B 
is  the  second  choice  and  receives  2, 750 ;  G  is  the  third  choice 
and  receives  1,375.  On  the  Democratic  ticket  the  voters  divide 
their  first  choice  votes  between  D  and  E.  D  therefore  will  re- 
ceive one  half  of  the  first  choice  Democratic  vote,  2,250,  plus 
one  half  of  the  second  choice,  1,125.  His  total  will  therefore  be 
3,375.  The  total  of  E  will  be  the  same,  3,375 ;  F  will  be  third 
choice  on  all  the  tickets  and  will  receive  one  third  of  4,500  votes, 
or  1,500  votes.    Now  it  is  evident  that  A,  D,  and  B  are  elected 
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— that  is,  one  Bepnblican  and  two  Democrats  from  a  constituency 
returning  a  majority  of  Bepnblican  votes.  Snch  a  contingency 
in  practical  experience  is  quite  improbable ;  but  something  ap- 
proximating this  may  occasionally  occur  where  there  is  a  favor- 
ite candidate  of  one  of  the  parties  who  is  likely  to  receive  nearly 
all  the  first  preference  votes. 

The  fourth  system  which  we  shall  consider  is  that  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sladowsky  of  Prague.  In  this  the  number  of  members  of 
the  representative  assembly  is  changeable.  The  majority  of  the 
electors  will  choose  a  fixed  number  of  representatives^  and  sup- 
plemental members  will  be  added  for  the  minority  in  the  ratio 
which  their  votes  bear  to  those  of  the  nuyority;  each  party  being 
proportionally  represented.  Suppose  there  are  fifty  members  to 
elect  to  the  legislative  body,  the  Bepublicans  cast  5,000  votes^ 
the  Democrats  4,500,  and  the  Populists  1,000.  The  fifty  Bepnb- 
lican members  will  be  elected.  Forty -five  Democratic  members 
will  be  added  and  ten  Populist  members.  The  system  is  simple 
enough  and  it  secures  proportional  representation;  but  it  is 
hardly  applicable  to  American  institutions,  where  the  number 
of  the  representative  body  Ib  usually  fixed  by  the  constitution 
and  not  suligect  to  change  at  each  election. 

The  fifth  method  proi>oeed  may  be  designated  as  the  proxy 
system.  By  this  system  each  elector  votes  for  some  person  to  be 
his  proxy  in  the  legislature.  A  certain  number  of  votes  are 
neceesary  to  enable  the  member  to  take  his  seat  Every  mem- 
ber is  then  to  have  a  voting  power  in  the  legislature  equal  to  the 
number  of  votes  given  to  him.  Persons  who  had  received  votes 
below  the  minimum  might  transfer  these  either  to  a  party  hav- 
ing more  than  a  minimum  or  to  make  up  the  quota  of  one  who 
had  received  lees.  But  one  objection  would  remain.  Two  or 
three  very  popular  members  might  perhaps  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  legislature,  and  even  a  single  one  might  hold  in  his  hands 
the  entire  legislative  power.  This  would  destroy  the  delibera- 
tion which  we  consider  necessary  in  legislative  bodies. 

The  three  remaining  systems  proceed  upon  the  principle  of 
electing  a  considerable  number  of  representatives  from  one  con- 
stitnenoy,  or  where  the  number  to  be  elected  is  not  too  large  the 
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entire  state  may  be  regarded  as  one  constituency.  The  entire 
vote  cast  is  divided  by  the  number  of  representatiyes  to  be 
elected,  and  the  quotient  represents  the  quota  of  votes  necessary 
to  secure  an  election.  Suppose  there  are  ten  candidates  in  a 
constituency  casting  11,000  votes ;  then  any  candidate  who  re- 
ceives 1,100  votes  or  more  is  entitled  to  a  seat  Indeed,  to  be 
mathematically  accurate,  even  a  less  number  of  votes  will  en- 
title  a  candidate  to  the  place.  If  he  receives  more  than  one 
eleventh  of  the  entire  vote  cast — that  is,  more  than  1,000  votes, 
the  remainder  will  be  less  than  10,000  and  no  other  ten  men 
can  have  votes  amounting  to  as  much  as  1,000  each.  To  secure 
them  a  quota  mathematically  correct^  divide  the  number  of  votes 
by  the  number  of  candidates  to  be  elected  plus  one  and  add  one 
to  the  quotient  This  will  give  the  proper  electoral  quota  of 
each  member.  Among  those  who  do  not  receive  a  full  quota, 
the  candidates  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  are  neces- 
sarily elected  to  the  remaining  places.  The  three  systems  which 
we  are  now  to  consider,  the  Hare  system,  the  Gove  system,  and 
the  Swiss  system,  apply  this  principle  of  the  quota  in  different 
ways.  The  great  problem  in  each  case  is  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  votes.  If  a  candidate  receives  more  votes  than  his  quota, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  surplus! 

The  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Hare  in  England  is  the  single 
transferable  vote.  The  vote  is  given  for  one  candidate  whom  we 
will  call  A,  and  under  his  name  is  placed  the  name  of  the  second 
choice,  B,  and  under  the  name  of  the  latter  the  third  choice,  G, 
and  so  on  as  far  as  the  elector  desires.  If  A  has  more  than  a 
quota,  the  surplus  votes  are  transferred  in  the  first  place  to  R 
If  B  has  more  than  a  quota,  then  to  0,  etc  If  A  has  not  suffi- 
cient votes  to  elect  him,  the  transfer  is  made  in  a  like  manner  to 
B  and  0.  Thus  nearly  every  vote  becomes  effective.  This  sys- 
tem was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Andrae  of  Denmark, 
and  was  introduced  into  the  electoral  system  in  that  country, 
where  it  is  still  in  successful  operation.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
determining  which  of  the  votes  cast  for  A  shall  be  counted  for 
him,  and  which  of  them  shall  be  set  free  to  make  up  the  quote 
of  B,  0,  etc.  When  the  votes  are  all  opened  and  counted  in  one 
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plaoe,  this  question  is  determiiied  by  the  order  in  which  they 
are  drawn  from  the  ballot-boxes.  Each  vote  is  numbered  as  it  is 
drawn  out,  and  those  which  are  first  drawn  for  the  candidate 
who  receiyes  the  greatest  nnmber  of  votes  are  counted  for  him. 
Then  his  name  is  erased  from  the  remaining  ballots.  The  like 
process  is  repeated  with  the  candidate  who  receives  next  to  the 
highest  number  of  votes^  and  so  on  until  all  those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  full  quota  are  declared  elected.  Then  the  judges  of 
Section  begin  at  the  other  end.  They  take  the  candidate  wha 
receives  the  lowest  number  of  votes  and  cannot  be  elected. 
His  name  is  erased  and  his  ballots  are  transferred  to  the  second 
choice  of  the  electors  who  voted  for  him,  the  names  of  candi- 
dates already  elected  being  disregarded.  This  process  is  now  re- 
peated with  the  candidate  having  next  to  the  lowest  number  of 
votes,  and  so  on  until  the  list  is  exhausted.  All  those  receiving 
quotas  are  then  declared  elected,  and  those  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  less  than  the  quota  fill  the  remaining  places. 

The  ^stem  proposed  by  Mr.  Gove  of  Massachusetts  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  is  much  the  same  in  substance  as  the  method 
suggested  by  Bmest  Saville  for  elections  in  France  and  by  Mr. 
BaUy  for  the  cumulative  vote.  Each  elector  votes  for  one  can- 
didate <Mily,  and  each  candidate  at  a  prescribed  time  before  the 
Section  publishes  a  list  of  the  other  candidates  to  whom  he 
wishes  to  transfer  any  ineffective  votes  cast  for  himself.  Every 
candidate  who  receives  a  quota  is  declared  elected.  Those  who 
receive  more  than  this  and  those  who  receive  the  least  number 
of  votes  cast  now  cast  their  InefTective  votes  in  fevor  of  the  can- 
didates named  in  their  published  list,  so  for  as  this  maybe  neces- 
sary to  elect  such  candidates.  The  result  is  that  representation 
is  proportional  and  that  there  are  very  few  wasted  or  ineffectual 
votes.  The  objection  urged  to  the  system  is  that  it  does  not 
give  the  voter  sufficient  liberty  of  choice  in  determining  for 
whom  his  ineflBsctive  vote  shall  be  cast,  and  that  when  a  candi- 
date has  received  a  large  surplus  which  he  has  transferred  to 
another,  the  person  to  whom  these  votes  are  transferred  owes 
his  election  to  and  will  be  the  political  subordinate  of  the  can- 
didate transferring  them. 
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The  last  plan  which  we  shall  consider  is  that  of  the  compe- 
tition or  free  list  system,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  can- 
tons of  Ticino,  Geneva,  Nenchatel,  and  Zag  in  Switserland,  and 
is  in  most  snccessfnl  operation  in  these  cantons.    A  bill  intro- 
duced in  cor  Honse  of  Bepresentatiyes  by  Hon.  Tom  Johnson 
of  Oleveland,  Ohio,  applies  this  system  to  congressional  elections, 
and  it  may  be  applied  in  like  manner  to  state  and  municipal 
elections.    Each  voter  has  as  many  rotes  as  there  are  repre- 
sentatives to  be  chosen,  and  he  may  distribute  them  as  he  pleases 
among  the  candidates,  giving  one  vote  to  each.    The  parties  to 
which  each  of  these  candidates  belong  are  separately  designated 
by  title  in  the  ballot  paper.    Should  the  voter  not  use  the  entire 
number  of  votes  to  which  he  is  entitled,  his  votes  are  counted 
for  the  party  which  he  designates.    Votes  cast  count  individa- 
ally  for  the  candidates  as  well  as  for  the  parties.    The  sum  of 
all  the  votes  cast  is  divided  by  the  number  of  members  to  be 
elected  to  give  the  quota  of  representation  to  each.    Bach  party 
is  entitled  to  as  many  members  as  it  has  quotas^  and  the  candi- 
dates receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  each  party  tickel 
are  the  ones  elected.    After  all  the  candidates  receiving  quotas 
are  elected,  those  receiving  the  largest  fractions  of  quotas  fill  the 
remaining  places.    This  plan  is  as  simple  as  the  Australian  bal- 
lot system,  which  it  supplements.    K  any  citizen  desires  to  ran 
as  an  independent  candidate,  a  petition  signed  by  one  per  cent 
of  the  voters  constitutes  a  separate  nomination  and  to  that  extent 
an  independent  party.    K  the  voter  does  not  wish  to  vote  a 
particular  ticket^  he  may  vote  simply  for  such  candidates  as  he 
chooses.    In  this  case  his  vote  will  not  count  in  making  up  the 
quotas  of  the  respective  parties,  but  it  will  count  in  the  ohoioe 
of  the  candidates  within  those  parties.    The  plan  has  already 
been  tested  by  practical  experience  and  found  to  be  sucoeasfoL 
Bepresentation  under  it  has  been  practically  proportionaL    In 
Geneva  last  summer  I  asked  bom,  many  sources  wheQier  the  q^ 
tem  was  satisfactory  and  if  there  was  any  talk  of  rei>ealing  Ae 
law.    The  answer  was  uniform  that  the  new  plan  gave  entire 
satisfaction.     '^  How  can  any  one  object  to  it,''  asked  one  of  the 
officials, ''  when  every  voter  has  his  fair  share  of  representation  f 
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These  are  the  syBtems  whose  oomparatiye  merits  it  is  for  yon  to 
discnss.  Other  modifloations  and  suggestions  will  no  doubt  be 
made.  Those  systems  are  applioable  to  all  elections  to  deliber- 
atiye  bodies^  congressional^  legislativey  and  municipal.  To  ap- 
ply them  to  the  legislatures  of  our  various  states  some  amend- 
ments will  have  to  be  made  in  the  constitutions  of  several  of 
these  states.  This  is  often  a  difficult  matter ;  but  for  congres- 
sional elections  and  for  city  elections  no  such  changes  will  be 
necessary.  And  it  is  in  the  administration  of  our  municii>al 
affidrs  that  the  adoption  of  these  new  methods^  which  are  im- 
mediately applicable,  will  bear  its  most  valuable  and  precious 
fruit.  In  municipal  afiBEors  there  is  little  need  for  the  predomi- 
nance of  any  political  party.  Good  business  administration, 
with  the  interest  and  wishes  of  all  classes  of  citizens  propor- 
tionally represented,  is  the  greatest  need  of  our  municii>al 
government  at  the  present  time.  Legislative  and  congressional 
reform  will  come  later. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  if  you  do  not  believe  in  government 
of  the  people,  then  you  ought  not  to  advocate  proportional  rep- 
resentation, for  the  representatives  which  our  system  will  give 
yoa  will  be  the  people  themselves  in  miniature ;  they  will  be  the 
image  in  the  camera — every  color,  light,  shadow,  form,  and 
motion  all  reproduced  in  miniature  within  the  physical  space 
necessary  for  deliberation  and  action.  But  if  you  have  fidth  in 
our  institutions,  do  not  hesitate  to  trust  that  representation 
which  will  for  the  first  time  truly  embody  them. 

W.  Dudley  Foulke. 


THE  FOUNTAINS  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

BY  THOMAS  E.  DAVIS.* 

^^/"^rVICS,**  which  is  the  philosophy  of  civil  government  and 

v^  politics^  is  something  which  ought  to  be  largely  taught 
to  the  American  people.  Side  by  side  with  financial  economy, 
it  should  be  made  familiar  to  American  youth,  so  that  when  they 
come  to  be  men,  charged  with  the  public  duties  at  least  of  voting, 
if  not  of  holding  office,  they  may  have  some  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  the  principles  of  their  governmental  system,  and  some 
fair  knowledge  of  the  system  ui>on  which  the  finances  of  the 
country  dei)end. 

The  lack  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  these  important  mattera 
has  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  distress  ui>on  the  people,  and  a 
perplexity  and  confusion  in  public  finance  from  which  to-day 
the  entire  country  is  suffering.  Men  with  no  knowledge  of  any 
national  system  by  which  a  public  revenue  is  raised,  and  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  functions  and  office  of  money,  claim  to  be 
the  leaders  in  the  political  philosophy  of  this  country,  and  their 
crude  theories  and  impracticable  doctrines  have  greatly  assisted 
to  retard  and  prevent  the  relief  which  wise  legislation  and  sound 
principles  of  national  finance  would  have  given  the  country. 

But  since  those  who  are  ignorant  of  these  matters  seek  to  con- 
trol, and  may  possibly  be  able  to  force  their  notions  ui>on  the 
country,  there  is  likely  to  result  an  experience  which  will  da 
more  than  anything  else  to  teach  sound  doctrine.  Sometimes, 
when  the  wayward  child  insists  on  putting  his  finger  in  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  and  will  listen  to  no  advice  from  his  elders,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  permit  him  to  get  burned,  in  order  that  he  may 
thoroughly  learn  a  usefbl  lesson. 

But  the  whole  science  of  civil  government  does  not  stop  with 
public  economics.    There  are  matters  such  as  patriotism,  and 

*  Editorial  staff*  of  the  Picaj/une,  New  Orleans. 
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the  benefits  due  to  the  people  from  their  goyernmental  syBtem, 
and  the  daties  which  the  people  owe  to  the  govemment.  These 
form  an  important  i>art  of  ciyics^  and  they  are  being  now  tanght 
in  tiie  schools  of  the  country  where,  a  few  years  ago,  saoh 
themes  were  little  heard. 

Bnt  the  writer  finds  in  recent  discussions  of  the  origin  and 
natnre  of  patriotism  a  strong  tendency  to  teach  that  it  is  a  grand, 
heroic  sentiment  that  grows  ont  of  the  contemplation  of  nation- 
ality and  the  power  and  greatness  of  a  country.  This  is  all 
yery  fine ;  but  it  is  not  human.  Men  rise  to  the  love  of  country 
through  the  love  of  home.  The  citizen  reaches  that  quality 
after  having  first  had  his  affections  and  interests  aroused  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  family.  The  country  commences  with  the 
home,  and  the  state  begins  with  the  fiunily. 

A  man  may  entertain  a  just  pride  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  a 
great  and  powerful  country ;  but  if  he  have  no  home  and  family, 
there  is  but  a  slender  foundation  to  his  patriotism.  A  man  who 
declares  that  the  world  is  his  home,  and  mankind  his  brothers, 
is  organized  on  too  vast  a  scale  to  accomplish  anything  useful  in 
the  small  afiBEors  of  county,  city,  or  state.  Moreover,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  citizens  of  small  and  feeble  countries  are  just  as 
devoted  in  their  patriotism  as  are  those  of  great  and  powerful 
nationalities.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  mountaineers, 
whose  patriotism  is  confined  to  the  mountains  that  shelter  their 
oots. 

During  the  American  war  between  the  states  the  patriotism  of 
Uie  people  was  for  their  states  first,  and  this  was  particularly  so 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  men  who  fought 
without  pay,  with  scanty  provisions  and  inferior  munitions, 
were  certainly  as  true  types  of  patriots  as  were  those  who 
were  provided  with  everything  and  had  a  powerful  paternal 
govemment  behind  them. 

But,  to  treat  the  matter  more  philosophically,  if  patriotism  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  citizen  of  a  great  and 
powerftd  nation,  and  that  he  is  an  inheritor  of  all  its  prowess 
and  glory  won  on  the  battle-field,  where  is  the  patriotism  that 
fires  and  inspires  men  in  the  beginnings  of  those  great  countriesf 
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When  the  thirteen  American  coloniee  set  ont,  without  prowees, 
and  before  they  had  made  any  distingoiahed  history  or  had 
gained  any  national  glory,  to  found  the  great  and  powerftil 
nation  they  created,  where  was  their  patriotism  f  They  were 
fighting  for  home  and  ri^^tB,  and  nothing  more.  Were  they 
not  as  devotedly  patriotic  as  were  the  men  who  composed,  more 
than  a  century  later,  the  grand  armies  of  the  Union  f 

No,  the  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  a  nation 
all  came  afterwards.  They  had  no  part  in  tiie  building  of  the 
nation.  That  important  work  was  done  by  men  fighting  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  their  homes,  fighting  to  protect  and 
maintain  their  families.  The  men  who  fought  for  their  humble 
cots  were  certainly  not  less  devoted  than  were  the  men  who  had 
palatial  residences  and  great  wealth  to  protect,  and  not  a  few  <tf 
these  hired  mercenaries  to  do  the  defending  for  them.  Patriot- 
ism starts  with  the  home,  and  the  state  or  nation  begins  with 
the  femily,  and  any  doctrine  which  proposes  to  rob  the  humble 
cottager  on  the  lowly  plain,  or  in  the  wild  mountains,  of  the 
sentiment  and  inspiration  born  of  the  love  of  home  and  wife  and 
children,  is  not  only  fiedse  civics,  but  it  lowers  the  home  and 
fBunily  life  to  the  lowest  place,  whereas  it  must  occupy  the 
highest  in  the  social  system  of  dvilized  nations.  When  the 
home  becomes  of  no  consequence,  and  the  nation  is  the  para- 
mount inspiration  of  x>atrioti8m,  that  country  is  near  to  the  end 
of  its  greatness.  When  tiiere  is  no  longer  any  home  love  (nt 
home  life,  then  the  people,  like  tiiose  of  Bome  in  its  last  days, 
are  only  concerned,  not  for  what  they  can  do  for  tiieir  country, 
but  for  what  plunder  they  can  get  out  of  it. 

Thomas  K  Davis. 
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BY  SEYMOUB  H.  BAN80M.* 

AGBBAT  deal  is  heard  nowadays  about  the  essentials 
of  citizenship.  The  schoolboy  declaims  about  it  at  com- 
mencement; the  college  graduate  works  it  off  in  his  bacca- 
laureate oration ;  the  pulpit  grows  tedious,  the  platform  eloquent^ 
the  newspaper  press  voluminous,  over  the  interesting  theme. 
Men  look  wonderingly  into  one  another's  faces,  and  shake  their 
heads  ominously  over  the  dangers  that  seem  to  threaten  the  re- 
publia  '^  The  citizen  should  be  educated,"  they  declare  with 
emphasis ;  ''he  should  be  taught  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  know 
about  the  questions  of  the  day.  Public  sentiment  should  be 
awakened,  the  conscience  of  the  community  aroused,  and  the 
people  made  to  realize  that  the  very  existence  of  republican 
government  is  imperiled — that  unless  an  active,  earnest,  vigilant 
spirit  shall  take  hold  of  the  heart  and  head  of  our  citizenship 
the  American  exi>eriment  with  democracy  will  speedily  end  in 
fittlure  and  disgrace." 

Such  is  the  cry  that  greets  the  public  ear  and  appeals,  not  al- 
together without  reason,  to  the  public  understanding.  Undoubt- 
edly there  is — as^  indeed,  there  always  has  been — ^need  of  stern 
and  sensible  insistence  upon  the  essentials  of  citizenship.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  American  institutions  as  well  as  of 
liberty.  Yet,  granting  the  necessity  of  firequently  emphasizing 
the  safeguards  of  republican  government,  one  may  profitably 
consider  some  causes  of  the  present  discontent  Why  is  it  that 
to-day  we  feel  so  intensely  the  pressing  importance  of  intelligent 
oitizenship  f  What  forces  have  been  working  in  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  disturb  them 
''like  the  sound  of  a  fire  bell  in  the  night"  f 

In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the  fiftthers  were  beset  with 
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difficulties  as  serious  and  were  tortured  by  questions  as  critical 
as  the  questions  and  difficulties  that  face  their  children.  They 
knew  full  well  the  perils  of  the  exi>eriment  they  were  making, 
and  they  met  the  dangers  frankly  and  fearlessly.  They  soon 
learned  that  the  safety  of  the  republic  rests  upon  one  never-to- 
be-forgotten  principle — ^the  participation  of  every  freeman  in 
the  affidrs  of  the  nation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  pub- 
lic questions  were  everywhere  of  imperative  importance.  Hoi 
discussed  politics  with  interest  and  intelligence.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  ^^town-meeting"  was  the  great  educating  force.  There 
men  of  every  class  and  condition  met  on  terms  of  equality  and 
talked  over  matters  of  local,  state,  and  federal  importance.  The 
citizen  was  a  thinking  man ;  and  his  thought  made  and  pre- 
served the  purest  democracy,  perhaps,  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  In  the  South  the  '^ town-meeting"  was  absent;  bat 
another  though  different  force  was  quite  as  active  and  bene&cial 
as  the  New  England  institution.  This  was  the  lyceum,  or  the 
county  court-yard,  where  an  intense  interest  was  taken  in  every- 
thing by  everybody.  Southerners  have  always  felt  at  ease  when 
set  to  talking.  Jefferson,  Henry,  Madison,  Pinckney,  Macon, 
and  Monroe  mingled  and  talked  to  the  people,  grew  iBuniliar 
with  their  wants  and  wishes,  and  were  in  turn  weighed,  ques- 
tioned, and  studied  by  their  countrymen.  Every  freeman  in  the 
community  was  as  good  as  his  neighbor ;  the  idea  that  ^*  all  men 
are  born  equal"  was  peculiarly  significant.  Politics  was  a 
passion.  Every  one  was  interested  in  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  all  spoke  freely  and  frequently  their  opinions  on  the  issnee 
that  came  before  the  country.  And  so  the  people  became  thor- 
oughly educated  on  all  public  questions,  from  a  highway  im- 
provement to  an.  international  treaty. 

A  similar  spirit  of  activity  was  manifest  in  the  Middle  States, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  marked  degree.  For  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  were  first  sown  the  seeds  of  ^^machine"  or 
'*boss"  rule-— seeds  that  have  borne  ample  fruit  in  the  political 
organizations  which  to-day  disgrace  these  commonwealths,  and 
which  have  made  i>ossible  a  system  of  government  that  strikee 
at  the  very  root  of  free  institutions  by  turning  the  citizen  into  a 
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piece  of  machinery  and  robbing  him,  as  well  as  the.  state,  of  his 
individoality. 

During  the  past  half  centory  new  and  disturbing  factors  have 
entered  into  the  equation  of  onr  national  life.  The  settlement 
of  the  great  West  sent  the  high-spirited  sons  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  seek  homes  west  of  the  Allegheny  and  Bocky 
Mountains.  To  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  has  come 
what  to  some  might  seem  a  dangerous  horde  of  foreigners, 
while  in  the  South  has  appeared  a  still  greater  menace  in  the 
rapidly  multiplying  negro  population.  Together  with  these 
<dianged  conditions  have  come  greater  opportunities  for  money- 
making  ;  and  through  this  temptation  the  people  have  lost  their 
interest  in  politics.  They  have  grown  too  busy  to  attend 
the  primary  elections,  to  take  part  in  the  town-meeting,  to  keep 
olosely  in  touch  with  their  neighbors  on  the  public  square.  The 
robust  realism  of  our  earlier,  open-air  life  has  at  length  given 
place  to  a  hurly-burly,  rush-and-go  existence  in  which  'Hhe 
main  chance"  is  the  ruling  factor.  The  result  has  been  that 
while  the  people  have  progressed  wonderftilly  from  a  material 
point  of  view,  little  has  been  gained  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Active  interest  in  the  questions  of  the  day  has  been 
lost.  It  is  an  incontestable  £Bkct  that  many  persons  have  become 
too  elegant  to  soil  their  hands  with  anything  so  vulgar  as 
practical  politics.  With  this  decline  in  individual  activity  the 
people  have  learned  to  believe  that  the  government  is  a  great 
organism  quite  apart  and  distinct  from  themselves,  and  that  it 
can  easily  get  along  without  their  participation.  Machine  rule 
has  come  in  and  taken  the  place  of  personal  influence. 
Democracy  is  ceasing  to  be  a  mass  in  which  the  individual 
citizen  is  the  unit 

There  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  people  must 
go  back  immediately  and  earnestly  to  the  simpler,  wiser,  better 
ways  of  their  fathers;  they  must  again  seek  the  old  moorings 
from  which  they  have  drifted  so  fi^r.  They  must  remember 
that  man  is,  after  all,  an  intelligent  being,  and  that  when  he 
snrrenders  his  heaven-given  individuality  to  a  ^'machine"  he 
forfeits  the  best  and  priceliest  privilege  of  democratic  citizen- 
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ship.  Above  all,  ihey  must  insist  that  from  childhood  even  to 
old  age  the  citizen  shall  carry  with  him  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  country — ^for  is  not  this  the  sum  of  patriotism  t— 
and  engage  actively  in  every  movement  that  concerns  the  town- 
ship, city,  countiy,  state,  or  Union.  He  should  remember  that  s 
land  which  was  worth  fighting  for  and  dying  for  in  the  days  of 
his  others  is  surely  worth  living  for  in  this  later  time.  Politi- 
cal indifference  should  cease  to  be  a  habit  ^^  While  good  men 
sit  at  home,"  says  George  William  Curtis,  *^not  knowing  that 
there  is  anything  to  be  done,  nor  caring  to  know,  cultivating 
the  feeling  that  politics  are  tiresome  and  dirty,  and  politicians 
only  vulgar  bullies  and  bravadoes,  half  persuaded  that  a  republic 
is  the  contemptible  rule  of  a  mob,  and  secretly  longing  for  a 
strong  man  and  a  splendid  and  vigorous  despotism— then 
remember  it  is  not  a  government  mastered  by  ignorance;  it  is 
a  government  betrayed  by  intelligence.  It  is  not  the  victory  of 
the  slums ;  it  is  the  surrender  of  the  schools.  It  is  not  that  bad 
men  are  politically  shrewd ;  it  is  that  good  men  are  political 
infidels  and  cowards."  Is  not  this  absence  of  interest  the  real 
cause  of  decadence  in  American  citizenship  f 

Seymoub  H.  Eansom. 


A  FINANCIAL  PREDICAMENT. 

BY  HENRY  B.  RUSSELL. 

IN  AN  article  appearing  in  this  review  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
rnary,  1894, 1  undertook  to  state  briefly  some  reasons  for 
the  opinion  that  this  country  with  its  existing  foreign  indebted- 
nees  could  not  maintain  a  gold  standard  of  currency  without  a 
large  measure  of  protection  against  imports  of  merchandise,  un- 
len  issues  of  bonds  were  regularly  resorted  to ;  and  that  even 
such  a  remedial  device,  while  affording  temporary  relief,  would 
only  aggravate  the  underlying  difficulty  and  add  to  the  serious- 
nen  of  the  ultimate  collapse,  inevitable  if  such  a  policy  were 
long  continued.  The  speculations  I  then  made  as  to  the  future 
of  the  federal  finances  were  based  on  the  Wilson  Bill  as  it  was 
submitted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  on  the  fur- 
ther supposition  that  it  would  go  into  effect  before  June  1.  The 
gravitiy  of  the  situation  was  lessened  by  the  extensive  changes 
made  in  the  Senate,  and  the  modified  law  did  not  go  into  effect 
till  August  27. 

Yet  these  altered  conditions,  unforeseen  by  even  the  Democrats 
themselves,  and  by  many  still  lamented,  do  not  at  all  affect  the 
general  principles  on'which  the  statements  made  in  this  review 
last  February  were  based.  Some  events  since  that  time  have 
brought  into  evidence  the  very  influences  therein  described.  In 
this  iMtper  I  shall  endeavor  to  call  attention  to  some  of  these  in- 
fluences and  make  some  calculations  as  to  federal  flnances,  un^er 
existing  conditions  of  the  new  tariff  which  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness and  distinction  from  the  original  Wilson  measure,  I  will 
call  the  Gorman  Law. 

We  have  some  advantages  in  the  way  of  certainties  now  which 
did  not  exist  early  in  the  year.  Besides  a  new  revenue  law  actually 
on  the  statute  books,  we  have  given  the  fact  that  the  general 
currency  balance  on  the  day  the  Gtorman  Law  went  into  effect 
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was  $126,498,130,  of  which  $54,969,305  was  gold  nncovered  by 
outstanding  certificates.  In  other  words,  with  the  gold  reserye 
^6,000,000  below  what  is  regarded  as  a  thoroughly  safe  limit 
and  a  general  currency  balance  leaving  a  somewhat  small  mar- 
gin of  really  available  funds,  the  treasury  was  in  no  condition 
to  stand  a  long  period  of  losses  following  the  enactment  of  the 
<]K)rman  measure.  What  was  needed  and  what  the  tariff  re- 
formers  predicted  was  a  decided  improvement. 

Another  fact  which  we  may  count  on  with  certaintiy  is  that 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  not  develop  any  lightness  of  money. 
When  a  commercial  people  have  fallen  into  a  panic  the  period 
of  extrication  is  usually  marked  by  an  abundance  of  loanable 
funds.  And  this  fact  is  of  importance,  as  it  tends  to  repel  im- 
ports of  specie,  just  as  a  high  premium  on  money  tends  to  at- 
tract specie  this  way. 

We  may  also  count  upon  federal  expenditures  of  sometbiiig 
over  $30,000,000  monthly.  Under  normal  business  conditions 
^md  under  tried  customs  and  internal  tax  regulations  we  might 
also  calculate  with  reasonable  accuracy  upon  a  definite  amoant 
of  revenue.  But  in  the  current  process  of  slow  and  difficult 
recovery  from  business  stagnation  and  under  our  untried  revenue 
law,  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  becomes  unfortunately  one 
of  the  problematical  factors  in  the  case,  as  the  differing  predic- 
tions of  the  authorities  of  the  treasury  department  show. 

We  may  also  expect  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year  the 
inevitable  demand  for  bills  of  exchange,  occasioned  by  remit- 
tances to  pay  dividends  or  interest  on  foreign  investmentB  in 
this  country,  and  also  by  Americans  going  abroad. 

With  these  certainties  in  mind  we  may  note  certain  elements 
in  our  present  situation  which  bear  upon  the  case.  At  tiiis 
writing  the  Gtorman  Law  has  been  in  effect  one  year,  and  we 
notice: 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  total  value  of  imports  of  mer- 
chandise. 

No  very  considerable  increase  in  the  revenue,  and  none  pos- 
eible  at  present  without  a  greater  increase  in  the  value  of  im- 
ports. 
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A  decrease  in  the  volume  and  greater  decrease  in  the  value  of 
exi>ort8  of  merchandise. 

A  decrease  in  the  price  of  the  principal  exports. 

An  indisposition  abroad  to  continue  to  invest  in  American 
securities. 

The  increased  withdrawal  instead  of  investment  of  the  income 
from  securities  which  foreigners  already  hold. 

A  rapid  decline  in  the  general  cash  balance  in  the  treasury 
and  no  material  increase  in  the  gold  reserve. 

A  firmness  in  the  market  for  sterling  exchange,  very  unusual 
at  this  season,  resulting  in  some  shipments  of  gold. 

Every  one  of  these  features  is  embarrassing  in  view  of  present 
conditions.  Hopeftilness  would  require  just  the  opposite  tenden- 
des.  Some,  if  not  all,  must  disappear  before  the  situation  can 
improve,  and  if  they  do  not  the  government  must  resort  to  the 
temporary  remedy  of  borrowing  money,  if  not  to  pay  current 
expenses,  then  to  keep  the  gold  reserve  even  in  the  impaired 
condition  it  now  is.  Such  a  remedy  is  a  dangerous  one,  as  I 
have  said,  for  money  derived  from  the  issue  of  bonds  which 
eventually  go  toward  paying  current  expenses  really  differs 
little  firom  the  issuing  of  fiat  money  \  indeed,  it  is  somewhat 
worse  in  one  respect,  for  the  government  has  to  pay  a  high  rate 
of  interest  on  it  while  securing  no  profit  from  seigniorage  or 
otherwise. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  volume  and  value  of  imports  of 
merchandise  would  not  be  a  serious  matter  if  the  volume  and 
value  of  exports  increased  correspondingly.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  theory  on  which  the  Ctorman  Law  was  constructed, 
it  has  not  shown  yet  indications  of  that  opening  up  to  our 
industries  the  markets  of  the  world  so  glibly  promised  in  the 
oratorical  stage  of  its  development.  There  are  reasons  for 
fearing  that  the  law  will  reduce  the  annual  volume  of  our 
exports  in  one  way  and  further  reduce  the  value  in  another. 
The  practical  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaties  with  South 
American  countries  must  reduce  exports  to  those  countries,  so 
increased  in  the  short  time  in  which  the  treaties  were  in  work- 
ing order,  while  our  imports  from  those  countries  are  of  such  a 
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oatare  that  they  will  not  decrease.    Germany  has  also  shown 
symptoms  of  retaliation. 

Bat  perhai>s  the  most  potent  infiaenoe  exerted  against  an  in- 
crease in  the  valne  of  American  exports  at  present  is  the 
exceedingly  low  price  of  staples.  In  the  ten  years  1883-92, 
inclnsive,  the  average  annual  excess  of  exports  of  merohandiBe 
over  imports  was  $67,631,465;  of  gold,  $8,610,271;  of  silver, 
$12,072,675— total,  $88,314,411.'!'  In  spite  of  a  large  excess  of 
exports  of  both  merchandise  and  silver  over  imports,  an  excess 
of  gold  exports  over  imports  was  still  required  to  square 
accounts,  and  this,  too,  during  a  period  when  European  capital- 
ists were  making  large  investments  in  the  securities  of  this 
country.  So  far  as  these  securities  were  purchased  with  foreign 
capital,  or  so  far  as  they  were  purchased  by  the  regular  earnings 
of  previous  investments  in  this  country,  they  tended  to  depress 
the  rates  for  sterling  exchange  and  render  exports  of  gold  un- 
necessary. Yet  they  were  necessary  to  an  increasing  extent  in 
the  face  of  increasing  exports  of  merchandise. 

If  an  excess  of  gold  exports  over  imports  was  necessary  under 
such  conditions  in  a  decade  when  the  prices  of  our  principal 
exports  ruled  nearly  twice  what  they  do  now,  their  present 
necessity  seems  rationally  established.  The  reduced  price  of 
our  great  staples  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  making  calca- 
lations  as  to  the  effect  of  future  conunerce  on  our  monetary  re- 
lations. If  that  class  of  statesmen  who  advocate  both  a  gold 
standard  of  currency  and  a  low  tariff  and  who  by  some  econo- 
mists of  the  classical  varietiy  are  given  the  credit  of  knowing 
many  things  which  practical  men  of  business  do  not^  have  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  effect  on  our  commerce  and  money 
of  the  reduced  price  of  wheat  and  cotton,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  largely  exported  commodities,  they  are  likely  to  be  some- 
what amazed  by  the  developments  of  the  near  future.  It  is 
quite  true  that  such  a  decline  in  prices  would  seriously  affect  the 
value  of  exports  under  any  customs  law,  but  a  lower  tariff  in- 
viting imports,  especially  of  articles  the  price  of  which  has  not 
proportionally  declined,  produces  another  disagreeable  complica- 

«  United  States  Statistical  Abstract,  1802. 
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tioii|  another  adyerse  inflnenoe.  Were  it  not  for  the  foct  that 
we  as  a  people  are  greatly  in  debt  to  Eoropeans  a  balance  of 
trade  against  ns  would  be  of  little  conseqnenoe.  Bat  as  we  are 
greatly  in  debt,  it  is  of  the  most  serions  contsequenoe. 

During  the  decade  which  I  have  instanced  (1883-92)  the 
average  price  of  No.  2  red  winter  wheat  was  94  cents  per 
boshel.  It  is  now  about  54  cents.  The  average  annual  exports 
of  wheat  for  that  decade  were  130,000,000  bushels,  so  that  the 
reduced  price  makes  a  difference  of  over  $50,000,000  a  year  in 
the  value  of  an  equal  average  of  exports  of  a  single  cereal. 
When  we  couple  with  this  loss  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  greatly 
reduced  price  of  that  other  important  export,  cotton,  it  requires 
no  further  evidence  to  show  that  the  balance  of  trade  may  regu- 
larly turn  against  us  even  if  our  imports  do  not  increase  in  vol- 
ume and  value.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  unless 
our  imports  do  increase  largely  the  revenue  so  derived  threatens 
to  be  insufScient 

It  i%  therefore,  a  very  pertinent  question — ^what  we  may  ex- 
pect both  as  regards  revenue  and  the  stock  of  gold,  on  which  so 
much  currency  hangs,  if  the  annual  balance  regularly  shows  up 
against  us,  when  during  the  last  ten  years,  with  an  average  an- 
nual balance  in  the  merchandise  account  in  our  favor  of  nearly 
$70,000,000,  we  still  exported  more  gold  than  we  imported,  the 
total  excess,  indeed,  being  considerably  larger  than  our  coinage 
of  gold  for  those  years. 

That  these  adverse  influences  are  working  against  us  at  pres- 
ent seems  to  be  evident.  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  with- 
drawal of  goods  from  the  warehouses  directly  after  the  passage 
of  the  Gorman  Bill,  the  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment from  customs,  internal  revenue,  and  miscellaneous  sources 
during  the  first  month  (September)  amounted  to  only  $22,621,- 
228,  or  an  average  of  $754,040  a  day.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  second  month  (October)  were  $19,139,240,  or  an  average  of 
but  $637,974  a  day.  For  both  months  the  total  receipts  were 
$41,275,589,  an  average  of  $687,926  a  day.  The  September  ex- 
penditures were  $30,323,018,  October,  $32,713,039,  a  total  for 
the  two  months  of  $63,036,057,  or  an  average  of  $1,050,600. 
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The  deficiency  for  the  two  months^  therefore,  aggregates  $21,- 
275,589,  or  $354,600  a  day.  At  snch  a  rate  the  deficit  for  the 
carrent  fiscal  year  would  be  over  $125,000,000. 

Of  coarse,  snch  a  state  of  things  will  not  continne.  The  ques- 
tion is,  How  much  will  it  improve  f  Three  excuses  are  now 
made  for  the  low  revenues  of  September  and  October.  They 
are: 

(1)  The  oversupply  of  sugar  imported  free  before  the  tariff 
law  went  into  effect 

(2)  The  withdrawal  of  whisky  from  bond  in  July  and  August 
to  escape  the  higher  tax. 

(3)  The  continued  depression  of  business. 

But  even  if  the  treasury  had  the  benefit  of  a  tax  on  a  whole 
year's  supply  of  sugar  the  revenue,  according  to  Secretary  Car- 
lisle's estimates,  would  amount  to  only  $40,000,000.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  overestimate.  Such  a  revenue  would  not  be  imme- 
diately probable  even  with  a  greater  consumption  due  to  general 
prosperity,  and  even  at  no  higher  prices  than  those  ruling  under 
free  sugar.  The  lower  rate  for  adulterated  sugars  makes  a  hole 
for  a  leakage  of  revenue.  The  rapidly  growing  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry will  decrease  importations  of  raw  sugar.  At  all  events, 
the  sugar  tax  will  help  the  treasury  comparatively  little  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  excuse  regarding  whisky  affords  little  consolation.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  treasury  has  already  had  the 
revenue  within  the  current  fiscal  year,  at  90  cents,  of  all  the 
whisky  withdrawn  in  July  and  August  to  escape  the  higher  tax. 
It  would  have  made  a  difference  to  the  treasury  of  less  than 
$5,000,000  if  all  the  whisky  so  withdrawn  had  been  taxed  at  the 
higher  rate.  Even  at  this  rate  and  with  as  much  withdrawal  for 
consumption  as  prevailed  in  1892,  the  treasury  could  not  reason- 
ably expect  over  $8,000,000  a  month  from  all  distilled  spirits, 
and  it  certainly  cannot  expect  an  average  of  one  half  that  from 
whisky  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

When  the  continued  depression  in  business  is  made  an  excuse 
for  a  falling  off  in  revenues  we  may  assume  either  that  it  is  not 
a  good  excuse  or  that  the  accounts  of  a  widely-felt  revival  of 
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bnsinefls  are  oircnlated  for  political  effect  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  la  a  very  good  excuse.  Business  depression  undoubtedly 
continues,  and  consumption  continues  limited.  But  even  if 
affairs  gradually  mend  during  the  fiscal  year  the  aid  thereby 
given  to  the  revenues  must  be  given  through  increased  customs 
receipts  rather  than  by  any  marked  increase  in  internal  revenue, 
a  fact  which  will  tend  to  keep  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  gold 
shipping  point 

After  giving  the  government  the  benefit  of  all  it  may  hope  to 
gain  from  internal  revenue  and  all  other  sources  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  fiscal  year,  there  is  likely  still  to  remain  a  prospective 
deficit  of  $80,000,000,  which  must  be  made  up,  if  at  all,  from 
the  revenue  from  increased  importations.  What  the  average 
rate  collected  on  both  free  and  dutiable  imports  will  be  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  if  we  assume  that  it  is  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent, 
then,  to  derive  even  $60,000,000  additional  revenue  the  value  of 
imi>orts  must  be  increased  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  fully 
$300,000,000.  But  even  now  our  imports  exceed  exports  in  what 
is  usually  an  exporting  season  I 

The  Gorman  Bill,  therefore,  under  existing  conditions,  places 
this  unfortunate  administration  in  a  curious  predicament 
There  is  need  of  a  larger  gold  reserve  and  a  larger  cash 
balance.  If  the  government  gets  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  ex- 
penses it  must  pay  out  gold  for  export  If  it  keeps  its  gold  or 
gets  more  it  must  foil  to  receive  sufficient  revenue.  To  get 
gold  it  must  sacrifice  its  cash ;  to  get  cash  it  must  sacrifice  its 
gold.    The  devil  is  on  one  side  and  the  sea  on  the  other. 

Of  course  the  treasury  can  hang  on  by  borrowing  money.  It- 
can  secure  both  cash  and  gold  by  creating  new  debts,  but 
every  time  this  device  is  resorted  to  in  a  time  of  peace  the  sea 
runs  up  a  little  nearer  on  one  side  and  the  devil  approaches  a 
step  on  the  other,  obligations  are  growing  while  the  basis  is 
shrinking,  and  with  it  the  credit    It  is  a  losing  and  dangerous 

policy. 

Henry  B.  Eubsell. 
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CIVIC  APHORISMS. 

BY  ADOLPH  BOEDER. 

HA.T  self-control  is  to  the  individaal,  self-goyemment  is 
to  the  nation. 


That  nation  is  best  governed  which  has  learned  self-govern- 
ment. 

Oivics  and  politios  differ  as  essentially  as  religion  and 
theology. 

Those  who  think  while  toiling  will  always  govern  those  who 
toil  without  thinking. 

When  the  market  price  of  a  vote  is  $2.50,  what  is  the  valae 
of  citizenship  and  how  high  does  manhood  oomef 

Official  incompetency  is  as  great  a  menace  to  the  state  as  offi- 
cial insincerity  or  official  dishonesty. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  citizen  to  know  what  he  does  not 
want  in  the  way  of  legislation ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  learn  what  he  does  want 

One  of  the  primer  lessons  of  civics  is  that  the  nation  is  a  unit; 
it  is  impossible  to  touch  the  individual  citizen  without  through 
him  touching  the  state  and  the  nation. 

Commercial  principles  are  excellent  things,  but  they  are  crimi- 
nally out  of  place  at  the  ballot-box  and  on  the  inspector's 
bench. 

The  individual,  the  fiEunily,  and  the  nation,  these  three  are 
the  Trinity  of  civics ;  and  they  are  a  divine  Trinity  as  soon  as 
their  humanity  is  recognized. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  state  in  the  past  to  produce  noblemen; 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  in  the  fiiture  to  produce  noble  men. 

The  individual,  the  fomily,  the  state,  the  nation,  the  race,  are 
simply  a  series  of  units  in  the  eye  of  the  student 
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To  the  intelligent  reader,  history  is  the  story  of  men ;  to  the 
intelligent  student,  history  is  the  story  of  man. 

The  mechanism  of  state  is  not  a  machine ;  it  is  a  human  or- 
ganism ;  it  is  a  distinct  humanity — the  humanitiy  of  the  aggre- 
gate, each  cell  of  which  is  an  indiyidual  humanitiy. 

If  all  citizens  were  as  intelligently  anxious  about  the  world  of 
to-day  as  some  are  about  the  heaven  of  to-morrow,  the  world 
would  gain  unspeakably  and  heaven  would  not  be  the  loser. 

It  is  an  educational  anomaly  to  And  a  scholar  who  can  bound 
Mozambique  and  who  can  tell  the  exact  interval  of  time  that 
elapaed  between  Gharlemagne  and  Henry  YUL,  but  who  is  un- 
able to  distinguish  the  duties  of  a  municipal  office  from  a  trolley- 
car  fender. 

Matters  religious  and  matters  secular  are  not  as  antagonistic 
as  they  may  at  first  appear :  the  state  which  teaches  its  children 
to  become  true  citizens  of  the  world  cannot  be  fietr  at  variance 
with  the  church  which  trains  its  children  to  be  citizens  of 
heaven. 

It  is  possible  for  a  nation  to  control  its  own  government,  by 
permitting  itself  to  be  intelligently  and  wisely  governed  and  by 
producing  in  and  for  the  individual  citizen  the  conditions  of 
mind  and  body  which  will  make  intelligent  and  wise  government 
possible. 

• 

It  is  unwise  to  consider  external  manifestations  of  national 
life  as  causes,  when  they  are  in  realitiy  effects.  To  mistake  a 
symptom  of  disease  in  the  body  i>olitic  as  a  cause  of  disease  has 
been  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  mistakes  of  student  and 
statesman. 

Law  and  legislation  are  not,  or  should  not  be,  artificial  things. 
The  law  of  a  growing  national  or  municipal  organism  is  b^otten 
of  its  own  requirements  and  adapted  to  the  stage  of  evolution 
reached,  to  be  set  aside  when  that  stage  is  passed.  The  cradle 
and  the  bib  may  be  articles  of  necessity  to  the  infant,  but  they 
are  most  decidedly  ^^ arUdea  de  luxe^^  for  the  adult 

A  public  officer  is  a  public  servant.    True ;  but  what  is  the 
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servant  to  do  if  the  master  does  not  know  his  own  wiUt  How 
can  a  public  officer  perform  the  will  of  the  people  when  the 
people  have  no  will  and  express  none  f  Let  the  citizen  learn 
what  he  wishes  his  servants,  the  officials,  to  do,  and  they  will 
very  soon  obey  him.  Why  does  a  dose  corporation  obtain  it» 
wishes  in  the  halls  of  legislature  f  Because  it  knows  what  it 
wants.  Does  the  average  citizen  know  what  his  state  and  his 
communitiy  need  f  And  if  the  individual  have  no  definite  wish, 
how  is  the  aggr^ate  to  express  one  f 

All  the  power  of  citizenship  lies  within  the  law.  Outside  the 
pale  of  law  there  is  no  power.  Overstepping  the  boundaries  of 
law  is  civic  self-destruction.  For  as  I  must  build  a  steam 
engine  along  the  line  of  the  laws  governing  steam  in  order  to 
derive  all  the  power  of  steam,  and  just  as  an  overstepping  of 
the  laws  of  steam  means  a  destruction  of  the  engine  and  possible 
injury  to  its  builder,  so  the  citizen  has  power  only  along  the  line 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  aggregate  citizen  or  the  nation.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  mob,  though  sometimes  a  terrible 
agent  of  temporary  destruction,  lacks  all  real  power. 

Adolph  Boeder. 


THE  SINGLE  TAX:  A  REPLY  TO  MR.  KITSON. 

BY    GEORGE    BEBNARD. 

IN  THIS  magazine  some  time  since  there  appeared  an  artide 
by  Arthor  Kitson,  entitled  ^'A  Criticism  of  Henry  George's 
Single  Tax  Theory,"  which,  although  not  calculated  to  impress 
those  who  have  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  question, 
might  possibly  mislead  those  who  have  not. 

I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  a  reply. 
Bat  Mr.  Kitson  exhibits  such  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  single  tax  doctrine 
rests,  and  such  a  ludicrous  misapprehension  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  practical  effect  to  those  principles — 
in  tafd,  such  a  thorough  Ignorance  of  what  Mr.  George's  teach- 
ings really  are — that  it  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable 
limits  of  space  to  deal  thoroughly  with  his  essay. 

The  most  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  point  out  some  of  his  most 

obvious  errorsi  and  to  set  forth  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  correct 

statement  of  some  of  the  points  at  issue,  and  thus  convince 

those  who  wish  to  understand  the  single  tax  that  they  must  read^ 

not  Mr.  Kitson,  but  Henry  George. 

And  now,  let  us  begiu  at  the  begiuning. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  single  tax  is  based  is  that  by 

which,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  founders  of  the 

American  Bepublic  justified  their  action.     ^^We  hold  these 

truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 

they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 

ri^^ts;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 

happiness."    That  is  to  say  that  all  men  are  at  birth  endowed 

with  certain  equal  and  inalienable  rights ;  that  each  man  has  the 

right  to  live;  the  right  to  liberty,  that  is,  the  right  to  himself 

and  the  right  to  live  as  he  pleases,  provided  that  he  i]\{ures  no 

one,  and  does  not  encroach  on  the  equal  right  of  others;  and 
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the  right  to  the  porsoit  of  happineas;  or,  as  we  may  pot  it, 
the  right  to  use  his  faculties  in  his  own  way  for  his  own  benefit 
From  this  we  dedace  the  following :  That  since  no  man  can  live 
without  a  place  in  which  to  live,  or  nse  his  fEMsnlties  to  provide 
for  his  wants  without  material  on  which  to  nse  them,  it  neoes- 
sarily  follows  that  all  men  have  equal  rights  in  the  eartii,  on 
which  and  from  the  nse  of  which  alone  they  can  live.  For 
equal  rights  to  life  imply  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  only 
means  by  which  life  can  be  sustained. 

If  a  man's  rights  in  the  earth  are  not  equal  to  those  of  every 
other  man,  his  rights  to  life  are  not  equal  to  those  of  every  other 
man ;  if  he  has  no  rights  in  the  earth  he  has  no  right  to  be 
alive. 

I  do  not  now  stop  to  argue  this  proposition ;  to  do  so  would 
take  up  fiur  too  much  space,  and  for  the  great  majority  of  my 
readers  it  would,  I  hope,  be  unnecessary.  I  merely  wish  to 
point  out  the  principles  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  under- 
lie the  single  tax. 

As  a  practical  method  of  applying  these  prindples,  the 
following  plan  is  proposed :  To  substitute  for  all  existing  taxa- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  a  ^'single  tax"  upon  land  values  (not 
land  area),  and  to  take  ultimately  the  whole  annual  valoe  of 
the  land,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  for  the  use  of  the 
community. 

The  term  ^^land"  includes  all  kinds  of  land,  whether  dty, 
farmings  or  mining  land;  it  excludes  all  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements resulting  from  the  application  of  labor  and  cq^ital 
to  the  land. 

The  tax  would  thus  take  the  value  of  the  bare  land,  apart 
from  all  improvements.  It  would  depend,  not  on  the  use  of  the 
land,  but  on  its  value.  Wherever  land  had  value,  that  value 
would  be  taken,  no  matter  whether  it  was  being  used  or  not ; 
land  that  had  no  value  would  pay  no  tax,  no  matter  what  use 
might  be  made  of  it.  The  tax  would  be  levied  in  the  same  way 
that  taxes  on  real  estate  are  raised  now ;  that  is,  the  asBeasor 
would  estimate  the  value  of  each  man's  holding ;  but  he  would 
deal   only   with   the   land,  exclusive  of  improvements,  and 
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wonld  868668  it  at  what  he  oo]:i8idered  its  actaal  value.  Any 
man  who  wiahed  oould  appeal  against  either  his  own  or  his 
neighbor's  assessment.  So  that  there  would  be  no  question  of 
the  state  dispossessing  any  one,  or  'Hotting'^  land  to  any  one,  or 
becoming  in  any  way  the  '^universal  landlord"  in  the  sense 
which  is  usually  attached  to  the  words.  Nor  would  any  man  be 
able  to  ^^bid"  for  another  man's  holding.  On  the  surface,  all 
wonld  be  as  at  present ;  men  would  apparently  own  land,  would 
bny,  sell,  and  bequeath  it,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  they  paid 
its  annual  value  to  the  community. 

That,  I  think,  is  a  fair  summary  of  the  single  tax  plan  as  laid 
down  by  Mr.  George,  and  since  I  wish  to  keep  what  I  have  to  say 
strictly  within  the  limits  defined  by  Mr.  Kitson,  when  he  called 
his  i>aper  ^^A  Criticism  of  Henry  George's  Single  Tax  Theory," 
I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on  anything  else.  For  this  reason  I 
omit  any  reference  to  the  question  of  interest  It  has  no 
essential  connection  with  the  single  tax,  and  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  grounds  on  which  justification  of  interest  is 
based  would  require  an  article  devoted  to  that  purpose  alone. 

Mr.  Kitson's  article  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  courage  and 
confidence  which  it  displays.  Questions  which  have  engaged 
the  earnest  attention  of  philosophers  are  here  solved  in  a 
sentence.  Established  axioms  of  political  economy,  doctrines 
accepted  by  Smith  and  Bicardo,  by  Fawcett  and  Mill,  are  t066ed 
contemptuously  aside,  settled  forever  by  Mr.  Kitson's  ipw  dixit 
Bven  the  law  of  rent  (called  by  J.  S.  Mill  the  pons  asinorum  of 
political  economy),  after  being  cruelly  destroyed  in  a  page  of 
elaborate  sarcasm,  is,  together  with  Mr.  George,  finally  con- 
signed to  its  eternal  resting-place  in  the  Temple  of  Ftoie,  side 
by  side  with  the  astronomical  theories  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Jasper. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Kitson,  with  a  fine  regard  for  the  superior 
weight  of  antiquity,  has  confined  his  economical  researches  to 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  only  authority,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  to  which  he  refers.  This  would  ac- 
count for  his  opinions  difi(dring  considerably  from  those  of  mere 
modems  like  Bicardo  and  Mill,  and  might  also  explain  his  dis- 
covery of  so  much  ambiguous  and  contradictory  teaching  in  the 
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writings  of  Mr.  George,  who,  probably,  searched  the  Scriptares 
rather  for  moral  than  for  economical  principles,  and  might  thus 
easily  (all  into  those  ridicnlons.  absurdities  which  have  afforded 
Mr.  Kitson  so  much  amusement. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  is  evident  that  these  absordities  really 
pertain,  not  to  Mr.  George's  presentation  of  his  case,  but  to  Mr. 
Kitson's  distorted  version  of  it.  Almost  the  whole  of  his  'Huiti- 
cism"  can  be  placed  in  one  of  two  categories— either  it  is  an 
error  of  fact^  or  it  is  an  error  of  reasoning  ;  either  it  is  a  mis- 
statement of  what  Mr.  George  actually  does  teach,  or  it  is  a  mis- 
apprehension of  the  arguments  by  which  his  teaching  is  sap- 
ported.  So  that  it  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  foct  that  although, 
as  Mr.  Eitson  tells  us,  Mr.  George  has  written  almost  a  complete 
library  of  economic  works,  reference  is  made  to  only  one, 
''Progress  and  Poverty."  And  I  venture  to  think  that  if  he 
had  read  even  this  one  book  with  a  little  care  and  attention,  and 
a  desire  to  understand  what  Mr.  George  really  means,  the  greater 
part  of  the  article  we  are  now  considering  would  never  have 
been  written.  For  instance,  we  are  told,  page  362,  that  Mr. 
George  is  endeavoring  to  exalt  the  state  into  the  position  of  uni- 
versal landlord.  As  I  have  shown  above,  this  is  entirely  inaoon- 
rate  in  the  sense  which  Mr.  Eitson  attaches  to  the  words,  a  sense 
which  is  shown  not  to  be  the  one  in  which  Mr.  George  uses  the 
phrase  by  referring  to  the  quotation  (given  on  page  355)  from 
''  Progress  and  Poverty,"  in  which  it  occurs. 

So,  too,  on  page  353,  Mr.  Eitson  states  that  the  amount  of 
the  single  tax  ''  is  to  be  determined  by  auctioning  off  land  to  the 
highest  bidder,  like  pews  in  a  church."  Not  only  is  this  in  diied 
contradiction  to  all  Mr.  George's  explanations  of  his  proposid,  bnt 
it  is  expressly  repudiated  by  him  (''Progress  and  Poverty,'' 
Book  Yin.,  Ohap.  IL).  Again,  on  page  356,  the  single  tax  tt 
defined  as  "payment  for  the  use  of  land."  This,  as  I  have 
already  shown,  it  is  not  It  is  payment  for  the  vo//ue  of  land, 
whether  that  land  is  used  or  not. 

Then,  on  page  368,  "But  it  will  be  urged  by  Mr.  George  that 
since  he  proposes  to  use  the  proceeds  of  his  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  the  taxpayers,  it  is  not  robbery."     On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
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George  proposes  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  oommimity,  making  no  distinction  between  those  of 
its  members  who  are  ^^tazpayers^"  that  is,  users  or  occupiers  of 
land,  and  those  who  are  not  A  curious  illustration  of  Mr.  Kit- 
son's  method  of  procedure  is  afforded  by  what  (page  366)  he 
says  about  Malthusianism,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
could  never  have  read — not  the  ^^Bssay  on  Population  "  itself, 
that  would  be  asking  too  much,  but  even  a  short  summary  of 
its  doctrines  in  an  economic  work  or  encyclopedia.  The  essence 
of  the  principle  asserted  by  Mr.  Malthus  and  controverted  by 
Mr.  George  I  take  to  be  this :  That  population  always  tends  to 
increase  faster  than  subsistence,  and  that  wherever  this  tendency 
is  not  checked  by  limitation  of  births  it  will  be  checked  by  in- 
crease of  deaths  arising  from  the  vice  and  misery  which  spring 
from  abgect  poverty  and  the  actual  want  of  the  necessities  of 
life.  And  from  this  theory  J.  S.  Mill  draws  the  following  prac- 
tical deductions : 

It  is  but  rarely  that  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  do  anything  more  than  give  a  temporary  margin,  speedily  filled 
up  by  an  increase  of  their  number ;  .  .  .  .  the  most  promising 
schemes  end  only  in  having  a  more  numerous,  but  not  a  happier  people. 
("Political  Economy/'  Book  I.,  Chap.  X.) 

And  again  (Book  L,  Chap.  Xni.) : 

The  necessity  of  restraining  population  is  not,  as  many  persons  be- 
lieve, peculiar  to  a  condition  of  great  inequality  of  property.  A  greater 
number  of  people  cannot,  in  any  given  state  of  civilization,  be  collect- 
ively as  well  provided  for  as  a  smaller.  The  niggardliness  of  nature, 
not  the  injustice  of  society,  is  the  cause  of  the  penalty  attached  to 
overpopulation.  An  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  does  not  even  ag- 
gravate the  evil,  but,  at  most,  causes  it  to  be  somewhat  earlier  felt. 

That  is  to  say,  that  nothing,  not  even  exact  justice  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  can  have  any  permanent  efilBCt  in  driving 
away  poverty  and  want,  unless  and  until  people  can  be  per- 
suaded to  restrain  the  increase  in  population. 

But  Mr.  Eitson's  version  of  it  is : 

Malthusianism  simply  recognizes  the  fact  that  so  long  as  labor  is  a 
conmiodity,  so  long  will  it  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

But  leaving  questions  like  these,  which  can  be  decided  by 
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any  one  who  will  compare  Mr.  Kitson's  artiole  with  the  books 
to  which  he  refers,  let  ns  deal  briefly  with  some  of  those  instances 
of  conAision  of  thought  which  characterize  his  arguments. 
Ohief  among  these  is  his  utter  fiedlure  to  grasp  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  rent  Mr.  George's  definition  of  rent,  which  is  in 
accord  with  that  given  by  all  modem  standard  writers  on  politi- 
cal economy,  is  this : 

Bent  is  the  share  in  the  wealth  produced  which  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  use  of  natural  capabilities  gives  to  the  owner.  ('*  Progress  and 
Poverty,"  Book  III.,  Chap.  II.) 

Or,  as  J.  S.  Mill  puts  it : 

The  land  Is  the  principal  of  the  natural  agents  which  are  capable  of 
being  appropriated,  and  the  consideration  paid  for  its  use  is  called  rent 
.  .  .  .  It  is  at  once  evident  that  rent  is  the  effect  of  a  monopoly ; 
though  the  monopoly  is  a  natural  one,  which  may  be  regulated,  which 
may  even  be  held  as  a  trust  for  the  community  generally,  but  which 
cannot  be  prevented  from  existing.  (*'  Political  Economy,''  Book  II., 
Chap.  XVI.) 

And  it  must  be  particularly  noted  that  the  existence  of  rent, 
in  the  economic  use  of  the  word,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
owner  letting  his  land,  instead  of  using  it  himself.  '^  Whoever 
has  at  his  command  better  land  than  the  worst  cultivated,  holds 
rent" 

The  value  of  land,  and  the  consequent  amount  of  rent  it  will 
yield,  is,  under  circumstances  of  free  competition,  in  no  way 
subject  to  the  whim  or  control  of  its  owner,  but  is  governed  by 
a  law  which,  accepted  by  practically  every  economist  of  repute, 
is  thus  laid  down  by  Bicardo  : 

The  rent  of  land  is  determined  by  the  excess  of  its  produce  over  that 
which  the  same  application  can  secure  from  the  least  productive  land 
in  use. 

That  is  to  say,  that  on  the  vM>Ht  productive  land  in  use  a  given 
amount  of  labor  and  capital*  can  only  secure,  as  their  share  of 
the  produce,  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  they  could  obtain 
from  the  least  productive  land  in  use.  Bent  takes  the  rest 
For  if  the  produce  left  to  labor  and  capital  on  the  more  prodnc- 

*  Mr.  Kitflon  states  that "  Mr.  Qeorge  Is  apparently  undecided  as  to  bow  many  ft^ 
tors  there  are  in  production.   In  one  place  he  says  two.  and  in  another  chapter,  three. 
A  very  full  and  careful  explanation  of  this  point  will  be  found  in  "  Progress  ana 
Poverty"  (Book  III.,  Chapter  I.). 
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tive  land'was  more  than  could  be  obtained  on  the  i>00Fe8t  land, 
there  wonld  be  among  those  who  ^  were  nsing  the  i>ooreBt  land 
8ocb  an  active  competition  to  be  allowed  to  nse  that  which  was 
better,  that  the  rent  of  this  latter  wonld  qnickly  be  adjusted  sa 
that  the  returns  from  it  left  to  labor  and  capital  wonld  be  no- 
larger  than  could  be  obtained  elsewhere.  This,  I  think,  is  self- 
evident  It  makes  no  difference  what  the  land  is  used  for, 
whether  for  farming  or  mannfoctnring,  for  mining  or  for  build- 
ing sites,  the  same  law  governs  it 

And  this  law,  which  is  not  invented  by  man,  but  discovered 
and  formulated,  is  as  immutably  fixed  in  the  constitution  of 
things  as  any  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  physical  organiza- 
tion of  the  universe.  Mr.  George  did  not  manufacture  the  law 
of  rent  or  of  wages,  or  fix  the  returns  to  labor,  nor  does  he 
propose  to  attempt  anything  so  absurd,  as  Mr.  Kitson  would 
appear  to  suppose.  He  might  as  reasonably  be  accused  of 
enacting  the  laws  of  motion,  or  of  fixing  the  temperature  at 
which  water  will  freeze. 

Bent,  then,  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  land.  But  Mr. 
Kitson  entirely  conftises  this  value  with  the  wealth  given  in 
consideration  of  it — ^the  abstract  quality  with  the  concrete  sub- 
stance; he  treats  them,  indeed,  as  identical  terms.  Thus,  on 
page  360  he  says  : 

Mr.  C^rge  openly  declares  that  all  the  wealth  which  would  go  to- 
the  state  under  the  single  tax,  or  what  he  terms  ** economic  rent,''  is 
produced  without  the  exertion  of  any  known  factor  of  production. 

And  he  proceeds  to  justify  this  statement  by  the  following 
quotation  from  '' Progress  and  Poverty": 

While  the  value  of  a  railroad  or  telegraph  line,  the  price  of  gas  or  of  a 
patent  medicine,  may  express  the  price  of  monopoly,  it  also  expresses 
the  exertion  of  labor  and  capital ;  but  the  value  of  land,  or  economic 
rent,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  no  part  made  up  from  these  factors,  and  ex- 
presses nothing  but  the  advantage  of  appropriation.  Taxes  levied 
upon  land  cannot  check  production  in  the  slightest  degree. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  this  quotation  to  see  that  Mr. 
George's  statement  is  quite  different  from  that  attributed  ta 
him.     He  does  not  say,  as  Mr.  Kitson  asserts,  that  all  the 
wtciJUh  which,  under  the  single  tax,  would  go  to  the  state  is  not 
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the  prodact  of  labor  and  capital — ^that  wonld  be  a  manifeBt 
absurdity.  What  he  does  say  is^  that  the  value  of  landy  or,  as  he 
calls  ity  economic  rent,  is  not  the  produce  of  labor  and  capital, 
but  is  the  creation  of  the  whole  community.  And  in  this  he  is 
quite  correct  For  the  value  of  land  arises,  not  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  capital  on  it  (that  creates  value  in  im- 
provements), but  from  the  demand  there  is  for  it,  from  the 
number  of  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
using  it,  and  this  of  course  depends  on,  the  presence  of  the  com- 
munity. And  this  value  always  exists,  and  must  always  be 
paid  for  by  those  who  use  the  land.  At  present  payment  is 
made  to  the  owners  of  the  lai^d ;  the  single  tax  would  take  it 
again  from  these  owners  for  the  use  of  the  community.  Bat  to 
this  Mr.  Kitson  objects,  saying  that  by  Mr.  George's  own  argu- 
ments it  would  be  robbery ;  for  every  man  is  entitled  to  bU  that 
he  produces,  but  to  take  from  him  payment  for  the  value  of  the 
land  that  he  uses  would  be  to  take  from  him  part  of  his  produce. 
But  this  contention,  though  plausible  on  the  face  of  it^  has  no 
real  validity. 

The  one  great  principle  which  '' Progress  and  Poverty'' 
asserts  is  that  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  men  to  the  use  of  the 
«arth.  Laid  down  in  explicit  terms  over  and  over  again,  it  is 
the  animating  and  guiding  spirit  of  the  whole  argument.  And 
it  is  explained  that  each  man's  equal  rights  are  bounded  and 
limited  by  the  equal  rights  of  others,  so  that  every  man's  rights 
to  use  the  earth  for  production  are  limited  by  the  rights  of 
«very  other  man  to  do  the  same. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  George  affirms  the  right  of  every  man 
to  all  that  he  has  produced,  it  is  to  all  that  he  has  produced  on 
terms  of  equality  with  other  producers.  If  he  has  enat>ached 
on  their  equal  rights,  if  he  has  appropriated  to  his  own  use  a 
natural  opportunity  superior  to  that  which  is  at  the  command  of 
others,  then  he  must  make  such  a  payment  as  will  place  all  on 
an  equal  footing.  And  in  the  very  chapter  of  *^  Progress  and 
Poverty"  (Book  VIL,  Chapter  I.)  from  which  Mr.  Kitson 
quotes,  the  method  of  doing  this  is  thus  explained  : 

Yet,  it  will  be  said :  As  every  man  has  a  right  to  the  use  and  enjoy- 
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ment  of  nature,  the  man  who  is  using  land  must  he  permitted  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  its  use  in  order  that  he  may  get  the  full  benefit  of  its 
labor.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  where  the  individual 
right  ends  and  the  common  right  begins.  A  delicate  and  exact  test  is 
supplied  by  value,  and  with  its  aid  there  is  no  difficulty,  no  matter 
how  dense  population  may  become,  in  determining  and  securing  the 
exact  rights  of  each,  the  equal  rights  of  all.  The  value  of  land,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  price  of  monopoly  .  .  .  and  always  measures  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  best  land  that  may  be  had  for  the  using. 
Thus,  the  value  of  land  expresses  in  exact  and  tangible  form  the  right 
of  the  community  in  land  held  by  an  individual ;  and  rent  expresses 
the  exact  amount  which  the  individual  should  pay  to  the  community 
to  satisfy  the  equal  rights  of  all  other  members  of  the  community. 

So  that  here  we  see  the  answer  to  Mr.  Kitson's  numerous  asser- 
tions that  Mr.  George  proposes  to  tax  men  for  exercising  their 
equal  natural  rights,  that  he  will  allow  the  state  to  continue  to 
rob  the  producers  as  landlordism  does  now,  and  so  on. 

So  long  as  a  man  only  uses  land  that  no  one  else  wants  to  use, 
not  only  will  he  pay  no  tax,  but  he  will  receive,  in  one  form  or 
jmother,  his  share  of  the  tax  paid  on  the  more  valuable  land 
that  others  are  using.  But  as  soon  as  he  exercises,  not  his  equal 
right,  but  an  unequal  privilege,  as  soon  as  he  oooupies  land  that 
others  also  want  to  use,  and  to  which  their  right  is  as  good  as 
his,  then  he  will  pay  what  is  in  reality  not  a  tax,  but  a  rent,  a 
rent  paid  to  the  community  in  satisfaction  of  those  rights  which, 
equally  vested  in  all  members  of  that  community,  are  now 
^oyed  exclusively  by  him. 

The  present  system  exacts  wealth  from  producers  for  the  use 
of  land,  and  turns  it  over  to  individuals  who,  on  our  principles, 
have  no  moral  title  to  it  It  thus  commits  a  robbery.  Under 
the  single  tax  the  state  would  take  the  annual  value  of  land, 
which  belongs  equally  to  all  its  individual  members,  and  it 
would  use  the  wealth  so  taken  for  the  equal  benefit  of  those 
members,  thus  giving  them  the  value  of  their  own.  It  would 
thus  commit  no  robbery. 

But  Mr.  Kitson  has  other  objections  to  offer.  In  general  terms 
he  accuses  the  single  tax  of  being  socialistic,  communistic 
(identical  terms,  apparently,  to  Mr.  Kitson),  and,  descending  to 
particulars,  he  declares  that  it  is  identical  in  principle  with 
protection. 
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It  is  not  very  easy  to  deal  with  snoh  yagae  statements.  With 
some  men  every  plan  to  improve  the  condition  of  humanity  is 
either  socialistic  or  communistic,  or,  as  in  this  case,  both }  so  that 
such  phrases  really  express  nothing  but  general  disapprovaL 
And  indeed  it  is  hard  to  see  how  socialism  (much  less  commun- 
ism) and  the  single  tax  can  be  confused.  ^'Socialism,"  in  the 
words  of  one  of  its  most  active  supporters,  ''  is  the  common 
holding  of  the  means  of  production  and  exchange,  and  the 
holding  of  them  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all."  It  entails  state 
possession  of  land,  state  ownership  of  capital,  state  direction  of 
industry,  and  state  division  of  produce.  Under  its  sway  the 
most  valuable  right  that  a  man  can  possess — that  of  living  his 
life  in  his  own  way — ^would  be  lost,  individuality  and  strength 
of  character  would  be  repressed,  and  every  man  would  tend  to 
become  merely  a  wheel  in  a  gigantic  machine.  The  essence  of 
socialism  is  restriction  and  compulsion ;  compulsion  for  the  good 
of  those  compelled,  no  doubt,  but  still  compulsion. 

Compare  this  for  a  moment  with  the  single  tax,  a  system 
whose  chief  note  is  individuality  and  freedom,  which  proposes 
nothing  more  than  to  secure  to  each  man  his  rights  in  those 
good  things  which  are  provided  by  nature,  and  which,  having 
secured  those  rights,  will  leave  him,  freed  from  all  taxation  on 
his  wealth  or  labor,  to  enjoy  them  in  the  way  that  may  seem  to 
him  best  Oompare  these  two  plans,  and  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  he  who  confuses  them  misunderstands  certainly  one— prob- 
ably both. 

And  if  Mr.  Kitson  wishes  to  place  Mr.  (George  among  the 
socialistic  prophets,  he  will  have  to  produce  a  more  devoted  fol- 
lower than  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  who,  in  the  very  address  from 
which  Mr.  Kitson  quotes,  expresses  his  distinct  disapproval  of 
Mr.  George's  plan.  That  they  both  agree  with  the  standard 
economists  as  to  the  nature  of  economic  rent  hardly  makes  a 
socialist  of  Mr.  George,  any  more  than  of  Bicardo  or  J.  S. 
Mill. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  the  question  of  protection, 
which  is  merely  a  partial  application  of  socialistic  theories.  Its 
fieJlacies  and  absurdities  are  very  clearly  and  radically  dealt 
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within  Mr.  George's  ^'Protection  or  Free  Trade t"  to  which 
book  I  would  refer  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  that  protec- 
tion is  identical  in  principle  with  the  single  tax. 

When  beginning  his  task  Mr.  Kitson  led  as  to  infer  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  criticise  Mr.  George  either  from  the  philo- 
sophical or  the  orthodox  econonomic  standpoint  That  he 
carried  out  his  intention  has,  I  think^  been  evident^  but  if  more 
evidence  were  wanting  it  would  be  found  in  his  statement  that 
1^  taxes  are  taxes  upon  production.  Here  are  his  words  (page 
362)  : 

Every  tax,  do  matter  what  be  its  nature,  form,  or  character,  whether 
it  be  a  tax  on  land  values  or  a  tax  on  importf>,  a  tax  on  money 
or  a  tax  upon  commodities,  is  necessarily  and  unavoidably  a  tax 
upon  production,  a  tax  upon  the  labor  of  individuals,  since  it  is  a  part 
of  wealth,  and  all  wealth  is  earned  by  some  individual  or  individuals. 

With  such  logic  as  this,  that  every  tax  is  a  tax  upon  produc- 
tion beoauBe  it  is  a  part  of  wealth,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal, 
but  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  taxes  upon  production  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  A  ^^tax  upon  production"  means  a  tax 
on  the  act  of  producing,  a  tax  which  depends  on  some  specific 
production ;  and  of  this  kind  of  tax  we  have  many  examples. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  tax  raised  by  municipalitieB  upon  real 
estate,  that  is,  land  with  all  its  improvements,  where  a  man's 
taxes  are  raised  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  which  he 
makes  on  his  holding.  He  is  being  taxed  for  producing  wealth ; 
his  assessment  is  raiaed  because  he  produces  wealth.  This  is 
clearly  a  tax  on  production.  So,  too,  with  taxes  upon  exchange, 
such  as  import  duties.  They  are  taxes  paid  in  consequence  of 
trading,  and  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  exchanged,  and 
are  thus  taxes  upon  production  of  which  exchange  is  a  part 
Muiy  other  instances  might  be  given,  but  they  are  unnecessary. 
All  such  taxes  act  as  deterrents  of  the  production  of  wealth, 
and,  logically,  involve  the  idea  that  it  is  an  evil  to  be  checked, 
not  a  good  to  be  encouraged. 

But  there  are  other  kinds  of  taxation  which  are  entirely  different 
in  their  operation.  Chief  among  these  is  taxation  of  monopolies, 
and  tiie  most  important  monopoly,  and  tie  one  with  which  we 
are  specially  concerned,  is  the  monopoly  of  land.    A  tax  upon 
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land  valaes — the  taking  of  economic  rent  in  taxation— leyied 
upon  all  land  which  has  valae  (on  land  which  has  no  value  there 
is  nothing  to  tax),  whether  nsed  or  not,  is  in  no  way  a  tax  upon 
production.  As  Adam  Smith  says,  ^^It  does  not  obstruct  the 
industry  of  the  people."  It  would  be  paid  whether  production 
on  any  particular  piece  of  land  went  on  or  not,  and  would  take 
nothing  that  would  otherwise  be  left  to  producers.  Of  such  a 
tax  Adam  Smith  thus  writes  (<<  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  Y., 
Chap,  n..  Part  11.)  : 

Both  ground  rent  and  the  ordinary  rent  of  land  are  a  species  of  reve- 
nue which  the  owner,  in  many  cases,  enjoys  without  any  care  or  at- 
tention of  his  own.  Though  a  part  of  this  revenue  should  be  taken 
ft*om  him  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state,  no  discourage- 
ment will  thereby  be  given  to  any  sort  of  industry.  The  annual  im)d- 
uce  of  the  land  and  labor  of  the  society,  the  real  wealth  and  reyenoe 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  might  be  the  same  after  such  a  tax 
as  before. 

So,  too,  J.  S.  Mill  ("Political  Economy,"  Book  V.,  Chapter 

IIL): 

A  tax  on  rent,  therefore,  has  no  effect  other  than  its  obvious  one.  It 
merely  takes  so  much  from  the  landlord  and  transfers  it  to  the  state. 

And  again  (Book  Y.,  Chapter  IL): 

This  would  not  properly  be  taking  anything  from  anybody ;  it  would 
merely  be  applying  an  accession  of  wealth,  created  by  clrcumstanoeB, 
to  the  benefit  of  society,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  become  an  unearned 
appendage  to  the  riches  of  a  particular  class. 

A  taxy  then,  which  is  paid  as  a  condition  of  producing,  is  a 
tax  upon  production,  and  thus  checks  industry,  for  it  makes  it 
less  profitable  to  be  industrious.  But  a  tax  which  would  merely 
divert  wealth  from  non-producers  to  the  state  would  not  be  a  tax 
upon  production,  but  by  enabling  all  taxes  to  be  taken  off 
industry,  it  would  greatly  encourage  and  stimulate  producticm. 
So  that  even  i^  as  Mr.  Kitson  appears  to  think,  there  were 
nothing  in  the  single  tax  but  taxation,  we  should  still  ret^ 
immense  benefits  from  its  adoption. 

But  surely  his  vision  is  limited  who  can  see  in  the  single  tax 
nothing  but  the  revenue  actually  collected  I  That  we  should  be 
freed  from  all  our  present  taxation,  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
munity being  defrayed  out  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
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oommon  heritage^  and  that  this  revenue  shoold  also  provide  ns 
with  various  oonvenienoes  and  services  for  which  we  now  have 
to  i>ay,  wonld  certainly  be  an  immense  boon. 

If  the  single  tax  gave  ns  nothing  more  than  these  direct 
benefits^  would  it  not  be  well  worth  striving  for  f  But  this  is^ 
indeed,  the  least  i>art  of  it. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  addition  to  the  available  supply  of 
land.  At  present  immense  quantities  of  land,  more  productive 
than  a  great  deal  of  land  that  now  has  to  be  used,  are  kept  idle 
by  speculators  and  others.  Now  the  single  tax  would  take  from 
these  men  the  annual  value  of  all  this  land,  and  would  thus 
render  it  impracticable,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  to  keep 
valuable  land  (whether  mining,  farming,  or  city  land)  unused 
for  any  length  of  time.  For  no  one  would  continue  to  pay  its 
annual  value  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  holding  it,  and  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  making  money  by  any  increase  in  its 
value,  for  the  tax  would  rise  with  the  value.  Speculation  in 
land  would  be  destroyed.  So  that  I  think  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  land  which  is  now  kept 
idle  would  be  thrown  open  for  use,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  small  pieces  which  the  owners  themselves  intended  to  use 
within  a  short  time. 

It  would,  therefore,  not  be  necessary  to  use  land  of  such 
small  productiveness  as  some  now  used,  as  there  would  be  all 
this  better  land  which  is  now  kept  idle  to  fidl  back  on,  so  that 
the  least  productive  land  then  in  use  would  yield  considerably 
more  than  the  worst  now  used,  and  the  returns  to  the  labor  and 
capital  employed  on  that  land  being  proportionately  higher,  so 
would  be  the  returns  to  all  labor  and  capitaL  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  producers  would  then  pay  the  real  economic  rent^ 
not,  as  at  present^  a  rent  artificially  increased  by  ^^ cornering" 
land,  and  holding  it  for  a  rise. 

And,  in  addition  to  this,  think  of  the  wonderftd  stimulus  that 

would  be  given  to  production  by  the  removal  of  those  oppressive 

taxes  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

The  present  method  of  taxation  operates  upon  exchange  like  artificial 
deserts  and  mountains ;  it  costs  more  to  get  goods  througli  a  castom- 
house  than  it  does  to  carry  them  around  the  world.    It  operates  upon 
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energy,  and  industry,  and  skill,  and  thrift,  like  a  fine  upon  those 
qualities.  .  .  .  We  say  we  want  capital,  hut  if  any  one  accumulate 
it,  or  bring  it  among  us,  we  charge  him  for  it  as  though  we  were 
giving  him  a  privilege.  We  punish  with  a  tax  the  man  who  covers 
barren  fields  with  ripening  grain ;  we  fine  him  who  puts  up  machinery, 
and  him  who  drains  a  swamp.  ...  To  abolish  these  taxes  would 
be  to  lift  the  whole  enormous  weight  of  taxation  from  productive 
industry. 

And  again  : 

Consider  the  effect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  labor  market.  Compe- 
tition would  no  longer  be  one-sided,  as  now.  Instead  of  laborers  com- 
peting with  each  other  for  employment,  and  in  their  oompetition 
-cutting  down  wages  to  the  point  of  bare  subsistence,  employers  would 
everywhere  be  competing  for  laborers,  and  wages  would  rise  to  the  fidr 
earnings  of  labor.  For  into  the  labor  market  would  have  entered  the 
greatest  of  all  competitors  for  the  employment  of  labor,  a  competitor 
whose  demand  cannot  be  satisfied  until  want  is  satisfied — the  demand 
of  labor  itself.  The  employers  of  labor  would  not  have  merely  to 
bid  against  other  employers,  all  feeling  the  stimulus  of  greater 
trade  and  increased  profits,  but  against  the  ability  of  laborers  to 
become  their  own  employers  upon  the  natural  opportunities  fteely 
opened  to  them  by  the  tax  which  prevented  monopolization.  (''Prog^ 
ress  and  Poverty,''  Book  IX.,  Chapter  I.) 

And  for  the  moral  resnlts  of  these  and  the  numerous  other 

adyantagOB  resulting  from  the  single  tax  : 

To  remove  want  and  the  fear  of  want,  to  give  to  all  classes  leisure, 
and  comfort,  and  independence,  the  decencies  and  refinements  of  life, 
the  opportunities  of  mental  and  moral  development,  would  be  like 
turning  water  into  a  desert.  The  sterile  waste  would  clothe  itself  with 
verdure,  and  the  barren  places  where  life  seemed  banned  would  ere 
long  be  dappled  with  the  shade  of  trees  and  musical  with  the  song  of 
birds.  Talents  now  hidden,  virtues  unsuspected,  would  come  forth  to 
make  human  life  richer,  fUller,  happier,  nobler.  (Book  IX.,  Chapter  IV.) 

Think  of  the  powers  now  wasted ;  of  the  infinite  fields  of  knowledge 
yet  to  be  explored ;  of  the  possibilities  of  which  the  wondrous  inven- 
tions of  this  century  give  us  but  a  hint.  With  want  destroyed ;  with 
greed  changed  to  noble  passions ;  with  the  fraternity  that  is  bom  of 
equality  taking  the  place  of  the  Jealouey  and  fear  that  now  array  men 
against  each  other;  .  .  .  and  who  shall  measure  the  heights  to 
which  our  civilization  may  soar?  Words  fail  the  thought!  It  is  the 
-Golden  Age  of  which  poets  have  sung,  and  high-raLsed  seers  have  told 
in  metaphor !  It  is  the  glorious  vision  which  has  always  haunted  man 
with  gleams  of  fitfUl  splendor.  It  is  what  he  saw  whose  eyes  at 
Patmos  were  closed  in  a  trance.  It  is  the  culmination  of  Christianity 
—the  City  of  God  on  earth,  with  its  walls  of  jasper  and  its  gates  of 
pearl  I    It  is  the  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.    (Book  X.,  Chapter  V.) 

But  strangest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  strange  charges  which  Hr. 
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KitaoQ  brings  against  Mr.  George  is  this,  £bat  he  ^'  appeals  for 
sopport  to  the  cupidity  of  certain  classes^"  that  he  is,  in  effect, 
fighting  his  way  to  the  Oity  of  God  with  weapons  borrowed  from 
the  deviL  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  George's  writings,  who 
have  found  in  them  the  highest  and  the  pnrest  principles,  the 
noblest  thoughts,  the  most  stirring  and  eloquent  api>eals  to  all 
that  is  best  and  most  unselfish  in  them — they  indeed  know  how 
preposterous  is  such  an  accusation. 

But  to  those  who  have  not,  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  him 
beyond  what  Mr.  Eitson  has  told  them,  I  will  let  Mr.  George 
speak  for  himself,  so  that,  judging  between  him  and  his  accuser, 
they  may  perhaps  form  some  imperfect  and  inadequate  idea  of 
the  spirit  which  through  all  the  writings  of  him  whom  many 
of  us  are  proud  to  call  master,  summons  each  and  ail  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  side  of  eternal  right  and  justice. 

The  sentiment  to  which  I  would  appeal  is  not  envy,  nor  yet  s^lf- 
interest,  but  that  nobler  sentiment  which  found  strong,  though  rude, 
expression  in  that  battle-hymn  which  rang  through  the  land  when  a 
great  wrong  was  going  down  in  blood : 

''  In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  to  transfigure  you  and  me, 
A9  He  cued  to  make  men  holy^  let  ua  die  to  make  men  free  !  " 

And  what  is  there  for  which  life  gives  us  opportunity  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  effort  to  do  what  we  may,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to  im- 
prove social  conditions  and  enable  other  lives  to  reach  fUUer,  nobler 
development  ?  .  .  .  .  Envy  the  rich  !  Who  that  realizes  that  he 
must  some  day  wake  up  in  the  beyond  can  envy  those  who  spend  their 
strength  to  gather  what  they  cannot  use  here  and  cannot 
take  away?  The  only  thing  certain  to  any  of  us  is  death.  ''  Like  the 
swallow  darting  through  thy  hall,  such,  O  ELing,  is  the  life  of  man  ! '' 
We  come  from  where  we  know  not ;  we  go— who  shall  say?  Impene- 
trable darkness  behind,  and  gathering  shades  before.  What,  when  our 
time  comes,  does  it  matter  whether  we  have  fared  daintily  or  not, 
whether  we  have  worn  soft  raiment  or  not,  whether  we  leave  a  great 
fortune  or  nothing  at  all,  whether  we  shall  have  reaped  honors  or  been 
despised,  have  been  counted  learned  or  ignorant— isis  compared  with 
how  we  may  have  used  that  talent  which  has  been  intrusted  to  us  for 
the  Master's  service?  What  shall  it  matter,  when  eyeballs  glaze  and 
ears  grow  dull,  if  out  of  the  darkness  may  stretch  a  hand,  and  into  the 
silence  may  come  a  voice :  '*  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithftil  serv- 
ant ;  though  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things ;  enter  though  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  "  ? 
("  Social  Problems,"  Chap.  IX.) 

Geobgs  Bebnabd. 
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A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  commente  concerning  affaUm  ofk^ 
tereat  to  intelliaent  and  patriotic  citizens,  Communicationa  rdatkig 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  *  improvement  of  governmental  ana 
social  conditions^  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Munic^fxil  lUform^ 
Cfood  Chvemment.  Law  and  Order,  and  similar  organizations,  m- 
cluding  ethical  ana  religious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  cUi' 
zenship,  are  especially  invited, 

GOOD  CITIZEN-       Louisiana  :  MoNROE.~Prof.  H.  K  Chambere,  of 
SHIP  ACTIVITIES,  this  city,  is  conducting  an  active  campaign  hoping 

to  secure  an  amendment  to  the  provision  of  the 
state  constitution  inhibiting  local  communities  from  taxing  themselves 
in  so  fttr  as  relates  to  school  affairs.  All  school  funds  are  now  pro- 
vided by  state  taxes,  and  in  their  distribution  many  towns  seriously 
suffer  from  insufficient  educational  privileges.  The  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  with  its  usual  progressive  spirit,  favors  the  amendment 
New  Orleans. — ^The  grand  jury  is  continuing  its  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  city  affairs,  and  its  relentless  pursuit  of  corrupt  officials. 
Three  ex-councilmen  serving  sentences  were  recently  brought  into 
court  to  give  testimony  against  their  former  co-partners  in  crime. — 
Illinois  :  Spring  Valley.— Thirty  saloon  keepers  who  persisted  in 
violating  the  Sunday  laws  have  been  indicted  and  placed  under  arrest 

Oklahoma  :  Guthrie. — ^A  mass  meeting  of  church  members  has 

voted  to  ignore  politics  entirely  in  city  aflfkirs  and  stand  together  in  an 
effort  to  break  the  power  of  saloon  rule.  A  Law  and  Order  League  has 
been  organized  to  enforce  the  Sunday  closing  laws  and  saloon  regu- 
lations.  Indiana  :  Hobart.— A  triumph  of  the  law-abiding  and 

Sabbath-respecting  elements  has  been  achieved  by  the  closing  of  saloons 

and  other  places  of  business  on  Sunday. Illinois  :  Springfield.— 

The  grand  jury  of  Sangamon  County  has  been  instructed  by  State's 
Attorney  Graham  to  investigate  charges  of  corruption  made  against 
certain  members  of  the  legislature,  and  called  on  the  grand  Jury  to  sift 
the  matter  to  the  bottom.  He  claimed  that  the  charges  made  in  the 
press  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  Chicago  papers,  were  so  definite  and 
detailed  that  the  Jury  and  the  prosecuting  authorities  could  not  afford 
to  ignore  the  matter. — ^Texas  :  Dallas.— The  instructions  of  Attorney- 
General  Crane,  of  Texas,  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  sheriff  of 
Dallas  County  as  to  how  far  he  can  go  in  preventing  the  Corbett-Fltx- 
Simmons  fight  at  Dallas  may  be  summed  up  In  the  words  ''  no  limit" 
The  prize-fighting  crowd  will  be  wise  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Fo$t' 
Dispatch,  says  that  paper,  and  stay  away  fh>m  Texas.  The  Texas  di* 
mate  is  not  healthy  for  law-breakers  and  bluster  does  not  *'  go ''  in  that 
state. Massachusetts  :  Boston.— The  success  with  which  the  good 
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people  of  this  city  have  met  the  problem  of  saloon  control  is  clearly  set 
fbrth  by  L.  Edwin  Dudley  (A.  I.  C.)  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Boston 
Cofntmonxoealth.    It  appears  that  up  to  1882  the  laws  affecting  the  con- 
trol of  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  city,  while  sufficiently  stringent  to 
restrain  it  in  large  degree,  were  enforced  or  disregarded,  as  until  re- 
cently in  New  York,  almost  wholly  in  the  interests  of  corrupt  poli- 
ticians.   In  that  year  a  large  number  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton came  together  and  formed  the  Citizens'  Law  and  Order  League  and 
declared  its  single  purpose  to  be  '*  to  secure  by  all  proper  means  the  en- 
forcement of  the  restrictive  features  of  existing  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  liquor  traffic."    The  membership  of  the  organization  embraced 
the  foremost  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  leading  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, and  men  of  affitirs  generally,  without  regard  to  party  lines. 
Their  first  step  was  to  get  the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  by  which  the 
control  of  the  police  force  and  the  administration  of  the  liquor  laws  were 
transferred  to  a  state  board  of  commissioners  Appointed  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  executive  council.    This  secured  police  authority 
in  a  board  wholly  independent  of  local  political  influences  and  which, 
therefore,  could  perform  its  duty  without  fear  or  favor.     The  police 
officers  were  no  longer  subject  to  intimidation  by  ward  politicians. 
Their  next  step  after  three  years  of  efibrt  was  to  secure  a  law  limiting 
the  number  of  saloons  to  one  for  every  one  thousand  of  the  population 
for  all  cities  except  Boston,  and  one  for  every  five  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city.    The  result  was  at  once  to  reduce  the  number  of 
places  where  liquor  was  sold  from  over  two  thousand  to  less  than  eight 
hundred.    The  third  step  taken  by  the  league  was  to  procure  the  en- 
actment of  a  law  by  which  the  license  fee  for  saloons  was  raised  fh>m 
$125  to  $1,800  each.    The  result  was  to  increase  the  yearly  revenue 
derived  from  liquor  licenses  fi*om  $258,000  to  over  $1,000,000.    The  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  licenses  is  now  so  largely  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  places  tliat  can  be  licensed  under  the  limitation  law  that  if  a  license 
is  forfeited  for  violation  of  the  law  it  is  practically  impossible  to  have  it 
reissued  to  any  one  else  for  the  same  place.    The  value  of  licenses  under 
this  system  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  recently  sold  by  an  owner  to 
his  BUCoesBor  in  business  brought  |5,000.    Saloon  keepers,  whose  licenses 
have  cost  them  so  much  and  are  worth  so  n^uch  more,  have  a  selfish 
interest  in  protecting  their  valuable  property  rights,  by  obeying  the 
law  on  Sunday  and  at  all  other  times.    Their  licenses  are  absolutely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  licensing  commissioners.    They  know  that  they 
will  liave  no  difficulty  in  renewing  them  from  year  to  year  if  they  obey 
the  law,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  know  that  the  local  politicians, 
no  matter  which  party  is  in  power  at  the  city  hall,  cannot  prevent  their 
revocation  if  they  break  the  law.    They  are  entirely  free  ftom  the 
necessity  they  formerly  felt  of  interference  in  city  politics  and  of 
making  contributions  to  city  campaign  fimds.     The  better  class  of 
saloon  keepers  agree  that  the  present  system  is  better  even  for  them 
than  the  old  one,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  agitation  for  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  the  present  statute.    There  are,  of  course,  unlicensed 
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sales,  but  these  are  limited  in  extent,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  low 
'*  dives,''  and  the  violators  of  the  law  here  are  in  hostility  with  licensed 
sellers,  as  well  as  in  constant  fear  of  the  police  and  courts,  from  whom 
they  can  expect  no  meroy.  Drunkenness  and  crimes  resulting  there- 
trovcL  have  notably  decreased,  and  It  is  the  Judgpnent  of  Dr.  Hale  and 
other  citizens  of  the  highest  character  that  Boston's  present  policy  with 
reference  to  the  liquor  traffic  has  resulted  In  great  gain  to  the  cause  of 

good  government,  good  morals,   and  social   order. ^New  Yobs 

City. — Preparatory  to  the  fall  elections,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  chairman 
of  the  police  board,  announces  that  '*  the  GKmkL  Government  Clubs  in 
each  district  will  investigate  the  characters  of  the  men  whose  names 
are  submitted  to  us  for  appointment  as  election  officers.  In  addition  a 
full  inquiry  will  also  be  made  direct  fh>m  this  department.  The  men 
will  also  be  put  through  a  good  stiflT  examination  to  test  their  mental 
qualifications.  If  any  come  short  either  in  character  or  efficiency  they 
will  be  rejected,  and  the  party  which  submitted  their  names  will  be 
asked  to  name  people  in  their  places.  If  the  parties  fail  to  give  satis- 
factory men  we  will  choose  our  own  men  with  the  help  of  the  Govern- 
ment Clubs."  The  Republicans  and  Tammany  Democrats  are  entitied 
each  to  one  half  of  the  election  officers. 


CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL        The  Presidbntiai^  Tbbm.— Jackson  was  the 
PROBLEMS.  first  pronounced  advocate  of  the  wisdom  of  the 

one-term  policy.  His  public  utterances,  un- 
doubtedly sincere,  were  emphatic  as  to  this  matter.  It  is  nevertheleaB 
true  that  up  to  his  administration  the  common  eSEpectation  was  that  a 
president  acceptable  to  his  party  should  be  renominated  for  a  second 
term,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Adamses,  who  were  defeated 
because  they  had  aroused  an  unwonted  degree  of  public  hoetili^,  up 
to  Jackson's  time,  every  president  was  reelected.  Jackson  himself^ 
under  party  compulsion,  in  spite  of  his  own  views,  was  reelected.  But 
thereafter  the  usage  changed,  and  the  one-term  rule  prevailed  until  the 
days  of  Lincoln  and  Grant,  who,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
for  special  reasons,  were  borne  into  office  a  second  time.  The  one-term 
policy  was  again  pursued  in  the  cases  of  Hayes,  Arthur,  and  Garfield, 
Cleveland  at  the  end  of  his  first  term,  and  Harrison.  The  re§leeti(m  of 
Cleveland  after  an  intermission  of  one  term  was  a  solecism  in  the 
choice  of  presidents,  and  was  opposed  by  many  of  his  own  party  as  a 
violation  of  the  single  term  principle  which  they  deemed  worthy  of 
permanent  establishment. 

As  to  a  third  term,  when  Washington,  the  only  president  who  ooold 
have  been  chosen  a  third  time  without  question,  emphatically  reftised 
renomination,  a  precedent  was  established  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
changed.  The  people,  it  may  be  said  with  assurance,  have  come  to 
regard  non-election  for  a  third  term  as  having  the  force  of  a  law, 
unwritten  but  nevertheless  inviolable.  Public  sentiment  as  to  thii 
matter  was  thoroughly  tested  when  a  large  contingent  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  in   violation  of  this   law,  attempted  to  force  the  third 
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candidacy  of  Grant  Party  machinery  was  never  used  with  greater 
skill  and  force,  and  it  was  used  in  the  interests  of  a  popular  hero,  but 
without  success.  The  third-term  idea  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  by 
the  citizens  of  any  party,  and  if  by  peculiar  manipulations  a  party 
shall  ever  put  a  third-term  candidate  in  nomination,  with  any 
respectable  candidate  opposed  to  him,  he  will  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  Sentiment  as  to  the  matter  of  a  second  term  seems  to  be 
steadily  shaping  itself  in  a  negative  form.  It  is  probable  that  a 
popular  vote  of  citizens,  on  this  one  question,  would  disclose  an 
immense  majority  in  favor  of  a  one-term  policy,  and  an  almost  equal 

minority  in  favor  of  a  single  term  of  six  years. — H,  R.  Watte. 

.... 

PBOPORTiONAii  Representation.— A  conference  of  American  citi- 
zens who  ikvor  proportional  representation  has  Just  closed  an  inter- 
esting and  encouraging  session  at  Saratoga,  under  the  presidency  of 
Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  A.  I.  C.  The  Philadelphia  Telegraphy 
referring  to  this  conference,  says : 

"The  devotees  of  the  new  system  are  many,  not  only  in  this  country 
bat  abroad.  The  most  prominent  advocate  of  proportional  representa- 
tion in  America,  perhaps,  is  Mr.  William  Dudley  Foulke,  who  has 
studied  his  proposed  reform  in  every  different  light,  apparently ;  and 
as  president  of  the  league  he  delivered  an  address  describing  the 
various  electoral  systems  of  this  kind,  and  reciting  the  arguments  for 
and  against  them.  It  was  a  remarkably  temperate  speech,  appealing 
to  men's  reason  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word ;  and  the  matter  is 
now  presented  in  a  shape  so  that  all  who  may  have  more  than  the 
cariosity  of  passing  interest  in  it  can  study  the  problem  and  take  sides 
with  Mr.  Foulke  or  against  him.  Mr.  Foulke  names  as  many  as  eight 
diflbrent  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  securing  minority 
representation  in  legislatures.  Some  have  been  tried,  and  we  are  able 
to  judge  of  them  by  actual  experience.  Others,  however,  are  mere 
ideas  from  the  brains  of  reformers  and  agitators.  Three  systems  seem 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  feasible,  and  these  are  respectively  the 
camalative  vote,  the  limited  vote,  and  the  graduated  vote.  The  first 
continues  to  be  in  highest  favor,  it  would  seem,  among  the  advocates  of 
proportional  representation.  This  is  the  system  which  has  been  in 
actual  use  in  Illinois  since  1872,  and  it  has  been  employed  elsewhere 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  any  district  where  there  are  three 
candidates  to  be  elected,  for  instance,  the  minority  party,  if  it  have 
one  quarter  of  the  votes  cast,  can  by  this  plan  elect  one  member.  Mr. 
Foulke,  however,  thinks  the  system  is  ''far  from  perfect.''  Until  its 
advocates  can  agree  upon  some  method  of  which  this  cannot  be  said 
others  perhaps  can  afford  to  withhold  their  too  enthusiastic  approval. 
Our  present  system  may  very  truly  be  quite  imperfect,  but  when  we 
adopt  new  things  we  would  like  them  to  be  above  all  possibility  of 

criticism." 

.... 

The  Swiss  System  Becommended.— The  American  Proportional 
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Representation  League,  before  adjourning,  adopted  the  following : 

'*  The  League  calls  public  attention  to  the  numerous  defects  of  our 
present  system  of  representation,  which  divides  the  community  into 
districts,  each  electing  one  member  to  run  various  legislative  bodies, 
municipBd,  state,  and  congressional. 

''  First— By  this  system,  every  member  of  a  minority  party  in  each 
district  remains  politically  unrepresented.  There  is  a  vast  and  unneces- 
sary waste  of  votes  cast  for  defeated  candidates. 

''  Second— It  depends  wholly  upon  the  construction  of  the  districts, 
and  often  upon  chance,  whether  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  reflected  by  the  representative  body.  Often,  by  means  of 
the  gerrymander,  the  popular  will  is  purposely  thwarted  by  those  in 
temporary  possession  of  legislative  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
large  and  unfair  minorities  and  of  retaining  permanent  control  of  tl)« 
representative  body. 

*'  Third— Men  who  think  alike  and  desire  to  vote  together  are  pre- 
vented from  codperating  by  arbitrary  district  lines,  and  by  the  same 
means  voters  are  thrown  together  who  are  not  united  by  common 
sentiments  and  interests  and  who  cannot  properly  select  any  common 
representative. 

"  Fourth— By  creating  closely  contested  districts  where  the  change 
of  a  few  votes  will  alter  the  result,  the  present  system  furnishes  special 
facilities  for  carrying  elections  by  the  bribery  of  a  small  percentage  of 
electors. 

'*  Fifth— The  election  of  representatives  fh>m  small  districts  leads  to 
the  selection  of  small  men,  *  available  candidates,'  of  weak  convictions 
and  poor  talents,  whereby  the  character  of  the  representative  body  is 
greatly  impaired. 

*'  Sixth — In  place  of  the  district  system,  the  conference  of  the  league 
held  at  Saratoga  August  27  and  28, 1896,  invites  consideration  of  the 
system  now  in  operation  in  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  the 
people  are  divided  into  large  communities,  each  one  of  them  electing  a 
number  of  representatives  by  means  of  proportional  representation. 
The  entire  vote  in  each  constituency  is  divided  by  the  number  of  mem* 
hers  to  be  elected  from  each.  This  gives  the  quota  of  representation,  or 
the  number  of  voters  who  are  entitled  to  one  representative.  Each 
party  then  receives  as  many  representatives  as  it  has  quotas  in  the  vote 
polled.  The  candidates  in  the  list  of  each  party  who  receive  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  are  the  ones  returned.  The  candidate  receiving  an 
independent  nomination  is  treated  as  a  separate  party.  This  conference 
recommends  the  Swiss  system  as  applicable  to  our  institutions  and  to 
our  present  Australian  system  of  voting.  It  has  been  found  practically 
successful  after  a  trial  of  four  years  in  Switzerland,  where  it  has  given 
a  Just  system  of  representation,  and  has  elevated  the  character  of  legis- 
lative assemblies. 

"  Seventh— The  Swiss  system  secures  greater  liberty  to  the  voter  by 
allowing  him  to  choose  his  candidate  fh>m  all  parts  of  a  large  constittt- 
ency,  instead  of  from  a  small  one  electing  a  single  member.   It  requires 
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Jost  repreeentatioD,  it  makes  the  gerrymander  impossible,  it  lessens 
oorruption,  it  greatly  diminishes  the  number  of  wasted  votes,  and  the 
disafTecUon  of  a  hopeless  minority,  and  it  procures  men  of  greater  in- 
dependence and  higher  character  for  the  representative  body. 

"  We  especially  recommend  this  system  for  early  adoption  in  our 

various  municipal  elections." 

•    .    •    • 

Th£  RssuiiT.— Proportional  representation,  in  the  belief  of  the 
New  York  THmea^  would  be  mischievous.  It  thinks  ''the  result  would 
be  to  obtain  in  leg^lative  bodies  a  number  of  groups,  instead  of  two 
great  party  divisions,  and  as  a  rule  with  no  one  group  or  party  able  to 
control  the  proceedings.  This  is  altogether  undesirable  in  any  leg^sla- 
tive  body  that  is  properly  regarded  as  political,  like  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  the  legislature  of  a  state.  There  a  party  division  is 
open  questions  of  public  policy  and  the  principles  that  underlie  them 
in  both  nation  and  state,  and  it  is  better  that  one  party  or  the  other 
ahoold  control  legislation  and  accept  resi>onsibility  for  it.  A  multi- 
plicity of  groups,  with  power  nowhere,  does  not  work  well  where  it 
is  found,  and  would  not  work  well  here.  It  may  be  different  with  the 
councils  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  it  might  be  different  with  munici- 
pal councils  here,  if  we  get  partisan  considerations  out  of  our  city 
elections.  At  present  proportional  representation  is  rather  a  matter  of 
academic  discussion  than  of  practical  reform  in  this  country." 

•  u  »  » 

Municipal  Liohtino.— The  city  of  Springfield,  111.,  was  unable  to 
escape  the  exorbitant  charge  of  the  private  lighting  company,  amount- 
ing to  $188  a  year  for  each  arc  lamp,  for  the  reason  that  its  debt,  being 
up  to  the  1^^  limit,  would  not  permit  the  establishment  of  a  desired 
public  plant.  But  sixty  public-spirited  citizens  stepped  forward  and 
advanced  their  credit  for  the  purpose.  The  new  works  were  leased  to 
two  electricians  for  five  years  on  a  contract  to  supply  light  at  the  rate  of 
160  a  lamp  by  the  year.  The  city,  however,  makes  its  lighting  appro- 
priation at  the  rate  of  $118  a  year  a  lamp.  The  difference  forms  a 
sinking  Amd,  which  wipes  out  the  debt  at  the  end  of  the  five  years, 
when  the  plant,  without  encumbrance,  becomes  the  property  of  the 
city.  Thus,  with  no  outlay,  and  saving  $25  a  year  on  each  lamp,  the 
city  secures  its  own  electric  lighting  works.  The  Boston  Herald  thinks 
such  an  example  of  public  spirit,  combined  with  good  business  policy, 
worthy  of  imitation  in  other  municipalities  where  conditions  are  favor- 
able. The  citizens  make  a  safe  investment  for  their  money,  and  se- 
cure good  interest  for  five  years,  while  they  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
the  public  Springfield  proposes  to  supply  light  for  private  purposes 
when  it  comes  into  possession  of  the  plant,  if  it  can  obtain  authority 
to  do  so.  The  Illinois  law,  while  it  permits  a  public  plant  for  street 
lighting,  will  not  permit  its  use  for  commercial  purposes.  Chicago 
has  its  own  electric  plant,  and  the  chief  of  the  department  says  that, 
with  the  right  to  do  commercial  lighting,  the  charges  for  street  lighting 
could  be  reduced  by  one  half.    The  economy  is  so  manifest  that  the 
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Civic  Federation  of  Chicago  is  agitating  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the 
law  80  as  to  permit  the  city  to  undertake  the  business. 


• 


Thb  cost  per  electric  light  lamp  per  year  before  and  after  public  own- 
ership, the  *'  after ''  service  being  the  same  as  or  better  than  the  service 
it  replaced,  is  shown  by  Prof.  Frank  Parsons  in  the  following  table : 

Before,  Alter. 

Baneor,  Me $150  $48 

Lewistown,  Me 182  55 

Peabody,  Mass 185  62 

Bay  City,  Mich 110  58 

Huntington,  Ind 146  50 

Goshen,  Ina 156  77 

Bloomingtou,  111 Ill  61 

Chicago,  111 250  96 

Elgin,  111 266  43 

Aurora,  111 326  70 

Fairfield,  la 378  70 

Marshalltown,  la 125  27 

Jacksonville,  Fla 24  5 

•    •    •    . 

Municipal  Ownebship  in  Enqland.— In  Dundee,  Scotland,  says 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune^  the  gas  supply  is  owned  by  the 
town.  The  street  car  lines,  if  not  actually  operated  by  the  municipal 
government,  are  owned  by  the  corporation  and  leased  to  the  highest 
bidder  at  good  rentals  under  restrictions  which  promote  the  oomfbrt 
and  convenience  of  passengers.  Not  only  are  the  markets  owned  by 
the  town,  but  all  the  slaughter-houses  are  conducted  by  the  munici- 
pality under  rigid  sanitary  inspection.  The  city  has  Its  public  school 
system  and  also  its  own  free  library  and  art  gallery,  for  the  support  of 
which  every  house-owner  and  rent-payer  is  taxed  a  penny  to  the 
pound.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the  city  debt  has  been  incurred 
by  municipal  condemnation  of  plague  spots  and  organized  attempts  to 
open  new  streets  and  to  improve  the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 
An  American  who  spends  a  week  in  a  Scotch  town  like  Dundee  will 
readily  be  convinced  that  municipal  government  has  assumed  a 
distinctively  collectivist  phase  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Experiments 
in  town  ownership  and  control  which  would  be  regarded  in  his  own 
country  as  radical,  if  not  socialistic,  are  going  on  here  without  observa- 
tion, and  are  accepted  as  the  necessary  results  of  the  growth  of  Itfge 
towns. 

The  shrewd,  canny  Scotchman  does  not  understand  why  a  town 
cannot  regulate  the  gas  as  well  as  the  water  supply,  and  believes  that 
every  community  would  be  better  served  by  public  agents  than  by 
private  corporations.  Outside  London  there  are  two  hundred  or  more 
cities  and  towns  which  now  own  and  control  the  gas  supply.  The 
rate  of  gas  has  been  reduced,  even  when  there  has  been  a  necessity  of 
providing  for  interest  charges  and  sinking  funds ;  and  eventually, 
when  the  debts  incurred  through  the  purchase  of  the  property  ot 
private  companies  have  been  liquidated,  the  bills  will  go  lower. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Scotchman  will  advocate  municipal  ownership 
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of  street  railways.  He  will  assume  that  the  city  ought  never  to 
aorrender  control  of  the  public  highways ;  that  all  improved  fiacilltles 
for  rapid  transit  should  be  regulated  by  the  municipality ;  that  the 
tracks  ought  to  be  laid  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  the  cars 
operated  either  by  municipal  servants  or  by  companies  which  pay  a 
good  rental  into  the  city  treasury. 

•         a         •         • 

Thb  Industrial  Problem.— Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts  of  the  A.  I.  C. 
Corps  of  Lecturers  has  Just  completed  a  series  of  able  addresses  at  the 
Summer  Conference  in  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  before  large  and  appre- 
ciative audiences.  From  the  fUU  reports  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle^  we  make  the  following  extract : 

*'  The  solution  of  the  industrial  problem  which  oonfh>nts  us  to-day 
is  not  an  easy  one.  Two  things,  however,  are  clear.  First,  that  the 
old  political  economy  of  selfishness  was  a  monstrous  mistake,  and  that 
brotherhood  must  be  mixed  with  business  in  order  to  save  both  busi- 
ness and  society.  Second,  the  rise  of  cities,  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, the  division  of  labor,  the  dependence  of  each  upon  all  in  com- 
mercial prosperity,  make  individual  independence  in  conmierce  no 
longer  safe,  and  social  control  a  necessary  defense,  and  not  an  abridg- 
ment of  human  rights.  Many  are  restive  in  the  new  social  condition 
because  they  have  not  recognized  that  the  doing  away  with  the  old 
individualism  must  necessarily  curtail  personal  liberty,  both  in  com- 
merce and  in  moral  conduct.  The  fallacy  of  the  personal  liberty  cry 
as  raised  in  questions  of  appetite  is  recognized  by  many  who  do  not  yet 
see  that  it  is  Just  as  fallacious,  though  more  respectable,  when  raised 
in  problems  of  labor.  The  liberty  of  each  producer  to  be  Just  to  his 
employees  and  to  the  public  requires  a  law  of  Justice  for  all.  Those  who 
wish  to  be  Just  should  have  their  agreements  made  compulsory  on  each 
other,  and  on  all  who  are  too  unjust  to  Join  them  voluntarily,  by  hav- 
ing them  enacted  into  laws.    Only  by  such  social  compulsion  can  such 

evils  as  sweat-shops  and  child-labor  be  abolished. '' 

.... 

RELIOIOX78  Socialism— Under  this  head  the  Boston  Herald  says : 
**  When  sociology  and  economics  have  a  fair  place  in  the  theological 
seminaries,  and  men  are  trained  to  understand  the  bearings  of  these 
issues  upon  the  social  life  of  the  day,  they  [clergymen]  may  be  equal 
to  the  task  that  many  have  set  before  them,  but  for  a  long  time  the 
pronouncements  of  the  clergy  on  social  and  economic  questions,  how- 
ever honest  they  may  be,  must  be  received  with  great  caution.  The 
feeling  is  strong  that  the  church  ought  not  to  be  out  of  touch  with  the 
welfore  of  society,  and  this  interest  in  socialism  indicates  that  the 
sympathies  of  its  leaders  are  where  they  ought  to  be ;  but  if  the  church 
is  to  carry  weight  in  these  social  reforms,  it  must  make  no  mistakes 
and  stand  on  the  right  side.  It  will  not  do  to  vaporize  and  put  forth 
froth.  This  is  precisely  the  danger  point  at  the  present  time.  It  will 
not  do  to  speak  too  confidently  where  all  are  feeling  their  way  to  a  right 
solution  of  questions  that  aflfect  the  whole  of  society,  and  a  sympathetic 
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reserve  is  better  than  many  words.  The  power  of  Christianity  has 
always  been  in  its  opportunity  to  speak  by  indirection.  It  onoe  ruled 
the  world,  because  it  held  to  an  ideal  that  the  world  wanted,  and  it 
will  rule  in  the  settlement  of  social  and  economic  questions  mainly  by 
speaking  the  wise  word  at  the  right  time.'' 

•         .         a         . 

The  Deoreasb  of  Farm-Owners.— Once  the  glory  of  New  Eng- 
land, says  the  Boston  Herald^  was  that  every  man  owned  his  own 
farm,  and  from  his  broad  acres  could  defy  the  world,  but  between  18S0 
and  1880  in  the  six  New  England  states  the  owning  farmers  diminished 
24,117,  and  the  tenant  farmers  increased  7,248.  The  number  of  tenant 
farmers  in  Massachusetts  was  in  1800  nearly  double  what  it  was  in 
1880,  and  the  percentage  of  farmers  in  Vermont  and  Connecticut  at 
this  time  was  over  17,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  farmers  of  Rhode  Island 
were  then  tenants,  not  land-owners.  This  change,  if  confined  to  New 
England,  would  be  startling,  but  in  the  South  in  1890  there  was  an 
increase  of  18,915  owning  formers  and  275,785  tenant  flEtrmeTs.  In 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  there  was  a  gain  between  1880  and  1890 
-of  47,882  owning  formers  and  114,510  tenant  farmers.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  these  are  persons  who  were  formerly  slaves,  and  now  are 
tenants.  In  the  Middle  States,  during  this  interval,  the  owners  haye 
decreased  24,304,  and  the  tenants  have  increased  24,075.  In  eight 
states  of  the  Northwest  the  number  of  owning  formers  was  129,822,  and 
the  number  of  tenant  farmers  108,507.  In  Iowa  the  number  of  tenant 
farmers  increased  16,568,  in  Kansas  80,463.  In  forty-seven  states  and 
territories  the  number  of  owning  farmers  had  in  1890  l)ecome  15S,dSl, 
and  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  had  grown  to  599,837.  These 
figures,  which  might  be  gpreatly  extended,  show  that  all  over  the 
-country  the  number  of  the  formers  who  own  their  land  is  decreasing, 

while  the  number  of  those  who  are  tenants  at  will  is  rapidly  increasing. 

.... 

The  Mui/tiplication  of  LANDiiORDS.— According  to  the  same 
authority,  this  brief  statement  of  the  general  situation  shows  that  all 
over  the  country  the  land  Is  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  landlords, 
who  rent  it  out  to  tenants  on  such  terms  that  whenever  a  bad  season 
comes,  or  the  crops  cannot  be  sold  at  a  high  figure,  it  means  disaster  to 
the  farmer.  He  cannot  pay  his  debts,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.  More  and  more,  these  owners  are  non-residents, 
living  in  the  East  or  in  a  foreign  country.  For  a  long  time  the  average 
^ize  of  the  farms  had  been  decreasing,  but  in  1890  the  census  showed 
an  advance  over  all  the  Northern  States.  The  increase  was  most 
notable  in  farms  of  f^om  500  to  1,000  acres,  which  showed  the  presence 
of  the  landlord  and  of  hired  hands.  The  evidence  obtained  fh>m 
every  quarter  goes  to  show  that  the  creation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
classes  is  going  on  everywhere  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  New  England  the 
cheaper  forms  have  been  given  up  to  the  Irish  and  the  French- 
Canadians,  who  can  make  a  living  where  a  native  American  would 
:8tarve,  but  it  means  the  subordination  of  intelligence  and  education 
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to  toil,  aud  the  bringing  forward  of  a  class  of  people  who  are  illiterate, 
and  in  no  sense  the  successors  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  who  founded 
New  England  and  the  far  West.  Everything  goes  to  show  that  the 
flame  process  is  taking  place  in  this  country  which  has  gradually 
become  fixed  in  Great  Britain.  The  small  land-holders  are  slowly 
giving  up  their  properties  because  they  are  too  deeply  in  debt  to  hold 
them,  and  the  increase  in  the  tenant  class  means  a  lower  public  spirit, 
inferior  living,  and  a  falling  short  in  whatever  goes  to  make  strength 

of  character. 

•    •    •    •  

The  Single  Tax  System.— A  reader  of  this  magazine  asks,  "Where 

can  I  find  the  meaning,  advantages,  and  disadvantages  of  this  system 

Bet  forth  in  a  few  simple  words?''    The  Syracuse  Post  attempts  this  as 

follows : 

"  Briefly  stated,  the  single  tax  system  is  a  system  by  which  all  taxes 
are  assessed  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  bare  land  regardless  of  im- 
provements and  regardless  of  the  future.  The  objections  that  have 
been  made  are  that  this  system  would  rob  the  land-owner  of  his  rent 
and  would  retard  improvements  and  would  itself  promote  favoritism, 
because  land-owners  would  be  the  only  ones  to  pay  taxes. 

*'Mr.  Nelson  answers  these  objections  by  stating  that  to  the  real 
€9tate  owner  who  is  making  the  proper  use  of  his  land  the  change 
flrom  mixed  taxes  to  a  single  tax  on  land  value  would  be  very  slight. 
To  those  who  are  not  making  the  best  use  of  their  land,  but  who  have, 
for  instance,  encircled  it  with  a  high  board  fence  and  are  waiting  for  a 
rise  in  value,  the  single  tax  system  would  be  a  stumbling  block,  as 
its  advocates  believe  it  should. 

'*Two  objections  seem  to  place  themselves  in  the  way  of  a  single  tax 

flcheme,  one,  the  c^reat  difficulty  of  securing  its  adoption  on  account  of 

the  radical  changes  it  proposes,  and  the  other  the  total  exemption  from 

taxation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population.    If  the  single  tax  people 

propose  to  make  all  the  land  in  this  country  government  property  and 

parcel  it  out  among  the  inhabitants,  we  predict  difficulties  in  the 

parceling  process.    If  they  propose  to  allow  the  land  to  remain  in 

private  ownership,  as  It  is  now,  the  majority  of  the  people  would  enjoy 

representation  without  taxation.'' 

.... 
An  Un-American  Law.— Florida,  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  her 

legislators,  has  recently  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the  co-education  of 
the  races.  It  affects  both  teachers  and  the  parents  of  children,  who 
are  subjected,  if  they  violate  this  extraordinary  statute,  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  county  Jail  for  from  three  to  six  months.  While  teachers, 
for  example,  who  are  engaged  in  the  education  of  colored  youth,  can- 
not teach  their  own  children  in  their  own  schools  without  danger  of 
imprisonment  I  The  constitutionality  of  such  a  law  may  well  be 
questioned,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  American  Missionary  Associ- 
ation will  receive  and  teach  pupils,  white  or  black,  who  apply  for  in- 
struction at  Orange  Park  ;  and  there  will  be  teachers  who  will  run  the 
risk  of  imprisonment. 
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Improper  Publications.— A  local  committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  recently  addressed  to  the  editor  of  each  newspaper  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  a  letter  in  which  they  '*  earnestly  request  that  in 
the  newspaper  under  your  care  you  avoid  as  far  as  possible  long  and 
elaborate  accounts  of  crimes  and  immoralities,  the  shocking  details  of 
which  we  believe  tend  to  debase  the  minds  of  their  readers."  The 
editor  of  Every  Evening^  in  a  leading  editorial,  expresses  himself  as 
'*  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  these  good  people  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  all  matter  of  a  debasing  character."  It  is,  he  says, 
alive  to  its  own  great  responsibility  in  this  direction. 

He  adds :  "  We  trust  that  our  good  friends  who  have  addressed  the 
above  letter  to  us  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  that  it  calls  for  some  con- 
science and  self-control  for  a  newspaper  to  pursue  a  wise  and  public- 
spirited  course  in  this  matter.  As  harmftil  as  it  is,  every  newspaper 
man  knows  that  a  sensation-making  paper  will  find  a  large  clientage. 
The  people  seem  to  be  morbid.  They  want  to  hear  about  murders,  vio- 
lence, and  other  crimes,  about  inmiorality  and  scandals.  They  want 
all  the  details,  and  they  like  to  have  them  told  in  a  graphic  and  sag- 
gestive  way.  The  New  York  World  can  always  sell  more  papers  than 
the  New  York  Times.  Probably  our  friends  know  this  and  think  it  is 
unworthy  of  the  great  power  of  a  modern  newspaper  to  stoop  to  what  is 
low  and  pander  to  what  is  vicious  in  human  nature.  We  think 
so  too." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  publishers  and  editors  who  en- 
tertain similar  sentiments  will  increase  ;  and  good  citizens  can  hasten 
this  most  desirable  end  by  following  the  example  of  the  Wilmington 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  If  newspapers  represent  public 
opinion,  those  who  represent  the  best  opinions  have  a  duty  to  discharge 

in  the  matter  of  using  their  influence. 

•    .    •    . 

The  Latest  Indian  Tragedy.— Concerning  the  slaughter  of 
Bannock  Indians  in  Colorado,  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm  writes : 

''The  trouble  is  but  another  pitiful  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  ruia 
of  a  great  race  by  the  rapacity,  cruelty,  dishonesty,  and  cowardice  of 
our  own  civilization.  Despite  all  our  missionary  effort,  despite  our 
churches  and  Indian  societies,  there  are  still  no  Indian  rights  which 
white  men  are  bound  to  respect.  To  an  Indian  we  must  seem  the  most 
terrible,  cold-blooded,  and  ferocious  monsters  that  a  savage  imagina- 
tion can  depict.  We  pretend  to  be  truthful  and  honest,  and  we  violate 
every  treaty  and  even  every  provision  of  every  treaty  which  we  malie 
with  them.  We  send  out  an  Indian  agent,  who  so  far  as  the  law 
stands  should  hold  the  attitude  of  a  father  toward  little  children,  but 
who  robs  them,  starves  them,  sells  them  liquor,  and,  as  if  to  increase 
the  ghastly  humor  of  the  situation,  sells  them  rifles  and  anmiunltion, 
with  which,  when  driven  to  the  wall,  they  can  slaughter  the  race  of 
which  he  is  a  representative.  In  this  present  trouble  the  United 
States  of  America  gave  the  Bannocks  the  free  and  unconditional  right 
to  hunt  game,  wherewith  to  support  themselves,  their  squaws  and 
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children  with  their  daily  bread.  The  state  of  Idaho  calmly  prohibits 
this  hantiDg  which  the  nation  had  given  to  them,  and  when  they  dare 
to  kill  one  wild  animal  with  which  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they  are 
arrested  and  shot  down  in  cold  blood  or  chased  like  wild  beasts  from 
one  wilderness  to  another.  The  only  hope  appears  to  be  that  they  will 
be  killed  off  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to  save  themselves  years  of 
pain,  disease,  privation,  and  suffering,  which  fate  has  in  store  for 

them." 

•  •  •  . 
Chables  Bobinson  contributes  an  interesting  article  to  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  the  North  American  Review  about  the  remarkable 
charitable  project  knows  as  ''  St.  Anthony's  Bread,"  which  bids  fair 
to  do  more  toward  bringing  about  a  solution  of  the  social  problem  in 
France  than  all  the  congresses  and  conferences  that  have  been  held  and 
all  the  books  and  articles  that  have  been  written  with  that  end  in  view. 
This  charitable  movement,  though  started  less  than  three  years  ago, 
*'  in  the  back  room  of  a  small  store  on  a  side  street  in  Toulon,"  is  rap- 
idly assuming  the  proportions  of  an  international  economic  movement 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  has  become  an  object  at  once  of  the  aston- 
ishment and  admiration  of  all  Europe.  "  St.  Anthony's  Bread  "  com- 
prises not  only  food,  but  also  clothing  and  medical  attendance ;  every- 
thing, in  fiEtct,  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  poorin  general,  and  of  the  sick 
and  afflicted  poor  in  particular,  for  its  directors  wisely  hold  that  with 
this  class  one  should  always  "  make  the  good  Gk>d  visible."  They 
ascertain  the  names  of  the  laborers  in  the  various  parishes  who  are  out 
of  employment,  and  help  them  to  procure  work  quite  irrespective  of 
their  religious  belief,  or  want  of  religious  belief.  Orphans  are  sent  to 
school ;  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  all  placed  in 
special  establishments ;  letters  are  written  for  those  who  are  themselves 
unable  to  write,  and  advice  procured  from  either  doctor  or  lawyer  when 
needed.  While  the  deserving  poor  are  thus  sought  out  and  all  their  wants 
supplied,  professional  beggars  are  tracked  out  and  exposed.  The  writer 
of  this  article  describes  having  witnessed  the  workings  of  "St. 
Anthony's  Bread"  in  the  "toughest"  quarters  in  Paris,  and  declares 
that  he  discussed  its  various  phases  with  Frenchmen  of  every  shade  of 
belief,  all  of  whom  with  one  accord  acclaim  its  promoters  as  the  na- 
tion's benefactors.  "  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  it  will  be  surprising  if  <  St 
Anthony's  Bread '  does  not  result  in  the  complete  regeneration  of  the 
French  working  classes— and  if  of  these,  why  not  of  the  working 
classes  of  all  Europe  and  beyond  ?  "  For  the  scope  of  "  St.  Anthony's 
Bread  "  is  no  longer  confined  to  France.  As  at  the  start  it  spread  from 
town  to  town  throughout  France,  so  now  it  is  spreading  from  country 
to  country  throughout  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this 
great  work  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  United  States  during  the  com- 
ing winter.    The  result  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

.... 
LAW  REFORMS.       NATURAiiiZATiON  Laws  in  Nbw  YoBK.^During 

the  '*rush  time"  in  our  naturalization  courts  previ- 
ous to  the  fall  elections  the  newspapers  are  always  filled  with  reports  of 
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the  scandalouB  proceedings  by  which  Tammany  Hall  Judges  expedite 
the  work  of  the  district  bosses  in  their  efforts  to  add  to  the  least 
desirable  classes  of  our  citizenship,  wholly  regardless  of  the  plain  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  The  new  law  now  in  force  is  intended  to 
correct  these  abuses  by  prescribing  rules  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens 
which  will  protect  the  ballot-box  against  systematic  fhuid.  It  pro- 
vides among  other  things  that  the  names  and  addresses  of  persons 
applying  to  be  naturalized  and  those  of  their  witnesses  shall  be  posted 
conspicuously  and  that  due  notice  of  the  time  when  their  applications 
are  to  be  heard  shall  be  g^ven,  making  it  possible  for  good  dtizens  to 
investigate  the  applicants'  right  to  naturalization  and  appear  in  court 
to  oppose  the  granting  of  the  fhmchise  to  those  unworthy  of  it. 

The  constitutionality  of  legislation  of  this  character  has  already 
been  passed  upon  by  the  highest  courts.  State  legislatures  have  the 
power  to  regulate  the  procedure  of  the  state  courts  in  these  respects. 
This  has  been  so  held  by  Chief  Justice  Story,  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  by  every  court  that  has  passed  upon  the  ques- 
tion.   The  state  of  New  Jersey  has  placed  a  similar  law  on  its  statute 

books. 

.... 

Uniforboty  in  State  Laws.— The  Baltimore  Sun  says : 
*'It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  conmion  law  of  England  is  the 
common  law  of  the  United  States,  but  this  is  not  strictly  true.  Thirty 
states  have  adopted  it  with  certain  reservations.  The  Maryland  decbk 
ration  of  rights  declares  the  people  of- this  state  to  be  entitled  to  the 
common  law  of  England.  In  five  other  states  only  such  parts  of  the 
English  conmion  law  as  were  in  force  within  its  territory  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  state  constitutions  are  declared  to  be  in  force,  and  only 
so  far  as  they  are  consistent  therewith.  In  twenty-four  other  states 
the  common  law  of  England  is  adopted  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  under 
their  constitutions  and  laws  and  ''is  adapted  to  the  conditions  and 
wants  of  the  people,"  which  is  a  decidedly  loose  limitation.  In 
Florida  and  Dakota  there  is  declared  to  be  no  common  law.  In  the 
other  fifteen  states  and  territories  the  statute  books  are  silent,  but  the 
English  common  law  is  generally  presumed  to  prevail  except  as  it  is 
set  aside  by  special  statutes.  Some  of  our  states  have  adopted  all 
English  laws  in  force  prior  to  a  certain  date.  The  Virginians,  for 
example,  have  adopted  all  statutes  in  aid  of  the  common  law  with 
reference  to  remedial  and  Judicial  writs  enacted  prior  to  the  fourth 
year  of  James  I.,  with  specified  exceptions,  and  Pennsylvania  adopts 
all  that  were  in  force  on  May  10, 1776.  On  the  other  hand,  New  York 
has  expressly  denied  any  effect  to  English  statutes  since  May  1, 1788. 
Nevertheless,  the  courts  of  all  the  states  do,  in  fact,  continually  render 
decisions  based  upon  those  important  principles  that  are  held  to  form 
the  common  law  of  England.  Next,  there  is  a  large  body  of  colonial 
laws  still  in  force  in  various  states.  But  the  diversity  of  the  laws 
under  which  the  American  people  live  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
statutes  of  the  different  states  enacted  since  the  War  of  Independence. 
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It  is  with  a  view  to  straightening  out  this  tangled  web  of  diverse 
legislation  that  the  Saratoga  conference  will  shortly  meet  to  report  the 
progress  toward  uniform  state  legislation  during  the  past  year,  and  to^ 
concert  measures  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  bringing  all  the  states 
into  agreement  on  certain  fiindamental  laws. 

The  Atlanta  ConatUution  remarks : 

''In  the  matter  of  purely  local  concerns  uniform  state  laws  are  not 
needed,  but  they  are  needed  in  marriages,  wills,  deeds,  etc.  In  New 
York  a  marriage  is  valid  without  the  aid  of  either  a  clerical  or  a  civil 
officer,  but  in  many  states  it  is  not.  The  common  law  marriage  is  not 
recognized  in  many  states.  In  some  states  there  is  only  one  ground  for 
a  divorce,  and  in  other  states  there  are  eight  or  ten.  Then,  the  laws 
regarding  corporations  are  widely  variant,  and  commercial  transac- 
tions are  governed  by  no  general  rule. 

"  In  important  matters  it  would  seem  that  some  degree  of  uniformity 
is  needed,  and  the  thirty  state  commissioners  who  are  to  discuss  the 
subject  at  Saratoga  will  have  a  very  inviting  field  for  reform  before 

them." 

.... 

Jury  Reform. — Conmienting  on  the  article  by  Horace  F.  Cutter,. 
A.  I.  C,  in  the  June  issue  of  this  magazine,  the  San  FranoUoo  Call 
says: 

"There  will  never  be  a  cessation  of  the  outcry  against  the  absurdities 
of  our  criminal  Jury  system  until  its  imperfections  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Like  many  other  things  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
England,  instead  of  having  the  originality  and  independence  to  create 
stimdards  better  suited  to  our  needs,  this  feature  of  the  English 
common  law  is  so  absurd  in  its  application  here  as  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous in  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  continental  nations.  The  fact 
that  the  English  law  requires  a  unanimous  verdict  of  twelve  Jurymen 
to  convict  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  law  seems  to  suit 
Englishmen :  and  yet  in  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  national 
life  of  America  there  is  hardly  a  country  of  Europe  to  which  our 
national  temperament  is  not  more  closely  allied  than  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  series  of  peculiar  accidents.  Including^ 
our  partial  descent  ftrom  the  British,  the  heritage  of  the  English 
language  and  of  the  written  laws  of  England,  a  nearer  geographical 
contact,  and  certain  business  relations,  the  salient  temperamental  dif- 
ferences between  Americans  and  the  English  would  have  made  them 
natural  enemies. 

''The  American  criminal  Jury  system  is  one  of  a  series  of  absurd- 
ities which  operate  to  shield  the  criminal,  discredit  the  courts,  encour- 
age crime,  and  make  lynch  law  the  final  resort  of  Justice.  Equally 
absurd  is  that  grotesque  fiction  of  the  common  law  that  the  accused  is 
deemed  innocent  tUl  his  guilt  is  proved.  In  these  two  absurdities  lie 
the  beginning  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  criminal  courts. 

"As  Mr.  Cutter  very  truthftiliy  declares,  the  civil  Jury  system  of  Cal- 
ifornia providing  for  a  verdict  by  nine  of  the  twelve  has  proved  most 
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successful  and  satisfactory.  Even  a  verdict  of  ten  out  of  twelve  in 
criminal  cases,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Perkins,  while  giving  a  defend- 
ant in  a  criminal  action  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  the  defendant  in 
a  civil  case,  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  present  plan.  In  a 
country  whose  whole  system  of  government  is  based  on  the  will  of  the 
majority  we  find  the  requisite  of  a  unanimous  verdict  in  criminal  caaes 
a  gross  anachronism.  Even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
deciding  as  it  does  questions  which  may  aflTect  the  vital  wel&re  of  the 
whole  nation,  is  permitted  to  render  a  simple  majority  verdict,  and  that 
is  very  much  looser  than  a  five-sixth  verdict  by  a  Jury.  Mr,  Cutter 
rightly  declares  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  federal  oonstitation  re- 
quiring a  unanimous  verdict,  and  he  leaves  the  clear  inference  that 
such  a  verdict  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  principles  upon  which  oor 
govemment  is  founded,  but  also  ignores  a  universal  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  unanimous  concurrence  is  foreign  to  the  mental  processes  of 
our  race. 

"We  are  to  hope,  therefore,  that  Senator  Perkins'  bill,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  committee,  will  be  revived  at  the  next  session 
of  Ck>ngres8.'' 

.... 

CIVIC  American  Social  Science  Association.  ~  The 

ASSEKBLIBS.    thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  this  most  useful  body  was 

held  in  Saratoga  September  2  to  September  6,  with  an 
excellent  attendance.  Valuable  papers,  made  the  subject  of  interesting 
and  profitable  discussion,  were  presented  in  the  departments  of  Health, 
Jurisprudence,  Finance,  and  Social  Economy.  The  president,  F.  J. 
Kingsbury,  LL.D.,  in  his  annual  address,  ably  discussed  the  serioos 
problems  of  life  in  the  great  cities.  Dr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn,  general 
secretary,  presented  an  encouraging  report  as  to  the  work  and  progress 
of  the  association.  L.  Duncan  Bulkley,  M.D.  (A.  I.  C),  diacossed  the 
legal  control  of  certain  dangerous  communicable  diseases ;  £.  V. 
Raynolds  spoke  on  the  Swiss  Referendum ;  W.  P.  Prentice  on  state 
laws  in  New  York  relating  to  prison  labor ;  Walter  S.  Logan  (A.  I.  C.)i 
of  the  New  York  bar,  on  Mexican  laws ;  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks  (A.  I.  C), 
of  Cornell  University,  on  the  silver  question,  and  General  Francis  A 
Walker,  Hon.  A.  J.  Warner  (A.  I.  C),  Hon.  M.  D.  Harter  (A  I.  C), 
and  Arthur  B.  Woodford,  Ph.D.  (A.  I.  C),  followed  on  the  same  topic 
A  full  report  of  the  addresses  and  proceedings  will  be  issued  hereafter. 
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THE  HIGHER  MEASUREMENTS  OF  CHARACTER. 

BT  WILLIAM  B.  CHISHOLM. 

WE  ABE  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  what  M.  Bertil- 
lon  has  done  for  the  world  in  his  wonderful  system  of 
anthropometric  measurements  by  which  the  criminal  can  be 
branded  as  oondnsively  as  was  Gain,  so  that  the  task  of  detection 
in  subsequent  transgressions  is  rendered  a  comparatively  easy 
one.  But  the  system  of  M.  Bertillon  takes  account  merely  or 
mainly  of  physical  peculiarities,  and  whatever  we  may  think  of 
onr  advancement  in  the  higher  system  of  the  study  of  character 
and  heredity,  the  fact  remains  that  the  study  of  human  nature 
in  a  scientific  way  is  as  yet  in  its  less  advanced  stages,  and  this 
I>erhap8  is  one  reason  why  the  bank  cashier  emerges  from  the 
very  precincts  of  the  Sunday-school  where  he  has  been  superin- 
tendent, with  the  well-lined  satchel  in  hand,  to  take  the  train 
for  the  seclusion  which  a  pretended  suicide  or  foreign  travel 
grants.  We  wait  for  character  to  develop,  instead  of  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  and  developing  character  itself  under  the 
camera  of  science  and  by  the  aids  which  physical  peculiarities, 
no  lees  than  mental,  are  ready  to  give  us  if  we  will  but  spend 
time  and  pains  in  looking  them  up. 

There  are  several  classes  of  men,  and  women  too,  who  are 
compelled  to  approach  the  study  of  human  nature  according  to 
more  or  less  well-defined  rules  and  on  certain  bases  of  inference 
in  which  experience  and  intuition  must  be  a  rule  of  itselfl  There 
are  the  iK>lice,  for  instance,  who  within  their  somewhat  narrow 
though  apparently  broad  limits  must  form  conclusions  rapidly 
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and  act  apon  them  still  more  rapidly.  There  is  the  Ohnstian 
ministry,  which,  whether  in  the  priestly  confessional  or  in  the 
conferences  of  the  pastor's  library,  is  necessarily  more  or  leoi 
conversant  with  the  mental  as  well  as  spiritual  life  of  others. 
Perhaps  arguing  from  a  strictly  scientific  and  critical  standpoint^ 
it  will  be  contended  that  the  ministry  do  not  gain,  after  all,  a 
clear  insight  into  the  character  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
thrown  under  circumstances  so  sacredly  confidential.  If  the 
human  heart  is  prone  to  self-deception,  in  its  desire  to  screen 
from  itself  its  own  depravity,  is  it  likely  that  a  more  or  less  per- 
functory analysis  of  one's  life  and  feelings,  made  to  another,  will 
be  sincere  and  thorough  t  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  con- 
fessed and  shriven  must  look  the  cpnfessor  many  times  thereafter 
in  the  face. 

I  am  not  attracted  particularly  to  the  cynicism  of  those  who 
would  have  it  that  we  go  all  our  lives  under  a  mask ;  because 
the  habit  of  mind  which  generates  these  suspicions  of  otheis 
may  be  just  that  in  which  we  judge  others  by  ourselves.  Bat  it 
must  be  obvious  to  any  thoughtful  person  that  in  the  study  of 
human  nature  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  we  must  trust  a  great 
deal  less  to  the  speech  of  the  person  than  to  our  knowledge  of 
his  record,  and  I  as  firmly  believe  that  we  must  trust  to  some- 
thing more  occult  than  the  study  of  records ;  for  these  may  not 
be  very  pregnant  with  suggestion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  open 
sesame  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  for  preventive  par- 
poses  must  be  simply  andsheerly  what  some  call  intuition — what 
to  be  blunt  and  honest  we  had  as  well  call  prejudice. 

This  thing  of  men  and  women  studying  each  other  impartially 
and  coldly  is  arrant  nonsense.  They  do  not  do  it  The  judicial 
faculty,  where  it  is  really  possessed,  is  rather  mental  and  moral 
sensitiveness  to  certain  impalpable  but  secretly  transmitted  im-  ^ 
pressions  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  To  be  a  just  judge, 
as  we  would  call  it,  therefore,  does  not  presuppose  an  ideal  im- 
partiality or  an  absence  of  human  feeling.  It  merely  means  that 
the  person  thus  set  in  judgment  has  not  only  an  honest  purpose 
and  admitted  personal  rectitude,  but  that  he  has  a  keen  moral 
sensitiveness  which  enables  him  to  read  character  and  trend  by 
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certain  signs  which  wonld  be  totally  lost  npon  many  other  very 
excellent  bat  less  acnte  and  ^< sensitized"  people. 

It  is  notorions  that  in  the  detective  line  mistakes  are  mnch 
more  apt  to  be  made  as  to  the  character  and  purpose  of  refined 
and  highly  keyed  persons  under  suspicion  than  where  the  subject 
18  of  a  grosser  and  more  ordinary  type.  The  detective  who  has 
bad  dealings  principally  with  the  criminal  class  is  very  easily 
thrown  off  the  scent  when  he  comes  into  contact  with  what  I 
might  call  without  invidiousness  creatures  of  finer  clay.  He 
simply  does  not  understand  the  signs.  But  there  is  probably  no 
profession  in  which  a  man  learns  to  have  more  absolute  con- 
fidence in  his  own  i>owers  of  judgment  and  discrimination  than 
that  of  the  detective.  Whether  hit  or  miss,  he  must  decide 
quickly,  and  it  is  the  man  that  decides  quickly  who,  as  a  rule, 
is  most  encouraged  by  his  successes  and  least  cast  down  by  his 


I  leave  out  of  account  mere  hypnotism,  mediumistic  arts,  and 
the  like.  These  are  necessarily  occult  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men  whose  lives  must  be  mainly  devoted  to  the  prevention 
of  crime  by  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  habits  and  general 
trend  of  suspected  persons.  While  the  power  of  hypnotism  is 
now  admitted  by  the  medical  faculty  and  is  no  longer  merely 
empirical,  still  it  is  not,  as  an  art,  entirely  at  the  service  of  the 
ordinary  police  or  detective  force,  and  the  object  which  I  am 
considering  is  the  prevention  of  crime,  or  at  any  rate  the  finding 
of  the  ways  and  means  to  prevent  it,  by  a  study  of  types,  aided, 
I  frankly  insist,  by  the  personal,  class,  and  educational  prejudices 
of  the  detective  mind.  After  we  have  built  up  a  science  of  de- 
tection of  this  sort,  then  may  comjB  the  effort  to  engraft  it  upon 
our  national  jurisprudence.  The  opposition  to  this  will  be  some- 
-thing  tremendous,  for  we  are  still  fighting  King  John,  with  the 
barons,  at  Bunnymede.  ^' Every  man's  house  is  his  castle," 
^'Bvery  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proven  to  be  guilty,"  '^  Bet- 
ter that  ten  guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent  man 
should  suffer,"  and  so  on  through  the  whole  repertoire  of  wise 
saws  and  Magna  Charta  inspirations,  the  original  application  of 
which  was  in  the  interests  of  liberty  and  was  a  relief  in  a  super- 
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stitioiis,  semi-barbaroiifi,  wholly  feadalistic  age ;  bat  which  has 
long  been  suspected  as  an  anachronism  by  some  of  the  most 
acnte  jnrists  in  the  English-speaking  world. 

If  society  wishes  to  protect  itself  it  mnst  i>08se8S  the  weapons 
and  mnst  be  allowed — ^that  is,  it  most  allow  itself — ^to  nse  them. 
Theoretically,  it  is  against  the  law  to  carry  concealed  weai>ons 
without  the  permission  of  the  chief  of  i>olice.  Bat  if  the  ex- 
press messenger,  for  instance,  knows  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
attacked  while  in  the  performance  of  his  dnty  or  otherwise,  ^'  in 
the  peace  of  Gk>d  and  of  the  state  of"  etc,  he  is  apt  to  deposit 
the  magic  little  persuader  in  his  hip  pocket,  whether  it  is  con- 
venient to  see  the  chief  of  i>olice  or  not  Just  so,  if  it  is  dear 
to  the  officers  of  the  law,  reasoning  from  their  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  certain  individuals,  or  from  general  impressions,  ren- 
dered easier  to  get  at  from  a  knowledge  of  criminal  ways,  that  a 
certain  individual  is  on  the  way  to  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
have  I  not  as  many  rights  to  protect  society  as  he  has  to  enjoy 
his  liberty  until  he  shall  have  done  something  overt  t  College 
and  school  disciplinarians  must  proceed  on  this  extra-legal  line 
not  unfrequently.  They  cannot  wait  for  the  overt  \  because  it  is 
their  business  to  forestall  Just  this  very  thing.  What  good  does 
it  do  the  victim  of  a  cruel,  perhaps  disfiguring,  haze  at  school, 
that  the  perpetrators  should  be  punished,  if  they  can  be  found 
and  can  be  clearly  convicted  t  If  it  is  known  that  a  certain  in- 
dividual, whether  at  school  or  in  outside  life,  is  disposed  to  dis- 
turb the  peace,  perhaps  imperil  the  lives  of  others,  the  next  step 
is  to  cut  short  his  opportunities  of  so  doing.  But  in  doing  this 
you  at  once  transcend  the  limits  of  the  legal  into  the  extra-legal 
— or,  as  a  vast  number  of  people  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  per- 
sonal liberty  would  call  it,  the  '<  illegal."  Thus  it  is  illegal  to 
arrest  a  man  for  a  crime  which  you  feel  he  is  purposing  unless  he 
has  given  you  some  tangible  indications  of  such  purpose  which 
would  be  recognized  as  such  by  people  of  ordinary  acuteness 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  a  crime  in  all  coun- 
tries, not  even  in  all  so-called  enlightened  and  Christian  coun- 
tries, to  deprive  the  theoretically  suspect  of  his  liberties,  for,  if 
it  was,  treason  would  soon  compass  its  ends.    The  evidence  must 
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be  in  the  mind  of  the  man  or  men  whose  business  it  is  to  ferret 
it  out  and  prevent  its  evil  consequences.  We  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  on  the  contrary,  seem  more  solicitous  for  the 
liberty  of  the  theoretically  suspect  than  for  the  safety  of  our 
bank  safes  or  even  of  our  own  lives.  The  threat  of  suit  for  false 
imprisonment  is  one  of  the  most  potent  means  which  the  inten- 
tional criminal  holds  as  a  rod  over  the  heads  of  those  who  should 
have  larger  powers  for  the  prevention  of  crime  in  its  very  em- 
bryonic stage. 

It  is  always  disagreeable  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  reformer,  for 
it  seems  to  imply  that  one  is  wiser  than  his  own  day  and  genera- 
tion and  at  least  in  his  own  conceit  It  is  also  disagreeable  to 
undertake  a  crusade  which  one  foresees  will  be,  for  his  day  and 
generation  at  least,  a  failure.  Still,  the  class  of  experts  in  criminal 
statistics  and  especially  criminology  proper,  as  a  science,  are 
forced  more  and  more  irresistibly  to  such  conclusions  as  these  if 
they  set  out  with  the  postulate  that  the  first  and  foremost  object 
of  such  jurisprudence  is  the  prevention  of  crime.  If  it  is  the 
punishment  rather  than  the  prevention,  then  their  whole  struc- 
ture of  preventive  science  flails  to  the  ground.  The  officer  of  the 
law,  the  detective,  etc.,  must  at  any  rate  allow  the  crime  to  be 
committed  in  order  that  he  may  punish  it  The  assumption  of 
the  law  is  that  every  man  is  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  the  particular  offense.  The  conviction  of  the  detective 
in  the  case  is  that  the  man  is  capable  of  committing  such  a 
crime  and  that  he  will  commit  it  just  as  surely  as  his  liberty  is 
allowed  him.  But  this  conviction  is  of  doubtful  utility  to  the 
detective  in  question :  for  how  does  he  know  when  the  wife  and 
children  will  be  murdered  or  the  bank  cracked  t  And  in  the 
case  of  crime  in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  bank  wrecking, 
conspiracy  to  defraud  in  the  matter  of  an  executive  trust,  etc, 
the  injustice  of  repression  in  advance  (in  the  eyes  of  people 
generally)  is  all  the  greater,  for  it  crushes  down  the  individual, 
who  after  all  may  be  innocent,  and  sets  him  in  a  pillory  of  social 
shame  where  his  family  and  friends  must  stand  with  him. 
This  theory  of  the  overt  is  indeed  a  powerful  lever  in  the  hands 
of  criminals.    It  is  rather  late  to  lock  the  door  after  the  horse  is 
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stolen,  or  to  assure  depositors  of  the  law's  intention  to  make  this 
man  a  warning  when  he  has  not  left  enough  in  the  wrecked 
institution  to  pay  them  ten  cents  on  the  dollar ! 

The  most  difficult  question  of  all,  howcTcr,  yet  remains :  How 
to  apply  prcTention  without  a  system  of  espionage  which  would 
reduce  a  free  society  to  the  condition  of  Asiatic  serfs.  Let  me 
qualify  the  above  by  asking,  Is  it  not  just  as  difficult  to  get 
along  without  some  change  t  In  the  rapidly  shifting  character 
of  our  i>opulation  through  emigration  of  all  sorts,  we  begin  to 
suspect  that  it  is  a  European,  not  merely  an  American,  problem 
which  we  will  have  to  solve.  Solve  it  we  must,  and  the  sooner 
we  get  ready  the  better.  The  gangrene  of  the  wound  is  not 
materially  aided  by  delay  in  applying  the  surgeon's  knife.  If 
we  must  have  increased  police  authority  and  diminished  recourse 
to  habeoi  corpus  and  the  law's  delays,  then  the  way  will  be  made 
plain.  Nature  has  a  remedy  for  every  known  ill,  and  even 
pruBsic  acid  has  its  use  in  the  pharmacopcBia.  To  my  mind,  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  controlling  the  loose,  ignorant,  and 
vicious  is  (though  the  most  unpopular  in  Anglo-Saxon  ears)  the 
passport  Nothing  ever  did  or  ever  will  locate  a  man,  against 
his  will  though  it  be,  more  effectually  than  this,  as  Victor  Hugo 
has  shown  so  graphically  in  the  story  of  Jean  Yaljean's  later 
struggles  with  the  implacable  hostility  of  the  non-criminal 
world.  In  Jean's  case  it  worked  great  hardship,  and  so  modem 
criminals  released  from  prison  are  prone  to  complain  that  the 
world  is  cold  and  harsh.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  convict 
fresh  from  the  lock  step  may  marry  and  go  into  society  in  a 
strange  place  if  he  is  willing  to  risk  the  chance  of  subsequent 
identification  and  exposure.  It  may  be  well,  however,  that  the 
ex-convict,  if  a  promising  subject,  be  given  a  chance  to  show  the 
best  that  is  in  him  and  not  be  handicapped  by  being  placed  in  a 
fresh  pillory  of  notoriety.  Theie  are  enough  other  criminal 
subjects  whose  cases  come  up  in  this  connection. 

The  rogue's  gallery  of  course  is  a  convenience  to  the  i>olice, 
though  not  so  much  to  the  general  public  The  tramp  and 
crank  are  as  yet  untouched  by  legislation.  The  coming  peril 
from  these  classes  will  be  great,  but  the  common  law  of  England 
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has  made  no  special  proTision  for  the  control  of  these  classes 
which  did  not  exist  in  a  feudal  age.  Instead,  we  clothe  these 
fangoos  growths  with  the  dignity  that  hedged  about  the  Norman 
baron,  after  Bunnymede's  battle  of  parchment  was  fought  and 
won.  He  cannot  be  touched  until  he  has  done  something  overt 
Of  course  we  all  admit  that  there  is  a  police  privilege  of  re- 
quiring suspects  to  show  visible  means  of  support,  and  we  also 
know  how  miserably  inoperative  it  is.  Besides,  it  amounts  to 
this :  that  while  the  man  who  has  no  money  and  no  work  is 
probably  deserving  of  the  workhouse,  the  man  who  has  money, 
even  if  he  have  no  work,  is  as  impregnable  as  Gibraltar's  rock 
until  he  perpetrates  some  great  social  or  financial  offense. 

It  ought  to  be  clear,  therefore,  that  whether  we  are  going  to 
hug  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  idea  of  personal 
liberty  or  not,  there  should  be  some  development  of  the  study  of 
criminology,  especially  as  affected  by  heredity  and  as  fore- 
shadowed and  symptomized  in  the  gait  and  tastes  and  style  and 
appearance  generally  of  individuals  whose  life  is  shadowy.  Our 
population  is  becoming  every  year  more  complex.  The  old 
American  type  is  rapidly  changing.  New  shades  of  criminality 
inevitably  present  themselves  in  the  wake  of  this  more  rapid 
fusion  of  elements.  Marriage,  business  association,  and  the 
impact  of  one  form  of  dvilizatiou  on  another  in  other  ways,  do 
surely  produce  new  types  of  criminals,  just  as  surely  as  the 
national  blood  is  in  many  instances  revivified  by  a  proper  fusion. 
We  must  prepare  for  the  evil  as  well  as  recognize  the  good.  The 
new  criminology  of  our  country  will  be  a  fruitful  theme. 

William  B.  Chisholm. 


REFORM  AND  REFORMS. 

BY  DUANE  MOWRY,  OF  THE  MILWAUKEE  BAR. 

I  ADHERE  to  the  conviotion  that  the  average  professional  re- 
former is  an  unsafe,  if  not  a  positively  dangerous  man ;  that 
the  public  is  justly  wary  of  him  ;  that  his  honesty  of  purpose  is 
not  above  suspicion ;  that  his  constructive  ability  is  not  beyond 
question. 

I  insist  that  to  the  American  ear  reform  is  becoming  a  most 
distasteful  term ;  and  that  the  miyority  of  so-called  reformers 
are  looked  upon  as  obnoxious  individuals. 

I  maintain  that  a  reformatory  movement  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  service  of  this  free  country,  to  be  tolerably  successful 
and  generally  acceptable  to  the  masses,  must  invoke  such  methods 
as  shall  make  the  masses  feel  that  the  attempt  to  improve  exist- 
ing conditions  is  begotten  solely  of  a  high  and  lofty  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  common  weal,  and  is  thoroughly  unselfish  and  genuine. 
A  reform  movement  not  so  begotten  and  not  so  nurtured  ought 
to  meet,  and  generally  has  met^  ignominious  defeat  The  trans- 
parent insincerity  and  monumental  selfishness  of  many  profes- 
sional reformers  have  tended  to  awaken  distrust  in  all  attempts  at 
reform ;  have  arrayed  the  foes  of  good  government  in  one  solid 
phalanx  against  a  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  armor  of  the 
friends  of  true  reform;  have  rendered  nugatory  many  well-directed 
efforts  which  had  in  process  of  realization  meritorious  reform 
movements  ;  and,  worse  than  all  ejee,  have  been  the  unholy  pre- 
cursor of  untoward  defeat  and  failure. 

Self-aggrandizement  and  a  personnel  of  dishonest  and  insincere 
friends  largely  in  the  majority,  are  not  the  only  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  any  very  marked  improvement  in 
the  public  service.  Absolute  incompetency  is  too  often  the  death- 
blow which  true  reform  meets  in  the  camp  of  its  enthusiastic^ 
overzealous,  and  unreasoning  friends.     Such  support  can  afford 
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no  advancement  to  any  attempt  at  better  govemment.  Such 
alleged  champions  retard  the  onward  march  of  genuine  reform 
movements.  Such  friends  are  better  avowed  enemies.  True 
statesmanship  has  been  defined  to  be  that  quality  which  sees  not 
only  the  existing  evil  in  human  government,  which  evil  it  is 
ready  to  destroy,  but  is  also  able  to  propose  a  remedy  which,  in 
the  final  outcome,  shall  not  only  remove  that  evil,  but  effectually 
prevent  greater  evils  to  follow  than  it  has  been  sought  to  avoid. 
The  statesman,  therefore,  is  not  merely  destructive  in  his 
methods ;  he  is  constructive  as  well.  I  have  thought  that  this 
definition  needs  but  slight^  if  any,  modification,  to  be  applicable 
to  the  true  reformer.  We  all  know  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  find 
fiault  The  smallest  and  the  narrowest  mind,  worthless  in  prac- 
tical affiurs,  can  do  this.  Destructiveness  is  not  confined  to  a 
class,  to  a  section,  nor  to  an  age.  It  is  a  universal  quality.  Not 
so  with  constructive  i>ower.  It  is  the  i>ossession  of  wisdom,  of 
profound  thought^  of  the  highest  and  most  complicated  forms  of 
human  endeavor.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  constructive  ability 
must  supplement  every  honest  attempt  at  genuine  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  public  affidrs  of  the  country. 

A  proposed  reform  must  be  genuine.  It  must  indicate  a  real 
evil  that  exists ;  it  must  suggest  a  reasonable  remedy.  The  idle 
cant  and  i>olitical  intrigue  of  the  unthinking  multitude  will  not 
suffice.  An  appeal  to  unfair  and  dishonest  motives  must  be 
condemned.  True  reform  has  to  deal  with  the  present  The 
conditions  to  be  considered  are  of  to-day.  The  temper  of  the 
people  is  generally  right  Do  not  trifie  with  it  If  you  fancy 
that  you  can  better  existing  conditions,  if  the  people  will  permit 
it,  go  to  work  with  the  people  as  fair  and  reasonable  beings,  and 
aim  to  convince  them  of  the  sincerity  and  correctness  of  your 
I>osition.  If  successful,  the  people  will  be  with  you.  If  you 
fail  to  convince  them,  you  ought  not  to  expect  their  support  ta 
your  proposed  scheme.  There  is  an  infinite  amount  of  hard, 
common  sense  left  with  the  great  voting  mass,  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  the  would-be  leaders  of  public  thought  and  action  Xxy 
find  it  out  A  movement  in  the  interest  of  good  government,  a 
genuine  reform  movement,   means  self-consecration  and  self- 
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sacrifice.  For  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  existing 
order  of  things  is  to  be  attacked.  It  may  be  overtamed,  and 
possibly  some  nefarious  scheme  defeated,  some  corrupt  contract 
lost,  or  some  favorite  candidate  found  with  the  minority. 
Antagonistic  efforts  always  awaken  opposition,  and  opposition 
sometimes  means  loss  of  prestige  in  one  form  or  another.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  the  true  reformer,  who  is  essentially  a 
fighting  character,  will  have  naught  but  a  bed  of  roses  to  walk 
on  or  sleep  on.  His  is  hard  work  in  the  field  of  high  and  noble 
endeavor. 

The  true  reformer  is  not  necessarily  dangerous.  Most  alleged 
reformers,  however,  who  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
supporters  of  reformatory  movements,  are  sometimes  dangerous 
and  always  unsafe.  This  for  two  reasons  :  absence  of  integrity 
and  presence  of  gross  ignorance.  The  danger  we  have  to  meet 
in  the  reformer  comes  not  so  much  from  the  Intention,  as  ftom 
the  absence  of  definite,  intelligent  purpose.  In  either  case, 
however,  the  effect  of  honest  efforts  to  improve  present  govern- 
mental conditions  is  always  disastrous.  If  we  are  ever  to 
-advance  we  must  do  so  under  the  guidance  of  men  who  shall,  by 
reason  of  their  personal  qualities  mainly,  secure  our  admiration, 
•confidence,  and  respect  If  every  attempt  along  the  lines 
indicated  is  hypocritical^  then  the  border-line  of  danger  is 
unpleasantly  near. 

Most  reformers  seem  to  have  a  very  slight  and  brittle  hold  on 
the  average  American  citizen.  They  seem  unable  to  obtain  a 
hearing  before  the  average  audience  that  is  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  questions  to  be  considered.  I  have 
thought  that  this  is  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  workers 
to  get  down  to  a  common  level  with  the  people  and  apply 
practical  remedies  to  the  eradication  of  patent  and  grosser 
evils )  to  the  absence  of  the  practice  of  right  living  among 
themselves ;  to  the  surrender  of  themselves  to  absolute  ease,  at 
whatever  cost  to  those  who  are  made  to  suffer  on  account  of  the 
conditions  about  which  they  prate  so  loudly  and  so  glibly. 

Wherein,  you  may  ask,  lies  the  success  of  any  attempt  to 
secure  better  government  t    How  is  a  genuine  reform  to  be 
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obtained  t  Primarily,  convince  the  pnblic  that  an  evil  exists  in 
the  machinery  of  government,  and  that  yon  propose  substantial 
relief,  and  success  will  not  be  far  distant  But  this  may  mean  a 
.great  deal  of  labor  and  an  infinite  amount  of  self-sacrifice.  The 
public  does  not  readily  take  up  with  every  new  scheme  sug- 
gested ;  it  is  suspicious  of  those  who  come  with  soft  hands  and 
oasy  cpnsciences  to  propagate  a  remedy  for  fancied  ills.  Educa- 
tion is  necessary  to  a  successful  outcome  of  such  an  attempt. 
This  must  be  pursued  along  several  lines — in  the  pulpit*,  on  the 
rostrum,  and  in  the  press,  and  by  word  and  deed.  You  can  add 
the  lie  to  your  word  by  your  deed.  This  is  failure.  Yon  can 
add  the  truth  to  your  word  by  your  deed.  This  will  mean 
glorious  success.  Beform  is  indeed  a  disagreeable  word  to  the 
American  ear.  But  the  very  best  human  government  is  the 
-ever- welcome  condition  of  right-minded  citizens  everywhere. 

DUANB  MOWBY. 


WASHINGTON'S  VALEDICTORY. 

BY  WILLIAM  W.  PHELPS. 

AB  THE  second  presidential  term  was  drawing  to  a  dose  the 
public  hope  was  indulged  that  George  Washington  would^ 
for  a  third  time,  accept  that  high  station  in  which  he  had  won 
the  gratitude  of  the  people,  and  thus  insure  to  the  new  form  of 
constitutional  government  a  continuance  of  the  honorable  and 
dignified  administration  so  favorably  begun.  In  response  to  thia 
wish  of  his  countrymen,  which  had  been  expressed  and  yielded 
to  at  the  end  of  Washington's  first  term,  he  makes  announce- 
ment of  his  resolution  to  retire  from  the  affairs  of  state  in  an 
address  to  the  American  x>eople.  He  stamped  this  address  with 
that  integrity  and  simplicity  which  mark  all  his  writings,  and 
with  a  clearness  and  determination  that  left  no  room  for  miscon- 
struction. 

As  if  in  anticipation  of  the  affectionate  appellation  we  have 
attached  to  his  name,  he  speaks  like  an  experienced  parent,  in- 
terested in  the  felicity  and  welfare  of  his  children,  and  gives  us 
the  wisest  counsel  for  future  conduct  No  archives  contain  an- 
other document  embodying  so  much  patriotism,  displaying  sa 
much  political  wisdom,  and  expounding,  with  such  fidelity  and 
solicitude,  the  policies  and  principles  which  should  regulate  a 
nation's  foreign  relations.  He  did  not  write  as  a  philosophical 
theorist,  or  present  an  abstract  essay,  but  rather  an  epitome  of 
his  experience  as  chief  magistrate,  and  a  plain  statement  of  the 
principles  which,  he  assures  us,  guided  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties. 

Consider  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  by  the  first  executive. 
An  untried  system  of  government  awaited  experiment.  Waiv- 
ing the  question  as  to  whether  a  nation  was  formed  from  a  con- 
federacy, it  has  since  been  shown  that  the  new  constitution  had 
all  the  elements  of  national  life.    The  supreme  test  of  a  demoo- 
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raoy  had  not  been  made  when  it  was  proven  that  it  could  fight 
BncoessfoUy.  A  great  army  of  citizen  soldiery  had  been  dis- 
banded ;  wonld  it  remain  in  the  ranks  of  peace  t  Factions  and 
even  disloyal  men  were  in  the  community ;  would  they  disturb 
the  public  tranquillity  t  Dissatisfaction  and  lack  of  confidence 
existed ;  would  the  progress  of  the  new  organization  be  thereby 
impeded  t  But  history  renders  it  unnecessary  to  particularize 
further;  Washington's  administration  raised  the  nation  ftom 
eonfusion  and  weakness  to  order  and  strength. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Farewell  Address  will  deepen  one's 
admiration  for  the  author  and  suggest  much  that  is  of  practical 
importance  to-day )  for  while  men  pass  away  and  times  change, 
principles  suryive.  No  prayer  for  union  in  1861  was  more  fer- 
vent than  Washington's.  No  one  has  ever  seen  with  clearer 
vision  than  he  the  dangers  of  foreign  alliance  and  infiuence,  of 
sectionalism,  of  party  spirit  and  localization,  of  constitutional 
alteration,  of  individual  usurpations  and  impositions ;  no  one 
has  realized  more  fully  the  value  of  public  credit  and  education, 
neutrality,  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  a 
defensive  military  organization.  Never  has  the  American  idea 
of  liberty  more  thoroughly  permeated  one's  soul.  After  assert- 
ing that  it  is  not  a  lack  of  gratitude  or  patriotism  that 
prompts  his  resolution  to  resign  from  public  life,  but  that  a 
proper  consideration  of  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  a  neces- 
sary regard  for  his  own  health,  as  well  as  a  propitious  time  in 
the  nation's  afGEurs,  dictate  the  step,  he  yields  to  his  successor 
the  mantle  of  his  authority  with  such  grace  and  naturalness  as 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  future ;  and  then,  as  if  the  fruit  of 
his  mind  ripened  amid  the  experiences  of  his  public  services 
belonged  to  his  country,  he  presents  for  our  contemplation  the 
parting  admonitions  of  a  sagacious  observer.  And  firsts  a  topic 
of  transcendent  concern  is  Union.  ^^  It  is  a  main  pillar  in  the 
edifice  of  your  real  independence — ^the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
lity at  home,  your  peace  abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  pros- 
perity, of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize."  He 
refers  to  the  advantages  of  Union,  its  necessity.  The  attempts 
that  would  be  made  against  it  from  external  and  internal  sources. 
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The  causes  and  artifices  leading  to  these  attacks.  The  constancy 
and  activity  which  would  characterize  them.  The  importance 
of  a  carefnl  watch,  and  resolute  frowning  upon  the  first  indica- 
tion  of  an  attempt  to  separate  one  portion  of  the  country  from 
the  rest  From  sentiment,  the  Union  should  be  preserved, 
^^  citizens  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country 
has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national  capacity,  must  always- 
exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism."  And  to  be  an  American 
meant  to 'be  imbued  with  American  ideas ;  it  meant  conviction 
in  the  principles  of  free  government^  it  meant  liberty. 

The  North  and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  must  have 
the  unrestrained  intercourse  promoted  by  a  common  government- 
and  community  of  interests,  protected  by  equal  laws,  thus  freely 
exchanging  their  respective  products,  encouraging  commercial 
and  manufacturing  enterprises,  and  improving  internal  com- 
munications. 

United,  all  sections  must  feel  greater  strength  and  resource, 
and  proportionately  less  danger  from  external  aggression.  Like- 
wise they  avoid  the  rivalry  which  opposing  alliances  and  attach- 
ments  would  create,  and  are  relieved  of  the  burden  of  making 
large  military  showings.  ^' These  considerations,"  observes 
Washington,  ''speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflect- 
ing and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the 
Union  as  a  primary  object  of  patriotic  desire." 

The  South  chose  to  disregard  the  wisdom  of  Washington,  pre- 
ferring to  submit  questions  of  constitutional  right  to  physical 
strength,  an  appeal  which  no  law  can  prevent.  But  had  the  dis- 
cussion been  confined  to  real  interests,  had  reason,  instead  of 
arms,  been  appealed  to,  the  force  of  Washington's  argument 
would  probably  have  been  admitted  by  the  southern  people.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  Union  is  now  indissoluble,  that.  Indeed, 
we  have  become  accustomed  ''to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  the 
palladium  of  political  safety  and  prosperity."     And  this  is  well. 

Union  has  a  legitimate  purpose,  which  is  briefly  stated  in 
Washington's  valedictory.  It  is  as  important  that  this  should 
be  understood  now  as  it  was  in  1861.    Some  people  seem  to  for- 
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get  that  the  eesential  benefit  they  deriTe  from  anion  is  of  a  nega- 
tive character,  and  they  look  for  positiTe  material,  one  might 
almost  say  pecuniary  advantages.  A  great  many  of  these 
notions  are  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  a  plain  democratic  govern- 
ment ;  they  rather  emanate  from  a  monarchical  system,  where 
tradition  and  instinct  incline  to  a  centralized,  parental  govern- 
ment; where  everything  is  the  state,  its  glory,  its  aggrandize- 
ment ;  where  individuality  is  weakened,  and  a  dependent  sub- 
ject takes  the  place  of  a  self-reliant  citizen.  Such  ideas  belittle 
the  negative  power  of  government,  yet  are  a  recognition  of  this 
power — the  mere  fact  of  the  strength  in  union,  that  gives  us  a 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  Individual  liberty  also  is 
negative.  It  is  a  security  from  wrong,  a  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions, an  opening  of  a  field  for  individual  freedom  ;  no  positive 
happiness  is  bestowed,  only  a  way  cleared  to  enable  one  to 
achieve  his  own  happiness.  The  chief  political  good  all  govern- 
ments promote  is  negative.  In  a  word,  the  highest  good  of  the 
Union  is  its  preservation  of  peace  relations,  holding  us  in  a 
friendly  sisterhood  of  states,  united  for  common  objects,  and 
leaving  us,  as  a  people,  to  accomplish  our  own  happiness  through 
individual  energies. 

This  is  apprehended  to  be  the  primary  purpose  of  our  Union  ] 
nor  need  the  extent  of  its  functions  be  disparaged,  for,  when 
understood,  we  find  so  many  blessings  poured  out  upon  us,  so 
much  happiness  and  prosperity,  that  it  is  with  ill  grace  we  ask 
for  more.  It  may  be  that  there  are  other  ends  of  a  general 
government  not  yet  in  operation  here,  but  it  requires  a  close  ob- 
server, in  view  of  what  has  been  done,  to  discover  wherein  the 
present  limitations  have  retarded  enterprise  or  advancement. 
Our  danger  now  does  not  lie  in  the  Union's  dissolution,  but  in 
centralization.  There  are  those  who  want  national  growth,  en- 
terprise, excitement ;  and  we  to-day  must  watch  with  the  vig- 
ilance recommended  by  Washington  to  see  that  the  object  of  union 
is  not  perverted  by  demagogues  and  speculators. 

Washington  next  warns  us  against  '^  characterizing  parties  by 
geographical  discriminations — northern  and  southern — Atlantic 
and  western."    There  are  many  apparent  reasons  for  this  advice. 
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Localize  party,  and  the  extreme  evils  of  party  spirit,  of  which 
WashiDgtoa  sabeeqaently  speaks,  would  be  likely  to  follow.  A 
I>olitical  party  extending  over  an  immense  territory  is  free  from 
the  embittered  controversies  which  would  arise  if  confined  to 
flections.  Defeat  in  one  section  is  partially  compensated  for  by 
eucoeas  in  another,  and  as  the  result  is  made  to  depend  upon 
many  districts  and  states,  the  heat  of  an  election  is  not  so  great 
at  any  particular  si>ot.  The  leaders  of  a  sectional  party  would 
curry  favor  at  the  exi>en8e  of  other  sections,  and  thus  establish 
discordant  relations  between  theuL  The  interests  of  diflforent 
parts  of  the  country  would  be  represented  as  opposed  to  each 
other,  whereaa  a  party  unbounded  by  geographical  lines  will 
tend  to  preserve  harmony  by  moderating  the  selfish  sentiment  of 
any  section. 

The  inherent  weakness  of  an  alliance  or  confederation  was  of 
too  recent  a  demonstration  to  call  for  comment.  '^Sensible  of 
this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  ui>on  your  first  essay 
by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  government  better  calculated 
than  your  former  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious 
management  of  your  common  concerns." 

Bespect  for  law  and  authority  is  enjoined  upon  each  citizen, 
and  only  so  far  as  it  is  observed  can  there  be  any  liberty.  Oom- 
binations  to  awe  the  deliberations  of  the  regular  administration 
are  only  the  resort  of  cunning  men,  who  would  first  destroy  the 
constituted  authorities,  proceed  to  usurp  their  prerogatives,  and 
then  crush  the  very  associations  with  which  they  had  connived. 
This  was  not  a  prophetic  dream,  it  is  one  of  the  lessons  of 
history. 

On  the  subject  of  constitutional  amendment,  which  may  be  the 
chosen  means  to  subvert  the  constitutional  system,  Washington 
says :  ^'  In  all  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember 
that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  char- 
acter of  governments  as  other  human  institutions,  that  for  the 
efficient  management  of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so 
extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  rigor  as  is  consistent 
with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispensable." 

Washington  next  considers  the  infiuence  of  party  spirit ;  we 
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would  prefer  to  say  party  passion,  for  party  spirit,  temperate, 
independent,  intelligent,  is  as  necessary  as  it  is  natural.  Noth- 
ing can  be  worse  than  blind,  excessive  party  spirit,  unless  it  be 
an  utter  disregard  of  politics.  The  writer  could  not  indorse  a 
word  from  any  source  which  discouraged  moderate  party  spirit. 
That  it  was  not  a  temperate  spirit  to  which  Washington  referred  is 
plain,  for  he  calls  it  a  *' spirit  of  revenge,"  causing  such  miseries 
as  result  ultimately  in  persuading  men  to  seek  security  in  the 
absolute  power  of  an  individual.  The  other  extreme,  an  absence 
from  the  polls,  strangely  enough,  would  lead  to  the  same  end  ] 
a  few  active  politicians  would  be  in  complete  possession  of  the 
government.  We  shall  speak  of  that  party  spirit  which,  delin- 
eated in  its  strongest  colors,  fosters  plots  and  counter  plots,  winks 
at  corruption,  destroys  decency,  excites  jealousies,  provokes  re- 
venge, violates  friendships,  abolishes  candor,  creates  enemies, 
stifles  patriotism,  banishes  confidence.  A  party  spirit  that 
effects  all  this,  that  follows  names  and  banners,  that  does  not 
consider  men  and  measures,  engenders  all  the  mischiefe  to  which 
Washington  alludes.  It  is  ''a  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it 
demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame, 
lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should  consume." 

The  scope  of  the  address  cannot  be  more  forcibly  impressed 
than  by  indicating  the  subjects  dwelt  upon,  in  appropriate  pro- 
portions to  the  whole,  in  the  remaining  paragraphs.  In  arrange- 
ment it  is  a  composition  hard  to  criticise.  Simplicity  is  inter- 
woven with  dignity,  and  his  argument  carries  with  it  conviction. 

The  separation  of  public  functions  into  the  three  departments, 
executive,  legislative,  judicial,  is  enjoined  with  a  cogency  of  rea- 
soning which  is  amazing  when  the  time  the  address  was  written 
is  taken  into  consideration.  The  tendency  of  encroachment, 
prompted  by  an  insatiable  yearning  for  iK>wer,  had  evidently 
already  asserted  itself.  No  matter  what  the  government  be  in 
name,  the  consolidation  of  the  three  departments  into  one 
would  render  it  in  fiact  a  despotism.  A  constitutional  distribu- 
tion of  the  functions  of  administration,  placing  limitations  uiK>n 
its  recognized  divisions,  is  called  in  modem  political  language, 
the  checks  and  balances  of  government.    The  equilibrium  estab- 
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lished  by  the  CoDstitation  between  the  different  depositories  of 
power,  is  the  best  assurance  we  have  of  national  stability,  and 
it  is  the  foundation  of  individual  liberty. 

Of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens,  their  respect  for  religion, 
morality,  and  virtue,  and  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
we  make  but  this  passing  reference,  for  all  know  so  well  the 
sentiments  of  him  who  combined  the  highest  ideals  of  a  citizen. 
Christian,  and  American. 

He  next  advises  us  to  preserve  public  credit,  to  avoid  the 
'' accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  the  occasions  of 
expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions  in  time  of  peace  to  discharge 
the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  un- 
generously throwing  upon  posterity  the  burdens  which  we  our- 
selves ought  to  bear."  An  extravagance  in  public  affairs  during 
times  of  peace,  so  as  to  render  necessary  the  continual  issuance 
of  bonds  or  unreasonably  high  taxes,  duties,  or  excises,  ought  not 
to  be  indulged  in,  and  it  is  our  representatives,  as  guardians  of 
the  national  treasury,  whom  we  should  hold  responsible  for  the 
waste  of  public  money.  The  lavish  way  in  which  the  people'a 
money  is  exx>ended  is  frequently  urged  as  an  excuse  for  the  be- 
grudging spirit  in  which  some  meet  their  contributions  to  the 
public  funds. 

In  the  observance  of  exact  justice  and  good  faith  toward  all 
nations,  two  serious  mistakes  are  averted :  the  first,  a  permanent 
antipathy  against  certain  nations,  which  leads  to  a  rigorous  and 
overbearing  foreign  policy,  causing  friction  and  irritation,  and 
subjecting  calm  judgment  to  haughty  ostentation.  And  second, 
the  other  extreme,  which  Washington  himself  had  to  contend 
with,  is  a  strong  attachment  of  favoritism  extended  to  a  par- 
ticular nation.  Such  a  sentiment,  (substituted  for  justice,  is  aa 
conducive  to  foreign  entanglement  as  an  obstinate  policy.  It 
brings  to  our  secretary  of  state  considerations  which  belong  to 
outside  nations.  It  precipitates  us  into  quarrels  on  behalf  of  the 
fiftvored  nation,  thereby  depriving  us  of  that  neutrality  and 
independence  we  ought  to  retain,  and  needlessly  incurs  the  ill- 
will  of  other  powers.  Either  of  these  deviations  from  simple 
justice  toward  all  nations,  whether  it  be  passionate  hatred  or 
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fond  attachment)  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment. 
There  have  always  been  those  in  this  country  who  devote  them- 
selves to  alien  interests  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  own,  and  many 
times  this  has  been  a  safe  cloak  used  by  the  unscrupulous  to  dis- 
guise their  attempt  to  win  the  confidence  of  voters  who  have 
come  here  from  the  favored  country. 

With  an  emphasis  nowhere  else  exhibited  in  the  address, 
Washington  says,  '^  against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influ- 
ence (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  oonstanily  awake ;  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most 
baneful  foes  of  republican  government."  Such  a  jealousy  must 
be  impartial,  for  the  same  reason  that  our  national  iK>licy  should 
be  impartial,  as  otherwise  the  intrigues  of  a  favorite  nationality 
would  not  be  detected,  while  the  less  fortunate  foreigner  would 
be  too  easily  suspected. 

We  should  seek  commercial,  but  not  political,  relations  with 
the  foreign  world ;  this  Washington  declares  to  be  our  true 
foreign  policy.  Controversies  will  arise  in  Europe,  and  as  our 
peculiarly  isolated  position  removes  us  from  them,  why  bind  our- 
selves by  artificial  ties  that  drag  us  into  unnecessary  difficulties  f 

Live  up  to  the  obligations  assumed,  but  do  not  be  deceived  in 
extending  them  under  the  delusion  that  something  may  be 
gained  without  a  corresponding  release  of  our  own  rights ;  pro- 
vide respectable  defensive  establishments;  make  temporary 
alliances  if  advisable  to  meet  an  emergency;  stand  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  neutrality;  ''these  counsels  of  an  old  and 
affectionate  friend,"  concludes  Washington,  ''I  dare  not  hope 
will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish  ;  .  . 
but  if  I  may  even  fiatter  myself  that  they  may  be  productive  of 
some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good ;  that  they  may  now 
and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefe  of  foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  against  the 
impositions  of  pretended  patriotism,  this  hope  will  be  a  full 
recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  they 
have  been  dictated." 

William  W.  Phelps. 


REMEDIES  FOR  POLITICAL  EVILS. 

BY  HENRY   HERZBERO. 

IK  THIS  hour  of  politioal  skepticism,  an  analysis  of  the 
operating  causes  and  attending  effects  of  certain  specific 
evils  which  dond  onr  political  horizon  may  not  be  untimely. 
The  question  whether  or  not  disintegrating  agencies  are  coeval 
with  governments  themselves^  if  exhaustively  treated,  would 
demand  a  review  of  the  past  history  of  human  society ;  but  for 
the  writer's  premises  a  more  restricted  observation  will  suffice. 
The  social  institutions  and  laws  of  those  countries  whose 
governments  were  shaped  by  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Numa^  and 
Alfred  were  not  unlike  those  of  modem  civilization ;  the  dis- 
similitude being  less  marked  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
Perhaps  the  history  of  no  country  in  the  world  is  as  pregnant 
with  lessons  of  pivotal  uncertainty  of  political  institutions  as  is 
that  of  Greece  from  the  very  dawn  of  its  chronicled  events  to 
the  present  day.  The  adoption  of  Solon's  constitution  with  its 
subsequent  amendment  by  Glisthenes  conduced  in  no  insensible 
degree  to  the  intellectual  and  political  development  of  some  of 
the  Greek  states.  As  is  well  known,  letters,  arts,  sciences,  and 
philosophy  distinguished  the  history  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth. However,  progress  even  under  the  impulse  of  such 
wise  and  equal  institutions  was  widely  impeded  in  its  march. 
Without  premonitory  crises,  monarchies  were  altered  to  oligar- 
chies, and  these  in  turn  were  overthrown  by  the  ascendancy  of 
tyrants.  Again,  the  ordinances  of  the  great  law-giver  of  Sparta^ 
Lycurgus,  worked  great  changes  in  the  very  constitution  of 
society,  yet  with  all  the  equality  of  man's  relations  which 
Lycurgus's  constitution  enunciated,  an  authority  has  said  **  that 
he  ended  with  creating  a  community  in  whom  not  merely  the 
love  of  preeminence  but  even  the  love  of  money  stands  iK>wer- 
ftQly  and  specially  developed."    Likewise,  if  we  examine  the 
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first  decade  of  constitntioiial  government  in  modern  Greece,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  a  record  of  party  straggles  for  sapremacy, 
turbulent  elections,  ministerial  changes,  and  insurrections. 

An  historical  retrospect  will  disclose  the  fact  that  Greece  and 
the  medieval  Italian  countries  essayed  well-nigh  every  system  of 
IK>lity  known  to  nations,  from  an  oligarchy  to  a  democracy,  and 
were  variously  great  in  all  those  achievements  to  which  a  high 
civilization  in  its  exalted  vaunts  may  aspire ;  yet  their  decline 
was  irresistible  and  anomalously  such  decadence  was  effected 
through  the  self-same  system  of  government  as  was  their 
ascendancy.  It  would  then  appear  that  the  stability  of  nations 
as  indicated  by  such  criterions  as  these  ancient  countries  afford 
is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  any  particular  scheme  or  form  of 
government. 

Disintegrating  forces  which  have  dissolved  nations  owe  their 
origip  to  various  causes :  Foment  has  been  produced  by  the  am- 
bition of  tyrants,  by  oppressive  legislation  of  intolerant  rulers, 
by  warring  factions  and  belligerent  parties,  finally  resulting  in 
intestine  wars ;  but  the  viUd  and  paramount  agency  which  has  dis- 
rupted aristocracies,  monarchies,  and  democracies  alike,  is  the 
profligacy  of  a  people.  Indissolubly  linked  with  the  stability  of 
a  nation  are  the  morals  of  a  people.  Quite  early  in  the  life  of 
the  republic  our  patriots  in  no  uncertain  tones  sounded  the  dan- 
ger of  public  immorality.  Washington  with  aptness  observed : 
^' Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  pros- 
I>erity,  religion  and  morality  are  indispensable.  In  vain  would 
that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor  to 
subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest 
props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens."  In  concurrent  man- 
ner, Webster  expressed  this  opinion:  <'It  is  only  religion, 
morals,  and  knowledge  that  can  make  men  respectable  and  happy 
under  any  form  of  government." 

When  the  Federal  Constitution  was  conceived,  the  predomi- 
nant thought  in  the  minds  of  its  projectors  was  the  creation  of 
such  a  government  as  would  best  conduce  to  the  accomplishment 
of  true  liberty,  the  basic  principle  of  which  is  ''equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  men."    Yet  the  fathers  of  the  republic  fully 
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realized  that  concomitant  with  its  very  establishment,  contin- 
gencies wonld  arise  exacting  an  eternal  vigilance.  Lamentably 
we  have  heretofore  ignored  these  warnings,  relying  npon  the 
anchorage  of  an  exuberant  national  strength  when  threatened 
by  storm  or  tempest. 

But  an  investigation  is  pending.  We  have  discovered  a 
cankerous  growth  corroding  our  body  politic,  which  evil  if  not 
checked  will  extend  beyond  control,  as  noxious  weeds  spread  if 
not  promptly  uprooted.  However,  before  we  can  apply  a 
remedy,  we  must  first  study  the  pathology  of  the  evil.  That 
the  elevation  of  the  state  can  be  subserved  only  by  the  moral 
purity  of  the  individual  is  deducible  from  the  philosophy  of 
many  deep  thinkers.  This  x)sychological  inference  strongly  ap- 
peals to  our  reason,  yet  I  believe  the  degradation  of  our  politics 
barely  a  subjective  refraction  of  the  American  character  as 
developed  in  our  homes.  But  the  leaven  of  corruption  was  en- 
gendered by  a  rapacious  greed  for  wealth  in  which  the  baser 
passions  and  sordid  promptings  of  man  have  been  acutely  nur- 
tured and  finely  developed,  and  this  insidious  spirit^  altogether 
foreign  to  the  prime  end  and  aim  of  government^  was  incurred 
by  naught  else  than  the  loose  administration  of  our  laws  which 
a  perversion  of  liberty  has  incurred.  Our  institutions  were 
gradually  shorn  of  the  garb  with  which  true  liberty  in  its 
essence  did  so  sacredly  clothe  them,  and  with  this  subversion  of 
liberty,  steadfastly  the  patriotic  stamina  was  eradicated  from  the 
fiber  of  the  American  citizen. 

Bat  is  there  weighty  evidence  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
retroactive  movement  f  Is  our  form  of  government  incompatible 
with  a  high  civilization  f  Are  our  institutions  with  their  solid 
substratum  at  variance  with  an  elevated  morality  f    I  say  no. 

Wisely,  most  countries  adhere  to  those  forms  of  government 
which  their  past  history  and  traditions  have  commended.  As 
Jefferson  observed  :  '<  Prudence  indeed  will  dictate  that  govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tran- 
sient causes."  New  forms  ingrafted  in  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ment in  many  countries  would  more  nearly  tend  to  disruption 
than  rehabilitation. 
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I  believe  that  there  is  less  urgency  for  a  change  of  oar  insti- 
tntioDS  than  there  is  an  essential  demand  for  a  closer  stndy  of 
their  intricacies.  There  is  an  appalling  ignorance  extant  of  the 
character  of  onr  institntions,  as  colored  by  that  great  instrament^ 
our  Constitntion,  and  even  pnblic  men  have  been  remiss  in  a 
dose  consideration  of  its  complexities.  Ck>ntrary  to  popular 
belief,  history  imputes  various  constructions  of  the  Constitution 
by  its  very  framers.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  Washington,  Adams, 
and  Jefferson  differed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  great  docu- 
ment. Jackson  advanced  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
virtually  instituting  democracy  without  precedent  or  even  the 
influence  of  an  unwritten  code ;  wholly  assuming  that  the  people 
desired  a  more  popular  government  than  they  had  yet  enjoyed. 
At  present  we  are  deeply  concerned  with  but  one  thought — that 
of  the  corruption  which  has  surreptitiously  crept  into  our  politics. 

A  number  of  expedients  may  be  employed  to  clarify  the  at- 
mosphere of  political  bacillus  with  which  it  is  so  copiously 
charged.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  ''Good  Ctovernment 
Olub"  plan,  and,  judging  from  the  readiness  with  which  such 
dubs  have  been  already  formed,  argues  either  much  in  favor  of 
their  i>06sible  utility  or  more  to  the  paramount  need  of  specific 
measures  of  reform.  However  worthy  in  intent  may  be  these 
dubs,  material  results  are  unlikely  to  be  realized,  simply  by 
reason  of  their  inability  to  attract  the  masses,  and  the  masses  or 
the  voters  being  uninfluenced,  the  power  of  such  clubs  cannot  but 
be  contracted.  Further,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  enemy  of 
good  government,  the  arrant  knave  wearing  the  stem  and  forbid- 
ding countenance  of  the  reformer,  will  stealthily  gain  admission 
and  delude  the  belated  but  honest  citizen  by  fraternizing  in  the 
most  fervid  Damon-and* Pythias-like  fashion. 

This  paper  would  signally  fail  of  its  practical  aims  did  it  offer 
no  pertinent  and  feasible  suggestions  leading  to  the  purgation  of 
our  political  life  and  the  enhancement  of  its  environs.  It  is  now 
proposed  succinctly  to  outline  a  process  of  reform.  If  the  ex- 
pressions herein  employed  be  less  staid  and  more  tart  than  those 
to  which  a  genial  public  may  be  inured,  its  kind  indulgence  is 
craved. 
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Thus  far  political  thinkers  have  been  unable  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  powers  of  the  state.  In  every  procedure  of  life 
the  guiding  principle  should  be  prudence,  which  dictates  that 
extremes  are  to  be  avoided.  A  government  should  neither 
adopt  the  '^laissez  faire"  or  non-interference  plan,  nor  approach 
^  socialistic  r6gime,  but  it  should  occupy  a  position  which  is  a 
mean  between  the  two.  '  In  its  very  name,  the  state  should 
possess  a  magnetic  influence  and  the  indisputable  and  incontro- 
vertible privilege  to  govern :  thereby  is  meant  not  the  coercive 
state,  not  the  tyrannical  state,  not  the  despotic  state,  nor  the 
state  which  is  synonymous  with  perverted  liberty — that  liberty 
which  is  but  a  name,  hollow  and  inane,  that  liberty  which 
develops  into  a  ribald  license  when  the  freeman  considers  him- 
self manacled  as  with  the  fetters  of  a  bondsman — ^but  let  us 
have  the  humane  state,  I  should  term  it ;  the  state  which  con- 
trols all  human  interests  with  a  justice  as  nearly  even  and  exact 
as  is  consistent  with  man's  fallibility ;  the  state  which  shall  be 
the  rigid  guardian  of  all  her  subjects  and  shall  grant  alike  to  all 
the  sweets  of  her  unifying  influence. 

In  a  country  vast  as  is  ours,  the  temptation  to  centralize 
power  and  wealth  for  private  emolument  is  great,  and  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  former  the  plea  is  advanced  of  minimizing  patron- 
age— a  most  desirable  end,  but  not  through  such  means.  There- 
fore, America  must  adopt  such  stringent  but  equal  laws  as  will 
likewise  accrue  to  the  protection  and  freedom  of  the  masses 
independent  of  all  classes^  and  the  laxity  in  the  administration 
of  existing  laws  for  the  preservation  and  furtherance  of  peace 
must  inevitably  yield  to  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  such 
statutes,  lest  through  our  proverbial  looseness  we  shall  still 
further  sink  into  a  state  of  torbid  neutrality  and  the  condition  of 
placid  supineness. 

To  carry  the  reform  a  step  further,  the  ^^merit"  system 
should  be  extended  without  reserve,  which  means  the  release  of 
the  remorseless  grasp  of  the  ''boss"  upon  politics  and  the 
annihilation  of  every  vestige  of  that  infamous  ''spoils"  system; 
a  system  whereby  the  victor,  as  the  triumphant  fighter  is  termed 
in  pugilistic  parlance,  assumes  control  of  office,  governs  with 
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his  henchmen,  and  at  will  and  without  oanae  eviots  a  worthy 
incumbent.  The  damage  wrought  upon  public  morals  by  this 
^'spoils"  system  may  be  better  understood  by  the  following 
lines  from  Mr.  Baton's  admirable  treatise  on  ''Civil  Service 
Beform  in  Great  Britain": 

The  spoils  system  not  only  imperils  tlie  purity,  the  economy,  and 
efficiency  of  the  administration  of  the  government,  but  it  destroys 
confidence  in  the  method  of  popular  government  by  party.  It  creates 
a  mercenary  political  class,  an  oligarchy  of  stipendiaries,  a  bureaucracy 
of  the  worst  kind,  which  controls  parties  with  a  relentless  despotism, 
imposing  upon  them  at  the  elections  issues  which  are  prescribed  not  by 
the  actual  feelings  and  interest  of  the  country,  but  solely  by  the 
necessities  and  profit  of  the  oligarchy,  while  to  secure  this  advantage, 
party  spirit,  the  constant  and  mortal  peril  of  republics,  is  inflamed  to 
the  utmost.  Government  by  the  people,  four  fifths  of  whom  simply 
vote  for  the  ticket  or  the  measures  prepared  by  the  oligarchy,  sinks 
practically  into  the  empire  of  a  corrupt  ring. 

Unfortunately  our  civil  service  was  unprovided  with  a  safe- 
guard to  preserve  its  purity.  Ooincident  with  the  growth  of 
the  country^  the  machinery  of  government  became  cumber- 
somely  complex,  but  the  rustic  simplicity  which  originally 
characterized  the  appointment  of  officials  in  the  civil  service, 
continued  until  comparatively  a  recent  period,  as  the  Civil 
Service  Act  was  executed  with  but  sluggish  activity.  Hence- 
forth we  should  clothe  the  Civil  Service  Commission  with  more 
sweeping  authority,  which  no  party  shall  dare  ignore,  since  as 
soon  as  the  principles  of  the  ''merit"  system  are  applied  to  all 
the  departments  of  the  government  we  will  have  at  once 
heightened  the  standard  of  public  morals.  Describing  the 
results  of  civil  service  reform  in  Great  Britain  the  before- 
mentioned  authority  says  :  "  The  system,  in  short,  is  a  grand 
triumph  of  patriotism,  character,  education,  and  capacity  over 
selfishness,  official  favoritism,  and  partisan  intrigue,  and  marked 
the  highest  elevation  that  government  action  has  ever  reached." 
Furthermore,  when  our  civil  service  shall  have  been  thoroughly 
reformed,  many  voters  who  at  present  support  candidates  purely 
for  reward  in  the  substance  and  shape  of  some  paltry  office  (be 
it  as  lean  as  Pharaoh's  kine)  would  virtually  become  so  dis- 
interested in  elections  as  to  forfeit  their  suffrage — a  consumma- 
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tioD  not  to  be  despised.  It  may  also  be  not  untimely  npon  the 
«ye  of  an  election  to  revert  to  Section  14  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act,  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  be  reminded  of  the  salient  provision  : 

That  no  officer,  clerk,  or  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  United 
Btates  shall  directly  or  indirectly  give  or  hand  over  to  any  other  officer, 
clerk,  or  person  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  Senator 
or  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  Territorial  Delegate, 
any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  on  account  of  or  to  be  applied  to 
the  promotion  of  any  political  object  whatever. 

In  the  wake  of  these  suggestions  there  should  follow  what 
might  not  inaptly  be  termed  the  ballot  reform.  An  imperative 
need  of  the  hour  is  that  every  dtizen  who  is  a  citizen  in  thought 
and  action  be  more  piously  imbued  with  the  moral  force  of  the 
franchise.  The  voter  who  shuns  the  polls  on  election  day 
through  sheer  indifference  annuls  his  influence  as  a  citizen  and 
to  my  mind  is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence^  whether  or  not  he 
be  willing  to  admit  the  gentle  impeachment  Indeed,  the 
business  man  practices  fiedse  economy  who  devotes  no  time  to 
public  affairs,  and  virtually  hands  the  reins  of  government  to 
any  candidate  who  claims  recognition;  thus  by  shirking  the 
duties  incident  to  self-government  he  abrogates  his  sovereignty ; 
and  thereby  deals  a  Mow  to  popular  government  itself.  I 
believe  nothing  more  effective  to  measure  fully  the  value  of  the 
franchise  than  an  educational  qualification,  though  the  restrio- 
tion  be  at  first  but  meager.  With  such  a  change  the  franchise 
would  cease  to  be  a  meaningless  symbol — ^a  plaything,  as  it  were, 
with  which  every  reprobate  may  toy  and  at  a  single  idle  stroke 
invalidate  the  vote  of  the  honest  and  well-disposed  citizen. 
With  such  a  change  certain  degraded  voters  who  now  sell  their 
privileges  of  citizenship  for  a  mess  of  pottage  will  be  deprived 
of  suffrage.  Further,  with  such  a  change  all  the  respectable 
classes  will  exercise  the  power  of  suffrage  and  voters  assuming 
a  certain  degree  of  i^oral  responsibility  will  wield  the  ballot 
with  both  a  painstaking  care  and  an  animated  interest.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  present  system  of  enlarged  and 
universal  ballot  did  not  antedate  Jackson's  administration,  and 
aince  its  adoption  was  not  authorized  by  precedent  or  law,  its 
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-amendmeDt  if  essential  to  present  needs  is  not  to  be  deprecated. 
In  the  train  of  the  expansion  of  all  the  departments  of 
government  incident  to  onr  phenomenal  growth  we  find  another 
pressing  evil :  the  immense  patronage  of  parties,  the  diminu- 
tion of  which  would  be  an  accomplishment  more  glorious  than 
the  acquisition  of  Hawaii,  the  annexation  of  Canada,  the 
success  of  insurgents  in  Guba^  or  illegal  Bering  Sea  seizures — all 
of  which  would  contribute  to  the  delight  of  the  bellowing 
''jingoist"  This  reduction  of  party  patronage  is  to  be  effected 
by  divorcing  the  relationship  between  municipal  and  state 
parties  from  national  parties^  absolutely  avoiding  their  interde- 
pendence and  thereby  making  complete  the  autonomy  of  each 
and  heightening  the  purity  and  morality  of  both.  Moreover,  it 
may  serve  to  weaken  the  intense  spirit  of  party  fealty.  In  the 
past,  fanatical  party  bias  has  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation,  virtually  stifling  independence  of 
thought  and  making  its  adherents  slaves  to  the  dictum  of  party 
managers  and  the  behests  of  '^ practical"  politicians.  Too  often 
parties  have  been  moving  forces  in  the  wrong  direction,  in 
^hich  event  if  the  voter  but  relinquish  this  fiematical  party  zeal, 
be  will  be  still  a  native  freeman  with  judgment  and  patriotism 
overbalancing  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  party.  In  his 
Farewell  Address,  Washington  with  prescience  expressed  his 
solicitude : 

Let  me  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the  baneft^l 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  party,  generally.  This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is 
inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes  under  all  govern- 
ments, more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed,  but  in  those  of  the 
popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst 
enemy.  Do  not  encourage  party  spirit,  but  use  every  effort  to  mitigate 
and  assuage ;  a  flre  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance 
to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warming,  it  should 
consume. 

Likewise  among  living  exponents  of  broad  and  lofty  states- 
manship, unswerving  and  unfaltering  patriotism,  a  figure  tower- 
ing high  above  all  parties,  Grover  Cleveland  has  not  been  led  by 
his  party,  but  on  the  contrary  has  made  the  most  determined 
efforts  to  lead  it.    Narrow-minded  critics  of  a  malignant  par- 
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fcisan  tyx>e  may  not  accord  him  just  reoognitioDy  bat  it  is  a  most 
gratifying  sign  of  tiie  times  that  a  man  of  the  president's  stamp 
is  appreciated  and  loved,  for  dearer  in  the  hearts  of  the  plain 
people  of  the  land  is  no  living  public  man.  Party  devotion 
most  be  dissolved  and  such  dissolution  will  the  speedier  occur  as 
we  remember  that  men  and  not  the  platfarm  of  parties  give  color  to 
inglUviwM.  The  latter-day  politician  with  subtle  canning  decoys 
the  unwary  citizen,  as  Satan  with  wily  craftiness  begailed  the 
mother  of  mankind.  The  platform  of  a  state  party  is  but  the 
'' tuning  of  the  proem"  prior  to  a  siege  of  unmitigated  corrup- 
tion. Our  state  l^^atures  are  proverbially  depraved.  The 
record  of  state  legislative  bodies  recently  adjourned  not  only 
affords  a  most  palpable  illustration  of  the  defeat  of  the  will  of 
the  peoplCi  but  the  gross  inordination  of  our  public  servants  dis- 
graces the  American  commonwealth.  In  turn,  New  York,  Penn- 
i^lvania^  Connecticut)  and  Michigan,  each  was  engulfed  in  a 
slough  of  d^radation.  A  Philadelphia  journal  commenting 
upon  the  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  L^islature  said :  '^  The 
leaders  held  high  commissions  from  the  i)eople  to  riot  in  prof- 
ligacy and  to  divide  all  the  public  plunder  in  sight  among  the 
laborers  in  the  party  vineyard."  This  criticism  is  but  an  esti- 
mate of  the  extreme  danger  of  overzealous  party  spirit  I 
believe  that  the  immediate  and  unequivocal  divorce  of  state  and 
national  parties  is  the  incipient  wedge  of  reform  of  the  govern- 
ment of  our  cities  and  states.  The  defeat  of  a  municipal  or  state 
ticket  becomes  more  irksome  as  it  is  intrenched  in  the  folds  of  a 
national  party,  and  the  voter  is  less  inclined  to  proscribe  the 
action  of  a  city  or  state  legislature  as  he  may  be  fettered  by  a 
'^  national  party  "  zeal  and  bondage.  This  alienation  of  national 
and  state  parties  may  i>erhaps  be  further  conducive  of  reform  f 
there  would  be  less  occasion  to  employ  the  cunning  device  of 
<< gerrymandering."  A  grosser  practice  of  political  theft  could 
not  be  well  conceived — an  abuse  which  has  too  long  blemished 
the  fair  name  of  so  many  states. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  beet  methods  of  attracting  capable 
men  toward  iK>litics.  At  present,  when  for  the  most  part  the 
honorable  citizen  eschews  the  field  of  politics  and  the  average 
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American  values  government  as  bat  a  necessary  evil,  it  is  not 
fitrange  that  good  men  are  not  aspirants  for  political  honors. 
Bat  when  oar  civil  service  shall  be  reformed  and  placed  apon  a 
moral  basis ;  when  the  ballot  shall  be  exercised  by  those  capable 
of  appreciating  its  trne  work  ;  when  state  and  national  parties 
shall  be  alienated^  redncing  party  patronage  and  diminishing 
the  vice  of  parties;  when  the  dictatorial  ''boss"  shall  be 
banished  from  politics^  then  will  capable  men,  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  ambient  air  of  political  freedom,  be  once  more 
attracted  to  offlcCi  bat  then  only  under  one  condition.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  under  improved  auspices  incorruptible  men 
could  be  found  who  would  serve  without  compensation.  Doubt- 
less this  is  wholly  infeasible,  as  was  demonstrated  recently  in 
New  Orleans,  where  the  plan  was  given  a  practical  test  and  re- 
sulted in  dire  failure.  Able  men  engaged  in  honorable  callings 
and  legitimate  vocations  are  naturally  not  given  to  relinquish 
the  pecuniary  benefits  resulting  from  earnest  efforts  and  serve 
their  country  either  without  pay  or  for  a  nominal  consideration. 
Positions  of  responsibility  and  trust  should  command  salaries 
oommensurate  with  their  exacting  duties.  Further,  by  reason 
of  the  wide  area^  the  capitals  of  the  various  states  in  most  cases 
are  for  distant  from  the  residence  of  legislative  members^  neces- 
sitating protracted  absence  from  their  homes  and  consequent  in- 
attention to  private  interests.  In  consideration  of  such  sacrifice 
public  positions  in  order  to  secure  the  beet  men  must  needs  offer 
large  compensation.  It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  the  scholar 
receive  recognition  in  politics.  The  work  of  American  universi- 
ties is  in  harmony  with  our  practical  daily  life.  The  theoretical 
pedagogue  of  the  past  has  been  displaced  by  the  ''  practical 
scholar,"  and  the  latter  term  is  no  longer  valued  as  a  paradoxi- 
cal expression.  We  require  learned  politicians,  men  who  are 
schooled  in  afihirs  of  state.  In  our  legislative  halls  under  the 
tutelage  of  political  econonusts  and  statesmen  ''made  of  the 
sterner  stuff,"  we  may  enjoy  a  rule  devoid  of  that  taint 
which  has  vitiated  our  national  and  state  legislatures.  Further- 
more, when  good  men  again  occupy  office,  a  cure  may  be  ef- 
fected of  that  flagrant  misdemeanor,  "lobbyism,"  a  modem 
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genus  of  refined  crime  which  peremptorily  demands  suppression. 
DepartmeWl  of  AgHcuUture.  It  is  aimed  in  this  paper  to  give  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  work  of  this  department  of  our  govern- 
ment While  it  is  intimately  associated  with  those  whom  it  is- 
designed  to  benefit,  and  its  patrons  recognize  its  masterly  efforts 
in  behalf  of  agriculture,  its  salutary  work  should  be  more- 
generally  appreciated.  It  is  overshadowed  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  no  other  department  Its  influence  as  a  vital  force  in 
the  nation  should  be  preeminent  Science  is  here  wonderfully 
blended  with  practical  wants.  The  success  of  farmers  through- 
out the  land  will  be  proportionate  to  the  interest  manifested  in 
the  practical  experiments  of  the  various  agricultural  stations. 
The  reader  may  here  pause  and  inquire,  Why  should  he  (unless  he 
be  a  farmer)  be  interested  in  the  work  of  this  department!  This 
is  the  very  economic  aspect  of  the  matter  now  to  be  presented. 
The  farm  is  the  very  heart  of  the  industrial  world.  From  it 
ramify  multifarious  arteries  whose  blood  sustains  the  very  life  of 
a  country.  For  many  yeaitt  our  farms  have  been  bereft  of  much 
of  their  brawn  and  muscle,  affecting  the  physical,  moral,  and 
financial  condition  of  farmers,  whose  sons  have  drifted  to  over- 
populous  cities  only  to  augment  urban  congestion.  Hence  it 
would  be  a  panacea  for  many  social  ills  incident  to  the  un- 
employed were  urban  population  relieved  of  its  density.  Also, 
were  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  more  widely 
advertised,  not  a  few  men  eking  out  a  precarious  existence  in 
large  cities  would  seek  to  establish  a  home  upon  cheap  farm 
lands  capable  of  cultivation.  The  bulletins  of  the  agricultural 
stations  are  temperate  in  statement,  alluring  not  the  indolent  by 
roseate  and  false  declarations,  but  rather  indicating  to  the 
thrifty  the  way  to  successful  farming  by  virtue  of  improved  and 
scientific  methods.  After  all,  if  we  sought  real  intrinsic 
pleasures,  we  would  find  them  obtainable  in  greater  degree  in 
the  free  and  independent  country  life.  Moreover,  amidst  the 
bustle  and  excitement  of  city  life,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  has 
languished ;  its  revival  lies  in  the  hope  of  attracting  men  from 
overpopulous  cities  to  the  country,  where  some  of  America'^ 
noblest  sons  first  drew  the  breath  of  life,  and  then  we  will  not 
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have  been  oblivions  to  Jefferson's  warning :     ''  That  we  shall 
remain  virtnons  as  loDg  as  agricnltnre  is  onr  principal  object" 

The  Press.  Of  vital  import  is  the  revival  of  interest  in  trne 
citizenship  and  the  best  means  which  will  insure  instruction  to 
onr  youth  in  its  primary  and  higher  elements.  Aristotle  has 
said,  ''  Man  is  born  a  citizen."  For  present  needs  a  transcrip- 
tion is  necessary :  Man  is  born,  to  become  a  citizen — ^but  by 
what  means  is  it  to  be  accomplished  f  By  the  introduction  of 
militarism  in  our  public  schools,  the  last  remnant  of  an  effete 
feudalism  f  I  conceive  that  citizenship  can  be  best  subserved  by 
the  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  and  this  education  can  be  dif- 
fused only  by  the  newspaper.  Upon  this  subject^  Washington  in 
this  manner  declared  himself:  '' Promote  as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened."  Truly  dull  is  that  person  who  under- 
estimates the  value  of  the  American  press.  In  the  past  the 
newspaper  was  essentially  the  organ  of  a  political  party. 
Partisan  sheets  reveling  in  inglorious  tirades  against  the 
opposing  party,  outraging  decency  and  morality,  were  rather 
the  rule  than  the  exception.  But  a  brighter  era  has  dawned 
upon  us.  The  press  is  rapidly  becoming  independent  in  thought 
and  expression.  Indeed,  when  public  opinion  shall  have  become 
healthy  it  will  stoutly  oppose  blind  leadership  by  the  organs  of 
any  political  party :  the  press  must  be  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  not  the  mouth-piece  of  a  party.  The  liberty  of  the  press 
has  clothed  news  journals  with  well-nigh  unlimited  infiaence, 
but  if  they  overstep  not  the  precincts  of  decency  and  propriety, 
resorting  not  to  fnlmination  and  abuse,  but  religiously  diffuse 
knowledge  to  the  masses,  they  will  become  the  fulcrum  on 
which  public  opinion  shall  rest  The  separate  parts,  as  it  were, 
of  public  opinion  are  its  citizens.  Strengthen  each  part,  you 
strengthen  each  citizen,  until  the  whole  will  have  become  one 
vast,  momentous,  and  cohesive  governing  force. 

At  this  very  juncture,  when  the  conception  of  the  money 
question  by  men  high  in  the  councils  of  their  party  is  at  best 
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deformed^  it  devolves  upon  the  newspaper  to  edaoate  the 
masses.  Yes,  it  should  be  a  solemn  daty  of  the  press  to 
coanteract  the  evil  influences  of  the  frenzied  silver-inflationists^ 
who  are  armed  with  wily  and  specious  arguments.  Their 
chicanery^  productive  of  a  ^*  calumnious  art  of  counterfeited 
truth/'  will  delude  the  unthinking  and  unwary,  and  can  be  com- 
bated only  by  honest  and  thoughtful  discussion. 

The  press  of  the  future  must  also  be  a  searchlight  penetrating 
the  dark  recesses  wherein  nurture  unhealthy  schemes  and 
propagandas  indigenous  to  foreign  soils.  It  must  crush  in 
embryo  any  dastardly  attempt  to  despoil  our  institutions  of  their 
form  and  color.  It  must  with  circumspective  eyes  watch  that 
church  and  state  ever  remain  separate.  It  must  further  prevent 
the  various  ^'isms"  which  are  fed  by  the  dregs  of  i)8eudo- 
•educational  systems,  from  taking  root  in  the  popular  mind.  In 
shorty  the  press  must  become  our  vigilance  committee,  and  the 
guardian  of  both  public  and  private  interests. 

The  matter  of  electing  our  senators  directly  by  the  people  has 
also  received  mature  consideration  from  thinking  minds.  How- 
•ever,  since  it  would  materially  tend  to  alter  the  complexion,  if 
not  the  very  constitution,  of  the  Senate,  the  change  at  this  time 
is  perhaps  ill  advised.  In  his  ^^  Defense  of  American  Oonstitu- 
tion,"  John  Adams  thus  describes  the  Senate :  ^^The  rich,  the 
well-born,  and  the  able  must  be  separated  from  the  mass  and 
placed  by  themselves  in  a  Senate."  It  will  be  seen  that  our 
government  as  originally  conceived  virtually  savored  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, or  rather  the  Senate  was  intended  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
the  people  themselves,  which  is  the  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
At  all  events^  radical  changes  in  the  fabric  of  our  government 
are  to  be  discountenanced,  existing  ills  can  best  be  combated 
with  the  accession  of  better  men  to  polities. 

BBOAPITULATION. 

1.  We  should  more  rigidly  enforce  existing  statutes  and 
^opt  yet  other  stringent  laws,  as  will  inure  in  greater  degree 
to  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

2.  We  should  clothe  the  Givil  Service   Commission  with 
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greater  power,  whose  authority  no  parties  dare  waive.  Givil 
senrice  reform  in  toto  should  be  extended  to  every  department  of 
the  govemmenti  insuring  efficiency  and  economy  in  our  public 
service  and  heightening  the  standard  of  public  morality. 

3.  We  should  require  an  educational  qualification  of  the  bal- 
loty  or  ballot  reform,  tending  to  enhance  the  moral  force  of 
suffrage. 

4.  We  should  divorce  national  and  state  parties,  thereby 
destroying  their  interdependence,  which  shall  reduce  party  pat- 
ronage, nullify  party  bias,  and  make  possible  the  reform  of 
municipal  and  state  governments. 

5.  When  the  standard  of  morality  by  virtue  of  civil  service 
reform  is  heightened,  we  shall  again  attract  capable  men  toward 
politics,  but  they  will  command  salaries  commensurate  with 
the  exacting  duties  of  important  positions. 

6.  A  more  genei:al  interest  should  be  manifested  in  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  serving  to  attract  men  from 
congested  cities  to  fiurm-life,  thus  relieving  the  density  of  urban 
population  and  minimizing  the  evils  incident  to  the  unemployed. 

7.  Every  citizen  should  keenly  appreciate  the  sacred  mission 
of  the  American  press.  We  should  value  it  as  an  exponent  of 
lofty  citizenship,  and  through  its  influence  the  masses  will  be 
enlightened  and  in  turn  public  opinion  fortified. 

And,  finally,  when  we  are  mindful  of  the  absolute  sovereignty 
which  popular  government  vests  in  every  citizen,  and  that  it  can 
be  subserved  only  by  a  strict  performance  of  duty,  then  will  the 
latent  spirit  of  patriotism  be  kindled  in  every  American  heart, 
and  we  shall  become  the  arbiters  of  our  grand  destiny. 

Henby  Hebzbebg. 


A  RETURN  TO  THE  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

BY  li.  EliSEFFEB. 

THE  thonghtfol  Btiident  of  biology,  in  seeking  for  the  oaoses 
of  the  actions  of  men,  as  exhibited  in  the  different  phases 
of  life  from  the  primordial  conditions  of  society  up  through  the 
so-called  civilized  states  of  Greece  and  Borne  and  medieval 
Enrope  to  the  polished  and  cultured  nineteenth  century  man 
of  England  and  America^  is  at  once  amazed  and  perplexed  at  the 
exhibit  which  mankind  makes  for  itself  in  these  latter  days.  He 
is  led  to  believe  that  the  moral  standing  of  man  at  present,  when 
compared  with  the  more  advanced  state  of  the  Roman  citizen  of 
the  Augustan  Age,  or  the  Athenian  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  is  not  an 
ideal  one  by  any  means ;  nor  one  even  to  be  commended  as  a 
model  for  future  generations  to  pattern  after. 

If  we  may  believe  the  chroniclers  of  those  times,  there  were 
in  the  Eternal  City,  at  the  acme  of  its  material  grandeur  and 
moral  degradation,  preeminent  examples  of  modesty  and  virtue 
among  its  beautiful  daughters  and  stately  matrons ;  and  while 
Boman  homes  were  thus  adorned,  the  nobler  qualities  of  man- 
hood must  have  been  frequently  identified  in  many  of  its  son& 

Licentiousness  in  private  life  and  shameful  extravagance  in 
public  affairs,  indulged  in  by  the  wealthier  and  representative 
classes  of  the  community,  soon  cast  a  baneful  shadow  over  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body  politic,  insidiously  creeping  into  the 
cottage  of  innocence,  blasting  the  home  of  industry  and  thrift, 
implanting  the  seeds  of  envy  in  the  breasts  of  respectable  pov- 
erty, and  by  its  debauching  and  enervating  influence  weakening 
the  solidity  and  besmearing  the  grandeur  of  the  civil  fabric, 
which  soon  totters  to  decay  and  rapidly  passes  to  utter  de- 
struction. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  of  which  this  age  and  country  boasts 
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of  more  than  another,  it  is  our  mental  and  moral  greatness.  Bnt 
wherein  are  we  morally  great  except  in  onr  asseverations  t  In 
the  pnre  realm  of  mind  we  are  making  great  progress  and  we 
have  made  wonderful  advancement  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  bnt 
that  this  material  progress  shall  prove  a  permanent  blessing,  it 
mnst  necessarily  be  complemented  by  moral  advancement  The 
one  cannot  rise  to  the  height  of  honorable  conspicnonsness  and 
retain  its  commanding  position  without  being  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  fair  fame  of  the  other. 

The  love  of  gain  and  individual  power  is  instilled  and  en- 
couraged by  a  naturariaw,  and  when  exercised  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  moral  law  works  in  harmony  with  the  subtler  law  of 
our  being ;  lays  no  hardship  on  others  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legitimate  functions ;  encourages  patriotism  and  philanthropy  in 
the  masses,  and  virtue,  sobriety,  and  frugality  in  the  individual ; 
enshrines  the  home  with  respect  and  love,  and  stimulates  the 
world  to  an  honorable  ambition.  Though  seeking  its  own  ad- 
vancement, it  is  attentive  to  the  rights  and  efforts  of  others ;  and, 
like  the  true  laborer,  it  insists  in  lightening  the  burdens  of  its 
more  oppressed  attendants  while  it  raises  the  weight  of  its  own. 

SelAshness,  then,  though  at  the  base  of  all  that  is  discredit- 
able in  the  human  struggle  for  existence,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  most  commendable  of  attributes,  when  moderated  by  pru- 
dence and  tempered  with  justice.  Paradoxical  as  this  statement 
may  at  first  seem,  a  mementos  refiection  will  make  its  truth  ap- 
I>arent  Without  a  certain  degree  of  selfishness  there  would  be 
no  advancement ;  for  without  a  love  of  self  there  could  be  no 
love  of  home,  or  parental  or  filial  a£Rsction ;  in  fact,  no  desire  to 
establish  a  home  or  permanent  place  of  abode.  Self-love,  there- 
fore, is  the  very  sub- foundation  of  all  individual  prosperity  and 
social  blessing ;  but  without  a  moral  force  accompanying  it,  it 
leads  the  individual  into  the  grossest  intolerances  and  the  most 
filthy  debaucheries,  and  society  into  the  most  abject  sensualism 
and  debasing  avarice. 

Admitting  the  statement  to  be  true,  that  selfishness  is  at  once 
the  cause  of  our  virtues  and  our  crimes,  we  will  inquire  as  to 
municipal  reform ;  what  it  is  and  how  it  can  be  accomplished. 
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We  first  state  this  aziomatio  trath,  that  ^' jostioei  integrity^ 
and  religion  can  alone  preserve  a  oonntry.''  With  either  of  these 
lacking,  there  is  wanting  an  element  of  prosperity ;  if  in  the 
beginning  of  its  organization  it  can  make  no  permanent  advance- 
ment for  the  betterment  of  its  condition,  and  if  lost  or  unob- 
served at  any  time  daring  the  progress  of  its  term,  its  retro- 
gression will  commence  at  once  and  its  atter  disintegration  will 
in  time  follow.  Therefore,  in  any  state  or  condition  of  society 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  or  which  we  can  conceive 
to  be  possible  among  mankind,  wherein  the  majority  of  its  i>eople 
enjoy,  or  can  ei^joy,  the  largest  liberty  with  the  greatest  bless- 
ings, this  triad  most  be  acknowledged  by  the  citizen  as  of  i>ara- 
monnt  importance  in  the  government,  and  to  be  fairly  observed 
in  the  every-day  life  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  people. 

A  reform,  then,  is  a  change  from  an  objectionable  state  of 
social  and  civil  life,  which  has  become  unbearable  to  a  large 
class  of  the  people,  to  a  commendable,  tolerable,  pleasurable  exist- 
ence, wherein  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  many  are  re- 
spected by  the  few  who  have  power  and  authority,  official,  legal, 
financial,  or  otherwise. 

These  attributes  of  good  citizenship  and  national  perpetuity 
being  admitted,  let  us  inquire  under  what  conditions  the  people 
of  the  United  States  made  their  start  in  the  race  for  naticmal 
existence ;  why  they  have  retained  their  commanding  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth }  what  signs  of  decadence,  if  any, 
are  observable ;  and,  if  any  be  found,  what  remedies  should  be 
applied  in  order  to  prevent  the  calamity  of  destruction  which 
has  befallen  every  nation  that  has  ever  existed. 

The  Spanish  and  French  adventurers  who  first  sought  the 
shores  of  the  New  World  were  actuated  by  the  love  of  conquest^ 
to  add  to  the  material  grandeur  of  the  mother-country,  or  the 
desire  for  gold,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  personal  aggrandizement 
and  individual  avarice  were  stronger  incentives  to  effort  at 
colonization  or  conquest  than  love  of  empire.  The  hordes  that 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  advance  assassins  and  ficeebooters 
came  with  no  higher  motives  than  their  leaders,  and  were  im- 
pelled to  exertion  toward  permanent  settlement  by  no  heroic 
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principles.  The  oonsequenoe  was  that  they  were  not  the  fittest 
to  Bonriye  the  wrack  of  time,  to  fonnd  a  dynasty  of  true  nobility, 
to  establish  freedom  in  the  world,  and  provide  for  the  permanent 
seoarity  of  the  eternal  rights  of  man  on  the  western  hemisphere. 
Snch  magnanimous  task  was  left  for,  seemingly,  far  weaker 
minds,  with  nanght  of  worldly  pomp  and  martial  grandeur  to 
aid  them  in  their  canse.  The  actors  in  these  heroic  aehieve- 
ments  were  the  proscribed  children  of  the  British  monarchy, 
with  deep-set  principles  of  Christian  yirtne,  outcast  in  poverty 
from  England's  milder  shores  to  bleak  New  England's  coast; 
and  there,  on  Plymouth  Bock,  to  fbund  a  nation,  acknowledging 
Israel's  Ood  alone  to  be  the  head  and  source  of  all  power  and 
authority  and  justice,  truth  and  valor  to  be  the  fundamental 
requisites  to  lasting  honor  and  renown.  Puritanic  principles 
prevailed  over  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  French  aggressions ;  the 
marauders  of  earth  for  dominion  and  gold  were  finally  relieved 
from  supremacy;  and  England,  the  true  Ephraim,  with  her 
Bible  and  her  brains,  held  undisputed  reign. 

Becreant  to  the  principles  she  professed,  forgetting  the  Ctod 
of  her  fathers  and  the  author  of  her  material  prosperity,  with 
iron  hand  she  sought  to  wring  from  exile  subjects  here  the  rights 
they  held  while  in  their  island  home ;  and,  in  her  arrogance, 
forgetting  that  the  blood  of  Englishmen  coursed  in  the  veins  of 
her  occidental  dependents ;  that  they  had  brought  the  blessed 
law  of  Israel  with  them  to  this  distant  dime,  and  that  the  Ctod 
that  England  worshiped  was  the  same  divinity  invoked  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Plymouth  band  to  aid  them  in  throwing  o£f 
the  oppressor's  yoke  and  to  absolve  the  bonds  which  held  them 
to  the  motherland — England  fought  alone,  without  her  Gk)d,  who 
was  now  with  Gideon's  band,  and  by  his  aid,  in  accordance  with 
his  just  designs,  was  founded  on  these  wondrous  plains  a  nation 
which  should  eclipse  in  moral  and  material  grandeur  all  the 
monarchies  old  earth  had  ever  known. 

The  prayer  at  Valley  Forge  j  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  mothers 
of  the  Bevolution ;  the  daring  of  their  sons ;  the  heroism  of 
their  daughters ;  the  solemn  call  on  the  Gk)d  of  Heaven  by  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  lead  the  remnant 
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of  the  American  army  against  the  hosts  of  lordly  England — 
these  were  the  canses  that  fonnded  the  American  BepnbliCy  and 
the  continued  recognition  and  observance  of  these  same  princi- 
ples have  been  the  canse  of  onr  national  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment to  this  day.  Assign  to  other  canses  onr  success  in  arms 
who  may,  JUSTICE,  INTEGRITY,  AND  EELIGION  were  the 
basic  principles  at  the  first ;  claimed  to  be  snch  by  the  fieithers  at 
the  incipiency  of  the  idea  of  self-government ;  acknowledged  to 
be  snch  by  the  masses  of  the  people  at  the  time,  and  recognized 
as  such  by  all  true  historians  to  the  present  time.  Other  peoples 
have  started  on  their  national  careers  with  principles  less  true, 
with  objects  less  grand,  with  valor  unsurpassed,  with  purely 
human  ability  uneqnaled;  but  they  all  forgot  one  important 
element  to  their  success,  they  left  the  Ood  of  Israel  out  of  their 
calculations ;  consequently,  having  attained  the  summit  of  their 
greatness  commensurate  with  purely  human  effort,  they  declined, 
and  the  owls  and  the  bats  have  for  centuries  made  their  nests 
within  their  ruins.  How  shall  we  escape  a  fate  so  solemn  and  an 
obliteration  so  profound  t 

That  we  have  attained  our  position  among  the  galaxy  of 
nations  well  into  the  second  century  through  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  and  a  more  or  less  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  so 
firmly  held  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  it  seems  would  need  no  ad- 
ditional testimony  to  prove.  As  a  nation,  we  believe  in  the  Gk)d 
of  Heaven.  We  acknowledge  him  in  a  thousand  ways,  nation- 
ally. The  oaths  administered  by  our  courts  of  justice  call  on 
that  Ood  to  witness  the  truth  of  our  testimony.  Our  national, 
executive,  and  state  magistrates  are  all  sworn  into  office  by  call- 
ing on  that  God  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  obligations. 
The  national  and  state  legislatures  are  opened  every  morning  of 
the  sessions  with  prayer  to  that  unseen  power  whom  all  acknowl- 
edge as  omnipresent.  The  laws  of  every  state,  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States,  recognize  the  church  of  Gk>d  and  its  ministers 
and  communicants  as  a  most  important  factor  in  the  body 
politic ;  and  these  churches  are  all  erected  to  God  and  dedicated 
to  his  holy  service  as  prescribed  in  the  Bible,  which  the  nation 
acknowledges  to  be  the  Word  of  €k)d.    In  thus  acknowledging 
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him  in  all  our  ways,  he  certainly  is  directing  our  paths.  Hence 
there  can  be  bat  one  conclnsion :  that  so  long  as  our  national 
life  comports  with  our  public  profession,  we  must  always  exist 
For  u%  there  will  be  no  dissolution.  This  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion, if  the  premises  are  correct.  There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  Christianity  is  not  as  exact  a  science  as  geometry, 
then  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  about  anything  that  pertains 
to  a  future  existence,  or  that  there  indeed  be  any  future.  The 
only  trouble  is,  we  are  not  so  well  i>06ted  in  Christianity  as  we 
are  in  geometry.  But,  if  the  only  light  we  have  about  that 
country  whither  we  are  traveling  were  as  earnestly  and  carefully 
followed  as  we  follow  the  reasonings  of  mathematics,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  course ;  what  we  should 
meet  on  the  way  thither  and  what  we  should  do  when  we  arrive 
in  that  unseen  land.  Let  us  examine  ourselves,  therefore,  by 
means  of  that  great  light  before  referred  to,  the  Bible,  to  know 
certainly  whither  we  are  tending. 

If  the  conditions  for  perpetuity  were  absolutely  complied  with 
— a  very  large  portion  of  our  people  were  Gk)d- fearing  and  Gk>d- 
eervlng — there  would  be  no  question  as  to  the  permanency  of  our 
institutions.  They  would  last  us  long  as  time  itself.  But  a 
doubt  is  here  interposed.  Are  we  what  we  profess  to  bet  Are 
we  reaUy  guided  by  that  omnipotent  power  which  we  publicly 
and  privately  acknowledge  in  so  many  ways  to  be  the  author  of 
cur  existence  and  by  whose  favor  we  are  prospered  f  The  records 
cf  the  daily  press,  with  its  multiplicity  of  items  of  embezzlements, 
forgeries,  malfeasances  and  misfeasances,  will  contests,  divorce 
proceedings,  arson  cases,  murders,  suicides,  poverty,  wretchedness, 
and  crimes  of  every  conceivable  variety  and  degree,  tell  the  sad 
tale  of  a  people  who  have  strayed  far  away  from  the  ancient 
landmarks  set  by  Omnipotence  at  the  beginning  of  the  way  of 
life ;  a  people  who  have  forgotten  the  God  of  their  fathers  and 
gone  after  strange  gods;  who  have  magnified  their  own  im- 
portance, and  whose  almightiness  exists  only  in  their  own 
imaginations.  In  reality,  we  are  deteriorating  and  enervating 
ourselves  with  our  debaucheries  and  losing  our  true  nobility  by 
cur  follies.    Harsh  as  such  a  charge  is  and  unreasonable  as  it 
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may  at  first  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  the  truth,  and  a  little  serioos 
reflection  will  oonvince  ns  of  it  The  Book  of  the  Law,  which 
was  at  first  oar  guide,  is  discarded  for  another  code,  which  haB 
been  formulated  by  human  agency  to  suit  our  fancied  emergen- 
cies. It  is  true  we  honor  the  Gk)d  of  Israel  with  our  lips,  but 
our  hearts  are  very  far  from  him ;  therefore,  he  has  given  us  up 
to  our  lusts  and  our  avarice,  and  the  fate  of  Tyre  and  the  deso- 
lation of  Nineveh  will  be  our  portion  at  no  very  distant  period 
unless  we  check  ourselves  in  our  mad  career. 

This  is  no  false  alarm.  These  are  not  the  ravings  of  a 
diseased  brain,  the  rantings  of  a  crank.  The  cry  has  gone  up 
all  over  the  land,  in  many  thousands  of  voices,  for  national, 
state,  and  municipal  reform.  It  is  patent  to  the  most  casual 
observer  of  passing  events  in  our  social  history  that  we  are  on 
the  highway  to  ruin,  rushing  thereto  in  delirium  with  frightful 
velocity ;  and  sober-minded,  conscientious  people  the  world 
over,  of  high  and  low  degree,  are  becoming  frightened  at  the 
prospect — the  catastrophe  which  must  finally  happen.  The 
engineer  is  whistling  for  breaks,  and  they  must  be  set  at  once, 
wherever  they  are,  or  the  momentum  with  which  we  are  now 
moving  down  this  awful  incline  will  carry  us  to  utter  destruc- 
tion. The  United  States  exi>ects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  to 
save  the  Ship  of  State  from  the  doom  that  awaits  her. 

In  this  great  national  uprising,  the  pulpit  is  once  more 
assuming  its  legitimate  prerogative  and  is  hurling  its  anathemas 
against  high-handed  corruption  in  municipal  affairs ;  the  deeds 
of  darkness  and  venality  are  condemned  in  the  hous^  of  the 
faithful.  Political  leaders  and  official  aspirants  prefer  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt  to  the  Land  of  Promise ;  and  too  many  of 
their  henchmen  in  our  large  cities  prefer  a  short  and  merry  life, 
with  all  that  that  implies,  to  the  quiet  respectability  without 
the  glamour  of  opulence,  which  should  be  the  enjoyment  as  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  American  citizen.  When  good  i>eople 
everywhere,  regardless  of  political  affiliation,  not  only  in  the 
city  but  in  the  country  precincts,  are  earnestly  pleading  that 
something  be  done  to  stem  the  tide  of  oppression  and  avert  the 
danger  which  threatens  both  themselves  and  the  nation  from  the 
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greed  of  the  money  power,  the  blighting  infloence  of  the 
brothel;  the  saloon,  and  the  gambling  den,  the  loathflomeness 
of  infections  diseases  which  is  inoculating  the  youth  of  the  land 
through  an  introduction  to  a  shameful  profligacy,  the  usury 
taken  in  defiance  of  law  by  unscrupulous  Shylocks,  corporate 
blindness  to  the  rights  of  the  community,  labor's  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  the  accumulations  of  industry  and  economy,  the 
encroachment  of  organized  capital  on  the  natural  prerogativea 
of  labor — ^when  all  these  crying  eyils  are  unblushingly  paraded 
daily  in  the  open  columns  of  the  public  press,  it  is  time  that 
desultory  thought  was  crystallized  into  operative  conditions  and 
action  begun  to  reverse  this  tendency  to  disruption.  When  the 
jails,  asylums,  and  almshouses  of  our  country  are  crowded  to- 
their  utmost  capacity  with  criminals  and  unfortunates,  it  is 
time  that  the  promptings  of  a  common  humanity  should  call  for 
a  halt  and  demand  an  inquiry  into  this  abnormal  condition  of 
society.  Certainly  something  is  wrong  in  our  social  make-up, 
and  it  is  very  necessary  that  a  change  be  instituted  at  once  in 
any  direction  where  relief  is  supposed  to  be  secured.  If  the 
cry  for  relief  is  general,  the  wrongs  complained  of  must  be- 
uniformly  diflVised  through  society  ;  and  if  this  be  so,  our  situa- 
tion is  alarming,  and  it  behooves  every  lover  of  honor,  virtue, 
decency,  and  home  to  join  in  the  effort  to  eradicate  these  evils  ^ 
for  if  allowed  to  become  more  deeply  rooted  in  our  social  fabric, 
their  influence  will  soon  be  too  great  for  any  earthly  power  to 
cope  with,  and  the  ruin  of  Bome  and  the  desolation  of  Babylon 
await  the  American  Bepublic.  The  downfall  of  this  nation  is 
just  as  certain,  under  the  continued  blighting  influence  of  public 
debauchery  and  private  vice,  carried  on  to  the  extent  which  we 
now  see  it,  or  are  led  to  believe  it  exists  from  the  cry  for  its^ 
suppression  that  is  made,  as  there  is  a  Gk)d  who  rules  the 
universe. 

We  profess  to  believe  in  the  statements  of  Scripture;  and 
there  is  nothing  therein  contained  that  is  more  clear  and  un- 
mistakable than  that  which  relates  to  those  nations  who  despise 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  disobey  the  commandments  of  Sinai,  and 
follow  the  lusts  and  revelries  of  the  heathen  world.    As  the 
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fall  and  final  ruin  of  the  cities  and  states  of  antiquity,  so  is  the 
-destruction  of  the  United  States  assured,  if  the  crimes  of  our 
people  are  not  hastily  checked,  and  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  not 
feared  and  honored  as  required  by  his  law.  Scoff  who  will, 
deride  who  may,  ^^But  the  land  shall  be  utterly  emptied,  and 
utterly  spoiled ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  this  word ;  for  the 
•earth  is  defiled  under  the  inhabitants  thereof;  because  they 
have  transgressed  the  laws,  changed  the  ordinances  and  broken 
the  vessels  of  the  covenant"  This  is  the  fiat  of  Jehovah,  and 
there  is  no  escaping  it 

While  there  is  time  to  avert  so  fearful  a  catastrophe,  shall  we 
not  take  warning  from  the  voices  of  the  ruins  of  the  past  and 
resolve  to  rescue  our  land  from  the  horrors  of  extinction  f  The 
«igns  predicting  our  success  and  advancement  in  the  last  century 
were  plain.  The  Book  of  the  Law  says  :  ^^For  the  oppression 
of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith 
the  Lord ;  I  will  set  him  in  safety  from  him  that  puffeth  at 
him."  The  fathers  of  our  nation  trusted  in  the  Gk)d  of  Jacob 
to  deliver  them  from  their  oppressors.  That  prayer  which 
ascended  for  justice  was  believed  to  have  been  answered.  ^^The 
race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
Oideon's  band  was  small,  but  it  was  mighty,  because  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  fought  for  Israel. 

The  greatest  national  crime  of  the  ages  was  American  slavery ; 
in  a  land  consecrated  to  freedom,  whose  streams  ran  red  to  the 
fieas  with  human  blood  to  seal  perpetually  the  continuance  of 
that  crime  of  barbaric  years,  that  its  horrors  and  baneful  influ- 
ence might  be  handed  down  the  ages  of  futurity  as  ^'God-de- 
rived" and  *' God-acknowledged."  That  was  blasphemy,  so 
recognized  by  the  world's  civilization  to-day,  and  millions  in  our 
land  believe  that  in  that  awful  conflict.  He  who  fought  for  Gid- 
eon fought  for  Grant ;  that  prayer  brought  Israel  support,  and 
prayer  brought  succor  to  the  Union  arms.  The  fleld  of  conflict 
was  only  transferred  from  Assyrian  valleys  to  American  plains, 
and  the  interval  only  about  three  thousand  years.  The  cry  of 
the  oppressed  ascended  to  heaven,  and  the  €k>d  of  mercy  heard 
and  the  thunders  of  his  wrath  were  visited  upon  the  i>eople. 
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ThroDgh  the  throes  and  horrors  of  war  was  the  nation  cleansed 
from  her  iniquity ;  purified  and  redeemed  from  the  curse ;  and 
nowy  the  angel  with  another  vial  of  wrath  is  about  to  break  the 
seal  over  this  unhappy  land  as  a  punishment  for  other  crimes 
whose  terrible  growth  we  as  carelessly  permitted  as  we  did  that 
of  human  slavery. 

High-handed  rascality  in  public  places  being  acknowledged, 
ramifying  every  branch  of  the  service,  so  that  no  officer,  deputy, 
or  menial  is  above  suspicion,  and  a  demand  for  reformation  be- 
ing made  with  a  fear  and  an  earnestness  which  command  atten- 
tion, let  us  consider  what  remedies  may  be  applied  to  cleanse 
these  Augean  stables  of  the  filth  and  corruption  that  have  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  hundred  years.  It  will  be  found 
no  easy  task  \  but  a  cause  worthy  a  Herculean  effort^  and  less 
will  not  accomplish  it. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  omens  in  the  incipiency  of  the  ef- 
fort is,  that  a  demand  for  action  has  been  made  from  almost 
every  quarter,  which  is  an  assurance  of  moral  support  to  our  ef- 
forts in  the  contemplated  direction.  A  few  mutterings  of  alarm 
have  been  ringing  down  the  years;  an  occasional  blast  from 
some  high  functionary  or  quiet  obHerver  of  passing  events,  and 
heed  should  have  been  taken  thereof  while  the  now  giant  evil  was 
in  its  infancy.  It  could  then  have  been  throttled,  or  at  least  so 
dwarfed  that  its  power  to  threaten  the  nation  in  the  future  would 
have  been  very  limited.  Bat  we  hear  the  command  of  the 
Leader :  *^Fear  ye  not;  neither  be  thou  dismayed  ";  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  action. 

We  start  out  with  the  assertion  that  no  system  of  reform  will 
ever  accomplish  the  desired  effect  that  is  not  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  law  of  Ood.  Mercy  should  indeed  season  justice  ;  but  in 
this  crusade  against  the  hosts  of  evil  there  must  be  no  squeam- 
ishness  or  mock-Christianity  brought  to  bear  on  the  effort ;  but 
with  iron  hand  and  invincible  will,  the  curse  of  the  land  must 
be  wiped  out,  completely  overthrown,  as  'Hhe  law  and  the  tes- 
timony "  will  not  allow  us  to  weaken  or  falter  in  the  work  of 
destruction  of  those  forces  which  threaten  the  life  of  the  nation. 
The  hard  lines  of  despotic  rule  must  be  laid  down  ;  and  by  this 
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it  is  meant  that  there  most  be  no  intervening  conditions  placed 
in  the  way  to  complete  the  work  of  systematic  reform. 

The  first  reqaisite  in  accomplishing  our  object  is,  to  see  that 
the  criminal  laws  are  rigidly  enforced ;  and  for  this  purpose  it 
is  necessary  that  the  judges  of  our  courts  should  be  the  first  class 
of  men  to  hold  to  accountability. 

In  most  cases  the  penalty  attached  to  a  violation  of  law  is  on 
a  ^'sliding  scale."  That  is  to  say,  the  court  is  allowed  ^Plati- 
tude" in  rendering  judgment.  His  finding  must  be  within  cer- 
tain fixed  limits — ^a  maximum  and  a  minimum  of  punishment 
for  the  same  offense,  beyond  which  he  must  not  go,  and  less  than 
which  he  cannot  find.  This  discretionary  power  was  intended 
to  be  vested  in  our  judges  from  the  best  and  most  humane  of 
motives :  to  throw  a  veil  of  charity,  so  far  as  consistent  with  the 
public  good,  over  the  faults  and  imperfections  of  mankind.  The^ 
spirit  of  our  laws  in  this  regard  is  just ;  but  the  gradual  en- 
croachment of  the  powers  of  evil  over  the  rights  of  humanity  at 
large  has  so  wari)ed  the  rulings  of  justice  in  a  long  course  of 
years  that  the  effect  that  the  law  was  originally  intended  to  ac- 
complish— ^the  good-will  of  the  criminal — ^has  signally  fidled, 
and  a  return  to  a  fixed  punishment  should  at  once  be  made,  in 
the  rendition  of  which  '' extenuating  circumstances"  should  be 
largely  disregarded,  which  will  impress  upon  the  minds  of  crim- 
inals that  no  light  sentence  will  follow  conviction ;  which,  of  it- 
self, will  tend  in  a  large  degree  to  lessen  the  inclination  to  com- 
mit crime. 

That  courts  are  greatly  influenced  in  their  judgment  by  the 
dicta  of  the  community  is  not  questioned.  That  they  are  so  in- 
fluenced for  evil  now  is  manifest  from  the  cry  which  is  going  up 
from  the  people  for  reform  in  this  particular.  Now,  if  the 
people  in  their  turn  will  support  the  courts  in  what  has  been 
heretofore  called  ^'a  harsh  sentence,"  in  which  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  as  closely  looked  after  as  the  rights  of  the  individual 
criminal  are  regarded,  it  will  stimulate  our  judges  to  more  rig- 
6rous  findings,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  maximum  pun- 
ishment as  at  present  provided  by  statute,  to  the  terror  of  evil- 
doers and  the  satisfaction  and  safety  of  the  public.    The  accom- 
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plishment  of  reform  in  this  line  will  lay  largely  with  the  people 
themselves.  Our  jadgee,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  men  of 
integrity  and  honor ;  and  if  supported  by  the  i>eople  in  meting 
oat  oondign  punishment  to  oflfenders^  one  of  the  ends  aimed  at 
will  have  been  aooomplished. 

The  second  eflfort  at  lessening  crime  will  be  to  take  from  the 
executive  the  pardoning  power.  The  governor's  demency  has 
oome  to  be  counted  on  in  almost  every  ease  of  criminal  convic- 
tion ;  and  to  accomplish  thls^  the  trial  court  and  jurors,  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  the  grand  jury  before  whom  the  indict- 
ment was  found,  the  derk  and  the  sherifl^  together  with  a  long 
list  of  ^^the  most  respectable  citizens''  of  the  locality,  go  up 
to  the  governor  on  petition,  presented  by  ^^the  Honorable  Gen- 
tiemen  of  the  Assembly,"  urging  the  extension  of  His  Excel- 
lency's clemency  ^^  in  this  particular  case,"  owing  to  *^the  ex- 
treme youth"  of  the  culprit;  his  ^^ first  oflfense";  or,  being 
'^the  only  support  of  a  widowed  mother";  or,  to  ^^his  past 
good  behavior";  that  he  was  led  to  the  commission  of  the  crime 
^^ by  the  influence  of  older  minds";  or,  from  the  ^^high  social 
standing  of  his  honored  family,"  etc.,  etc,  ad  infinitum.  With 
all  deference  to  these  many  extenuating  circumstances,  they  are 
too  alarmingly  frequent  to  be  sustained  in  argument.  The  half- 
imbecile,  penniless  wight  who  has  been  used  as  a  cat's-paw  for 
more  cunning  rascals  generally  gets  the  full  penalty  of  the  law ; 
while  his  wiser  and  more  unscrupulous  instigators  and  abetters, 
with  money  and  friends  at  their  command,  get  o£f  with  littie  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  punishment.  This  is  no  fancied  picture, 
as  any  one  who  has  been  at  all  familiar  with  the  criminal  calen- 
dar and  court  practice  can  attest.  It  is  one  of  the  things  com- 
plained of  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago  and  other  large  cities  and 
for  which  relief  is  asked  in  their  pleadings.  These  ex-county  and 
state  treasurer  defalcation  cases,  congressional,  aldermanic,  and 
corporation  boodle  cases,  where  the  parties  are  '^way  up"  in 
financial,  political,  social,  and  church  circles — these  are  the  fel- 
lows who  do  the  irreparable  damage  in  a  financial  and  moral 
way,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  get  less  punishment  than  they  deserve. 
The  people  are  now  demanding  several  additional  twists  in  the 
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screw  of  jastice  in  their  case.  Give  them  the  ^MoDg  term/'  re- 
gardless of  what  they  once  were.  Of  those  who  i>oeBe6S  mach, 
moch  will  be  required.  They  ought  to  be  held  to  a  stricter  ac- 
ooantability  than  their  le^  able  and  inflaential  partners  in  crime. 
When  the  highway  for  a  petition  to  the  governor  in  such  cases 
is  completely  barred,  there  will  be  fewer  defalcations  and  whole- 
sale robbery  of  the  public  funds.  The  Chinese  remedy  of  de- 
capitation in  such  cases  may  be  both  antiquated  and  barbarous, 
according  to  our  enlightened  views,  but  there  is  no  denying  its 
wholesome  effect.  If  the  necessity  for  executing  such  sentence 
occurs  but  once  in  a  thousand  years,  as  it  is  averred,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  a  like  statute  should  be  enacted  in  several  of  our 
states  by  way  of  trial,  as  it  could  be  repealed  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  if  found  to  be  too  bloody. 

In  the  case  of  the  governor's  prerogative,  as  in  that  of  the 
judge's  latitude,  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  just ;  but  it  has  come  to 
be  abused,  and  we  think  it  time  to  call  for  a  suspension  of  that 
privilege,  in  the  interest  of  good  government. 

With  only  these  two  suggested  amendments  to  our  laws,  we 
believe  the  reduction  of  crime  would  be  greatly  noticeable. 
When  the  criminal  classes  realize  that  if  they  are  convicted 
their  punishment  will  be  great,  and  also  sure,  and  that  no  hopes 
can  be  entertained  for  executive  clemency  in  their  behalf^  that 
the  full  term  of  their  sentence  must  be  served  out^  hesitation  to 
commit  crime  will  naturally  present  itself  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  inclined  to  violate  law. 

Though  our  governors  and  judges  are  representative  men, 
and  in  almost  all  cases  above  suspicion  as  to  being  implicated  in 
conniving  at  crime,  they  are,  nevertheless,  men,  liable  as  others 
to  err  in  judgment,  and,  therefore,  extreme  latitude  or  excep- 
tional license  should  not  be  accorded  them  in  the  discharge  of 
their  official  functions  as  touching  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

Having  secured  stern  justice,  for  absolute  justice  is  truly  just, 
the  next  object  of  attack  in  the  reform  movement  are  the  attor- 
neys-at-law.  This  is  the  class  from  which  are  recruited  our 
governors,  judges,  and  legislators,  to  a  very  large  extent  ^  and 
though  many  of  this  class,  of  whom  there  are  some  three  hun- 
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dred  thousand  in  the  United  States,  are  noble-minded  men,  of 
large  experience  and  great  sagacity,  who  are  not  only  an  orna- 
ment to  their  profession,  bnt  a  credit  to  the  nation  and  the  age, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  and  I  speak  advisedly  and  with  cantion, 
that  a  very  large  nnmber  of  this  class  are  x)ettifoggers,  rascals^ 
sharkers  of  the  first  water,  devoid  of  moral  principle,  and  shonld 
be  debarred  at  the  very  next  term  of  conrt 

An  attorney-at-law  is  a  sworn  officer  of  the  conrt,  whoee- 
province  it  is  to  see  that  no  nndne  advantage  is  taken  of  one 
charged  with  crime ;  bnt  that  every  benefit  allowed  him  by  law 
to  estdbliah  his  innocence  shall  accrue  to  hiuL 

Now,  in  practice,  all  this  is  changed.  The  letter  of  the  law 
is  wholly  inverted  and  its  spirit  misconstrued,  thus  evading  ita 
real  intent  Ghoate,  Mann,  Webster,  and  other  great  lights  of 
the  profession  have  aired  their  opinions  on  this  question ;  and 
the  majority  of  them  argue  that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  of 
attorneys  to  use  all  honorable  means  in  their  i>ower  to  clear  their 
clients,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  use  any  and  every  means,  thereby 
implying  dishonorable  efforts,  to  shield  their  clients  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  misdeeds. 

Now,  this  is  the  stand  taken  by  a  very  large  majority  of 
lawyers ;  I  may  say  almost  all  of  them.  The  practice  of  thifr 
method  in  criminal  cases  is  what  is  called,  in  legal  parlance, 
'^  sharp  practice.''  He  who  can  by  some  quibble  or  technicality 
make  null  and  void  the  convicting  evidence^  and  thereby  dear 
his  client  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty  from  previous  profession, 
is  a  ^^  sharp  lawyer."  Violators  of  the  law  are  not  slow  to  ap- 
preciate such  ability  and  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  it.  Such  ad- 
vocates always  have  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Such  men 
are  by  nature  qualified  to  aid  materially  in  securing  exact  justice, 
upholdiug  the  majesty  of  law,  protecting  the  rights  and  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  and  beiug  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of 
society ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  such  men  cannot  be  induced  to  act 
as  prosecuting  attorney,  for  the  fees  allowed  by  the  state  in 
criminal  cases  are  nothing  to  be  compared  to  what  can  be  secured 
from  the  criminal  classes  in  their  defense.  The  best  attorneys 
who  make  a  specialty  of  criminal  law  practice  command  from 
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^20,000  to  $60,000  a  year  for  their  services.  As  life  is  short  and 
the  demands  of  society  are  abnormal  and  conventional^  money 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  honors  or  a  good  name ;  hence,  the 
best  talent  is  almost  without  exception  employed  to  defeat  the 
•ends  of  justice  by  defending  the  breakers  of  law. 

That  a  reformation  among  this  dass  of  men  should  be  at  once 
•effected  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  so  long  as  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  in  the  machinery  of  court  practice,  honestly  dis- 
posed people  can  have  little  hope  of  receiving  redress  of  griev- 
ance. No  argument  \&  necessary  to  substantiate  this.  The 
remedy  to  be  applied  in  this  matter,  in  order  that  crime  may 
meet  its  just  punishment,  the  dignity  of  the  law  preserved,  and 
•evil  reduced  to  a  minimum,  is  to  allow  no  technicality  of  lan- 
guage or  established  custom  to  interfere  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  ends  of  justice.  All  criminal  statutes  should  be  careftilly 
worded,  so  there  could  be  no  ambiguity  in  their  construction, 
and  the  code  of  criminal  procedure  should  be  equally  explicit 
Then,  judges  being  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  justice  and  the  security  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  any 
man  charged  with  the  commission  of  crime  could  not  hope  to 
escape  punishment  therefor,  if  found  guilty,  through  the  force 
of  custom  or  on  a  mere  technicality. 

If  all  attorneys  were  honorable  men  and  actuated  in  their  pro- 
fessional calling  by  a  true  Christian  spirit^  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  a  criminal  to  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his 
<srime ;  because,  private  confession  of  his  guilt  to  his  attorney, 
now  privileged,  that  is,  not  being  allowed  to  be  used  in  evidence, 
would  result  in  no  defense  being  entered.  His  attorney  would 
«imply  advise  him  to  plead  guilty,  thereby  stopping  at  once  all 
•expense  on  his  account^  which,  of  itself,  would  be  a  vast  amount 
saved  to  the  country ;  the  time  of  the  court  would  not  be  taken 
up  with  frivolous  arguments  and  motions ;  the  details  of  the 
fihame  and  disgrace  attaching  to  the  crime  would  be  eliminated 
from  the  record ;  idle  gossip  to  the  detriment  of  morality  would 
have  no  subject  for  its  foul  exposure,  and  crime  itself  with  all 
its  attendant  evils  would  be  driven  into  seclusion,  only  to  be  ex- 
posed by  the  vigilant  efforts  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 
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Bach  a  felicitous  state  of  social  affairs  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
for  many  generations  to  come ;  bat  that  it  might  be  speedily 
brought  about,  needs  but  a  moment's  reflection.  To  get  three 
hundred  thousand  lawyers  truly  converted  to  practice  the  princi- 
ples of  Ghristianity,  so  that  their  actions  would  not  belie  their 
tongues,  is  an  enigma  that  others  must  attempt  to  solve.  If 
they  will  not  reform  themselves  they  must  be  made  to  conform 
to  the  people's  wishes.  The  latter  can  be  done  if  we  are  so 
minded.  Many  of  these  respectable  advocates  claim  to  be  Ghris- 
tian  gentlemen,  the  guarantee  thereof  being  ftirnished  by  the 
church  record ;  but  when  the  people  really  mean  to  defend 
themselves,  the  hyi>ocrisy  and  deceit  of  these  gentry  will  be  as 
glaringly  shown  as  will  our  own  when  the  purging  process  shall 
have  well  commenced. 

We  are  seeking  how  society  may  be  reformed,  anxious  to  ac- 
complish that  reformation,  and  any  and  all  suggestions  which 
may  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction  are  welcomed.  So  we 
say  that  the  attomey-at-law  is  one  of  the  classes  that  needs  to  be 
reformed,  and  with  his  reformation  will  come  a  large  share  of 
society's  ultimate  happiness.  Though  he  is  the  power  in  the 
I>olitical  caucus  and  dictates  who  shall  run  for  the  legislature,  if 
he  does  not  happen  to  want  to  run  himself,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  exerdse  such  a  commanding  influence 
as  he  does.  Numerically  speaking,  he  is  in  the  minority.  If 
the  body  i>olitic  is  purified  sufficiently,  it  will  change  the  law  in 
regard  to  his  rights  and  prerogatives,  his  liabilities  and  resi>onsi- 
bilities  to  society,  which  will  command,  at  least,  a  respectable 
acquiescence  in  the  spirit  of  its  requirements.  He  can  be 
hedged  about  by  such  barriers,  at  the  will  of  the  people,  that  if 
we  really  desire  reformation  in  state  and  municipal  affiedrs,  all 
his  machinations  and  acuteness  will  avail  him  but  little  in 
defeating  justice. 

This  is  a  subject  for  the  sober  thought  of  the  masses  of  the 
people ;  they  who,  if  so  minded,  hold  the  reins  of  i>ower,  and 
can  dictate  at  will  what  shall  and  what  shall  not  be.  That  the 
legal  profession  will  reform  themselves  \&  not  to  be  thought  of ; 
nor  will  any  other  dass  of  people  for  that  matter,  unless  com- 
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pdled  to  do  80,  except  it  be  the  Spirit  of  God  work  in  them. 

With  the  goy^non,  JndgeB,  and  lawywa  bound  in  irons^  tiie 
gherifb  and  other  minor  officers  of  the  law  who  have  to  do  with 
the  criminal  citinnnn  are  pow^eas  for  mndi  harm.  If  disposed 
to  set  Oiemselves  in  opposition  to  the  public  welfiire  the  com- 
manding infloence  of  Ae  hig^r  powers  will  command  respect- 
f nl  obedience  from  these  f nnctionaries. 

A  fountain  can  never  rise  high^  than  its  source;  hence,  in  the 
consideration  of  any  subject  for  reformation,  it  is  presumed  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  desire  the  diange,  and  that  a  respect- 
able majority  of  them  will  unite  with  eamestneas  and  courage 
in  any  effort  that  may  be  approved  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  reformation.  Without  ihiB  supi>ort^  it  is  a  lamentable  waste 
of  words  and  time  to  talk  of  eflfecting  a  reformation  in  any  line. 
If  the  people  in  their  entirety  honestly  desire  a  reformation  in 
municipal  affidrs,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  they  cannot  have  it. 
They  have  only  to  will  it  and  work  for  it  and  it  is  Qieirs. 
It  will  require  effort,  it  is  tme,  and  serious;  but  if  all  true 
Christian  men  and  women  in  the  land  will  work  earnestly  and 
systematically,  they  can  have  what  they  desire  without  a  ques- 
tion. The  world  moves,  but  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
surging  masses  of  evil,  the  hosts  of  darkness,  are  moving 
onward  to  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  and  to  stem  this 
tremendous  tide  and  turn  it  back  in  its  channel  of  corruption, 
or  purify  its  turbulent  stream  as  it  passes,  requires  the  effort  of 
every  honest  heart  in  the  land.  Heaven  helps  only  those  who 
help  themselves.  Faith  and  works  will  triumph  in  temporal 
affairs  as  well  as  in  spiritual  things. 

Porely  human  incentive,  selfishness,  makes  every  man  work 
especially  for  himself  or  his  class.  Hence,  attorneys  work  to 
encourage  litigation,  to  have  laws  so  framed  that  they  will  con- 
flict with  other  laws  and  the  Constitution,  that  their  interpreta- 
tion shall  be  equivocaL  The  minds  of  courts  and  jurors  will 
thus  become  befogged,  necessitating  appeals  to  higher  courts, 
delaying  settlement,  and  increasing  fees  and  costs. 

To  obviate  much  of  this  trouble  and  save  expense,  a  sort  of 
<' arbitration"  law  should  be  enacted,  to  which  differences  be- 
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tween  individuals  might  be  referred,  and  before  whom  no 
attorney  shoold  be  allowed  to  appear ;  bat  should  the  arbitrators 
fail  to  satisfy  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  an  appeal  woald 
lie  to  a  court  of  record. 

It  would  seem  as  though  a  method  of  this  kind  would  supply 
a  long- felt  want  The  cost  to  the  public  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  present  system,  while  the  wrangling  of  opposing 
forces  would  be  confined  to  a  single  neighborhood,  to  the  great 
moral  benefit  of  the  community  at  large.  This  being  the 
Scripture  plan,  it  ought  to  be  the  right  one,  and  should  be 
inaugurated  at  once. 

While  suggesting  modifications  of  law  relating  to  the  criminal 
classes,  a  method  of  reform,  far  reaching  in  its  consequences, 
and  for  the  enactment  of  which  future  generations  would  hold  us 
in  grateful  remembrance,  is  the  disfranchisement  of  criminals. 
The  spirit  of  our  laws  contemplates  this ;  but  with  the  pardoning 
power  beyond  the  judgment,  the  alleged  good  behavior  of  the 
convict  during  his  incarceration,  the  plea  on  which  he  is 
pardoned  out  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  practically 
annuls  the  law.  He  is  therefore  returned  upon  society,  to 
participate  in  elections,  using  his  vote  and  his  influence,  almost 
invariably,  for  the  defeat  of  men  and  measures  advantageous  to 
Oie  public  good,  and  he  naturally  caters  to  the  worst  element  in 
I>olitics.  If  he  were  deprived  of  his  citizenship  there  would  be 
a  great  factor  for  evil  eliminated  from  our  political  machinery. 

It  is  argued  that  punishment  for  crime  is  intended  as  much  to 
reform  the  criminal  as  to  prevent  him  from  making  Airther  dep- 
redations on  society ;  and  if  the  ballot  were  afterward  denied 
him,  the  incentive  to  repeated  violation  of  law  would  be  stronger. 
We  don't  consider  this  objection  well  taken.  It  would  be  neither 
wise  nor  humane  to  thus  punish  every  offender  for  the  slightest 
infringement  of  law.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is  influenced  by  older 
minds  to  break  the  law  in  the  smallest  matter,  where  the  statu- 
tory penalty  is  a  light  flne  or  a  short  term  of  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail,  ought  not  to  be  thus  rigorously  dealt  with  \  but 
any  one  who  so  far  forgets  the  duty  he  owes  to  society  as  to  be 
guilty  of  felony,  or  an  offense  that  is  punishable  by  a  heavy  flne 
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or  penitentuuy  imprisonmeiit  for  a  long  term,  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  the  walks  of  peaoefnl  life  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights  and  immnnities  of  the  oitixen.  The  realization,  or  mere 
knowledge  of  the  fearfhl  consequences  of  evil  deeds,  from  whidi 
there  conld  be  no  esoi^e,  wonld  deter  very  many  from  breaking 
the  law.  Premeditated  crime  is  always  preceded  by  a  cool  con- 
sideration of  its  conseqoences.  This  is  the  universal  theory, 
substantiated  by  circumstances  attending  the  act  and  the  admis- 
sioDS  of  criminals. 

Political  privileges  once  abridged  for  the  commiasion  of  wroug, 
political  parties  would  become  purer.  None  but  Ae  law-abidiog 
could  iMffticipate  in  elections ;  the  standard  of  morality  in  society 
would  be  raised,  and  a  more  patriotic  and  intelligent  interest  in 
government  afGedrs  would  be  manifested  by  the  people. 

A  reform  in  this  line  should  be  tried ;  for  we  are  convinced 
from  a  careftd  study  of  the  reports  of  our  penal  institutions  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  criminal  class,  that  it  wonld  result 
in  great  good  to  the  public,  and  would  be  better  for  the  dis- 
charged criminals  themselves,  as  they  would  be  known  in  the 
community  where  they  would  take  up  their  domicile,  and  they 
would  necessarily  be  constantly  npon  their  good  behavior,  well 
knowing  that  a  crime  committed  in  their  vicinity  would  at  once 
be  laid  to  their  door.  A  strong  incentive  to  order  and  sobriety 
on  their  part  would  manifest  itself  that  they  might  establish 
themselves  in  the  good  opinion  of  their  neighbors. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  reform  in  this  line,  another 
sulirject  presents  itself,  which  we  are  not  aware  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  any  civilized  country,  or,  perhaps  not  anywhere,  and 
that  iSy  the  conviction  of  a  felony  should  be  a  bar  to  marriage. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  science  of  physiology  more  conclusively 
proven  than  heredity ;  and  so  feur  as  our  knowledge  of  psyohol- 
osy  tS9^  ^^  transmission  of  mental  traits  is  as  marked  as 
physical  characteristics.  This  being  true,  and  as  our  laws  rec- 
ognize the  fact  as  to  the  physical  daim,  by  prohibiting  marriage 
contracts  wiAin  certain  d^;rees  of  consanguinity,  and  an  annul- 
ment of  the  contract  for  physical  deformity,  why  should  it  be 
regarded  as  a  strange  proceeding  to  prohibit  by  law  the  entering 
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into  a  marriage  contract  of  those  who  have  been  so  thonghtleas 
of  the  trae  ends  and  aims  of  life  and  the  daties  one  owes  to  so- 
ciety,  as  to  be  gnilty  of  breaking  those  relations  by  which  man 
is  bonnd  to  his  fellow-man  f  Mankind  in  general  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  additional  burdens  may  not  be  entailed,  through 
loose  marriage  laws,  on  fntnre  generations ;  so  it  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  to  formulate  laws  that  shall  guard  futurity  against 
a  race  of  criminals. 

This  is  a  mighty  question  and  requires  the  utmost  care  in  ar- 
riving at  a  judt  method  of  applying  it  To  sufficiently  guard 
against  illegitimacy  will  be  found  the  most  troublesome  part  of 
it  ]  but  that  the  wisdom  of  the  better  element  of  society  can  ad- 
vantageously cope  with  the  final  acyustment  of  it  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  law-abiding  and  morally  disposed  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, there  can  be  no  doubt 

That  mental  characteristics  and  immoral  tendendescan  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  fruit  of  marriage  being  admitted,  those  who  have 
the  best  interest  of  their  country  and  mankind  at  heart  can  con- 
sistently and  conscientiously  demand  the  enactment  of  such  laws 
as  will  minimize  the  evil  result  of  a  marriage  between  immoral 
persons ;  and  those  who  have  served  a  term  in  the  state  prisons 
for  violating  the  laws  of  the  land  are  certainly  proper  subjects 
for  treatment  in  such  manner. 

What  can  more  greatly  concern  us  as  a  nation  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals than  the  moral  standing  of  our  people  f  Our  very  ex- 
istence as  a  nation  is  bound  up  in  it  It  is  time  we  aroused  from 
our  lethargy  and  gave  this  momentous  question  the  consideration 
its  importance  demands ;  and  not  only  consider,  but  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  best  judgment  in  relation  thereto.  Let  no 
false  modesty  or  mock-humanity  deter  us  firom  applying  our 
knowledge  toward  attempting  a  speedy  remedy.  If  we  have  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  sufficiently  to  crystallize  them  into 
legislative  enactments,  we  shall  be  wise.  The  facts  are  uncon- 
tro verted ;  the  evil  \&  admitted  to  exist ;  Ae  remedy  to  be  ap- 
plied is  suggested ;  will  action  in  accordance  therewith  follow  f 

Having  thus  briefly  reviewed  a  few  of  the  many  ideas  that 
suggest  themselves,  wherein  the  reformation  of  society  may  be 
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e£feetedy  in  which  we  have  stadiously  avoided  all  oiroamloca- 
tioiiy  aiming  only  to  be  nnderstood,  we  will  now  consider 
another  subject  which  shonld  have  attention  in  any  scheme 
favoring  reformation  in  any  line. 

As  there  can  be  no  society  without  woman,  and  as  society  is 
good  or  bad  as  woman's  status  is  elevated  or  depressed,  so  we 
cannot  hox)e  for  any  genuine  reform  without  consulting  her 
interests ;  throwing  up  stronger  barriers  for  her  protection ; 
giving  her  the  largest  latitude  commensurate  with  her  distin- 
guished i>osition  in  life,  and  punishing  with  the  utmost  severity 
any  encroachment  upon  her  womanly  prerogatives.  If  this  is 
not  done  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  suffering  of  society  will  be  in 
proportion  to  its  laxity.  It  must  not  be  expected  that  a  reform 
in  society  can  be  carried  out  through  the  efforts  of  man  alone ; 
nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  originated  by  him.  The  initiatory  must 
be  done  by  woman  herself,  when  man  can  cooperate  with  her  in 
her  efforts  to  disenthrall  society  from  the  bonds  of  unjust  servi- 
tude and  immorality.  It  lies  with  her  to  say  whether  society 
shall  be  purified  or  not  She  is  the  lodestar  that  draws  all 
satellites  in  her  train.  If  her  exactions  are  noble  and  honor- 
able, the  world  will  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  her  demands. 
She  is  the  autocrat  of  the  situation.  It  is  for  her  to  command 
and  for  man  to  obey.  Society  can  be  reformed  if  woman  so 
wills ;  and  if  she  withholds  her  influence,  or  enters  into  the 
spirit  of  man's  efforts  with  only  lukewarmness,  it  will  be  hard 
to  carry  a  point  toward  the  right 

She  is  not  authorized  to  sway  the  destiny  of  the  nation  at  the 
ballot-box ;  nor  can  she  ever  accomplish  a  true  reformation  in 
that  way ;  but  by  firmly  demanding  recognition  of  the  rights 
that  legitimately  belong  to  her  through  her  influence  at  home, 
with  husbands,  brothers,  and  friends,  a  true  reformation  can  be 
carried  to  completion,  without  shock  to  established  principles 
and  customs  founded  upon  Scripture  ethics. 

Woman  must  first  seek  to  emancipate  her  own  sex  from  the 
unjust  stigma  that  rests  upon  the  erring  sister.  She  must  scorn 
and  ostracise  her  sister's  paramour  in  guilt ;  banish  him  from 
all  refined  society ;  teach  husbands,  brothers,  fathers  to  loathe 
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the  miserable  sonl  who  tampers  with  a  woman's  ohastity,  or 
satiates  his  beastly  passions  with  a  wanton's  lusts.  This  is  an 
effort  at  reformation  at  which  man  can  do  but  little  without  the 
full  cooperation  of  his  wife^  mother,  sister,  and  daughter. 
When  man  is  shunned  by  innocent  woman  for  seeking  spolia- 
tion of  virtue;  when  matrons  pass  him  by  unnoticed,  and 
virgins  spurn  him  as  if  he  were  a  serpent ;  when  he  can  have 
no  entrance  to  the  home  of  purity  and  is  compelled  to  keep 
company  with  the  partner  of  his  shame;  when  woman  puts 
forth  her  hand  to  raise  a  fallen  sister  to  a  nobler  plane  when 
with  repentant  tears  she  asks  for  help,  then  will  come  salvation 
to  the  erring  one  and  her  restoration  to  her  rightful  place  in 
life ;  but  not  tiU  then.  When  the  law  shall  be  so  well  enforced  as 
to  punish  the  adulterer  and  adulteress ;  when  man  is  denied  the 
fruition  of  his  citizenship  for  plotting  crime;  then,  with 
woman's  help  a  purified  atmosphere  will  surround  the  home, 
and  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  the  rising  youth  will  be 
removed. 

It  will  not  be  hard  to  accomplish  this  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  perfection,  when  the  individuals  themselves  or  society  in 
general  rise  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  Without  purity  in  the 
home  there  can  be  no  purity  in  the  street,  the  business  mart,  the 
school,  or  the  church  ;  for  immoral  longings  can  be  exhibited 
everywhere  where  there  are  subjects  seeking  the  gratification  of 
licentious  passions.  When  the  source  becomes  pure  the  stream 
will  run  with  clearness  and  placidity,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  great  object  of  Christianity  is  to  purify  the  lives  of  men. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  churches  and  Sunday-schools  in  our 
land  are  weekly  trying  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  masses 
the  truths  of  Christianity;  and  were  it  not  for  hypocrisy, 
if  we  really  believed  what  we  profess,  and  acted  in  our  daily 
lives,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  which  we  preach,  the  world 
would  be  cleansed  at  once ;  man  would  exhibit  a  true  humanity 
to  his  fellow,  and  the  almshouses  and  jails,  lawyers  and  poli- 
ticians, would  be  relegated  to  the  rubbish  of  past  follies. 

It  is  at  once  responded  that  such  a  scheme  as  herein  out- 
lined is  chimerical,  entirely  visionary,  unworthy  to  be  considered 
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a  moment  as  practical.  Then,  why  pray  ''Thy  kingdom  oome"f 
Why  ask  for  reformation  f  Why  think  of  ever  getting  rid  of 
the  evils  which  weigh  us  down  f  Why  is  the  polpit  so  eamesti 
and  good  men  and  women  everywhere  calling  for  a  change  from 
what  we  now  have  in  a  political  and  moral  way  f  Are  we  not  by 
this  very  demand  requiring  a  rigid  exactness  of  Scripture  require- 
ments f  Oan  a  reform  be  imagined  to  proceed  in  any  other  line 
than  that  laid  down  in  the  Book  of  the  Lawf  Is  there  any  x>ossible 
way  for  us  to  get  a  change  in  municipal  and  national  affairs^ 
such  as  is  desired  and  demanded,  except  through  the  methods 
laid  down  in  the  Bible,  which  we  daily  and  weekly,  in  public 
and  in  private,  profess  to  believe,  but  by  our  daily  and  hourly 
actions  deny  their  truthfidnessf  Why  ask  for  that  which  can- 
not be  x)erformedf  Why  seek  for  help  and  when  o£fered  claim 
it  is  chimerical  f 

Let  us  cast  aside  our  abominable  hypocrisy  and  be  honest  and 
frank,  acknowledging  by  our  actions  that  we  are  what  we  claim 
to  be.  Let  us  resolve  together  with  one  accord  to  purge  our- 
selves from  the  contamination  of  vice  of  every  description,  and 
demand  a  like  cleansing  of  the  public  avenues,  and  the  reform 
is  here  at  our  bidding. 

L.  Elseffeb. 


A  LAWYER'S  OBLIGATIONS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

BY  HON.  THOMAB  M.  OOOLEY. 

EYEBY  lawyer,  when  he  is  given  license  to  praotioey  takefr 
solemn  oath  to  support  the  Gonstitntion  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  citizen.  He  also  under- 
takes to  observe  all  due  fidelity  to  Oie  courts  in  which  he  may 
practice.  He  is  not  licensed  until,  upon  special  examination,  he^ 
is  found  to  be  learned  in  the  law  and  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  government  of  his  country,  and  this  learning  is  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  beyond  what  can  be  expected  of  the  people  in 
general,  and  to  render  him  capable  of  giving  sound  advice  to- 
his  fellow-citizens  when  the  true  meaning  of  any  branch  of  the 
law,  whether  customary,  statutory,  or  constitutional,  is  in  ques- 
tion. His  license  is  a  special  and  valuable  privilege,  which 
makes  him  a  prominent  character  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  and  leads  to  his  being  made  the  trusted  counselor  of 
persons  in  other  occupations,  as  well  as  of  the  public  authorities. 
His  advice,  thoughtfully  given,  tends  to  prevent  controversies 
and  dissensions  in  the  community,  having  their  origin  in  different 
views  of  legal  rights,  and  he  may  be  influential  in  calming  pas- 
sionate excitements,  and  keeping  the  wheels  of  industry  moving- 
I)eacefully  and  prosperously  where  otherwise  mischievous 
counsels  might  prevail.  The  i>ower  to  be  thus  useful  imposes- 
upon  him  duties  and  obligations  special  in  their  nature,  and 
quite  beyond  those  which  rest  upon  x)ersons  in  other  employ- 
ments.   None  of  us  would  question  this. 

Every  citizen  is  under  obligation  to  support  the  Gonstitntion 
and  laws  of  his  country,  and  he  may  be  summoned  in  i>erform- 
ance  of  that  obligation  to  assist  the  state  force  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  public  order,  though'  thereby  his  life  is  put  in  peril.  He 
may,  even  against  his  will,  be  made  to  bear  arms  against  public 
enemies,  whether  they  are  brought  here  in  organized  armies  from 
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abroad  or  become  enemies  because  of  disoontent  with  the  estab- 
lished order  at  home.  And  the  obligation  which  rests  npon  him 
to  resist  the  inroads  of  revolutionary  doctrines  may  be  quite  as 
imx)eratiye  though  not  expressed  in  written  law.  But  the  lawyer, 
in  the  performance  of  the  duty  he  specially  assumes  when  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  may  very  often  more  effectually  support  the 
Oonstitution  and  laws  by  assisting  to  build  up  a  public  sentiment 
that  shall  constitute  an  impregnable  bulwark  against  those  who 
either  through  malice  or  ignorance  or  with  revolutionary  pur- 
pose assail  them,  than  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  do  by 
personal  service  as  a  soldier,  or  by  physical  assistance  in  the 
suppression  of  a  rebellion  or  of  domestic  disorder. 

What  I  desire  to  impress  at  this  time  upon  members  of  the 
legal  profession  is  that  every  one  of  them  is  or  should  be,  from 
his  very  position  and  from  the  license  which  gives  him  special 
privileges  in  the  determination  of  legal  questions  and  contro- 
versies, a  public  leader  and  teacher,  whose  obligation  to  support 
the  Constitution  and  laws  and  to  act  with  all  due  fidelity  to  the 
courts  is  not  fully  performed  when  the  fundamental  organization 
^f  society  is  assailed  or  threatened,  or  the  laws  defied  or  likely 
to  be  in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  as  a  result  of  revolu- 
tionary purpose  or  of  ignorance  or  of  unreasoning  passion, 
unless  he  comes  to  the  front  as  a  supporter  of  settled  institutions 
4md  of  public  order,  and  does  what  he  properly  and  lawfully 
can  to  correct  any  sentiment,  general  or  local,  that  would  in 
itself  be  a  public  danger,  or  be  likely  to  lead  to  disorder  or  un- 
lawftd  violence. 

It  is  a  low  and  very  unworthy  view  any  one  takes  of  his  ofiBce 
when  he  assumes  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  public  ignorance 
of  the  duty  of  subordination  to  the  institutions  of  organized 
society,  or  with  breaches  of  law  existing  or  threatened,  except 
as  he  may  be  called  upon  to  prosecute  or  defend  in  the  courts  for 
a  compensation  to  be  paid  him. 

Perhaps  I  shall  present  my  own  thoughts  upon  this  subject 
more  distinctly  and  forcibly  if  I  call  to  your  minds  the  fact  that 
the  last  year  has  been  specially  prolific  in  acts  of  violence 
iigainst  individuals  who  were  charged  with  crime  of  a  particularly 
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disgnstlDg  or  horrifying  diaracter^  or  who  for  any  reason  had 
made  themselves  specially  obnoxious  or  repnlsive  to  their  neigh- 
bors or  to  some  specially  inflnential  or  nnmerons  class  of  the 
<*ommunity.  Until  recently  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  of  oar 
X)eople  that  one  section  of  the  country  only  was  justly  subject  to 
the  reproach  that  its  public  sentiment  tolerated  the  crime  of  in- 
flicting punishment  by  lawless  force,  and  that  even  in  that  section 
it  was  limited  for  the  most  part  to  one  very  gross  and  disgusting 
«lass  of  offense.  But  no  one  section  can  longer  reproach  any 
other  in  this  particular ;  lynchings  have  during  the  year  been 
numerous  north  and  south  and  west,  in  cases  where  murder  and 
49ometimes  when  only  an  invasion  of  property  rights  wascharged^ 
as  well  as  in  gross  cases  of  violation  of  female  chastity,  and  the 
alarming  feature  of  the  utter  and  reckless  defiance  of  law  which 
has  accompanied  them  is  that,  in  very  many  cases,  there  was  no 
attempt  at  concealment^  and  no  pretence  that  violence  was  neces- 
sary to  prevent  justice  being  cheated  of  its  dues ;  they  took  place 
sometimes  when  the  process  of  the  law  had  already  been  invoked 
against  the  parties  lynched  and  was  leading  to  certain  punish- 
ment ;  and  the  participants  in  the  lawless  tragedy  in  some  cases 
€Ould  openly  and  truthfully  boast  that  those  who  were  accounted 
the  best  citi^ns  in  the  community  approved  what  they  had  done 
and  would  not  suffer  the  actors  therein  to  be  punished  for  thus 
fsetting  law  at  defiance. 

That  this  boast  had  in  many  cases  full  warrant  is  a  fact  that 
one  would  think  ought  to  make  the  most  careless  citizen  pause 
and  reflect  upon  the  danger  to  liberty  and  to  settled  government 
which  this  species  of  crime  is  bringing  upon  us. 

We  are  not  unfrequently  reminded,  when  an  act  of  tolerated 
mob  violence  takes  place,  that  a  community  may  have  an  abhor- 
rence of  anarchy  and  yet  so  conduct  themselves  when  they  see 
the  law  openly  and  publicly  set  at  deflance  that  the  respect  for  it 
which  should  be  its  chief  support  will  become  more  nominal  than 
real,  and  perhaps  be  replaced  by  disregard  and  contempt  If 
they  look  on  with  unconcern  while  such  an  act  is  taking  place, 
if  they  give  no  aid  when  steps  are  being  taken  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  participants,  a  condition  of  public  insensibility 
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to  this  class  of  offenses  is  likely  to  be  broaght  aboat,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  that  whenever  the  community  is  excited,  and 
therefore  specially  in  need  of  legal  restraint,  the  law  is  fonnd  to* 
be  powerless. 

If  every  citizen  who  tbos  countenances  or  refuses  to  aid  in 
repressing  crimes  of  this  nature  would  consider  a  little  what 
must  be  the  natural  consequences  of  his  action  or  of  his  failure^ 
to  act,  he  might  x)erhaps  come  to  appreciate  the  serious  nature 
of  his  fault,  and  to  understand  how  little  he  would  himself  de- 
serve the  protection  of  the  law  if  some  mob  should  select  him 
as  a  victim  of  lawless  violence.  He  would  then  have  the  con- 
viction forced  upon  him  that  by  his  course  he  is  teaching  disre- 
gard of  law  ]  that  the  act  he  aids  or  excuses  is  one  step  in  the^ 
direction  of  the  chaos  the  anarchist  would  establish ;  that  hifr 
example  in  countenancing  disorder  is  aiding  to  create  a  public- 
sentiment  which  may  by  and  by  tolerate  and  protect  the  lynch- 
ing of  any  i>erson  whomsoever,  for  any  act,  bad  or  good,  which 
happens  to  arouse  public  animosity,  or  even  for  no  other  cause 
than  that  the  obnoxious  x)er8on  has  in  worldly  pursuits  been 
more  successftd  than  his  fellow- citizens.  He  will,  perhaps,  re- 
flect also  that  when  the  disorder  which  he  countenances  in  a 
single  instance  becomes  general,  it  will  not  be  the  vagabond  or 
the  beggar  that  lawless  classes  will  select  for  victims,  but  the^ 
man  who  for  any  reason  is  important  and  prominent  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  assume  as  a  possibility  that  in  some  cases 
members  of  our  profession,  if  not  actually  present  at  one  of  these 
anarchistical  demonstrations,  have  been  fully  aware  that  one  waa 
likely  to  take  place,  and  have  raised  no  voice  of  warning,  or 
done  anything  to  correct  the  dangerous  public  sentiment  On 
the  contrary,  they  may  perhaps  have  looked  on  undisturbed 
while  their  neighbors,  who  intend  in  general  to  be  law-abiding 
and  to  give  their  support  to  the  institutions  to  which  alone  they 
could  look  for  protection  in  life,  liberty,  and  property,  were 
nevertheless  lending  their  aid  to  weaken  and  undermine  those- 
very  institutions  by  treating  the  restraints  they  impose  for  the 
protection  of  all  the  people  with  contempt  or  indifference.     If 
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this  afisomption  is  warranted  by  fact^  may  we  not  with  propriety 
tnm  to  one  of  this  number  and  challenge  him  to  explain  to  ns 
how,  when  liberty  is  thus  taken  away  and  life  perhaps  destroyed 
under  circumstances  amounting  in  law  to  criminal  homicide,  he 
-can  justify  his  own  action  or  non-action  in  view  of  the  duty  as- 
sumed when  he  took  the  oath  of  admission  to  the  bar,  and  in 
what  manner  he  would  have  us  understand  he  has  been  support- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  Union  and  of  his  state,  or  showing 
fidelity  to  the  courts  in  which  he  practices,  and  whose  authority 
he  has  suffered  without  protest  to  be  disregarded  and  defied  by 
bodies  of  men  who  for  the  time  mocked  at  the  restraints  by 
which  alone  the  political  society  can  render  liberty  possible  f 
May  we  not  justly  ask  him  to  place  himself  in  his  hours  of  re- 
flection by  the  side  of  a  physician  who,  knowing  that  a  malig- 
nant and  contagious  disease  exists  in  the  community,  and  that 
the  people,  ignorant  of  the  fiust^  are  continually  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  danger,  nevertheless  gives  no  warning  of  its  pres- 
•encef  If  his  indignation  is  justly  aroused  by  the  spectacle  of 
such  inhumanity  on  the  part  of  one  whose  professional  duty 
makes  him  in  an  important  sense  a  guardian  of  the  public  health, 
should  he  not  be  invited  to  point  out  if  he  can  in  what  particu- 
lar the  professional  servant  of  law  and  justice  is  of  the  two  under 
the  circumstances  supposed  the  less  justly  subject  to  public  con- 
•demnation  and  censure  f  The  duties  devolving  upon  the  two 
professions  are  indeed  radically  different,  but  we  shall  greatly 
underestimate  the  importance  of  the  lawyer  as  an  element  in  the 
political  state  if  we  assume  that  those  resting  upon  him  are  in 
their  claims  the  less  imperative. 

Thomas  M.  Cooley. 


DO  IRISH-AMERICANS  HATE  ENGLAND? 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION. 

BY  THOMAS  BURKE  GRANT. 

''  Y\0  IRISH. AMEBIOANS  hate  Eaglandt"  is  the  question 

^^  I  am  invited  to  answer,  there  evidently  being  some 
doubt  whether  the  recent  Chicago  Irish  Convention  represented 
any  considerable  body  of  the  Irish  in  America  in  declaring 
itself,  through  its  presiding  offlcer,  to  be  ''  the  friend  of  every 
enemy  of  England,  and  the  enemy  of  every  friend  of  England."^ 

I  will  simply  answer  at  the  outset  that  the  Irish  temperament 
is  not  conducive  to  permanent  wrath  against  any  one  or  any- 
thing under  the  sun.  The  Irishman  is  quick  to  discover  and 
resent  a  wrong,  but  the  feeling  of  resentment,  while  intense  for 
the  moment,  never  lasts  long.  The  characteristic  buoyancy  and 
the  genial  sunshine  of  his  nature  quickly  disperse  the  cloud, 
more  especially  if  a  disposition  is  manifested  upon  the  part  of 
the  wrong-doer  to  repair  the  injury,  or  to  atone  for  it. 

An  Irishman  may  be  satisfied  to  accept,  and  will  sometimes 
accept,  much  less  compensation  than  the  original  wrong  calls  for, 
but  if  the  disposition  to  please  is  therCi  he  is  promptly  mollified^ 
in  other  words,  he  may  be  deceived,  coaxed,  even  corrupted,  but 
never,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  can  the  Irishman 
be  coerced. 

This  practice  of  coercion,  or  of  trying  to  force  the  Irishman 
to  do  something  against  his  will,  has  been  the  bane  and  folly  of 
every  English  ministry.  During  the  ninety-five  years  in  which 
England  and  Ireland  have  been  linked  together,  the  policy  of 
English  statesmen  has  been  a  persistent  effort  to  repress  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  yet  Mr.  Qladstone,  by  one  or  two 
measures  of  reparation,  very  nearly  altered  the  traditional 
ill-feeling  of  Irishmen  toward  England — so  nearly,  indeed,  as  to> 
evolve  out  of  the  former  intense  and  impassioned  Celt,  invokinj^ 
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''Gtod's  curse  upon  the  Sazoiiy"  an  ally,  a  friend,  and  a  member 
of  the  same  family  of  nations.  I  nse  the  word  '^nearly" 
advisedly,  because  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
completely  bridged  the  chasm  of  ages,  had  he,  in  addition  ta 
his  magnificent  appeals  to  Englishmen  to  do  justice  to  Ireland, 
refrained  from  active  interference  himself  in  the  Parnell 
imbroglio  of  1890.  This  was  Mr.  Qladstone's  mistake,  and  I 
took  the  liberty  of  plainly  telling  him  so  after  the  general 
election  of  1892. 

The  Irish  people  down  through  their  history  have  had  many 
I>opular  idols.  Their  songs  and  legends  recall  the  stories  of 
Brian  the  Brave,  the  daring  struggles  of  Hugh  O'Neil,  the 
military  genius  of  Sarsfield,  the  eloquence  of  Grattan,  the 
youthful  ardor  of  Bobert  Bmmet,  the  lover  and  patriot,  the 
self-sacrificing  fidelity  of  Tone,  and  the  magnificent  presence 
and  capacity  of  O'Connell,  but  he  who  occupies  the  largest 
space  in  the  public  eye,  and  who  is  by  far  the  most  captivating 
and  chivalrous  figure  in  the  pantheon  of  Irish  heroes  is  the 
young  Protestant  cavalier  whose  single  moral  lapse  was  craftily 
turned  into  a  iK>litical  issue  against  his  country  and  her  cause. 
Irishmen  will  have  a  long  memory  for  every  man  and  for  every 
interest  responsible  for  that  catastrophe  ;  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  more  we  recede  from  Parnell' s  times,  the  more 
rapturous  will  be  our  love,  and  the  more  enchanting  the  view  of 
the  man  whose  heart  broke  under  persecution  and  who  closed 
his  eyes  at  Brighton,  saying,  ^<Qive  my  love  to  my  coUeaguea 
and  to  the  Irish  i>eople  I '' 

It  is  not  possible  but  that  in  the  nature  of  Irishmen  Parnell 
will  be  beloved  in  return ;  and  so  impassioned  and  soulful  will 
be  that  form  of  love  that  his  error  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
recollection  of  the  intrigues  that  terminated  his  masterful 
achievements. 

The  interference  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  offensive  to  Irishmen 
because,  during  the  long  course  of  Irish  history,  the  i>eople  had< 
never  once  taken  their  standard  of  moral  virtues  from  Bnglish- 
men.  Every  form  of  casuistry  has  been  unsuccessfully  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Irish  to  this  Anglo-BomaOi 
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decision.  It  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
party  could  not  carry  through  a  Home  Rule  bill  without  Irish- 
men submitting  their  moral  sense  to  the  judgment  of  their 
English  censors;  and,  though  the  Catholic  clergy  have  im- 
IK>rted  some  unctuousness  into  the  discussion,  the  issues  are  not 
healed,  and  the  ultimate  result  may  be  that  Irishmen  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  Catholics  of  Spain  and  Italy  and  Mexico, 
in  relegating  ecclesiastics  to  their  proper  functions  within  the 
sanctuary.  But  the  sacrifice  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  subordina- 
tion of  Irish  interests  to  English  expediency,  did  not  secure 
Home  Bule,  and  this  circumstance  has  touched  the  sensibilities 
•of  Irish- Americans,  who  had  not  only  confidence  in  Parnell,  but 
who  had  their  money  also  heavily  invested  in  his  movement. 
To  them  the  deposition  of  Parnell  meant  not  only  the  loss  of  a 
great  leader  but  also  the  prospect  of  losing  their  money. 

However,  putting  out  of  sight  these  considerations,  the  ques- 
tion whether  Irish- Americans  hate  England,  in  view  of  the 
assurance  of  the  Chicago  convention  that  they  do,  is  a  most 
pertinent  and  interesting  one  just  now.  I  confess  I  would  have 
•some  reluctance  in  accepting  an  invitation  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion, were  it  not  that  I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  feeling 
and  opinions  of  the  Irish  in  America,  and  that  I  was  fifteen 
months  ago  requested  to  answer  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  a 
question  of  similar  import.  My  answer  then  (which  was  re- 
published in  pamphlet  form  by  the  publication  department  of 
the  English  Liberal  party)  was  a  distinct  and  unequivocal 
negative ;  there  is  no  reason  since  for  any  change,  particularly 
-as  the  Chicago  convention,  while  was  called — ^to  all  appearance — 
in  order  to  curse  England,  most  i>ositively  refused  to  do  so,  as  I 
-shall  show  presently. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  affirmed  in  1894  that  the  Irish  in 
America  were  the  most  bitter,  unscrupulous,  and  permanent 
enemies  of  everything  British,  and  that  the  concession  of  Home 
Bule  would  only  enable  them  to  block  British  commerce  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  empire,  he  received  a  prompt  and  effective 
answer  from  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who  is  well  qualified, 
not  less  because  of  his  high  standing  than  of  his  historical 
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aasooiations,  to  voioe  the  opinionB  of  Irish- Americans.  Dr. 
Emmet  then  condosively  proved  that  there  was  no  ill-will 
between  the  two  raoes  which  reasonable  concession  aiK>n  the 
part  of  England  would  not  cnre  ;  and  also,  that,  having  regard 
to  every  collateral  circnmstancCy  the  union  of  Ireland  and 
England  was  far  preferable  to  an  independent  Ireland  in  the 
Atlantic  without  an  army  or  a  navy  to  protect  her  coasts.  And, 
in  order  that  a  more  varied  and  diverse  view  should  be  afforded 
by  the  issue  then  raised  by  Lord  Salisbury,  I  supplemented  that 
response  by  collecting  in  my  capacity  as  a  journalist  the  views 
of  three  hundred  other  Irish- Americans  from  every  city  and 
state  in  the  Union.  My  inquiry  was  put  in  the  following  terms : 
'^Is  it  true  that  Irish- Americans,  to  gratify  feelings  of  revenge 
for  past  misgovemment,  would  now  frustrate  a  measure  of 
Home  Bule,  and  use  that  concession  as  a  vantage  ground  from 
which  to  assail  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  t " 

This  inquiry  was  addressed  to  ex-F^nianS|  to  members  of  the 
Olan-na-gael  Society,  to  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hi- 
bernians, to  men  who  had  invaded  Canada,  or  who  had  seen 
service  on  the  hillsides  in  Ireland,  the  desire  being  to  get  once 
and  for  all  a  calm,  well-considered,  and  conclusive  expression  of 
opinion,  a  written  record  and  a  free  and  unfettered  vote  of  the 
I>eople,  such  a  one  as  emanated  from  their  honest  minds  whUe  in 
a  condition  to  discjiss  such  a  burning  subject^  without  the  spur 
of  eloquence  or  the  disturbing  environments  of  a  national  con- 
vention. Now  what  was  the  character  of  the  responses  t  Here 
are  samples,  for  to  go  through  the  entire  list  would  be  a  repeti- 
tion.   A  prominent  business  man  wrote  this  denial : 

It  is  not  true.  Irish- Amerioans  are  anxious  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question,  and  for  an  opportunity  for  the  people  of  Ireland  to  live 
In  peaoe  with,  and  participate  in,  the  general  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Another  said : 

Irish-Americans  are  aiding  Ireland  to  secure  Home  Rule  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  having  them  relieved  from  a  condition  of  social  and  politi- 
cal degradation,  and  not  to  gratify  feelings  of  revenge,  or  to  indulge  in 
assaults  on  the  British  Empire  that  would  be  silly,  if  not  mischievous, 
and  would  retard  Ireland's  progress  under  the  most  favorable  govern- 
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ment.  Besides,  the  Irish  in  America  want  to  be  relieved  from  a  heavy 
drain  on  their  resources  in  having  to  assist  their  rack-rented  friends  in 
Ireland. 

A  well-known  political  leader  wrote : 

Whatever  hatred  Ireland  has  for  England  is  due  to  the  injustice  and 
misgovemment  of  the  latter  country,  and  this  hatred  has  been  gradually 
dying  out  since  the  English  people  have  evinced  a  disposition  to  do 
Ireland  Justice,  and  would  entirely  disappear  if  they  would  accord  to 
Ireland  Home  Rule.  Irish-Americans  (and  I  speak  as  one  of  them) 
would  certainly  not  be  so  unchristian  as  to  encourage  their  brethren  in 
Ireland  to  nurture  religious  or  racial  hatreds  toward  the  English  people. 

The  senior  guardian  of  a  Olan-na-gael  camp  wrote : 

Irish- Americans  hate  the  spirit  of  persecution,  religious  bigotry,  in- 
justice, and  tyranny,  that  has  marked  the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  Eng- 
land ;  in  so  far  as  that  spirit  is  upheld  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
they  hate  them  as  the  instruments  of  their  oppression.  If  they  give 
proof  of  their  desire  to  extend  justice  and  fair  treatment  to  Ireland,  the 
Irish  are  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ship and  amity  for  the  l)est  interests  of  both  countries. 

A  Hibernian  wrote  as  follows : 

I  have  spoken  with  many  men  of  Irish  birth  or  descent  since  I  received 
your  letter,  and  I  find  no  hatred  in  their  hearts,  no  treasured  ill-will, 
no  desire  for  revenge  secures  a  lodgment  there.  On  the  contrary,  we 
recognize  the  injustice  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  father  upon  the  son, 
and  our  motto  would  be  if  justice  was  done  to  *'  let  the  dead  past  bury 
its  dead." 

A  sonthem  editor^  who  was  the  president  of  an  Irish  society 
in  the  city  in  which  he  resided,  wrote : 

We  don't  hate  anything  British  merely  because  it  is  British,  but  be- 
cause the  words  stand  for  wrong  or  injustice  in  Ireland.  If  the  cause 
is  abolished  the  result  will  be  different.  You  cannot  continue  kicking 
a  man  all  the  time  and  expect  him  to  love  you ;  even  Homer,  whom  we 
rate  as  little  less  than  a  god,  bitterly  cursed  those  people  in  Qreece  whom 
he  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 

A  New  England  lawyer  wrote: 

To  say  that  any  civilized  people  to-day  hate  any  other  people  is  to 
speak  misleadingly.  Even  the  spirit  of  animosity  between  the  French 
and  Germans  is  not  a  personal  hatred.  A  Frenchman  doesn't  hate  a 
G^man,  nor  does  a  German  dislike  a  Frenchman  as  such.  There  is  be- 
tween their  respective  nations  a  feeling  of  rivalry  and  jealousy  credit- 
able to  neither,  but  the  element  of  personal  hatred  is  absent  fh)m  this 
international  attitude.    So  as  between  the  English  and  the  Irish,  the  die- 
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like  is  not  personal,  the  advocates  of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  do  not  hate 
the  people  in  England.  Irish-Americans  have  not  any  dislike  for  Eng^ 
lish- Americans.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Irish  and  Irish-Americans,  who 
are  believers  in  the  right  of  local  self-government,  are  only  opposed  to 
that  party  in  Parliament  which  denies  self-government  to  Ireland. 

An  honest  artisan  expressed  himself  thns : 

The  Irish- Americans  do  not  hate  the  British  people.  They  do  hate 
Toryism  and  all  that  it  represents,  and  yet  were  Toryism  to  be  the  in- 
strument of  justice  to  Ireland,  we  could  forgive  Toryism  and  forget  all 
its  cursed,  cruel,  and  dark  past. 

The  responses  so  cheerfnlly  made  upon  that  oocasioD  and  the 
article  into  which  they  were  embodied  were  either  noted  or  com- 
mented upon  approvingly  in  every  American  newspaper  with 
Irish  afiUiations  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco ;  and  in  no  case 
was  the  sentiment  which  brought  strongly  into  relief  the  exist- 
ence of  '^a  new  Ireland  in  America^"  seriously  dissented  from 
or  in  any  respect  repudiated.  This  was  important  as  showing 
by  implication,  at  least,  that  the  population  and  the  constitu- 
encies which  these  newspapers  represented  were  quite  satisfied. 

Have  the  views  of  the  Irishmen  changed  since  t  No.  What 
change  they  may  undergo  will  largely  depend  upon  the  policy 
of  the  Tories  within  the  next  two  years.  Irish- Americans  may, 
and  doubtless  do,  contemplate  a  change  in  the  event  of  a  stupid 
Tory  policy,  but  they  are  not  ready  to  go  back  upon  their  prin- 
ciples just  yet,  and  simply  because  one  party  has  gone  out  of 
office  in  England  and  another  has  come  in ;  and  probably,  in 
this  connection,  the  views  of  the  artisan  as  printed  above  come 
nearer  than  any  others  do  in  representing  the  present  temper  of 
Irish- Americans.  While  ^^  hating  Toryism  and  all  that  it  stands 
for,"  they  are  ready  even  to  make  ''common  cause"  with  Tory- 
ism if  it  rises  to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  The  views  of  these 
three  hundred  Irish- Americans,  obtained  without  any  devices  to 
inflame  the  understanding,  or  to  obtain  a  snap  judgment  while 
the  intelligence  was  on  the  wing,  are  worth  quite  as  much  as  those 
of  3,000  men  stimulated  by  the  fervid  oratory  of  a  Finerty,  or 
influenced  by  those  artistic  combinations  of  passion  and  of  brag- 
gadocia  which,  like  fireworks,  are  most  brilliant  and  captivating 
at  the  moment  of  explosion.    They  are  cordially  cheered  by  the 
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crowd  and  then  fall  to  the  earth  and  are  at  onoe  forgotten.  If 
the  oanse  of  Irish  freedom  conld  have  been  served  by  these 
devices  or  by  resolutions,  Ireland  would  long  since  have  be- 
come the  law  of  the  ocean  and  Britain  would  have  been 
crushed  into  the  dust  or  classed  with  the  dead  empires  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Oooked  resolutions,  in  America  at  least,  at  conventions  and 
public  assemblies  are  too  often  the  work  of  special  committees, 
and  they  but  faintly  reflect  what  is  termed  the  sense  of  the 
meeting. 

These  responses,  on  the  contrary,  represmit  Irish- America  in  a 
rational,  common-sense  attitude.  Say  these  three  hundred  men 
in  effect :  ^^  We  are  a  humane  and  civilized  people ;  if  justice  is 
done  to  Ireland  that  is  all  we  demand  and  we  shall  then  meet 
England  half  way.  We  do  not  hate  Englishmen."  In  contrast 
to  this,  say  the  self-constituted  siK>kesmen  of  this  Ohicago  con- 
vention :  ^^  We  tell  America,  France,  Bnssia,  and  every  possible 
friend  of  ours,  and  every  possible  enemy  of  England,  that  we 
are  not  in  this  fight  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years,  but  for  the 
war.  [Tremendous  cheering.]  We  say  to  TTnde  Sam,  if  yon 
want  to  inforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  are  at  your  back ;  to 
France,  go  and  seize  Egypt ;  to  Bnssia,  if  you  want  to  round  out 
your  possessions  in  the  East,  then  we  will  aid  you  to  capture 
India.  We  are  the  enemies  of  every  friend  of  England,  and 
the  friend  of  every  enemy  of  England,  and  we  want  to  drive  it 
home  and  nail  it  to  the  mast  until  the  death."  [Renewed  and 
tumultuous  applause  lasting  some  minutes.]  See  rei>orts  of  the 
speech  of  B.  M.  Finerty. 

A  free  translation  of  the  attitude  and  language  of  these 
Ohicago  Irishmen  would  be  something  like  this :  *' Despite  our 
many  years  of  residence  in  this  republic  and  all  the  sweetening 
influences  of  this  age  and  civilization,  we  are  still  avowed  and  un- 
disguised barbarians.  Our  only  passion  is  hate.  For  its  mere 
gratification  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  we  hold  dear — 
country,  life,  honor,  in  order  to  aid  any  possible  enemy  of  Eng- 
land— Mongolian,  Mohammedan,  or  Slavonic —  that  affords  us 
an  opportunity  to  get  even  with  our  hereditary  foe.     [Tremen- 
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dons  oheering.]  We  have  entered  upon  the  war  and  stand  ready 
to  be  hired  out  like  Hessians  to  any  foreign  power,  to  fasten 
slavery  upon  any  i>eopIe  or  to  farther  any  eanse,  we  care  not  how 
wrong  or  nnjost ;  to  pitch  onrselves  headlong  against  the  fella- 
hin  of  Bgypt,  or  the  Hovas  of  Madagascar,  or  the  tawny 
tenants  of  the  Orient,  merely  that  we  may  embarrass  Englandi 
keep  open  the  gaping  wounds  of  past  and  forgotten  ages,  and 
spill  onr  blood  in  a  war  profitless  to  onr  kinsmen  and  disastrous 
to  freedom.  [Renewed  applause.]  We  serve  notice  upon 
America  that  we  are  careless  of  her  sentiments  and  her  con- 
venience, and  upon  all  the  world  that  we  are  fanatics  and  fools, 
and  proudly  nail  at  the  masthead  this  symbol  of  our  folly,  to 
there  abide  and  remain  to  the  death."  Mr.  Finerty  might  as 
well  have  said  this  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect,  as  what  he 
actually  did  say. 

Now  I  submit  that  upon  the  face  of  it,  this  looks  like  the  lan- 
guage of  a  madman,  and  I  ask  to  be  believed  when  I  say  that 
Irishmen  approve  of  no  such  policy.  It  no  more  represents  the 
views  of  the  Irish  in  America  than  it  does  those  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain or  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  These  absurd  and  atrocious  senti- 
ments are  a  libel  upon  the  convictions  and  opinions  of  the 
average  Irish- American  i)eople,  who  are  quite  as  intelligent,  as 
refined,  as  Christian,  and,  I  will  add,  as  prudent,  as  any  other 
race  of  people  in  the  United  States.  Language  like  this  does 
not  hurt  England,  but,  like  a  boomerang,  it  hurts  the  people  in 
whose  interest  it  is  ostensibly  uttered.  It  is  Ireland  that  suffers ; 
it  is  the  character  and  good  name  of  her  people  that  are  assailed, 
and  it  is  in  their  behalf  that  I  thus  address  myself  to  the  ludi- 
crous spectacle  presented  to  us  at  Chicago.  I  ask  all  those  who 
may  do  me  the  honor  to  read  this  article,  not  to  heed  for  a 
moment  the  allegation  that  the  Irish  in  America  are  a  set  of 
fanatical  barbarians,  at  right  angles  with  the  drift  of  civilization, 
and  thirsting  for  the  disruption  of  the  British  Empire,  or  for 
the  humiliation  of  a  friendly  people,  who  have  only  within 
the  past  five  years  obtained  the  right  to  rule  themselves^  and 
have  ever  since  done  bravely  by  their  Irish  brethren. 

But  let  us,  as  the  chemists  would  say,  ascertain  the  specific 
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gravity  of  the  Chicago  convention.  Let  us  see  whether  even 
the  chairman's  speech,  which  was  militant  enough  in  tone  to  have 
been  punctuated  by  the  rattle  of  musketry  instead  of  by  harmless 
and  senseleBS  cheering,  was  endorsed  by  the  body  in  whose 
name  he  spoke.  Turning  to  the  returns  of  the  convention,  we 
find  that,  while  the  call  declares  that  ''all  Irish- American 
military,  benevolent,  athletic,  social,  religions,  and  literary 
organizations  that  favor  the  independence  of  Ireland"  were 
invited  to  send  delegates  in  the  proportion  of  one  delegate  to 
every  fifty  members,  that  several  delegates  came  from  Pennsyl- 
vania whom  the  Chicago  papers  say  were  ''  in  favor  of  moral 
suasion."  These,  we  are  told,  were  denied  admittance  by  those 
who  were  running  things,  and  that,  early  in  the  first  session,  the 
convention  split  in  two  nearly  equal  parts  when  the  question  of 
their  admission  came  to  be  voted  upon — ^a  fact  that  would  indi- 
cate that  no  inconsiderable  body  of  those  assembled  inside 
either  sympathized  with  the  position  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gates, or  stood  by  their  ''moral  suasion"  principles.  Having 
regard  to  the  fire-eating  character  of  the  address,  this  vote 
must  have  been  terribly  discouraging  to  the  few  leaders  who 
hoped  to  commit  the  convention  to  the  raising  of  *' a  standing 
army "  within  the  United  States.  Now  since  there  were  only 
six  hundred  delegates  in  the  convention,  it  follows  that  if, 
instead  of  one  half  the  convention,  the  entire  number  of  dele- 
gates had  been  unanimous  upon  the  first  test  vote,  then  the  total 
constituency  represented  would  only  amount  to  3,000  men  all 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

By  actual  enrollment,  the  number  of  active  members  in 
revolutioniAry  Irish  societies  was  in  1894  a  total  of  about  4,000 
men,  1,000  of  whom  probably  sympathized  with  the  views  of 
the  convention,  though  sending  no  delegates  at  all.  The  gross 
number  of  active  men  in  the  United  States  who  favor  independ- 
ence being,  say,  4,000,  when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  in 
the  United  States  10,000,000  of  Irishmen — including  under  this 
term  those  of  Irish  extraction — ^it  will  be  at  once  seen  how 
absurd  is  the  assumption  that  even  this  convention,  had  all 
been  a  unit  for  physical  force,  could  represent  anything  but  the 
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most  infiaitesimal  fraction  of  the  Irish- American  population. 

Bat  the  convention  was  anything  bat  favorable  to  the  purposes 
of  its  manipulators.  For  what  further  evidence  do  we  find  in 
this  direction  t  In  the  first  place  they  threw  out  the  resolution 
about  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Again,  one  of  its  first  acts,  also, 
after  hearing  the  chairman's  oration,  was  to  appoint  a  sub- 
committee to  formulate  a  platform.  This  committee  was  not 
selected  by  the  general  body  of  the  delegates,  but  limited  to 
selections  made  by  five  members  on  the  motion  of  a  man  who 
was  believed  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  manipulators,  and  here 
again  the  general  body  of  the  convention  came  into  collision 
with  the  inside  ring  and  protested  their  own  right,  and  not  that 
of  a  caucus,  to  name  the  committee  on  platform,  thus  pushing 
the  motion  to  a  vote  with  practically  the  same  results  as  before. 
Again,  therefore,  the  convention  divided  into  physical  force  and 
moral  suasion  sections.  But  the  manipulators  also  won  by  a  few 
votes,  and,  by  this  time,  they  were  thoroughly  scared  at  having 
won  two  apparent  victories,  neither  of  which  was  really  a  tri- 
umph ;  particularly  as  they  knew  that  several  states  had  sent  no 
delegates,  but  were  represented  by  local  '*  dummies  "  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention,  a  man  who  resided  many  years  in  Chicago 
being  ^^  proxy''  for  Nevada  and  another  a  ^'  proxy"  for  Canada. 

Well,  the  committee  on  platform  and  principle  was  at  length 
selected,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  lawyer  as  chairman,  one 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  extreme  wing.  The  convention 
met  in  the  forenoon  of  September  24,  and  some  indication  of  the 
radical  differences  of  opinion  which  were  developed  in  com- 
mittee about  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  resolutions  may  be 
gathered  from  the  three  days'  session  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  frame  four  resolutions  and  a  platform  of  something  less 
than  1,000  words,  ordinarily  one  hour's  work  for  a  capable 
man.  There  is  nothing  which  shows  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
vention more  than  this  circumstance,  except  that  while  the 
movement  was  floated  upon  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  who  had  signed  the  call  for  the  convention,  the  names  of 
only  a  dozen  are  reported  as  taking  sufficient  interest  to  follow 
up  the  work  which  they  initiated. 
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The  convention  was  really  rnn,  or  rattier  attempted  to  be  rnn, 
by  a  St.  Lonis  lawyer,  and  by  the  editors  of  two  rerolntionary 
I>aperSy  one  in  New  York  and  the  other  in  Ohicago.  Bnt  these 
men,  thongh  ample  to  manipolate  the  body,  were  not  sufficient 
to  sign  the  call  or  gather  the  members  into  the  convention  room. 
Again,  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the  state  of  Illinois — the  home 
of  the  notorioos  Triangle — supplied  nearly  400  out  of  the  600 
delegates  present,  so  that  the  number  of  diseased  centers,  out- 
side of  Chicago,  seems  therefore  few  and  far  between. 

The  contrast  between  Chairman  Finerty's  blood-curdling 
address  and  the  mild  and  cooing  phraseology  of  the  platform  is 
most  striking,  thus  showing  conclusively  that  the  stand  taken  by 
the  chairman  was  almost  as  pointedly  rebuked  by  the  committee 
as  Mr.  Finerty  had  .previously  been  by  Mr.  Davitt  in  1886.  In- 
deed, the  resolutions  and  the  platform  do  little  more  than  call  for 
the  liberation  of  the  dynamiters,  for  belligerent  rights  for  Cuba, 
and  recommend  young  Irishmen  to  devote  a  iK>rtion  of  their 
valuable  time  forming  amateur  rifle  companies,  and  the  balance 
in  acquiring  a  well-grounded  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language 
of  Fin  McCool. 

The  platform,  as  might  have  been  expected,  went  through  the 
convention  with  a  rush.  There  was  nothing  in  it  which  par- 
ticularly appealed  to  any  one,  and,  instead  of  discussion  of  the 
platform  and  declaration  of  principles,  the  delegates  being  tired 
out  upon  one  hand,  and,  as  a  local  paper  says,  '^Svengalized" 
on  the  other,  the  last  Irish  gathering  in  aid  of  physical  force 
collected  specially  from  the  backward  or  extreme  centers  of  the 
country,  was  really  a  rebuke  to  its  promoters  and  quite  an 
unexpected  confirmation  of  the  policy  of  parliamentary  action. 
The  worst  that  the  platform  indicated,  and  the  nearest  approach 
of  the  convention  to  adopting  Mr.  Finerty's  belligerent  i>olicy, 
was  to  reeoho  the  old  adage  about  England's  difficulty  being 
Ireland's  opportunity,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Irishmen  to 
create  that  opportunity,  whatever  that  may  mean.  In  short, 
the  convention  was  laoghed  at  by  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  in 
which  it  was  held,  and  ended  in  proposing  to  fight  Bngland  by 
commencing  war  upon  the  pockets  of  the  '^friends  of  Ireland,'' 
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by  proposiDg  to  transport  a  large  body  of  them  fh>m  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  to  the  sand  danes  of  Mexico,  or  to  the 
leper-stricken  regions  of  Hawaii. 

Were  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  the  sagacious  editor  of  the  London 
Times  himself  a  member  of  this  real  estate  syndicate,  and 
his  object  was  to  depopalate  the  United  States,  or  imitate  the 
action  of  Cromwell  in  shipping  Irishmen  to  the  Barbadoes  and 
other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  he  conld  not  have  devised  a 
more  crafty  or  more  far-reaching  project  for  the  farthering  of 
his  diabolical  ends.    Says  one  Chicago  paper  : 

For  a  oonvention  that  had  no  program  mapped  out,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  Bmootbly  managed  meetings  that  have  taken  place  in  this  city 
for  many  years. 

Says  another  Chicago  paper,  whose  editor  mnst  have  been 
straggling  with  himself  in  order  to  keep  a  serions  face : 

A  NOVEL  PLAN  FOR  FREEINO  IRELAND. 

The  *' Irish- American  Bepublie  Association"  proposes  to  organize  a 
real  estate  syndicate  as  the  first  step  to  the  liberation  of  Ireland.  The 
first  step  is  to  get  up  a  stock  company  with  from  ten  million  to  twenty- 
five  million  shares,  which  are  to  be  sold  at  a  dollar  apiece  to  Irishmen, 
or  to  the  friends  of  Ireland. 

This  money  is  not  to  be  fooled  away  or  stolen.  In  order  that  this 
may  not  happen  those  who  handle  it  will  be  required  to  give  **good 
and  sufiQcient  l>ond."  This  is  an  infallible  recipe  against  financial  dis- 
aster. .  .  .  Some  of  the  money  will  be  expended  in  building  a  navy 
to  fight  England's  and  the  rest  in  arming  and  equipping  a  million 
Irishmen  and  landing  them  on  the  shores  of  Ireland.  Their  strong 
arms  will  do  the  rest,  and  the  green  flag  will  float  over  Dublin  Castle. 

Easy  and  simple  as  this  syndicate  plan  may  seem,  it  did  not  catch 
the  fancy  of  the  members  of  the  Irish  convention  in  session  here. 
Probably  they  thought  it  would  take  too  long  a  time.  They  may  have 
doubted  whether  many  Irishmen  would  go  to  South  America  or 
Mexico  at  the  suggestion  of  some  real  estate  speculators. 

In  reference  to  this  Mexican  land  scheme,  I  happen,  forta- 
nately,  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  government  of  Mexico 
is  jnst  now  most  anxions  to  get  Irish  settlers,  and  has  made 
sach  representations  to  the  government  of  Lord  Salisbnry  as 
woald  be  likely  to  tempt  settlement  in  the  anpopalated  regions 
of  that  coantry.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  also  most  heartily 
disapproves  of  any  transportation  of  Irish  Catholics  to  Mexico^ 
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partly  becaose  it  is  believed  that  that  country  is  upon  the  brink 
of  a  serious  revolution  to  place  Prince  Augustin  de  Iturbide  on 
the  throne  of  Maximilian,  of  whom  he  is  the  heir ;  and  partly 
because  the  climatic  conditions  of  those  regions  proposed  for 
settlement  are  such  as  Irishmen  could  not  long  endure.  The 
Mexican  government  will,  I  know,  give  the  most  favorable 
conditions  to  5,000  families,  free  lands,  free  transportation,  and 
immunity  from  taxes  for  a  long  term  of  years.  But  why  should 
Irishmen  desirous  of  leaving  the  tlnited  States  for  Mexico  put 
their  money  into  this  syndicate,  when  they  can  obtain  better 
advantages  from  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  or  get  in 
on  the  ground-floor  by  writing  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  at 
Mexico  City  t  Now  if  the  Irish- American  Bepublic  Association 
can  obtain  these  rock-bottom  advantages  from  Mexico,  if,  in 
fact,  they  can  become  landlords  free,  gratis,  as  the  saying  goes, 
and  at  the  same  time  raise  $25,000,000  here,  why  clearly  there 
is  a  bonanza  in  this  land  scheme — for  'Hhe  Irish- American 
Bepublic  Association."  But  where  is  the  patriotism  t  Where 
does  Ireland  or  Irishmen  come  in  t 

And  so  far  as  raising  a  million  of  men  or  a  navy  is  concernedi 
the  venture  is  a  snare  in  view  of  the  following  distressing  cir- 
cumstances. Some  years  ago  there  was  a  sloop  called  the  ChUnare 
equipped  and  fitted  up  in  New  York  by  the  Glan-na-gael  Society 
that  was  destined — well,  to  blow  England  up  into  the  clouds. 
She  was  a  small  tramp  sloop  about  89  feet  long  and  something 
like  160  tons  burden  ;  but,  according  to  the  representations  and 
the  descriptions  given  nightly  in  the  camps  about  her  sea-going 
capacity,  the  Minotaur^  or  the  Iron  Duke^  or  the  BeUerophon  was 
simply  not  in  it  with  the  OtUnare.  She  was  said  to  be  fitted  out 
with  the  most  destructive  machinery,  and  first  a  sum  of  $50,000, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  and  subsequently  a  sum  of  $35,000  was 
voted  from  the  funds  of  these  ^'friends  of  Ireland"  in  order  to 
send  her  triumphantly  to  sea.  The  members  of  the  camps  ex- 
pected great  things  from  the  Ovlnarey  and  several,  I  am  told, 
of  the  more  enthusiastic  patriots,  used  regularly  to  scan  the 
newspapers  in  the  hope  of  reading  that  Westminster  Abbey 
or  Windsor  Castle  was  looking  far  more  picturesque,   going 
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ekywards,   than  reposing  in  stately  grandeur  on  terra  firma. 

Bat  they  were  radely  undeceived.  One  fine  morning  not  very 
long  ago  they  read,  instead,  in  the  newspapers  a  four-line  dis- 
patch, saying  that  the  QuLnare  had  herself  sunk  in  a  gale  off  the 
<M>ast  of  Florida.  The  little  dispatch  was  of  no  importance,  for 
the  general  public,  but  for  the  honest  and  deluded  victims  of 
Irish  hate  for  England,  the  paragraph  had  a  terrible  significance. 
It  represented  their  hard-earned  money  lost,  and  when  they  read 
later  on  that  the  sloop  upon  which  they  had  expended  $85,000 
was  valued,  cargo  and  all,  by  Lloyd's  underwriters,  at  $11,000, 
their  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  But  more  humiliating  still, 
they  ascertained  that  there  was  never  a  gun  put  into  her  hold, 
that  she  was  not  really  intended  for  any  such  purpose  as  repre- 
sented, and  that,  horror  of  horrors,  she  was  carrying  not  dyna- 
mite to  London,  but  good  ripe  bananas  from  the  West  Indies  for 
the  New  York  trade.  In  other  words,  somebody  was  drawing 
money  for  repairs  and  seamen  for  the  Ovlnarej  and  she  was  earn- 
ing money  also  in  trade.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  last  naval  ex- 
pedition to  free  Ireland.  Such  is  the  present  prosperous  looking 
Mexican  land  scheme.  And  such,  it  may  be  parenthetically 
observed,  is  the  latest  '* sensible  and  aggressive"  alleged  Irish 
movement  launched  at  Chicago. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  as  one  who  knows 
Ireland  well  and  all  classes  of  its  i)eople,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  freeing  Ireland  by  force  of  arms,  that  if 
the  American  people  were  even  to  permit  such  an  army  as  is 
now  proposed  to  be  raised,  that  the  Irish  i>eople  themselves 
would  arm  to  resist  their  landing  there.  I  remember  another 
expedition  to  Ireland  many  years  ago.  It  originated,  I  am 
reliably  informed,  in  a  jamboree  in  New  York  Oity,  and  some 
young  and  enthusiastic  souls  went  on  board.  There  was  a  certain 
leader  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  expedition.  When  the 
vessel  got  outside  the  Narrows,  a  pugnacious  fellow  jumped  upon 
a  beer  barrel,  remarking  to  the  captain:  ^^Be  jabers,  I 
know  how  to  take  command  as  well  as  you,"  and  leveling  a 
revolver  at  his  head  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  that  was  .to  land 
arms  upon  the  Irish  coast  was  sent  into  the  forecastle,  and  the 
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matmy  raged  more  or  lefls  on  the  voyage  acrosB  the  AflantiGi.. 
One  man  was  killed  instead  of  the  hated  Saxon,  Mid  his  body 
was  put  ashore,  discovered  by  the  Irish  coast  gnards,  and  the- 
channel  sqnadron  chased  the  sloop  and  her  owners  so  hot  and 
hard  that  they  were  forced  npon  the  rocks  and  nearly  lynched 
by  the  i>eople.  It  was  the  best  stroke  of  good  fortune  they  had 
ever  seen  in  their  lives  the  day  they  received  the  shelter  of  a- 
British  prison.  Snch  was  the  welcome  which  these  expeditions 
obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  people,  and  snch  was  the  fate 
of  the  Chikuire^  as  the  last  naval  venture  to  fool  Irish- Americans- 
under  guise  of  freeing  Ireland  by  force  of  arms. 

But  apart  from  the  obvious  impossibility  of  getting  honest- 
men  to  lead,  and  earnest  and  disciplined  followers,  there  i» 
another  difficulty,  namely,  the  men  who  now  talk  so  glibly  about 
fighting  England  in  Ireland  have  first  to  reckon  with  the  Irish 
I)eople  themselves.  They  have  access  now  to  every  avenue  of 
advancement  furnished  by  the  British  service  quite  as  much  as 
have  Englishmen.  This  idea  of  fighting  England  is  a  fake  and 
a  humbug.  It  is  as  Sbiel  well  said,  ^^  a  brilliant  fancy,"  and  as 
Mr.  Andrew  Oamegie  has  well  shown,  the  Irish  question  has 
now  assumed  a  shape  where  it  concerns  Americans  fully  as  much 
as  it  does  Qreat  Britain. 

The  offer  to  raise  a  Hessian  army  presupposes,  if  those  who 
project  it  know  what  they  mean,  that  besides  fighting  the  Irish 
people  in  Ireland,  they  would  also  have  to  fight  Americans. 
Trade  has  burned  away  every  barrier  of  hate  between  the  Irish 
and  the  British  i>eoples,  and  when  we  scan  them  closely,  the 
quarrels  of  Ireland  and  her  alleged  hatred  of  England  are  very 
much  like  those  that  sometimes  take  place  between  the  members 
of  the  same  family.  They  best  understand  each  other.  Astheven* 
erable  author  of  '^  Qod  Save  Ireland  "  has  happily  written  : 

*  "  The  powers  of  hell  cannot  prevent  two  nations 

From  being  friends  when  once  they  wish  it  so. 

The  work  of  Qod  even  now  is  fast  progressing, 
Old  feuds  are  dying,  ancient  hatreds  cease, 

And  the  two  isles  grow  ready  for  the  blessing 
Of  equal  Freedom  and  eternal  Peace.'' 

Thomas  Bubkb  Grant. 


AN  ECONOMIC  FAILURE 

BT  B.  M.  BURCHABD. 

THE  attempt  of  the  distlBgamhed  political  economist,  Prof. 
Bichard  T.  Ely,  to  deal  with  <^Hard  Times,'"!'  a  qnestioD 
wholly  within  the  boundaries  of  his  particnlar  department  of 
•science,  was  an  utter  fidlure*  While  full  of  interesting  foots  in 
r^^ard  to  the  phenomena  of  hard  times^  it  did  not  point  out  the 
underlying,  the  efficient  cause,  or  suggest  any  remedy  which  in 
his  judgment  even  might  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  artist  to  delineate  the  features  of  hard  times^  it  is  the  task 
of  a  true  economiBt  to  discover  our  mistakes  and  show  the  path 
of  wisdom. 

The  term  political  economy  conveys  so  vague  an  idea  to  most 
minds  that  it  may  be  well  to  define  the  term  and  describe  the 
thing  which  it  represents.  All  economy  is  one ;  it  is  manage- 
ment The  primitive  economist  is  the  woman  at  the  head  of  the 
household ;  all  our  ideas  on  the  subject  are  discussed  from  this 
picture.  Domestic  economy  is  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold by  the  woman.  Political  economy  is  the  management  of 
public  affidrs  by  men.  Whether  our  public  economy  is  so 
wretchedly  bad  because  men  have  it  in  exclusive  control  I  will 
not  now  stop  to  consider,  but  here  is  certainly  food  for  reflection. 

Economy  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  Public  economy, 
Judged  by  any  true  standard,  is  always  bad.  In  the  domestic 
economy  of  a  well-managed  household,  the  income  is  made  the 
most  o^  the  house  and  grounds  are  kept  neat  and  in  good  repair, 
the  table  is  supplied  with  suitable  variety  of  well-cooked  food, 
the  children  are  dean,  well-mannered,  and  neatly  dressed,  in- 
structed in  household  duties^  respectful,  and  obedient  All  are 
treated  justly  and  their  varied  wants  supplied  with  considerate 
-care. 

*A  paper,  entitled  **  Hard  Times,"  pnblisbed  In  the  Chicago  IrUerior  of  Deoember 
J8,  UJM,  oy  Prolbaor  Rlohard  T.  Ely. 
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A  good  political  economy  would  present  the  connterpart  of 
this  picture  in  the  state.  Every  citizen  would  have  some  wealth* 
producing  industry  convenient  to  his  hand,  and  his  efforts  would 
be  stimulated  by  the  certainty  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  labor. 
The  strong  would  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  the  weak.  None  would 
be  permitted  to  accumulate  great  wealth,  none  forced  into  a  con- 
dition of  abject  poverty.  The  children  of  the  state  would  be 
cared  for.  They  would  be  fed,  clothed,  educated,  trained  to  in- 
dustry and  economy,  furnished  with  employment  when  of  suit- 
able age,  and  permitted  the  development  of  all  their  powers. 
There  would  be,  first  order,  then  justice,  followed  by  prosperity 
and  peace. 

Such  would  be  the  fruit  of  a  wise  political  economy.  I  leave 
the  reader  to  judge  if  we  have  anything  of  the  kind.  Whenever 
men  are  ready  to  confess  that  a  wise  political  economy  is  impos- 
sible, it  will  be  incumbent  upon  them  to  summon  to  their  aid 
those  noble  women  who  realize  the  idea  of  a  wise  economy  in 
our  homes,  and  they  should  make  the  confession  or  mend  their 
ways  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Such,  then,  is  political  economy,  and  Mr.  Ely  is  a  distinguished 
professor  of  the  science.  As  such,  his  attention  is  called  to  the 
condition  of  the  people,  some  of  them  rolling  in  wealth  incon- 
ceivable and  lapped  in  luxury  indescribable,  while  multitudes 
are  buried  in  poverty  equally  inconceivable  and  plunged  in 
misery  equally  indescribable.  They  are  destitute  of  work,  of 
food,  of  clothes,  of  shelter,  of  education,  of  hope,  and  of  sym- 
pathy. They  are  the  prey  of  the  strong,  who  take  advantage  of 
their  helplessness  to  work  them  on  starvation  wages  or  cast  them 
aside  at  will.  Their  children  are  growing  up  into  brutehood. 
The  young  men  by  the  million,  from  lack  of  work,  are  becoming^ 
of  necessity  paupers  and  criminals,  and  the  young  women  are 
doing  even  worse.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  a  multitude  of 
others  which  I  will  not  pain  the  reader  by  mentioning,  Professor 
Ely  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  our  economy,  but  he  affirms 
that  the  UmeB  are  hard.  The  times  hard  I  What  are  the  times  t 
The  times  are  the  providential  dispensations  of  the  Almighty. 
This  is  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.    This  is  the 
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boasted  land  of  liberty^  a  land  of  unexampled  fertility  and 
boundless  resources,  a  land  where  the  seasons  never  vary^  the 
douds  never  forget  to  pour  down  their  rain,  and  the  sun  is 
punctual  to  his  appointed  time  ;  a  land  where  the  crops  never 
fail,  where  the  storehouses  are  never  big  enough ;  a  land  of 
abundance,  whose  surplus  will  feed  half  the  world  and  whose 
only  regret  is  that  it  cannot  get  the  contract  for  feeding  the  rest 
It  is  also  a  land  where  natural  calamity  is  almost  unknown* 
War,  earthquake,  and  pestilence  do  not  visit  our  shores. 

And  these  are  the  hard  times.  I  protest  against  this  defama- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  this  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  men. 
There  never  was  before  such  good  times.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  race  was  so  much  of  all  earthly  good  within  easy 
reach  of  humanity.  Times  are  hard  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
the  good  things  of  life ;  we  are  troubled  with  a  superabundance* 

If  the  times  were  hard  they  would  be  hard  for  all  alike,  just 
as  when  the  weather  is  bad  it  is  bad  for  all.  The  times  are  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  those  independent  of  daily  toil.  Never 
would  wealth  buy  so  much  luxury  as  now  in  these  hard  times  of 
the  working  people.  The  times  are  not  hard  when  the  multi- 
tudes are  robbed  to  make  luxury  for  the  rich  ]  it  is  the  hearts  of 
men  that  are  hard. 

There  are  in  this  land  of  ours  a  large  dass  of  comfortable 
people;  these  people  are  comfortably  off  in  respect  to  this 
world's  goods,  they  are  comfortably  clothed,  fed,  and  housed  f 
they  belong  to  our  churches  and  have  a  comfortable  assurance 
that  in  addition  to  all  the  good  things  of  this  life,  heaven  is  also 
their  own.  This  class  has  also  professors  of  political  economy 
and  editors  of  newspapers  who  are  well  paid  to  contribute  to 
its  comfort  \  and  nothing  is  more  comfortable  than  to  be  assured 
upon  the  high  authority  of  editors  and  professors  that  we  have 
a  right  to  be  comfortable  because  we  are  doing  our  whole  duty^ 
have  fairly  earned  the  felicity  enjoyed,  and  that  the  misery 
which  recedes  and  hides  from  our  comfortable  presence  is  some- 
thing for  which  we  are  in  no  wise  responsible,  being  due  to  that 
providential  dispensation  known  as  ''hard  times." 

The  man  who  told  in  the  ears  of  King  David  the  little  story  of 
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the  ewe  lambs  and  ended  with  the  terrible,  ^^Thon  art  tbe 
man,"  was  not  in  the  pay  of  the  king  \  those  who  destroy  the 
peaoe  of  the  oomfortable  by  thmsting  unpleasant  tntth  apon 
them  mnst  ever  bear  their  own  charges. 

Professor  Ely,  as  a  teacher  of  the  old  ^stem  of  political 
-economy,  cannot  be  expected  to  destroy  the  fonndation  upon 
which  has  been  reared  his  fame  and  fortune.  Like  the  un- 
fortunate theologians  of  a  generation  ago,  he  is  forced  by  the 
necessities  of  his  situation  to  teach  doctrines  abhorrent  to  the 
-common  sense  of  mankind.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more 
pitiful  confession  of  incapacity  to  deal  with  the  vital  issue  of 
the  time  than  is  presented  under  the  title  of  ^'Hard  Times," 
and  as  proof  of  the  allegation  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
article  in  question ;  space  here  will  warrant  but  a  few  brief 
•quotations. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  is  the  following : 

Yet  the  statement  that  the  cause  of  hard  times  is  proBperlty,  para- 
doxical as  it  seems,  has  a  large  element  of  truth  in  it  and  suggests  one 
line  of  fruitful  thought. 

What  a  contemptible  juggling  with  words  is  this,  ''prosperity 
the  cause  of  hard  times"  I  And  yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  is  true,  although  the  professor  forbears  the  illustration. 
When  robbery  is  being  done  the  prosperity  of  the  robbers  is 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  hard  times  of  the  victims.  One 
of  the  finest  examples  of  hard  times  caused  by  prosperity  is 
presented  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  Jericho  and  fell  among  thieves.  We  learn  that  the  thieves 
upon  this  occasion  had  a  very  prosperous  time  of  it^  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  hard  times  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  traveler.  The  same  truth  has  a  more  recent  illustration  ;  it 
is  upon  a  larger  scale,  however,  and  therefore  less  striking  to  the 
'Seuooo. 

The  trading  class  of  the  United  States  have  for  years  hired 
the  working  class  at  altogether  inadequate  wages  and  have  thus 
gathered  to  themselves  the  surplus  products  of  labor  until  their 
hands  are  full  and  there  is  no  one  to  sell  them  to.  This  is  a 
speculators'  prosperity.    Having  gotten  too  much  and  being 
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unable  to  sell  it,  they  cannot  longer  make  a  profit  upon  even 
starvation  wages ;  so  the  worker  Is  nnhired  and  his  hard  times 
are  due  to  the  prosperity  of  the  speculators. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  working  people  spend  all  their 
wages  in  buying  the  products  of  their  own  labor ;  were  their 
wages  larger  they  would  buy  more,  and  were  they  large  enough 
they  would  buy  and  consume  all  that  they  produce,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  surplus,  no  stopping  of  production,  no  idleness,  no 
hard  times.  The  ^'hard  times,"  then,  of  the  working  class  is 
caused  by  the  prosperity  of  the  speculating  dass,  and  the  means 
to  this  end  is  a  ^stem  of  political  economy  which  promotes  and 
legalizes  robbery  on  a  universal  scale. 

The  modem  instance  is  slightly  diflTerent  from  that  of  the  man 
found  by  the  Gtood  Samaritan,  but  the  way  that  the  priest  and 
the  Levite  pass  by  on  the  other  side  is  singularly  alike  in  both 
cases,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  modem  worker  differs 
from  that  of  the  ancient  traveler  (and  he  may  have  been 
seeking  employment)  only  in  this,  that  the  Gtood  Samaritan,  so 
prominent  a  figure  in  the  one  case,  is  sadly  wanting  in  the 
other.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  this  fruitfhl  suggestion  of 
Professor  Ely's,  that  prosperity  causes  hard  times,  and  also  to 
remember  just  how  it  is  done. 

A  little  further  on  he  says  : 

Material  prosperity  means  abundance  of  material  goods,  but  our 
present  hard  times  have  been  preceded  and  accompanied  by  larger 
yields  of  wheat,  com,  and  other  agricultural  products  more  largely 
than  ever  before. 

The  profteaor  forgets  to  mention  that  it  is  not  the  possession 
of  these  immense  crops  that  oonstitntes  the  poverty  of  the 
husbandman,  Aif  hatrd  fimet,  but  the  fiMst  that  he  is  forced  to  part 
fh>m  them  without  just  recompense  for  his  toil — ^this  is  the 
hardmesif  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  times  while  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  our  system  of  political  economy,  which  is 
such  as  to  beggar  the  producer,  according  to  the  professor's  own 
showing,  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  propitiousness  of  the 
times.  Still  we  have  not  a  word  of  criticism  of  our  economy ;  it 
is  so  much  easier  to  arraign  the  Almighty ;  he  never  talks  back 
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or  withholds  a  salary.  It  would  be  an  nnoomfortable  task  to  tell 
the  speculators  who  have  gotten  these  immense  crops  that  there 
was  a  direct  and  positive  connection  between  the  poverty  of  the 
workers  and  the  wealth  of  the  speculators,  due  to  the  robbery  of 
one  by  the  other ;  it  is  not  a  service  for  which  they  would  be 
wiDing  to  pay. 
We  are  also  told  : 

It  is  true  that  men  may  be  obliged  to  go  hungry  because  too  much 
food  has  been  produced,  and  to  go  unclothed  because  too  much  cloth- 
ing has  been  manufactured. 

We  must  remember  that  these  are  the  words  of  a  political 
economist  who  has  no  &ult  to  find  with  this  kind  of  economy. 
Let  us  try  to  imagine  the  good  housewife  saying  to  the  clamor- 
ing, starving  children :  ^^  Beally,  the  cupboard  is  so  full  that  I 
cannot  feed  you,  and  you  must  upon  no  account  help  yourselves ; 
the  attic  is  so  full  of  clothes  that  I  cannot  get  into  it  to  bring  you 
some ;  this  distressing  over  muchness  threatens  to  be  our  ruin." 

If  there  is  anything  on  record  more  ezasperatingly  brutal  than 
this  message  of  the  political  economist  to  the  robbed  and  starv- 
ing toiler,  that  his  excessive  labors  and  immense  production  are 
the  efficient  cause  of  his  want,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  day  to  know  where  to  find  it 

Again  we  are  told,  ^' And  it  is,  as  just  seen,  only  profitable 
production  that  can  enable  us  to  avoid  hard  times."  The  ^'  hard 
times"  represent  the  condition  of  the  producer;  they  occur 
whenever  he  is  not  permitted  a  profit  on  his  labor.  That  is 
natural  enough,  but  why  does  the  producer's  profit  &il  t  Simply 
because  the  whole  speculating  class  is  a  unit  to  deprive  him  of 
it^  and  our  system  of  political  economy  is  such  as  to  leave  him 
at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  This  is  the  plain  and  simple  truth, 
and  Professor  Ely  does  not  suggest  that  the  system  be  changed 
at  all,  for  it  is  very  comfortable  to  the  class  which  he  represents. 
He  even  declares,  ^^  There  is  no  panacea  for  hard  times,  but  by 
working  along  different  lines  we  may  have  mitigation  and  im- 
provement." 

This  '^  working  along  different  lines "  is  a  happy  expression. 
If  I  have  robbed  a  man  of  five  dollars  and  proiKNse  to  keep  it,. 
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there  is,  of  ooarse,  no  i>aiiacea  for  his  hard  timee.  If  I  have 
decided  not  to  do  the  one  thing  that  would  restore  prosperity  to 
him,  then  I  most  ^'work  along  different  lines^"  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  else  to  do,  and  I  must  hope  for  '^mitigation  and 
improvement" ;  to  lend  him  a  quarter  and  give  him  a  pair  of 
old  shoes  would  probably  accomplish  some  mitigation  of  his 
sufferings  and  be  an  improvement  of  his  condition* 

Our  system  of  political  economy  robs  the  toiler  of  his  profltSy 
making  the  times  good  for  the  speculator  so  long  as  there  is  any- 
thing left  to  steal,  and  very  hard  for  the  worker,  especially  when 
he  has  litUe  left  to  lose.  We  are  informed  by  the  highest 
authority  that  there  is  no  panacea  for  this  condition.  Bight  here 
I  assert  that  this  statement  is  fiJse,  foolishly,  wickedly,  abomi- 
nably fidse,  and  the  man  who  utters  it  will  live  to  see  itdisproved 
if  he  doesn't  die  before  his  time.  We  can  just  as  easily  as  not 
stop  robbing  the  producer  when  we  will,  but  we  are  not  likely  to 
do  so  in  the  face  of  such  teaching  as  the  professor  of  political 
economy  gives  us. 

Given  two  simple  conditions  and  the  ''hard  times"  of  Pro- 
fessor Ely  are  rendered  impossible.  These  two  conditions  are 
wholly  within  our  power  and  so  manifestly  just  that  the  with- 
holding of  them  covers  us  with  disgrace,  and  but  for  the  hard- 
ness of  our  hearts,  with  shame  and  confiision.  The  first  is  that 
every  worker  be  permitted  to  work.  What  a  stupendous  act  of 
condescension  upon  the  part  of  society  to  grant  such  a  simple 
request,  to  assure  such  a  natural  right  If  we  can  succeed  in 
raising  our  magnanimity  to  the  point  of  letting  every  poor  devil 
work  that  wants  to,  then  are  we  called  to  but  one  other  heroic 
effort^  and  that  is  to  give  him  the  net  proceeds  of  his  labor,  not 
stealing  one  bit  of  it  on  any  pretext  whatever.  When  we  shall 
have  so  adjusted  our  political  economy  that  these  primitive  acts 
of  justice  shall  be  done,  it  will  be  found  that  a  panacea  for 
"hard  times"  has  been  found  and  applied,  and  we  can  then 
forbear  ''working  along  other  lines,"  as  there  will  be  no  need  of 
the  mitigations  of  sophistry,  of  the  improvements  of  charity. 

We  are  finally  told  that  "  anything  which  will  increase  general 
purchasing  power  is  urged  as  one  of  the  chief  remedies"  ;  and 
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as  a  means  of  inoreasiDg  general  pardhasing  power  the  profess^n* 
snggests  tbe  '' elevation  of  the  massesy"  ^'better  ednoational 
fiBMdlities,"  ^^  safer  institutions  for  savings,"  ^Mnheritanoe  laws 
calculated  to  disperse  property,"  and  ^ improved  labor  organiza- 
tions." Everything  seems  to  be  mentioned  except  an  increoMe  of 
wages.  It  wonld  have  been  interesting  had  the  professor  ex- 
plained jnst  how  better  saving  institutions  and  the  like  would 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  a  iKX>r  man  whose  wages  re- 
main the  same.  The  power  of  a  workingman  to  purchase  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  his  product  which  he  is 
allowed  to  retain ;  it  can  be  neither  more  nor  less,  and  whatever 
^^ elevation"  he  gets  will  follow,  not  precede,  his  increase  of 
wages.  People  are  not  elevated  in  the  social  scale  by  the  mere 
groundless  expectation  of  m(»e  wages.  Besides,  it  is  not  a 
'^ general  increase  of  purchasing  power"  that  we  want,  but  a 
specific  increase  on  one  side  and  a  specific  decrease  on  the  other, 
a  decrease  of  the  speculator's  and  an  increase  of  the  worker's 
purchasing  power — ^in  shorty  an  inauguration  of  justice  and  a 
restitution  of  spoil. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  the  in<»ease  of  the 
worker's  purchasing  power  must  be  largely  at  the  expense  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  speculator.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  products  of  labor  constitute  the  toML  of  purdiaring  power j 
and  that  this  power  will  be  exercised  by  the  worker  in  case  he 
possesses  the  goods,  or  by  the  speculator  in  case  he  succeeds  in 
getting  them  away  from  him. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  economist  that  the  single  means  of 
efBdcting  exchanges  open  to  the  worker  is  that  of  trade  by  means 
of  money ;  that  he  is  as  rigorously  prohibited  from  using  any 
other  exchange  tool  as  ever  was  the  black  slave  from  the  use 
of  the  spelling  book.  By  this  ^stem  of  trade  is  the  worker 
forced  to  part  with  his  product  to  the  trading  class,  who  give  him 
pieces  of  paper  for  it,  which  other  traders  will  take  for  other 
goods ;  and  when  he  has  sold  and  bought  again,  so  cunningly  is 
the  scheme  managed,  that  the  profit  of  his  labor  has  slipped 
through  his  fingers  and  gone  to  another.  Over  against  his  moun- 
tain of  labor^another  rears  an  equal  mountain  of  wealth,  and  it 
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is  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  political  eoonomist^  standing  smiling 
by,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  specnlators,  to  assure  him  that  this  is 
just  the  right  thing,  that  his  labor  is  really  suooessftd  only  as  it 
appears  in  the  wealth  of  the  other  man. 

It  is  singular  how  things  change.  Within  the  memory  of 
some  of  us  it  used  to  be  gravely  argued  that  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  worker  was  slarery.  This  has  all  passed  away,  but 
the  similar  tones  of  another  voice  tell  us  that  the  natural  con- 
dition of  the  worker  is  ^^hard  times.''  I  wonder  whai  is  the 
difference  between  hard  times  and  slavery  anyway  t  This  is  a 
point  upon  which  a  workingman  unaccustomed  to  make  fine 
distinctions  is  liable  to  become  confused. 

It  is  a  thankless  task  to  exhibit  evils  that  may  not  be  cured 
and  a  useless  one  to  declaim  against  them  without  showing  just 
how  they  may  be  removed.  That  something  is  radically  wrong 
in  our  i^ystem  of  political  economy  is  apparent,  for  our  economy 
uses  the  best  of  times  and  the  fairest  of  opportunities  only  to 
degrade  the  migority  of  the  people,  and  upon  the  virtual  slavery 
of  the  working  dasB  rear  uni>aralleled  monuments  of  wealth  and 
luxury  to  fortunate  or  unscrupulous  speculators.  This  condition 
cannot  be  changed  without  discomfort  to  the  comfortable  dass. 
I  have  now  nothing  to  say  to  politicians  or  political  parties.  I 
address  those  comfortable  people  who  have  a  oonsdencey 
although,  as  Artomus  Ward  once  said  of  his  presence  of  mind, 
they  do  not  always  have  it  with  them.  I  charge  this  comfortable 
dass  with  maintaining  a  system  of  political  economy  which  is 
simply  infamous  and  by  means  of  which  they  ffttton  upon  the 
life-blood  of  their  fellows.  I  ex];>ect  to  arouse  their  indignation, 
to  put  them  upon  their  defense,  and  to  exhibit  them  defenseless. 
They  are  taken  red  handed,  with  the  stolen  goods  in  their  posses- 
sion. All  the  wealth  of  the  land  is  in  their  hands,  yet  they  did 
not  create  it^  and  the  beggared  workers  who  did  create  it,  are 
they  not  on  every  hand,  and  are  not  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions being  made  everywhere  to  keep  them  from  starving  until 
the  spring,  when  it  is  hoped  that  more  wealth  may  be  wrung  out 
of  their  labort 

Our  ^stem  of  political  economy  is  built  upon  tiiie  foundation 
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of  production  and  diatribntion  by  trade,  or  private  speculation. 
It  Is  a  system  that  does  not  permit  of  production  for  use,  but 
only  for  speculation ;  that  does  not  permit  of  distribution  for 
the  benefit  of  the  worker,  but  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  specu- 
lator. Workmen  are  forced  to  starve,  waiting  for  the  speculator 
to  become  sure  of  his  profit 

By  the  firuit  of  the  tree  is  the  tree  known,  and  by  this  test  our 
economy  is  infamous.  So  long  as  trade  remains  the  sole  channel 
of  distribution  the  good  and  the  bad  are  alike  forced  to  use  it, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  thing  itself,  as  exemplified  in  its  typical 
examples,  is  a  compound  of  all  the  meaner  impulses  of  human 
nature.  Shylock  demanding  his  pound  of  fiesh  is  the  monu- 
mental type  of  the  perfectly  developed  trader ;  Bhylock  getting 
his  pound  of  fiesh  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  our 
economy.  How  many  pounds  of  fiesh  do  you  supjKNse  have  been 
lost  by  the  pale  and  haggard  millions  of  our  working  people  t 
We  have  improved  on  the  methods  of  Shakespeare's  time  and 
can  now  get  the  pound  of  fiesh  without  shedding  one  drop  of 
blood.  The  sweaters  have  learned  the  secret,  and  in  all  our 
great  cities  they  ply  their  trade  while  the  agonized  cry  of  their 
victims  goes  up  to  heaven  alongside  the  worship  of  our 
churches.  Do  the  comfortable  people  of  our  cities  ever  think 
how  uncomfortable  it  must  be  to  one  who  from  above  takes  in 
the  whole  scene  at  a  glance,  this  compound  of  luxury,  misery, 
and  hyiKXsrisy  t  Among  the  possibilities  of  the  Infinite  must  be 
the  capacity  for  infinite  disgust  The  plea  that  we  did  not  know 
the  system  to  be  thus  loaded  will  avail  us  no  longer.  Our 
political  economy  is  not  a  providential  affior,  but  exclusively  a 
matter  of  our  own  management;  the  poverty,  misery,  and 
degradation  of  our  fellows  are  of  our  own  doing. 

We  must  have  a  ftindamental  change  of  system ;  the  bane  of 
the  old  is  speculation,  and  it  must  be  left  out  of  the  new.  The 
effecting  of  exchanges  is  the  substance  of  a  political  economy 
and  the  doing  of  it  by  speculation  produces  the  evils  which  we 
deplore.  It  remains  for  us  to  put  in  motion  an  exchange  system 
free  from  speculation.  This  does  not  call  for  any  interference 
with  trade  or  any  abolition  of  speculation,  but  only  the  deliver- 
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anoe  of  the  worker  from  the  power  of  the  trader  by  affording 
him  independent  facilities  for  exchanging  his  products.  Here 
he  is  powerless.  Jnst  here  is  where  he  is  robbed.  The  speculator 
handles  the  goods  and  absorbs  the  profit  The  exchange  of 
the  products  of  labor  other  than  by  means  of  trade  calls  for  a 
safe  custody  for  the  goods  and  a  currency  of  exchange^  and  it 
wdoes  not  require  anything  beyond  this.  We  can  provide  the 
worker  with  these  indispensable  elements  of  freedom  by  simple 
act  of  Oongress  whenever  we  choose ;  they  can  be  gotten  in  no 
other  way,  being  beyond  the  power  of  cooperative  effort. 

Beform  begins  with  the  calling  of  things  by  their  right  names, 
and  the  hard  work  of  it  is  done  when  the  things  are  recognized 
by  the  new  names.  Chattel  slavery  was  tolerated  as  an  ^'  indus- 
trial system"  but  as  the  ^'sum  of  all  villainies"  it  had  to  go. 

Men  must  either  steal  a  livingi  have  it  given  to  them,  or  work 
for  it  To  those  who  must  work  for  a  living,  the  work  is  the 
living.  If  such  are  not  free  to  work  they  are  not  free  to  live ; 
they  are  slaves.  Our  working  people  generally,  then,  are 
slaves ;  our  political  economy  is  a  system  of  slavery,  and  those 
who  profit  by  cheap  labor  are  the  beneficiaries — the  slave- 
holders. Slavery  is  not  a  self-limiting  disease  of  the  sodal 
organism,  but  a  rottenness  in  the  bones  that  inevitably  destroys 
the  life  unless  eradicated  by  moral  or  physical  force.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  race  of  slaves  ever  freed  themselves.  The  con- 
dition of  slavery  is  one  ill  calculated  to  develop  a  knowledge  of 
freedom  or  a  capacity  to  attain  to  it ;  its  tendencies  are  all 
toward  brutality.  A  freeman,  a  man  capable  of  defending  his 
rights  and  improving  his  condition,  is  one  a  long  way  removed 
from  the  slave ;  he  is  the  product  of  centuries,  not  of  proclama- 
tions. 

For  the  benefit  of  political  economists  I  submit  a  few  simple 
propositions,  which,  if  not  recognized  as  being  a  part  of  the 
present  system  of  economy,  may  be  ascribed  to  a  newer  and  a 
better  one : 

1.  Men  are  able  to  employ  themselves  whenever  and  so  long 
as  they  can  sell  the  products  of  their  labor  promptly  and  at  a 
&ir  price. 
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2.  Men  are  able^  willing,  and  anxioos  to  oonsome  as  mnoh  as 
ihey  prodnoe  by  their  labor. 

3.  Exchange  is  the  essential  footer  in  a  specialised  ^stem  of 
indastry,  and  an  efficient  exdiange  system  will  enable  each 
worker  to  oonsome  as  mnch  as  he  prodnoeSi  or  the  inll  net 
product  of  his  labor. 

4.  The  exchange  of  the  products  of  labor  among  the  different 
workers  upon  an  equitable  plan  is  the  equivident  of  a  sale  for 
cash  and  at  a  foir  price. 

These  four  propositions  are  the  basis  of  the  system  of  political 
economy  known  as  '^foir  exchange,"  and  the  only  inference  that 
can  be  drawn  from  them  is  that  foir  exchange  is  the  solution  of 
the  labor  problem  and  the  emancipation  of  the  worker. 

^^ There  is  no  panacea  for  hard  times"  (in  our  political 
economy),  says  Professor  Ely  most  candidly  and  most  tmly ;  but 
there  is  one  just  outside,  and  the  name  of  it  is  jusUoe.  If  we 
can  be  influenced  by  no  higher  considerations,  then  a  due 
regard  for  our  own  political  salvation  should  induce  us  to  open 
the  door  and  take  it  in. 

R   M.   BUBOHABD. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  CITIZEN  AND  THE  MUNICIPALIH, 

BT  WILLIAM  D.  MAXON,  D.D. 

THB  Ohristian  ia  a  good  dtaasen,  and  a  good  citiaseii  cares  for 
the  good  estate  of  his  city.  The  city  is  the  citizen's 
larger  home.  The  Christian  loves  to  have  his  family  home 
bright  and  beantifnl,  a  place  of  safety,  cnltnre,  and  happiness 
for  his  children,  and  of  social  refreshment  for  his  friends.  So 
also  should  the  Christian  feel  with  reference  to  his  larger  home, 
the  city.  He  should  love  to  see  it  well  ordered,  well  disciplined* 
with  noble  laws  earnestly  promulgated,  justly  administered,  and 
happily  obeyed;  with  many  ftilly  equipped  schools,  libraries, 
picture  galleries,  lecture  courses,  pleasure  grounds,  parks,  with 
streets  well  paved,  cleaned,  and  lighted,  with  an  abundance  of 
respectable  housings  for  the  daily  wage- workers,  and,  in  all  this,, 
a  constant,  intelligent,  and  active  r^^ard  for  the  public  healthy 
both  moral  and  physical.  The  Ohristian,  and  by  the  Christian 
I  mean  the  self-respecting  citizen,  would  have  all  good  things  in- 
creased, and  all  evil  things  diminished  which  *  effect  the  welfare^ 
of  his  city,  and  make  it  a  better  or  a  worse  place  for  himself  his^ 
&mily,  and  his  fellow-citizens  to  fulfil  their  earthly  life.  But  in 
this  world  good  things  do  not  lie  ready-made ;  nor  are  they  to 
be  had  for  the  asking.  Oood  things  have  to  be  achieved.  They 
are  the  result  of  the  serious,  hopeM  thought  and  self-sacrifice 
of  those  who  believe  that  good  things  are  worth  having.  And 
no  citizen  can  hope  to  have  his  dty  well  ordered  for  the  finest 
public  welfare,  unless,  with  others  of  like  mind,  he  will  de- 
vote himself  to  the  city's  cause ;  and  for  him,  professing  to 
have  an  interest  in  his  city,  I  know  no  finer  counsel  than  these 
words  of  that  fine  American,  James  Bussell  Lowell :  ^^The  only 
conclusive  evidence  of  a  man's  sincerity  is  that  he  gives  him- 
self for  a  principle.  Words,  money,  all  things  else,  are  com- 
paratively easy  to  give  away ;  but  when  a  man  makes  a  gift  or 
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his  daily  life  and  praotioey  it  is  plain  that  the  trath|  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  taken  possession  of  him.''  So  the  citizen  who  be- 
lieves in  his  city  most  live  for  his  city.  He  dare  not  thinly  dis- 
gnise  his  own  self-interest  by  a  pretended  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city.  He  dare  not  for  any  mere  selfish  consideration  en- 
courage and  sustain  nn worthy  men  or  dangeroos  methods  in  mn- 
nidpal  affairs. 

Most  of  those  who  read  this  article,  I  dare  say,  have  serioosly 
considered  the  problem  of  onr  American  city,  and  have  read 
what  things  are  said  and  done  concerning  the  mnnicipal  man- 
agement of  such  cities  as  New  York,  Buffalo,  Oincinnati,  St 
Louis,  Chicago,  San  Francisco — ^things  which  constitute  the  prob- 
lem which  the  Ohristian  citizen  is  now  more  and  more  urgently 
called  to  the  help  of  solving.  In  every  one  is  the  same  weari- 
some tale  of  official  complicity  with  vice  and  crime,  the  same 
dangerous  conspiracy  between  law-breakers  and  the  officers 
•elected  and  paid  to  enforce  the  laws— due  often  to  the  insensate 
introduction  of  party  politics  into  municipal  affedrs,  and  to  the 
yet  more  insensate  indifference  of  the  citizens  to  municipal 
honor  and  efficiency. 

As  good  citizens  of  this  great  American  city  of  Pittsburg  we 
might  well  wish  the  same  tale  could  not  be  told  of  her.  But  for 
some  time  it  has  been  a  matter  of  common  notoriety,  and  more 
recently  of  open  accusation,  that  Pittsburg  is  not  behind  her 
sister  cities  in  municipal  corruption  and  in  official  complicity 
with  vice.  It  is  not  i>OBSible  for  our  citizens  to  ignore  the  grave 
charges  of  two  of  our  magistrates  against  the  subordinates  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety.  For  the  fair  name  of  Pitts- 
burg these  charges  must  be  openly  proved,  or  else  just  as  openly 
declared  to  be  false.  These  magistrates  must  be  shown  to  be 
either  public  benefactors,  or  else  foul  slanderers  of  the  fome  of 
Pittsburg.  Either  the  magistrates  or  the  i>olice  must  go,  if  the 
honor  of  Pittsburg  shall  remain. 

But  consider  in  general  the  serious  problem  of  the  American 
city.  All  our  cities  are  rapidly  growing.  The  Old  World  with 
-every  ship  is  sending  crowds  of  immigrants  who  settle  chiefly 
in  the  cities,  while  also  the  country  districts  are  fast  being  de- 
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populated  to  increase  the  city.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  ratio 
of  population  from  1880  to  1890  shall  continue  till  1920,  the 
city  will  contain  upward  of  ten  millions  more  than  the  country. 
The  dty  is  the  place  of  the  people^  the  center  of  varied  in- 
terestSy  of  larger  advantages,  of  greater  culture )  yes,  and  the 
city  has  many  more  pitiless  pitfiedls  for  the  unwary  or  venture- 
some, and  so,  the  greater  need  of  municipal  vigilance  and  recti- 
tude. Larger  privileges  bring  larger  responsibilities  and  duties. 
The  city  is  called  to  make  itself  not  simply  an  attraction,  but  a 
school  and  a  home  of  the  best  citizenship^the  protector  and 
stimulator  of  the  best  American  manhood.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  municipal  management  of  our  cities,  what  do  we  findf 
We  find  what  Mr.  Bryce,  the  English  statesman-historian,  ob- 
served, that  ^'  the  government  of  cities  is  the  one  conspicuous 
failure  of  the  United  States."  The  cities  are  under  the  domin- 
ion of  partisan  or  personal  politics.  A  non-partisan,  that  is,  an 
independent^  large-minded,  morally  resolute,  public-spirited 
man  is  now  almost  unheard  of  as  at  the  head  of  municipal  af- 
fairs. Indeed,  somewhere  I  saw  that  returns  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  cities  show  only  one  independent  or  non-i>o- 
litical  mayor.  What,  then,  with  too  rare  exception,  are  our 
American  mayors  f  They  are  either  political  bosses,  or,  more 
commonly,  complacent  vassals,  placed  in  office  by  political 
bosses  who  pledge  them  first  to  partisan  or  personal  ends  before 
suffering  them  to  consider  how  they  might  administer  the  city 
for  the  honor,  comfort^  and  culture  of  her  citizens.  And  thus 
we  find  that^  when  partisanship  comes  first  and  the  dty  second, 
there  is  no  interest  of  the  dty  which  is  not  forced  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  greed  of  the  i>olitician.  Public  schools,  the  public 
health,  the  public  improvements,  the  matter  of  the  excise,  the 
a^ustment  of  taxes — all,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  injured 
in  their  effidency  or  just  administration  by  the  high-handed  and 
often  ignorant  interference  or  cynical  indifference  of  the  politidan. 
Yet  there  is  something  more  grievous,  the  most  hopeless  of  all ; 
and  that  is  the  encouragement  and  support  too  readily  given  to 
dangerous  politidans  by  dtizens  of  quite  eminent  respectability. 
Why  is  itt    Is  it  because  munidpal  politics  are  so  mixed  with 
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State  and  general  politioB  that  the  respectable  citizen  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  good  name  of  his  city  and  the  welfare  of  his  feUow- 
oitizens  for  the  snccess  of  party  principles  which  he  approves, 
and  which  have  a  decided  bearing  npon  his  private  business  t 
Is  it  this!  Is  it  something  better  or  worse  tiian  this!  It  is  a 
question  for  the  respectable  citizen  to  answer  in  the  sight  of  his 
own  conscience  and  before  his  growing  children,  who  certainly 
cannot  help  being  inflaenced  by  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  offi- 
cial honor  which  prevail  in  the  city. 

Bnt  this  is  an  old  story,  forever  recorring.  Its  very  £amiliarity 
with  many  breeds  for  it  contempt  Chiefly  as  the  time  of  dec* 
tion  draws  near  the  old  controversies  arise,  and  confosion  is- 
worse  confounded.  Then  the  i>olitical  atmosphere  seems  sur- 
charged with  insincerities  and  counter  misrepresentations.  The 
conflicting  partisan  press  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  in> 
dependent  citizen  to  get  at  the  truth  with  respect  to  candidates. 
Not  uncommonly  a  small  band  of  ardent  reformers,  radical  in 
their  righteous  zeal  and  lofty  in  iheir  scorn  of  political  methods, 
imperiously  call  upon  all  men  who  love  their  souls  to  dare  the 
devil,  and  vote  for  some  truly  good  man  who  is  more  moral  than 
partisan.  But  while  they  cry  aloud  and  spare  not  in  the  public 
haU,  the  politicians  are  out  in  the  wards  '^ fixing"  the  German 
vote,  the  Irish  vote,  the  Italian  vote,  and  when  election  is  over 
the  city  once  more  is  the  prey  of  the  spoiler.  NeverthdesB,  it 
would  seem,  this  result  could  not  be  without  the  respectable 
citizen  being  a  partner  to  his  own  shame. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  not  the  preponderance  of  bad  citizens, 
but  rather  the  divisions  and  the  indifference  of  good  citizens.  It 
has  been  observed  that  *Mn  Brooklyn  when  all  those  who  de- 
sired a  good  government  united,  they  elected  Mr.  Seth  Low  and 
had  a  good  £ity  government;  but  when  his  administration 
ended,  the  union  of  citizens,  which  had  secured  his  election, 
ended  also,  and  with  the  division  of  the  citizens  along  party 
lines  there  came  back  into  power  the  self-seeking  politician.'' 
Granting  that  in  every  city  of  considerable  strength  the  self- 
respecting  citizens  outnumber  the  irresponsible  ones,  what  boots 
it,   if  the  irresponsibles  are  all  united  under  their  political 
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-captaiiifl,  and  the  self-respecting  are  divided  among  themselyes  f 
The  politicians  know  how  to  keep  their  followers  in  line,  bat  the 
«elf-respecting  citizens,  seeking  occasionally  to  bring  about  a 
good  along  an  individual  line,  or  by  some  quite  impracticable 
way  which  causes  divisions,  virtually  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
«nemy.  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  than  the  children 
of  light  The  friends  of  good  government  too  often  grasp  for 
an  ideal|  and  dutch  only  the  air ;  while  the  politicians,  reach- 
ing down  to  get  votes,  get  votes  and  the  spoils.  Then  they 
make  merry  with  the  children  of  light 

But  more  than  divisions  among  the  self-respecting  citizens,  the 
fundamental  cause  of  our  municipal  evils  i&  the  lack  of  a  high 
sense  of  public  responsibility  and  civic  pride.  Our  abler  men, 
those  most  capable  of  governing,  seem  to  be  willing  to  lose  hold 
upon  the  reins  of  government  We  are  a  money-making  people. 
Our  capable  and  energetic  citizens  are  immersed  in  splendid 
business  enterprises^  which  take  so  much  time  and  thought  as  to 
leave  them  little  opportunity  and  less  disposition  to  display 
•civic  virtues.  As  things  are  they  can  scarcely  afford  to  display 
such  virtues,  and  so  they  lightly  permit  men  with  whom  politics 
is  a  trade  both  to  manipulate  party  and  to  control  the  city.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  the  singular  regulation  of  Solon  which  pro- 
<daimed  a  man  dishonored  and  disfranchised  who,  in  a  civil  dis- 
pute, Blood  aloof  and  took  no  part  on  either  side ;  and  that  with 
the  Oreeks  the  word  tdt^-Hi^j  that  is,  idto^  meant  a  man  who 
<»red  nothing  for  the  public  interests. 

Now,  what^  if  any,  i&  the  remedy  for  our  present  day  munici- 
pal distress!  It  i&  easy  to  theorize^  but  where  is  the  practical 
remedy  f  It  is  also  easy  enough  to  answer  that  all  good  citizens, 
who  desire  good  government  without  regard  to  party,  should 
unite  to  place  capable,  honest,  public-spirited  citizens  in  the 
mayor's  and  alderman's  chair  at  each  recurring  election.  That 
it  what  we  want — ^what  we  always  say  we  want  How  is  it  to  be 
brought  about  f  Shall  the  political  party  be  quite  ignored  and 
relief  be  sought  in  the  choice  of  extra-party  men — the  best  avail- 
able t  That  is  the  cherished  aim  of  the  pure  and  simple 
idtizens^  movement,  which  indeed  is  ocoasiMiaUy  successful,  but 
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generally  fails  for  a  lack  of  largely  diffused  public  spirit  and 
dvic  pride ;  and  beoaose  the  majority  of  citizens  are  intrenched 
behind  party  lines.  Let  ns,  howeyer,  not  too  readily  decry 
party.  Party  professedly  stands  for  principle,  and  good  prin- 
ciples are  always  to  be  maintained.  Bnt  do  the  principles  of 
either  of  oar  great  political  parties  countenance  bad  goyemment 
of  a  city  f  Do  they  sustain  a  public  official  in  blocking  progress, 
or  in  running  for  purely  personal  and  partisan  ends  the  great 
common  interests  of  the  city  upon  which  largely  depend  public, 
physical,  and  moral  health  f  Have  these  principles  no  standing 
judgment  against  official  complicity  with  vice,  no  standing 
condemnation  upon  conspiracies  against  law,  justice,  and  the 
common  rights  of  the  people!  We  may  not  malign  either 
political  party  by  claiming  that  its  principles  do  not  aim  at  just 
and  efficient  government  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  at 
large.  Therefore  the  trouble  is  not  with  party,  it  is  with 
partisanship ;  not  with  the  principles  of  any  party,  but  with 
the  look  of  principle  in  the  politicians  whom  the  citizens  suffer  to 
control  the  party.  And  so  the  remedy  lies  with  the  citizens. 
They  may  have  what  they  want — good  government  with  enforce- 
ment of  reasonable  laws,  and  with  a  just  regard  to  the  rights 
and  needs  of  every  citizen,  whether  rich  or  i>oor ;  or  they  may 
have  what  they  are  indiflTerent  to— a  bad  government^  knowing 
no  right  of  the  citizen  which  it  would  respect,  and  no  need  of 
the  citizen  which  it  would  supply  in  the  face  of  the  self-interest 
of  those  with  whom  politios  is  business.  The  remedy  lies  with 
the  citizen,  ignorance  and  crime  cannot  in  the  long  run  hold  up 
against  intelligence  and  virtue.  The  universe  is  constructed  in 
the  interest  of  law  and  order,  and  its  bounties  were  freely 
bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  people  of  whatever  condition ;  and 
in  all  fairness  it  must  be  said  that  for  lack  of  flair  and  fine^ 
administration  of  any  city,  the  chief  responsibility  rests  with 
the  citizens  who  know  the  good  and  deny  it^  who  have  the  power 
to  do  good  and  weakly  permit  the  evil  to  prevaiL 

But  there  is  something  more  practical  than  this.  The  Ohris- 
tian  citizen,  indeed,  will  have  a  hard  task,  if  he  tries  just  to  ex- 
hort men  into  self-respecting  citizenship.    Nor  may  he  hope  for 
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anything  permanent  from  a  Senate  investigating  committee. 
That  is  goody  but  it  is  not  sufficient  Notwithstanding  the  Lezow 
investigation  of  New  York,  the  caose  of  reform  in  that  metropo- 
lis is  likely  to  have  only  a  temporary  lease  of  life.  Parkhnrst 
and  Boosevelt^  strong  men  as  they  are,  will  have  their  day  and 
cease  to  be ;  bnt  municipal  cormption  will  go  on  foreveri  unless 
the  people,  stirred  in  conscience  and  enlightened  in  mind,  shall 
rise  in  their  majesty  and  stop  it  And  this  is  neither  visionary 
nor  remote.  There  is  a  practical  remedy  which  may  be  ever  at 
hand  and  steadily  applied.  This  remedy  is  civic  education. 
Let  the  light  come  in  upon  the  darkened  mind,  and  lo,  the  heart 
lifts  itself  up  toward  the  better  things.  Let  the  ignorant  citizei> 
who  now  blindly  follows  some  persuasive  political  leader  only 
get  into  his  mind  the  sense  of  his  worth  as  a  man  and  a  citisen, 
and  he  will  no  longer  be  a  slave.  The  plain  duty,  then,  for  the 
intelligent  and  able  citizen  is  to  provide  education  in  things- 
municipal  for  the  people.  In  every  city  there  should  be  a  Civic 
Society,  composed  of  the  progressive,  public-spirited  men  with- 
out regard  to  party,  whose  duty  would  be  to  get  and  keep  the 
light  full  on  municipal  matters ;  which  from  time  to  time  would 
issue  reliable  statements  to  the  public  upon  the  exact  condition 
of  the  city's  treasury,  the  excise,  the  tax  register,  the  public 
schools,  the  police  board,  the  health  board,  etc. ;  which  would 
distribute  plain  literature  inculcating  civic  virtue  and  public 
spirit,  telling  also  the  city's  history,  marking  its  achievements 
in  the  past,  pointing  out  its  present  excellencies  and  its  possible- 
future  improvement  This  Oivic  Society  also  would  hold  public 
meetings  at  which  some  man  from  abroad,  well  qualified  as  a 
successful  city  governor,  would  address  citizens  upon  the  privi- 
leges and  duties  of  citizenship.  Moreover,  this  Civic  Society 
would  have  a  fund  of  its  own,  not  simply  to  meet  expenses,  but, 
when  need  called,  to  pursue  an  aggreesive  policy  with  respect  ta 
the  actual  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  to  bring  the  violators  Uy 
a  speedy  and  just  punishment  Yet  the  law-and-order  feature* 
would  be  only  a  minor  one  in  the  society.  Its  chief  and  per- 
sistent aim  would  be  to  educate,  enlighten,  and  enlist  as  many 
citizens  as  possible  into  the  cause  of  the  city.    It  would  be  a 
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large,  broad  sooietyy  haying  no  ^^  fads,"  bat  an  intelligent^  patri- 
otic pnrpose.  It  wonld  not  be  a  society  of  the  rich  only.  It 
would  not  be  a  society  of  one  class.  Its  doors  wonld  be  wide 
open.  The  one  qualification  for  membership  would  be  a  sincere 
attachment  to  the  welfare  of  the  city,  and  a  willingness  to  do 
some  service  for  the  dty.  The  sooner  such  societies  are  largely 
multiplied,  the  better ;  for  unless  the  fiMat-increasing  foreign  popu- 
lation shall  be  educated  to  know  what  a  truly  noble  and  uplift- 
ing thing  it  is  to  be  a  free  citizen  of  an  American  city  our  future 
will  be  quite  beyond  control. 

And  so  the  Ohristian's  duty  to  the  city  is  plain,  pressing,  and 
practical.  Because  he  is  a  Christian,  he  is  a  good  citizen  and 
desires  the  largest  good  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  Touched  with 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  established  upon  his  divine  principles 
of  progress,  he  realizes  that  the  aim  of  life  is  to  acquire  a  better, 
a  truer,  a  higher  life.  And  when  he  views  himself  as  a  citizen, 
living  with  his  family  and  friends  in  a  particular  city  still  under 
the  impress  of  the  Christy  he  realizes  that  the  aim  of  dtizenship 
is  to  acquire  a  better,  a  truer,  a  higher  citizenship,  yet  not  for 
iiimself  alone,  but  for  all  his  fellow-citizens. 

William  D.  Maxok. 
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A  ikpartment  devoted  to  notes  and  commenU  ooneeming  affairs  ofin^ 
tereat  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  oitizenB,  Oommtmioationa  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  aovemmental  and 
social  conditions,  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  Municipal  JR^orm, 
Good  Qovemment,  Law  ana  Order,  and  similar  organizations,  in^ 
eluding  ethical  ana  reliaious  efforts  for  the  promotion  qf  good  dt^ 
tensh^,  are  especially  invited. 

SOCIAL  ORDER.  A  Lesson  in  Autbuism.— In  the  February  num- 
ber of  The  Akbbioan  Magazine  of  Ctviob  Edward 
B.  Payne  presented  an  interesting  and  hopeftd  picture  of  "Altruria," 
the  latest  altruisUe  colony.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  not 
what  he  anticipated.  The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  September  2S 
says :  "  A  number  of  Berkeley  gentlemen  have  been  experimenting 
on  the  theory  of  altruism.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Bev.  Edward 
B.  Payne,  Allen  V.  Morse,  J.  C.  Aiken,  and  C.  S.  Preble  a  colony  was 
planted  at  Mark  West,  in  Sonoma  County,  but  its  growth  was  not  at- 
tended with  the  success  anticipated.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the  short 
time  allowed  for  the  experiment  the  colony  did  not  become  self-sup- 
porting, but  the  several  leaders  do  not  agree  upon  the  precise  causes  of 
Adlure.  So  fkr  as  the  leaders  aro  concerned  it  is  a  two-to-two  proposi- 
tion. Mr.  Payne  and  Mr.  Morse  attribute  the  failure  to  non-essential 
oonditions,  while  Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  Preble  find  the  cause  in  generate 
human  nature.  '  Human  nature,'  says  Mr.  Aiken, '  is  yet  too  imperfect 
for  altruism.'  Men  will  not  work  their  best  except  when  they  work 
for  themselves.  The  tsuci  which  Mr.  Aiken  found  demonstrated  in  the 
Mark  West  exi)eriment  has  often  been  demonstrated  in  other  localities. 
It  illustrates  the  old  adage  that  a  child  must  creep  before  it  can  walk. 
Between  the  intense  self-seeking  of  ordinary  life  at  the  present  day  and 
the  subordination  of  self  which  altruism  requires,  or  rather,  which 
constitutes  altruism,  there  is  a  wide  distance.  Whether  the  two 
points  are  irreconcilable  or  only  difficult  of  approach  to  each  other,  is 
not  yet  ftilly  determined.  A  number  of  men  taken  out  of  the  self- 
seeking  crowd  of  workers,  trained  in  theory  and  practice  to  look  out 
for  themselves,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  develop  in  a  year  the  spirit 
that  teaches  that  in  working  for  the  public  good  we  are  working  most 
wisely  for  ourselves.  There  is  a  very  general  conviction  that  Mr.  Aiken 
is  right  in  his  mental  diagnosis  of  the  average  man,  but  the  hope  of 
humanity  lies  in  the  possibility  that  he  is  mistaken.  A  reasonable  de- 
gree of  success  in  life  is  attained  by  such  effort  that  any  relaxation  of 
that  eflbrt  seems  ft^tal  to  the  person  or  the  community  that  allows  itself 
the  luxury  of  relaxation.  Yet  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  what  the 
world  calls  success  is  an  attainment  much  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
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happiness.  The  grind  on  the  masses  living  l>elow  the  line  of  equality 
is  so  sharp  and  unremitting  that  courageous  men  who  perceive  the  end 
close  by  are  rather  glad  than  grieved.  To  borrow  a  phrase  of  the  day, 
they  have  had  enough.  The  reg^ret  they  feel  at  the  close  arises  rather 
from  affection  for  those  who  will  be  left  behind  than  from  fear  of  what 
is  l>eyond.  Whether  an  altruistic  colony  shall  ever  become  a  financial 
success  or  not,  such  distractions  from  the  ordinary  bent  of  things  will 
do  good.  They  will  set  people  to  thinking,  and  perhaps  to  hoping, 
that  life  Is  not  the  barren  gift  it  seems  to  be  to  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  people.  It  is  not  that  work  is  wearing— that  the  necessity  of  work 
ia  an  obstacle  to  happiness — but  that  the  average  man's  ability  to  work 

provides  so  little  of  the  things  that  make  life  enjoyable." 

.... 

Japanese  in  California.— Japan,  with  territory  not  quite  equal 
in  area  to  that  of  California,  has  a  population  of  41,000,000  people,  with 
wages  averaging  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  day.  California  has  a  popula- 
tion of  only  1,200,000,  with  wages  for  unskilled  labor  averaging  from 
91.60  to  $2.00  a  day.  In  California  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of 
Japan  and  it  costs  a  Japanese  only  $20  to  change  his  residence.  These 
facts  lead  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  to  anticipate  an  unwelcome 
addition  to  the  population  of  California,  with  results  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  wage-earners,  unless  Immigration  is  restricted.  Labor 
Commissioner  Fitzgerald,  of  California,  reports  that  Japanese  laborers 
can  now  be  hired  in  that  state  for  fh>m  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  day.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Fresno  grape-raiser  reports  that  he  will  pay  such 

laborers  $1.60  a  day,  but  cannot  secure  them  ! 

•    •    •    • 

State  Supervision  of  Municipal  Offioers.— In  an  able  article 
in  the  annals  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Prof.  J. 
B.  Commons  (A.  I.  C),  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  suggests  that 
state  municipal  boards  be  established,  with  power  to  review  the  acts  of 
municipal  officers.  He  proposes,  for  example,  a  board  be  established^ 
composed  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  and  auditor,  by  virtue  of 
their  offices,  and  from  six  to  ten  unsalaried  citizens.  In  equal  numbers 
from  the  two  political  parties— one  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
each  year  for  terms  of  from  six  to  ten  years.  Its  administrative  work 
should  be  done  by  salaried  experts.  The  duties  of  the  board  would  be 
supervisory ;  it  should  have  no  power  to  discipline,  suspend,  or  remove 
officers,  but  should  make  recommendations  to  the  governor,  who 
would  have  plenary  powers  to  suspend  or  remove  officers.  In  case  of 
removal,  the  local  machinery  of  election  or  appointment  should  fill  the 
vacancy.  This  municipal  board  would  exercise  the  powers  of  most  of 
the  state  boards  already  considered  and  some  others.  According  to  the 
scheme  as  outlined,  it  would  have  a  complete  Auditing  Department 
and  a  Civil  Service  Department ;  It  would  pass  upon  municipal  bonds 
and  contracts  ;  it  would  constitute  a  permanent  Lexow  Committee. 

Mr.  Commons  thinks  that  such  a  board  would  make  local  govern*^ 
ment  or  home  rule  efficient.    Public  opinion  will  set  things  right,  if  it 
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is  well  informed,  and  such  a  board  would  keep  the  public  Aillyin- 
fonned  of  abuses  needing  correction.  Ttie  legislature  cannot  act 
promptly  enough.  The  state  municipal  board  would  be  the  agent  of 
the  legislature,  in  recognition  of  the  l^islature's  sovereign  control 
over  municipalities,  and  of  the  legislature's  inability  to  wisely  exercise 
that  control  without  expert  advice. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  comments  on  the  plan  as  follows :  "Such  is 
the  most  recent  suggestion  for  a  much-needed  improvement  in  munici- 
pal  government.  It  contains  many  meritorious  features,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  its  maintenance  of  home  rule  in  its  best  form— home  rule 
under  expert  supervision,  not  as  it  is  now,  subject  to  the  ignorant  or 
partisan  interference  of  the  legislature,  itself  seeking,  sincerely  or 
otherwise,  to  correct  abuses  which  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 

grow  up  in  any  self-governed  community.'' 

•    •    •    • 

Equal  Representation  in  the  Senate.— The  practical  results  of 
the  equal  representation  of  the  states  in  the  Senate  is  thus  referred  to 
by  Mr.  S.  K  Moffet,  in  the  PoUHoal  Scienoe  Quarterly  : 

''  It  may  be  on  its  face  a  glaring  injustice  that  a  combination  of  the 
senators  from  twenty-three' states,  with  a  population  of  12,401,748, 
should  be  able  to  outvote  twenty-one  states,  with  a  population  of 
49,607,168;  but  the  question  is  whether  such  a  combination  ever 
did  or  ever  could  exist  The  twenty-three  states  are  situated  on 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts,  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  among 
the  Rocky  and  All^hany  Mountains,  and  in  the  Great  Basin  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  Can  any  issue  ever  arise  which  will  unite  Vermont, 
Delaware,  Florida,  and  Nevada  against  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
Ctoorgia,  and  Kansas  ?  " 

For  an  answer,  says  the  Literary  Digest^  Mr.  Moffet  went  to  the 
records  of  the  Senate  and  analyzed  the  votes  on  a  number  of  hotly  con- 
tested issues  that  have  divided  the  Senate,  such  as  the  declaration  of 
war  against  England,  1812,  the  tariff  of  1816,  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  1845,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  1860,  the 
Bland-Allison  Silver  Law,  1878,  the  McKinley  TMff  Law,  the  **  Force 
Bill,"  and  a  number  of  other  important  measures.  The  results  of  his 
analysis  are  g^ven  in  tabular  form. 

Pointing  out  the  lesson  taught  by  the  tables,  Mr.  Moffet  says  that 
"  the  votes  on  practical  questions  have  been  so  balanced  that  4n  all  the 
twenty-one  cases  cited  there  has  been  only  one  instance  in  which  the 
average  population  of  the  states  ranged  on  one  side  has  been  as  much 
as  twice  that  of  the  states  ranged  on  the  other,"  and  that  in  every 
case,  without  exception,  the  small  states  have  been  divided.  There  is 
no  trace  anywhere,  adds  Mr.  Moffst,  of  that  combination  of  small 
states  against  large  which  is  thought  to  portend  danger  to  our  political 
9ystem. 

The  history  of  presidential  elections  yields  similar  results.  Mr. 
Moffet  writes : 

'*  An  examination  of  the  records  from  the  beginning  shows  that  if 
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each  state  had  been  allowed  only  one  vote  and  had  oast  that  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  action  really  taken  by  the  majority  of  its  electors, 
the  result  would  have  been  precisely  what  it  actually  was,  with  but  two 
exceptions,  namely,  in  the  election  of  1848,  when  there  would  have 
been  a  tie  instead  of  a  majority  for  Taylor,  and  in  that  of  1880,  when 
there  would  have  been  another  tie,  instead  of  a  majority  for  Garfield. 
The  latter  contest  beautifiilly  illustrates  the  harmonious  balance  of 
large  and  small  states  in  our  political  system.  Nineteen  states  voted 
for  Ckurfleld  and  nineteen  for  Hancock— a  result  most  accurately  ad- 
Justed  to  the  popular  vote— 4,449,068  on  one  side  and  4,442,086  on  the 

other." 

•    •    •    • 

TAXA.TION  IN  Fbanob. — ^A  Communication  was  lately  presented  to 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Paris  in  which  the  budget  of  a  well-to-do  pri- 
vate fiimily  was  careAilly  analyzed.  The  fiunily  consisted  of  a  fttther 
and  mother,  three  sons,  aged  from  nineteen  to  fourteen,  two  daughters 
of  sixteen  and  eleven,  and  two  female  servants.  The  total  expenditure 
of  this  ftunily  in  1894  was  20,700  firanos.  The  particulars  were  set 
forward  with  the  greatest  ftiUnees  and  the  taxes  on  each  item  of  ex- 
penditure computed.  The  expense  of  the  ftunily  habitation  was  8,111 
francs,  and  the  taxes  were  29.46  per  cent  of  this.  On  food  the  taxes 
were  20.66  per  cent,  on  heat  and  light  27  per  cent,  on  transportation  28 
per  cent,  on  clothing  11  per  cent,  on  entertainments  68  per  cent.  Upon 
14,117  firanos'  expenditure  the  average  tax  was  23  per  cent  Upon  ex- 
penditure for  repairs,  domestic  service,  doctors,  education,  and  wages, 
which  amounted  to  6,665  Arancs,  no  attempt  to  compute  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation was  made,  and  it  seems  quite  proper  to  regard  these  items  as  be- 
longing to  the  budgets  of  other  families,  so  far  as  the  incidence  of  tax- 
ation is  concerned.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  not  fkr  firom  one 
quarter  of  the  income  of  a  well-to-do  bourgeois  French  family  goes  to 

meet  the  exactions  of  the  government. — N  Y,  Evening  Post, 

.... 

Thb  Sabbath  and  thb  Saloon.— Rev.  Alex.  P.  Doyle,  one  of  the 
Paulist  Fathers,  recently  delivered,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  New 
York,  an  impassioned  and  eloquent  sermon  in  defense  of  the  Sabbath 
and  in  opposition  to  the  saloon  : 

"  There  is  going  on  to-day  an  organized  conspiracy  in  which  thou- 
sands of  our  well-meaning  citizens  are  engaged,  whose  avowed  purpose 
is  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  our  Christian  Sunday.  They  would,  under 
the  plea  of  personal  liberty,  throw  open  the  saloons  during  certain 
hours  on  Sunday. 

'*  I  protest  against  this  ruthless  invasion  of  the  very  sanctuary  of 
€k>d  by  the  destroying  foot  of  the  Philistine,  whose  only  Qod  is  his 
belly.  The  attack  on  the  Sunday  is  inspired  partly  by  men  who  have 
no  religion,  partly  by  those  who  are  restive  under  the  little  restraint 
the  keeping  of  the  laws  necessitates,  who,  I  am  sure,  do  not  appreciate 
that  with  the  destruction  of  Sunday  will  go  much  of  the  liberty  we 
have  attained,  and  many  of  the  sweetest  Joys  of  life.     They  would 
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bring  in  what  they  choose  to  call  the  '  Continental '  Sunday,  with  its 
unabated  rush  of  toil  and  traffic 

"  In  the  name  of  public  morality,  I  protest  against  the  opening  of 
saloons  at  all  on  Sunday.  The  saloon  is  the  plague  spot  in  our  dvilica- 
tion.  It  is  the  festering  sore  of  immorality.  It  is  the  black  spot  wherein 
is  generated  the  withering  scourge  of  drunkenness.  Shut  up  the  sa- 
loons and  you  may  shut  up  nine  tenths  of  our  Jails.  The  road  ftrom  the 
saloon  to  the  poorhouse,  firom  the  saloon  to  the  insane  asylum,  is  white 
with  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  in  distress 
and  agony. 

"  What,  shall  we  give  this  vampire  who  already  has  poisoned  the 
blood  of  Uie  body  politic  still  ftirther  opportunity  to  do  unto  death  our 
civic  strength  ?  Is  not  six  days  enough  for  it  to  prey  on  the  poor 
weaklings  of  humanity  ?  What  has  it  done  for  the  state  or  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  that  it  should  be  privileged  over  and  above  the  butcher 
and  the  baker?  It  has  stood  in  our  commonweialth  for  years  as  the 
lawless  element,  going  into  the  legislature  and  giving  the  fat  bribe  to 
the  legislator,  snapping  its  fingers  at  every  effort  to  enforce  the  law  in 
its  regard— controlling  politics  in  such  a  way  that  good  men  must 
either  bend  the  knee  at  its  shrine  or  beat  the  dust  of  politics  off  their 
sleeves. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  worklngman  I  protest  against  this  attack  on 
the  Sunday.  If  it  is  to  be  broken  down  in  one  regard,  grasping  avarice 
will  soon  do  the  rest,  will  completely  destroy  it,  and  the  worklngman 
will  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  his  avaricious  employer. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  truest  liberty,  the  liberty  that  comes  firom  the 
observance  of  good  laws,  I  protest  against  this  opening  of  saloons  on 
Sunday,  and  I  call  upon  ail  those  who  are  in  accord  with  the  best 
Catholic  sentiment,  who  listen  with  docility  to  the  voice  of  holy  Mother 
Church,  to  stand  resolutely  together,  and  at  this  Thermopylae  of  re- 
ligion, morality,  and  liberty,  resist  the  attack  of  the  enemies  of  the 

Christian  Sunday." 

.... 

Want  and  Wagbs.— Want  is  of  two  kinds ;  that  which  represents 
a  desire  for  more  as  the  results  of  one's  labor,  and  that  which  repre- 
sents a  state  of  being  without  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  In  this 
latter  sense  want  may  determine  the  rates  of  wages  paid  under  the 
Ricardian  doctrine;  but  want  which  indicates  a  progressive  desire 
must  be  considered  as  that  comprehensive  definition  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion which  means  the  struggle  for  a  higher  standard  of  living.  It  is 
the  struggle  which  enters  into  all  the  phases  of  the  labor  question  of 
the  present  day,  and  which  is  constantly  changing  the  luxuries  of  one 
period  to  the  necessaries  of  a  subsequent  period.  Under  this  kind  of 
want  the  wage-receiver  finds  himself  constantly  obliged  to  secure  for 
himself  and  his  family  the  comforts  and  the  conveniences  which  a 
generation  or  two  ago  would  have  been  considered  luxuries,  obtainable 
only  by  those  in  receipt  of  large  incomes  either  ftrom  business  or  in- 
vested wealth.    This  view  indicates  the  general  soundness  of  the  idea 
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that  the  standard  of  living  regrulatee,  to  a  large  extent,  the  ratee  of 
wages  paid  in  various  callings.— Carrot  D,  Wright, 

•        •        •        • 

PuBLio  Lands  of  South  Carolina.— The  land  agent  of  South 
Carolina  is  offering  '*  desirable ''  state  lands  for  sale  at  from  twenty-flve 
cents  to  ten  dollars  per  acre  in  tracts  of  from  ten  acres  to  a  thousand 
acres  or  more.  Conmienting  on  this  fact  the  Charleston  New8  and 
Courier  wisely  observes : 

"  If  the  lands  are  valuable  to  anybody  for  speculative  purposes  they 
will  be  as  valuable  to  the  state  for  educational  purposes.  If  any  of 
them  are  only  worth  "twenty-flve  cents  an  acre''  and  outsiders  can 
make  them  more  valuable  by  employing  suitable  labor  on  them,  the 
state  can  do  the  same  thing,  more  cheaply,  by  employing  on  them 
some  of  the  convict  labor  for  which  it  is  now  so  hard  to  flnd  employ- 
ment without  competing  with  honest  labor.  A  large  quantity  of  such 
lands,  ivith  illimitable  possibilities  of  profitable  development  and  use, 
have  already  been  sacrificed  by  selling  them  at '  nominal  prices.'    We 

should  sacrifice  no  more  of  them." 

•    .    •    • 

Wages  :  Reaij  and  Nominal.— What  is  known  euphemistically  as 
"the  iron  law  of  wages,"  is  based  on  Ricardo's  doctrine  that  the 
"  natural  price  of  labor  depends  on  the  price  of  the  food,  necessaries, 
and  conveniences  required  for  the  support  of  the  laborer.  With  a  rise 
In  the  price  of  food  and  necessaries,  the  price  of  labor  will  rise  ;  ivith  a 
fall  in  their  price  the  natural  price  of  labor  will  fall."  In  other  words, 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  any  class  of  laborers  depends  upon  his  absolute 
necessities,  he  being  able  under  this  law  to  secure  no  more  than  is  es- 
sential for  his  food,  raiment,  and  shelter.  Under  modern  conditions 
this  is,  indeed,  an  iron  law.  Formerly  it  probably  held  good,  and  it 
holds  good  to-day  to  the  extent  that  all  persons,  whether  laborers  or 
others,  are  questioning  not  only  its  righteousness,  but  its  economic  re- 
sults. Ethically  every  man  would  be  glad  to  see  the  iron  law  sup- 
planted by  a  golden  law,  under  which  every  man,  employer  or  em- 
ployee, should  render  his  very  best  service ;  that  is,  the  employee 
should  give  his  very  best  service,  and  the  employer  should  give  the 
very  best  wage  possible. 

Wages  are  divided  into  two  classes,  real  and  nominal.  Nominal 
wages  are  represented  by  rates,  without  any  other  qualification.  If  a 
carpenter  receives  $4  per  day,  that  is  the  nominal  rate  of  wage.  The 
real  rate  of  wage  is  determined  by  the  cost  of  living,  or  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  $4  which  the  carpenter  receives  for  his  day's  labor.  It 
will  at  once  be  observed  that  as  prices  fluctuate,  with  the  nominal  rate 
remaining  steady,  real  wages  vary.  Real  wages,  again,  are  affected 
by  continuity  of  employment.  A  carpenter  may  receive  $4  per  day 
while  he  works,  but  on  account  of  short  seasons,  fluctuations  in  busi- 
ness, or  other  causes,  may  not  be  able  to  secure  labor  more  than  ten 
months  in  the  year,  for  instance.  His  nominal  wage,  then,  is  reduced 
in  value  when  the  real  wage  is  considered.— Otxrrof^  D.  Wright 


f\ 
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AFFAIRS  OF  CONSULSHIPS  under  Civil  Sbrviob  L aws.— -UDder 
GOYBRNMSIIT.    date  of  September  20,  the  following  important  order 

was  issued  by  the  president : 

"It  being  of  gn^eat  importance  that  the  consuls  and  commercial 
agents  of  the  United  States  shall  possess  the  proper  qualifications  for 
their  respective  positions,  to  be  ascertained  either  through  a  satisfac- 
tory record  of  previous  actual  service  under  the  Department  of  State  or 
through  an  appropriate  examination,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  any 
vacancy  in  a  consulate  or  commercial  agency  now  or  hereafter  existing 
the  salary  of  which  is  not  more  than  $2,600  nor  less  than  $1,000,  or  the 
compensation  of  which  if  derived  from  oflScial  fees  exclusive  of  notarial 
and  other  unofficial  receipts  does  not  exceed  $2,600  nor  fall  below  $1,000, 
shall  be  filled  (a)  by  a  transfer  or  promotion  from  some  other  position 
under  the  Department  of  State  of  a  character  tending  to  qualify  the 
incuml)ent  for  the  position  to  be  filled ;  or  (6)  by  appointment  of  a 
person  not  under  the  Department  of  State  but  having  previously 
served  thereunder  to  its  satisfitction  in  a  capacity  tending  to  qualify 
him  for  the  position  to  l)e  filled ;  or  (c)  by  the  appointment  of  a  person 
who,  having  furnished  the  customary  evidence  of  character,  responsi- 
bility,  and  capacity,  and  being  thereupon  selected  by  the  president  for 
examination,  is  found  upon  such  examination  to  be  qualified  for  the 
position. 

"  For  the  purposes  of  this  order,  notarial  and  unofficial  fees  shall  not 
be  regarded,  but  the  compensation  of  a  consulate  or  commercial  agency 
shall  be  ascertained,  if  the  office  is  salaried,  by  reference  to  the  last 
preceding  appropriation  act,  and,  if  the  office  is  not  salaried,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  returns  of  official  fees  for  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year. 

*'  The  examination  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  be  by  a  board  of 
three  persons  designated  by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  shall  also 
prescribe  the  subjects  to  which  such  examination  shall  relate  and  the 
general  mode  of  conducting  the  same  by  the  board. 

"  A  vacancy  in  a  consulate  will  be  filled  at  discretion  only  when  a 
suitable  appointment  cannot  be  made  in  any  of  the  modes  indicated  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  this  order. 

*'  Gbovbb  Cleveland." 

«  .    .    •    . 

CIVICS         Constitutional  Law  in  Bhode  Island.  —  Bhode 
IN  Island,  says  the  Philadelphia  Telegraphy  still  insists  upon 

6E1IBRAL.  remaining  somewhat  behind  the  times  in  ail  that  pertains 
to  the  development  of  her  constitutional  law.  The  state 
remained  under  the  old  charter  which  was  granted  it  by  King  Charles 
II.  until  1842,  and  the  constitution  fhimed  in  that  year,  with  occasional 
amendments  which  have  been  made  fh>m  time  to  time,  is  still  the  or- 
ganic law.  Nearly  all  the  states  have  constitutions  dating  from  a  more 
recent  year  than  Rhode  Island's.  September  26  the  voters  of  the  state 
were  consulted  on  the  question  of  amending  their  constitution  again. 
There  are  very  few  states  which  adhere  to  the  poliQr  of  annual  elec- 
tions.   Bhode  Island,  however,  is  one  of  them,  and  the  people  yester- 
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day  were  asked  to  express  their  opinion  on  tliree  propositions :  Firstly, 
whether  the  election  of  all  state  officers  should  not  be  biennial ;  seo- 
ondly,  whether  the  lieutenant-governor  should  not  preside  in  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  the  governor ;  and,  thirdly,  whether  the  election  of 
representatives  in  the  cities  should  not  occur— to  use  the  French  terms 
— by  aonUin  cParrondiaaemerU  rather  than  by  acruHn  de  liate.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  all  these  propositions  were  plainly  important  reforms 
which  were  very  much  needed  to  place  Bhode  Island  in  line  with  the 
newer  constitutional  development  as  it  has  occurred  in  other  states,  the 
people  seem  to  have  voted  almost  overwhelmingly  against  them.  For 
this  we  may  feel  genuine  regret  It  is  desirable  that  the  different  states 
should  place  themselves  on  a  uniform  basis  of  some  kind,  and  although 
some  of  the  states  may  have  gone  too  far  in  certain  directions,  Bhode 
Island  is  so  manifestly  behind  the  times  that  it  is  her  business  surely 
to  put  her  constitutional  law  into  agreement  with  the  modem  tend- 
ency. We  may  especially  regret  that  she  is  still  to  ding  to  her  an- 
nual elections,  and  that  there  is  no  disposition  shown  by  the  people  to 
strengthen  the  executive  department  of  their  government.  This  is  a 
movement  which  is  generally  commended  nowadays  by  all  constitu- 
tional thinkers  in  this  country,  and  not  only  for  the  states,  but  for  all 
political  units,  the  federal  government  and  the  municipal  governments 

included. 

.... 

PiTTSBUBO's  Civio  Club.— Plttsburg  has  fallen  into  line  for  munici- 
pal reform,  and  a  Civic  Club  was  formed  on  Monday  night,  October  8, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  by  about  fifty  of  the 
prominent  men  and  women  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny.  Mayor 
William  M.  Kennedy,  of  Allegheny,  presided,  and  said  the  object  of 
the  club  would  be  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  in  such  a  way, 
for  instance,  as  providing  bath  houses  and  paving  streets  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tenement  houses.  Allegheny  has  done  this  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  people  take  better  care  of  themselves  and  try  to  have 
their  houses  neat  and  clean. 

Rev.  C.  E.  St.  John  said  the  office  of  the  club  is  to  train  the  members 
in  good  citizenship,  and  form  a  nucleus  for  a  movement  of  those  inter- 
ested in  good  government.  It  would  be  more  than  a  health  protective 
association  or  a  body  to  beautify  the  parks ;  it  would  be  to  study 
municipal  problems,  and  separate  the  municipal  government  from 
politics.  The  club  will  not  try  to  readjust  things,  but  the  present 
system  of  municipal  government  will  be  attacked.  Everything 
should  be  non-partisan,  and  he  agreed  with  Mayor  Bernard  McKenna 
that  the  mayor  needs  more  power.  He  thinks  the  outcome  of  the 
movement  will  be  that  any  independent  movement  will  be  backed  up 
and  made  successful. 

J.  O.  Handy  read  a  paper  speaking  in  general  of  evils,  but  suggest- 
ing no  remedies.  Miss  Everest,  of  Kingsley  House,  said  the  poor 
people  are  the  sufferers  in  a  poorly  governed  city,  as  they  become  dis- 
eased from  bad  streets  and  sewers.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  Civic  Club  to 
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teach  the  ignorant  lower  olnaaoB ;  to  secure  civil  service  for  municipal 
government,  and  to  change  the  time  of  the  municipal  elections  ftrom 
that  of  state  and  national  elections.  The  club  should  try  to  secure  a 
new  city  charter.  Dr.  Francis  Le  Moyne  said  Pittsburg's  worst  abulia 
is  polluted  water,  and  he  thinks  the  remedy  could  be  had  in  the 
purchase  of  thirty  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  city,  where  sand  filters 
could  be  erected.  He  considers  the  overcrowded  and  badly  ventilated 
schoolrooms  also  an  evil  which  demands  correction. 

Chairman  Kennedy  suggested  organization,  and  George  B.  Wallace 
was  appointed  temporary  secretary,  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Nicola,  Mrs.  Henry 
Holdship,  and  Katherine  McKnight  were  made  a  committee  to  nomi* 
nate  officers  for  the  club. 

The  nominating  committee  suggested  the  following  officers,  to  be 
elected  for  three  months  until  a  complete  organization  could  beeff^ted  i 
President,  Prof.  John  A.  Brashear ;  vice-presidents,  George  Dilworth, 
Mrs.  George  C.  Burgwin,  J.  O.  Handy,  Mrs.  David  Elirk ;  treasurer, 
John  B.  Jackson ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  John  B.  Herron,  Jr.; 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  John  M.  Oakley ;  directors,  Mrs.  Francia 
Le  Moyne,  Mrs.  Frank  Bissel,  Miss  Everest,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Bassett,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Marsh,  Mrs.  8.  S.  Holland,  Anne  Phillips^ 
Agnes  Watson,  William  N.  Frew,  Bev.  Lemuel  C.  Barnes,  Albert  J. 
Barr,  James  T.  Kay,  8.  W.  B.  Moorhead,  Bev.  William  J.  McKay^ 
James  R  Mellon,  and  Ck>l.  Thomas  P.  Boberts.  The  club  will  have 
seven  committees-— Ways  and  Means,  Municipal,  Industrial,  Philan- 
thropic, Morals,  Educational,  and  Political,  the  chairmen  of  which 

will  be  directors. 

.... 

BBOOKiiTN  (N.  Y.)  Institutb. The  School  of  Political  Science, 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  was  organized  to  train 
students  in  good  citizenship.  For  nominal  fees  and  in  week-night 
classes  both  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City  Hall  and  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, it  does  what  the  colleges  and  kindred  institutions  are  doing,  but 
in  an  easy  and  attractive  way. 

Eight  courses  of  instruction  have  been  arranged  for  the  current  year. 
They  are  ftilly  described  in  a  forty-page  prospectus  of  the  school.  The 
regular  lecturers  for  1806-96  are :  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes  (A.  I.  C),  presi- 
dent of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association ;  Frederick  M.  Corse,  M.A., 
of  New  York,  and  John  P.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  of  Michigan  University. 
The  occasional  lecturers  include  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  (A.  I.  C),  of 
Princeton  College,  author  of  "  The  State  "  and  '*  Congr^sional  Ciov- 
ernment"  ;  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stevens,  M.A.,  late  of  Oxford,  England, 
now  of  Cornell  University ;  Prof.  John  Fiske  (A.  I.  C),  of  Harvard ; 
the  Bev.  Dr.  William  Eliot  Griffis,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale  (A.  I.  C). 

The  following  \&  an  outline  of  the  several  courses : 

1.  Course  in  the  civil  government  of  the  United  States,  under  Dr. 
Lewis  G.  Janes. 

2.  An  advanced  course  in  American  politics,  under  Dr.  Janes.    This 
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course  goes  thoroughly  into  the  political  history  of  the  country,  fh>m 
the  Bevolution  to  the  present  time.  It  is  particularly  valuable  to  every 
voter. 

8.  An  advanced  course  in  the  political  institutions  of  Europe,  under 
Dr.  Janes.  This  is  an  intensely  interesting  course  for  all  who  desire  to 
have  the  horizon  of  their  political  knowledge  enlarged. 

4.  Two  courses  in  sociology,  under  Dr.  Janes.  These  courses  are  simi- 
lar and  are  given  in  different  parts  of  the  dty  to  give  students  every 
opportunity  of  hearing  them. 

6.  Course  in  general  political  economy,  to  be  conducted  by  Frederick 
M.  Corse,  M.A.,  of  New  York. 

6.  Course  on  money,  credit,  and  banking,  under  Mr.  Corse.  This  is 
an  advanced  course,  and  will  prove  interesting  to  students  of  national 
fiscal  affairs. 

7.  Course  in  American  history,  under  John  P.  Davis,  Ph.D. 

All  students  registering  in  any  one  or  more  of  these  courses  will  be 
privileged  to  attend  all  lectures  in  the  department  of  political  science, 
including  Prof.  Woodrow  Wilson's  ''Great  Leaders  of  Political 
Thought";  Prof.  H.  Morse  Stevens*  "  French  Revolution  ";  Dr.  Will- 
iam  Eliot  Griffls'  "  Political  Institutions  of  Japan '';  Prof.  John  Fiske's 
course  on  American  statesmen,  and  the  six  addresses  before  the  insti- 
tute on  "  The  History  of  the  Puritans  in  Old  England."  Each  class 
meets  from  8  to  9:30  o'clock,  on  the  designated  evenings,  and  a  recess 

of  one  week  is  had  at  the  Christmas  holidays. 

.... 

Medicx)  Legal  Congress.— The  third  summer  meeting  of  this  body 
was  held  in  New  York,  September  4,  6,  and  6,  under  the  presidency  of 
Hon.  Rastus  S.  Ransom,  and  the  direction  of  Clark  Bell,  secretary. 
The  Department  of  Criminology  was  under  charge  of  Hon.  Merits 
EUinger,  chairman  ;  Legal  Responsibility  of  the  Inebriate,  in  charge 
of  a  sul>commlttee,  T.  D.  Crothers,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  chairman ; 
the  Department  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  charge  of  a  sub-com- 
mittee. Judge  Abram  H.  Dailey,  chairman.  The  attendance  was  en- 
couraging, and  the  papers  and  discussions  calculated  to  accomplish 
educational  results  of  great  value.    Clark  Bell  (A.  I.  C.)  was  elected 

president  for  the  coming  year. 

.... 

AMERICAN  Its  Ten  Years  of  Usefulness.— The  recently  pub- 
HfSTITUTE  lished  record  of  the  work  of  this  institution  during  the 
OF  CIVICS,    decade  Just  ended,  has  been  the  subject  of  appreciative 

and  encouraging  editorial  notices  in  many  influential 
newspapers. 

77ie  Philadelphia  Ledger  says : 

"  The  American  Institute  of  Civics  is  now  ten  years  old.  It  has 
enlisted  the  services  of  more  than  2,000  councilors  or  members  scat- 
tered throughout  the  Union,  and  it  has  disseminated  a  vast  amount  of 
literature  promotive  of  its  aims.  These  aims,  though  not  vlBionai;y, 
are  not  of  a  character  to  appeal  to  the  unimaginative,  who  like  to  deal 
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with  oonorete  or  immediate  purposes.  The  aims  of  the  Institute  are 
the  promotion  of  better  citizenship  and  through  that  of  l)etter  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  Two  of  its  axioms  express  this  idea  in  the  phrases, 
"  Formation  is  better  than  reformation ''  and  "  To  maite  good  citizens 
is  to  assure  good  government.''  The  Institute  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
not  opposed  to  the  spasmodic  reform  movement  in  cities,  which,  when 
corruption  becomes  unbearable,  hurls  from  oiBce  the  men  who  have 
violated  the  trust  reposed  in  them  ;  but  it  rightly  regards  such  move- 
ments as  temporary  in  their  influence,  and  seeks  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  civic  affairs  through  the  medium  of  education.  To  this  end  it 
publishes  a  magazine— The  Ahbbioan  Magazine  of  Civics— prints 
and  distributes  a  great  number  of  pamphlets  (the  equivalent  of 
18,000,000  octavo  pages  in  ten  years),  encourages  the  study  of  civics, 
not  merely  in  colleges  but  in  public  schools  and  private  academies ; 
enlists  teachers  and  clergymen  as  lecturers,  and  propagates  its  prin- 
ciples through  the  press  of  the  country. 

"  All  of  these  activities  must  prove  very  amusing  to  the  '  practical 
politicians'  of  the  countiy,  who  know  the  importance  of  carrying 
their  divisions  or  wards  and  of  obeying  without  question  the  orders  of 
the  boss,  and  who,  perhaps,  will  have  to  look  in  the  dictionaiy,  if  they 
can  read,  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  civics ;  but,  amusing  as  it  may 
appear  to  be,  the  Institute  is  engaged  in  patriotic  work  that  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  bear  good  ft'uit,  to  the  confusion  of  the  politician. 

'<  Taking  the  most  narrow  view  of  its  work,  and  assuming  that  in  a 
large  community  its  leaven  should  directly  reach  only  half  a  dozen 
citizens,  inspiring  them  with  the  enthusiasm  of  crusaders,  giving  them 
clear  ideas  of  the  functions  of  government  and  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, it  would  set  at  work  an  influence  for  good  that  would  worry  the 
professional  politician  or  spoilsman  more  than  a  thousand  reformers 
bom  of  a  specific  grievance. 

"  The  professional  politician  is  a  business  man.  He  works  at  least 
six  days  a  week  as  regularly  as  a  mechanic,  and  he  naturally  accom- 
plishes more  than  the  amateur  reformer,  who  tires  himself  out  in  one 
campaign,  even  when  he  has  been  successful.  But  even  the  profes- 
sional politician  is  no  match  for  the  tireless  patriot,  with  high  ideals  of 
citizenship,  who  enlists  not  for  a  campaign,  but  In  the  regular  service, 
and  is  guided  and  sustained  by  the  Institute  of  Civics. 

"  Such  men  as  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman,  Chief  Justice  Walte, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and  George  Bancroft  were  among  the  founders  of  the 
Institute  of  Civics,  which  they  regarded  as  an  educational  institution 
in  patriotism  and  the  science  of  government.  Government  by  the 
people  was  an  untried  experiment  in  his  day,  and  Washing^n  was 
desirous  that  a  national  university  should  be  established,  which 
should  contribute  to  the  securing  of  a  f^'ee  constitution.  The  want,  so 
Ikr  as  general  learning  is  concerned,  has  been  supplied  by  almost 
numberless  colleges,  but  there  is  still  need  for  training  in  the  essentials 
of  good  citizenship,  and  this  need  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  is 
endeavoring  to  meet." 
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New  York  Observer  : 

"  To  oommemorate  the  first  completed  decade  of  the  work  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Civics,  an  extra  number  of  The  Aiobbicak 
Maoazinb  of  Civicb  has  been  issued,  but  it  is  ftur  too  small  a  work  to 
suggest  the  useful  results  of  ten  years'  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute. One  g^reat  result  has  been  the  increased  study  of  the  problems  of 
good  government  on  the  part  of  thousands  who  before  left  such  mattera 
to  philosophers  and  theorists.'' 

Philadelphia  Press: 

"  In  the  work  already  accomplished  by  this  institution  it  has  practi- 
cally exemplified  the  spirit  in  citissenship  for  which  it  seeks  ascendanoy^ 
The  labors  of  its  officers,  trustees,  and  supporting  members,  who  rep- 
resent all  parties  and  creeds,  have  been  gratuitous  and  unselfish.  The 
extent  and  efficiency  of  its  activities.  In  the  absence  of  salaried  offlcera 
or  solicitors  of  fiinds,  is  a  hopefiil  indication  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished through  patriotic  endeavors  thus  unitedly  and  unselfishly  put 
forth.  Without  especial  solicitation  the  institution  has  had  most  cor- 
dial support.'' 

The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  says  of  the  Institute's  decennial  record  that 
it  "  shows  pointedly  the  grand  work  of  the  organization." 

HariSord  Courant: 

"  This  attempt  to  quicken  the  civic  conscience  of  our  United  States 
citizens  is  a  good  one  and  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  times." 

New  York  Mail  and  Express  : 

"  Universal  sufiVage  is  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  experimental 
as  yet,  and  there  is  ample  work  in  the  illumination  of  the  pervading^ 
darkness  enshrouding  the  minority  of  our  national  legislators  Just  now 
for  many  more  expounders  of  the  safeguards  of  our  ttee  institutions 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  standard  of  citizenship  than  the  limited  band 
of  workers  combined  in  the  several  branches  of  the  Institute  of  Civics. 
Still,  if  this  organization  has  lagged  necessarily  in  its  preliminary 
achievement,  it  has  unquestionably  taken  root  in  no  uncertain  way, 
and  in  hundreds  of  educational  institutions  throughout  the  land  the 
impetus  its  publications  and  methods  have  given  to  the  systematic 
study  of  good  government  and  the  ethics  of  suflhige  has  been  marked 
and  widely  felt. 

"  The  claim  of  its  projectors  that  the  Institute  is  in  the  forefront  in  a 
great  patriotic  movement  that  nothing  can  prevent  Arom  going  forward 
is  indisputable." 

Sioux  CHy  (la.)  Journal : 

*'  In  a  special  number  of  The  American  Magazine  of  Crvios,  the 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  Henry  R.  Waite,  pre- 
sents a  report  on  the  work  of  the  first  ten  years  of  that  organization 
and  a  forecast  of  its  future.  The  American  Institute  of  Civics,  char- 
tered by  Congpress,  represents  a  practical  and  serious  effort  to  establish 
a  permanent  national  institution  to  fiilfill  the  purpose  of  the  national 
university  which  was  proposed  by  Washing^n  and  favored  by  Jefibr- 
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fion,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  other  patriotic  statesmen  of  that  day. 
While  the  idea  of  the  proposed  national  university  included  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  institution  of  general  learning  similar  to  hundreds  of 
others  now  existing,  its  chief  object  was  to  be  provision  of  means 
which  should  contribute  '  to  the  security  of  a  free  constitution  .  .  . 
by  teaching  the  people  themselves  to  know  and  value  their  own  rights ; 
to  discern  and  provide  against  the  invasion  of  them ;  to  distinguish 
between  oppression  and  the  necessary  exercise  of  lawful  authority ; 
«...  to  discriminate  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  that  of  licentious- 
ness ;  .  .  .  •  uniting  a  speedy  but  temperate  vigilance  against  en- 
•oroachments,  with  an  inviolable  respect  for  laws.'  This  institute 
founded  ten  years  ago  by  eminent  citisens  of  different  states  is  trying, 
in  its  apparently  effective  way,  to  promote  '  the  ideas,  aims,  and  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  American  citizens,  which  are  the  neoeosary  ante- 
•cedents  of  honesty,  wisdom,  and  Justice  in  governmental  aflfairs,  and 
the  maintenance  of  civic  virtue,  social  order,  and  the  general  welfare.' 
It  is  a  great  work. 

''From  the  reading  of  this  report  it  appears  that  the  Institute  has 
thus  far  sought  to  do  its  work  through  some  of  the  existing  educational 
agencies.  The  encouragement  and  codperation  of  public  school  officers 
And  teachers  in  all  the  states  have  been  sought  and  in  a  large  measure 
^secured.  The  same  is  true  with  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
the  business  colleges  and  special  schools. 

"  Work  has  also  been  done  through  religious  societies  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Citizenship  Leagues ;  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
national  lecture  corps,  including  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country, 
has  been  potent  in  effecting  the  objects  sought. 

"  There  can  be  no  Just  measure  of  the  influence  of  this  American  In- 
stitute of  Civics,  because  it  is  working  through  so  many  other  agencies, 
and  the  work  to  be  done  bears  such  great  proportion  to  the  work  pos- 
sible ;  but  proceeding  from  all  agencies  and  growing  out  of  a  multitude 
of  combined  efforts  a  great  work  is  being  accomplished  for  better  citi- 
senship.  The  school  of  politics  embraces  the  whole  nation  and  there 
jure  as  many  scholars  as  tiiere  are  electors,  some  more  apt  than  others, 
and  unfortunately  not  all  equally  zealous  for  the  right  and  truth.  As 
one  of  the  efficient  helpers  in  this  great  school  the  American  Institute 
of  Civics  is  nobly  fulfilling  its  mission." 

Spokcme  (Washington)  Beview  remarks : 

"  It  [the  Institute]  is  not  to  invent  the  means  of  circumventing  the 
machine,  but  to  learn  how  to  use  the  machine  in  the  interests  of  good 
government." 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard  ZMon  : 

"  Its  motto  is '  Duoit  Amor  Patriae '^the  love  of  country  guides.  It 
is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  and '  seeks  the  betterment 
of  civic  and  social  conditions  by  the  application,  in  aflkirs  of  citizen- 
ship, of  formatory,  rather  than  reformatory,  influences.'  Some  well- 
known  Brooklynites  have  been  and  are  interested  in  it." 
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New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune  : 

"  In  a  country  where  the  government  is  created  by  the  people  every 
citizen  should  be  a  politician. 

"  This  does  not  mean  that  every  person  should  become  a  candidate 
for  office  and  seek  a  share  of  the  money  in  national,  state,  city,  x>r 
county  treasuries,  for  that  has  come  to  be  the  common  idea  of  a  poli- 
tician, but  that  every  citizen  should  take  so  much  interest  in  public 
affairs  as  that  he  should  exert  himself  to  see  that  bad  men,  rascally 
spoilsmen,  and  dishonest  fellows,  whose  only  idea  is  to  plunder  the 
treasury,  shall  be  kept  out  of  public  office. 

'*  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  best  citizens  have  l)ecome  so  indifferent 
and  careless  as  to  their  public  duties  that  many  of  the  public  offices  in 
national,  state,  city,  and  county  governments  have  got  into  the  hands 
of  unscrupulous  politicians,  patriotic  men  have  endeavored  to  produce 
a  change  in  public  feeling  by  arousing  an  interest  in  public  matters, 
and  by  seeking  to  instruct  the  young  men,  as  far  as  possible,  in  their 
public  duties  and  in  the  plain  principles  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of 
the  science  of  grovernment. 

''  Thus  was  formed  the  American  Institute  of  Civics  about  ten  years 
ago.  This  institution  was  started  in  1885  by  such  men  as  Hon.  Morri- 
son R  Waite,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  F. 
A.  P.  Barnard,  8.  T.  D.,  late  President  of  Columbia  College;  Mr. 
Justice  William  Strong,  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  General  U.  8. 
Grant,  General  William  T.  Sherman,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Theodore  W. 
Dwight,  George  Bancroft,  Senator  Justin  S.  Morrill,  Theodore  Woolsey 
and  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College ;  General  William  Preston  Johnston, 
of  New  Orleans  ;  President  Mark  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College ;  ex- 
Governor  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina;  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp,  of  Massachusetts ;  Orlando  B.  Potter,  of  New  York  ;  General 
John  Eaton  and  N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  late  Commissioners  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  ;  Senator  A.  H.  Colquitt,  of  Georgia,  and  others. 

*'  Its  object  is  to  enlist  the  conscience,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  country  in  efforts  to  establish  and  maintain  a  worthy 
national  institution,  devoted  solely  to  the  promotion  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union  of  the  character  and  qualities  in  citizenship  which  are  the 
only  real  safeguards  of  representative  government,  and  with  such  an 
institution  as  the  fountain  head,  to  send  out  Arom  it  patriotic  educa- 
tional influences  in  behalf  of  honest  and  good  government  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

«  The  plans  of  the  Institute  include,  flrst,  a  national  and  representa- 
tive corporation  or  board  of  control,  and  a  national  t)ody  of  councilors, 
composed  of  members  In  communities  everywhere,  to  whom  it  looks 
for  advice,  practical  codperation,  and  financial  support;  second,  a 
faculty  composed  of  citizens  possessed  of  special  qualifications  for 
assistance  In  the  shaping  and  directing  of  its  methods  and  efficiencies ; 
third,  departments,  such  as  Its  Extension  Department,  Department  of 
Educational  Institutions,  and  departments  devoted  to  publications,  to 
the  enlistment  of  Christian  citizenship  activities,  attention  to  the 
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affkira  of  legislation,  etc.;  fourth,  associate  members  of  its  faculty  in 
the  faculties  of  higher  institutions  of  learning ;  fifth,  a  national  corps 
of  lecturers ;  sixth,  special  local  assistants  in  important  centers  of  in- 
fluence ;  seventh,  a  chief  executive  officer,  responsible  to  the  corpora* 
tion,  who  is  the  Institute's  president,  and  other  suitable  officers. 

'*  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  intended  to  unite  all  the  impor* 
tant  educational  institutions  in  the  country  in  this  g^reat  object,  and 
stimulate  and  extend,  everywhere,  the  study  of  the  nature  of  our  free 
institutions,  and  of  the  duties  and  obligations  which  all  good  citizena 
owe  to  their  country.  This  study,  too,  will  throw  some  proper  light  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  statesmanship,  since  no  man  can  be  a  states- 
man who  does  not  understand  the  principles  upon  which  the  rights  of 
man,  the  powers  and  functions  of  government,  and  the  duties  of 
citizens  are  founded.  Too  common  it  is  for  the  people  to  send  to  the 
councils  of  the  country,  to  make  laws  for  them,  to  provide  for  the 
public  needs  of  the  government,  and  to  vindicate  and  maintain 
the  honor  of  the  country,  men  wlio  are  wholly  ignorant  of  all  their 
duties. 

"There  never  can  be  a  proper  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people,  until  the  people  themselves  take  charge  of  it 
and  carry  it  on  instead  of  leaving  it  to  cabals  of  political  managers,, 
who  have  no  other  object  but  to  advance  their  own  schemes,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  cost  and  consequences  to  the  country. 

*'The  American  Institute  of  Civics  is  working  to  this  end.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  patriotic  and  devoted  citizens  and  is  worthy  of 

all  encouragement.'' 

•    .    •    • 

Lettbbs  from  CouNOii/>RS.~An  Institute  councilor  in  a  populous 
city  in  Ohio,  through  whose  efforts  a  promising  work  of  municipal  re- 
form has  been  inaugurated,  encloses  three  dollars  for  the  A.  I.  C. 
expense  ftind,  and  says : 

"  I  would  like  to  give  more  for  the  maintenance  of  your  work,  but  I 
am  serving  a  mission  church,  and  am  not  receiving  my  salary  as  it  be- 
comes due.  I  also  have  to  give  much  toward  our  home  work  of  the 
'Good  Government  League.'  We  have  been  testing  our  officers  and 
have  two  cases  in  court  now,  one  of  which  may  be  carried  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  Sunday  laws  can  be  en* 
forced.  Under  the  Winn  law  cases  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand 
dollars  have  been  begun,  which  will  tend  to  break  up  the  common 
practice  here  of  selling  liquor  in  houses  of  prostitution.  We  are  doing 
a  good  work,  but  it  moves  slowly.  I  have  promised  President  Waite 
to  prepare  a  statement  for  publication,  and  may  do  so  soon. 

"  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  grand  work  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  good  citizenship,  and  shall  give  it  my  assistance  whenever 
and  wherever  I  can.  I  have  prepared  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
'  Soldieiy  and  Citizenship,'  especially  adapted  to  old  soldiers'  reunions 
and  kindred  gatherings.  I  wish  you  abundant  success  in  your  noble 
work."~Jiame«  P.  Mead,  Joplin^  Mo. 
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One  of  the  Institute's  most  enthusiastic  members  has  found  a  serious 
obstacle  to  united  and  successful  effort  in  the  promotion  of  dvic  reforms 
in  the  hostile  attitude  which  clergymen  of  different  sects  manifest 
toward  each  other.  He  writes :  "  It  looks  to  me  that  any  dependence 
on  clergymen  for  direct  advocacy  of  the  vital  patriotic  principles  so 
much  needed  is  like  pouring  water  into  bottomless  buckets.  I  conceal 
my  own  opinions  as  to  words  and  actions  ;  but  they  strongly  remind 
me  of  what  Lecky,  the  historian,  says,  *  Wherever  sectarian  feeling  is 
keenly  fait,  It  proves  stronger  than  patriotism.  The  repulsion  sepa- 
rating men  as  members  of  difRBrent  religions  becomes  more  powerftil 
than  the  attraction  uniting  them  as  the  children  of  the  same  soiL' 
When  the  citizens  of  Miletus  showed  the  statues  of  the  athletes  to 
Alexander,  he  asked,  '  Where  were  those  people  when  the  Persians  as- 
sailed your  homes? '  So  we  may  Justly  ask,  where  was  the  American 
•church,  that  boasts  so  much  of  its  godly  influence,  during  the  years  in 
which  the  enemies  of  our  government  have  been  despoiling  it  ?  " 

"  I  heartily  commend  the  purposes  and  work  of  your  organization. 
The  American  Institute  of  Civics  is,  I  believe,  doing  a  grand  work 
which  needs  to  be  continued  and  made  permanent.  I  hope  to  live  to 
«ee  the  day  when  our  people  shall  generally  recognize  the  obvious  fisMSt 
that  the  man  who  is  dishonest  politically  is  untrustworthy  in  all 
things.  Here  is  a  text  for  some  of  your  lecturers." — David  M,  Oreen^ 
C.E.^  Troy,  N.  Y. 

"  I  ftilly  appreciate  the  grand  work  that  the  Institute  is  capable  of 
•doing  and  which  It  clearly  has  to  do ;  and  believe  this  western  country 
will  become  a  splendid  field  for  its  development.  Command  me  In 
any  manner  within  my  power  for  the  good  of  the  cause." —  WUlard  L. 
Comstookf  MankcUOf  Minn, 

.... 

THB  KAQAZmB      **An  Invaluable  Tbxt-Book  fob  Citizens."— 
OF  CIVICS.       This  is  the  description  which  a  prominent  mem* 

ber  of  the  Institute  of  Civics  regards  as  '*  appli- 
•cable  to  each  number  of  The  Ahebioan  Magazine  of  Ctviob." 
Words  of  appreciation  such  as  these  are  encouraging  to  its  editors,  who 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  make  them  deserved.  To  them,  as  well  as  to 
•contributors,  there  is  occasion  for  gratification  in  the  wide  use  made  by 
representative  newspapers  of  the  material  which  the  magazine  places 
before  them.  No  other  American  periodical  presents  an  equal  amount 
of  valuable  matter  directly  bearing  upon  aflfkirs  of  citizenship,  govern- 
ment, and  social  order,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  editorial  writers 
should  more  and  more  look  to  it  for  suggestive  articles  and  valuable 
ideas. 
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THE  MULTIPLE  STANDARD. 

BY  HENRY  WINN. 

WE  desire  to  show  the  chief  vioeB  of  money  baaed  on  gold, 
or  gold  and  sUyer,  and  that  their  remedy  lies  in  de- 
monetizing both  and  adopting  the  mnltiple  standard.  We  must 
firsts  then,  indicate 

THE  OHIEF  BEQUISITES  OF  MONEY. 

In  ordinary  exchanges  when  cash  is  reoeiyed  and  directly  paid 
ont  it  matters  little  what  the  money  is  if  convenient  and  cnrrent. 
For  it  is  not  likely  much  to  defraud  ns  oyer  night.  The  test  of 
good  money  comes  when  it  is  used  as  a  standard  for  deferred 
payments,  when  men  incur  debts  to  be  i>aid  in  money. 

And  now  when  Brown  sells  to  Smith  a  certain  quantity  of 
commodities,  say  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars  on  credit  to  be  finally  paid  for  in  money,  what  is 
the  ftinction  of  money  if  honestf  We  insist  that  it  is  to  so 
measure  yalues  that  when  the  debt  is  paid,  whether  in  one  or 
ten  years  from  date.  Brown  shall  be  able,  with  the  thousand  dol- 
lars he  gets  in  pay,  to  buy,  not  the  same  amount  of  wheats  for 
that  may  have  risen  or  fUlen  by  reason  of  changes  in  its  own 
demand  or  supply,  but  the  same  average  amount  of  all  exchange- 
able commodities. 

Certain  professors,  who  look  through  gold-bowed  spectacles, 
claim  that  the  money  paid  ought  to  enable  Brown  to  buy  just  as 
much  labor  when  the  debt  is  paid  as  it  would  buy  when  the  debt 
was  contracted,  and  not  the  same  average  amount  of  commodities. 
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This  oontentioii  seeks  to  palliate  the  vice  of  gold  in  oyermeasaring 
goods  to  tbe  Greditor,  for  it  has  not  appreciated  so  mnch  meas- 
ured by  labor  as  by  commodities.  It  seems  error.  For  the 
wages  of  labor  may  have  fallen  while  the  debt  was  pending, 
from  immigration  of  laborers,  or  risen  through  the  efforts  of 
labor  unions,  or  by  reason  of  its  saperior  prodnctiyeness  due  to 
inventions.  To  such  a  rise  creditor  Brown  does  not  contribute, 
and  there  is  no  more  sense  in  saying  that  he  ought  to  have  the 
advantage  of  it  and  mulct  Smith  to  i>ay  it  than  to  say  he  ought 
to  have  back  his  fiiousand  bushels  of  wheats  though  given  ^n 
time  of  plentitnde  and  paid  in  time  of  famine. 

Past  labor  exists  in  the  commodity  form,  and  in  general  what 
file  creditor  does,  when  a  debt  to  him  is  created,  is  to  rent  to  the 
debtor  a  certain  amount  of  capital  or  commodities  for  a  rent 
called  interest^  which  is  intended  to  cover  all  risks,  including^ 
that  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  capital.  Creditor  Brown 
has  no  more  daim  to  be  made  good  if  the  commodities  he  gets 
in  return  have  depreciated  as  measured  by  labor,  than  he  would 
have  had  he  rented  Smith  a  house,  to  be  made  good  for  a  like 
depreciation  in  its  value  during  the  tenancy  caused  by  some 
cheaper  mode  of  making  houses.  He  is  only  entitled  to  as  much 
.on  the  whole  of  the  things  that  minister  to  human  wants  as  his 
wheat  would  buy  when  he  sold  it 

No  one  would  give  commodities  for  money  save  with  the  idea 
that  it  will  command  commodities  again.  Exchanges  for  money 
are  therefore  of  commodities  present  for  commodities  in  futuro^ 
and  money  is  merely  the  third  element  which  stands  for  fiie  ab- 
sent commodities — ^the  magic  wand  which  is  to  restore  to  him 
who  parted  with  his  goods  equivalent  goods  when  he  wants  them. 
If  while  standing  for  the  absent  goods,  its  value — ^that  is,  its 
power  to  procure  commodities — varies  through  fiEdlure  of  its  own 
conditions  of  demand  and  supply  to  keep  it  in  harmony  with 
commodities,  and  as  a  result  it  will  not  procure  the  same  amount 
of  them  as  it  did,  then  it  is  a  fiUse  measure,  cheating  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  exchange. 

There  is  no  intrinsic  value,  then,  in  gold  or  silver  to  which  as 
a  standard  commodities  should  be  brought,  but  money  itself 
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Bhoold  be  kept  at  the  commodil^  standard,  that  ia,  so  that  the 
same  money  shall  always  bny  the  same  average  amount  of  oom- 
modities.  Then  each  debt  can  be  payable  in  money,  as  the  rep- 
resentatiye  of  the  commodity  standard,  and  money  will  do  exact 
equity  between  the  parties.  That  is,  good  money  must  aitoaya 
measttre  the  same  average  amount  of  the  commodities  it  is  commonly 
used  to  purchase. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  canon,  if  true,  renders  worthless 
file  contention  of  the  chief  gold  advocates  of  New  England  that 
it  is  not  the  demonetization  of  silver  which  has  caused  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  to  increase,  but  the  cheapening  of  com- 
modities by  improved  methods  of  production  and  distribution. 
For  if,  as  premised,  gold  should  always,  if  used  as  money,  meas- 
ure out  the  same  average  amount  of  commodities,  then  if  com- 
modities decline  gold  should  follow  so  as  to  remain  a  true  measure 
of  the  same  average  amount.  It  cheats  as  a  money  measure  just 
as  badly  if  it  remains  stationary  while  commodities  decline  as 
when  it  appreciates  and  overmeasures  commodities  from  that 
cause. 

No  natural  product  meets  the  requirements  of  this  canon, 
so  there  is  no  natural  product  fit  from  any  instrinsic  value  for 
use  as  money. 

How  can  the  want  be  met  f  We  know  of  only  one  convenient 
way  to  adjust  the  value  of  money,  and  that  is  by  increasing  or 
reducing  its  supply  or  volume.  Bicardo  states  *'  that  commod- 
ities would  rise  or  fUl  in  price  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  money  I  assume  to  be  a  ta/ot  that  is  uncontrover- 
tible." By  the  term  money  we  presume  he  refers  to  whatever 
acts  as  money. 

With  a  fixed  supply  of  money  its  value,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  demand  for  it  If  the  dollars  fidl  to  increase  in  number  as 
rapidly  as  the  demand  for  them  increases  fiie  demand  intensifies, 
and  those  desiring  money  will  bid  an  increased  amount  of  com- 
modities to  get  it — that  is,  prices  will  go  down.  The  remedy  is 
to  increase  the  volume  of  dollars  to  meet  the  demand. 

Conversely,  if  the  demand  for  money  fisJls  off  more  than  fiie 
supply  of  it  diminishes,  surplus  money,  which  unless  it  is  used 
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is  barren  of  profit,  will  crowd  for  inyestment  to  earn  something 
and  by  competition  raise  prices.  The  remedy  is  to  withdraw 
the  surplus  dollars. 

In  shorty  under  a  proper  monetary  q^stem,  it  must  first  be 
determined  what  average  amount  of  commodities  a  dollar  shall 
buy,  and  this  amount  is  the  commodity  standard.  Afterward, 
when  prices  show  that  fiie  dollar  buys  too  much,  more  dollars 
should  be  added  to  the  money  volume;  if  too  little,  dollars 
should  be  withdrawn.  The  main  vice  of  money  lies  in  its  fig- 
ure to  harmonize  with  fiiis  standard. 

GOLD  UNFIT  FOB  MONET. 

Herein  lies  the  ineradicable  vice  of  gold  as  a  standard  money. 
Ko  intensity  of  demand  will  materially  increase  its  volume  ex- 
cept after  a  long  period,  nor  will  its  volume  diminish  when  less 
gold  is  needed.  Thus,  although  the  demand  for  gold  has  so  in- 
tensified since  the  fifties  that  people  will  give  half  more  in  com- 
modities to  get  it,  and  in  spite,  besides,  of  the  fact  that  a  more 
scientific  world  is  now  after  it  with  Burleigh  drills,  dynamite, 
better  processes  of  separation,  and  other  improvements,  the 
supply  does  not  respond,  the  average  product  in  the  five  years 
ending  1860  averaging  $134,000,000  per  annum,  against  $112,- 
000,000  in  the  five  years  ending  1890.  In  short,  the  world  is 
tied  to  a  standard  which  does  not  respond  to  its  wants,  and 
which  therefore  as  money  must  be  a  lying  measure  of  value. 
When  men  sell  on  time  it  is  a  gamble  on  the  prospects  of  the 
miner. 

The  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  the  TTnited  States  cre- 
ated a  great  new  demand  for  gold  and  enhanced  its  value.  By 
securing  concurrently  with  this  call  the  demonetization  of  silver, 
throwing  the  entire  redemption  money  demand  on  gold,  since 
which  the  annual  increment  of  newly-found  gold,  available,  after 
satisfying  the  call  of  the  arts,  for  addition  to  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  money,  has  been  fsn  less  in  proportion  than  the  annual 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  exchanges,  the  creditor  dasaes 
have  secured  a  certainty  of  the  constant  appreciation  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  gold  and  their  consequent  enrichment  at  the 
expense  of  debtors. 
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Data  are  wantiog  to  show  fiie  increase  in  the  world's  exchangee 
requiring  money.  It  may  be  roughly  guessed.  The  commerce 
of  the  world,  according  to  Mulhally  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  of 
1850,  increased  from  771  millions  sterling  in  1850  to  3,278  in 
1884,  or  at  the  rate  of  9.6  per  cent  per  annum.  The  London 
clearing  house  exchanges,  according  to  Professor  Soetbeer, 
amounted  to  23,613  millions  sterling  in  the  five  years  ending 
1875,  against  29,816  millions  in  the  five  years  ending  1885,  an 
increase  of  2.6  per  cent  per  annum.  But  the  same  great  author- 
ity places  the  increase  in  the  yolume  of  gold  coin  and  reserve  in 
the  world  at  only  three  quarters  of  one  per  cent  per  annum  from 
1880  to  1885. 

GOLD    VABIATIONB. 

or  the  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  (and  sil- 
ver as  well)  which  render  the  metallic  standard  peculiarly  un- 
trustworthy, there  seem  to  be  two  leading  varieties.  The  flrst 
of  these  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  will  call  the  supply  varia- 
tion. It  is  that  caused  by  a  more  permanent  over  or  under- 
supply  of  the  standard  metal  relative  to  the  demand  for  it^  due 
to  over  or  under-production  of  the  mines,  to  the  disuse  of  one 
or  both  the  money  metals  by  important  states,  or  the  adoption 
thereof  after  disuse,  and  generally  to  those  causes  which  affect 
for  long  periods  the  supply  relative  to  the  demand. 

The  second  dass  is  the  credit  variation  due  to  the  expansions 
and  contractions  of  credit 

Notable  instances  of  the  supply  variation  are  given.  Thus 
Professor  Bowen  states  that  one  ounce  of  gold  would  in  1500  buy 
four  times  as  much  food  as  in  1650.  TUs  was  due  to  the  influx 
of  the  precious  metals  from  America.    Professor  Jevons  says : 

But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  the  value  of  gold  has 
undergone  extensive  changes.  Between  1789  and  1800  it  fell  in  the  ratio 
of  100  to  54,  or  by  46  per  cent.  .  .  .  From  1800  to  1849  it  rose  again 
in  the  extraordinary  ratio  of  100  to  245,  or  by  145  per  cent. 

His  tables  also  show  that  90  ounces  of  gold  or  silver  would 
buy  the  same  amount  of  commodities  in  1849  as  129  ounces  in 
1857.  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  tables  show  that  63  ounces  of  gold  in 
1894  would  buy  as  much  as  111  ounces  in  1873.    What  shyster's 
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Steelyards  beat  fids  as  a  false  measaref  The  decline  in  the 
valae  of  gold  from  1789  to  1809  was  probably  dne  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payment  and  disuse  of  metallio  money  during  the 
stormy  period.  There  was  some  increase  also  of  gold  produc- 
tion from  1801  to  1810.  The  appreciation  of  gold  from  1809  to 
1849  may  be  attributed  to  the  resumption  of  specie  i>aymentBy 
low  production  of  the  precious  metals,  and  increase  of  trade.  The 
dedine  from  1849  to  1856  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  gold  of 
Australia  and  Oalifomia. 

THE  OBEDIT  VARIATION. 

Of  this  Professor  Jevons  says:  '^A  careful  study  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  prices  .  •  .  shows  that  fluctuations  of  from  10 
to  25  per  cent  occur  in  every  credit  cyde.''  Our  system  based 
on  metal  tends  to  breed  monetary  panics,  and  the  curative  action 
of  gold  and  silver  in  checking  the  inflation  by  a  drain  of  ppede 
comes  too  late  to  prevent  the  damage.  Under  our  former  state 
bank  plan,  and  for  a  long  time  under  the  national,  there  was  a 
large  proflt  in  issuing  currency.  What  the  banks  could  keep 
out,  lees  the  reserves  required,  they  cleared  interest  on.  There 
was  a  constant  pressure  to  inject  new  issues  into  the  money 
volume  which  as  a  whole  was  not  prevented  by  the  redemptions 
required  by  competing  banks  struggling  to  replace  other  bills 
with  their  own.  When  there  is  an  excess  of  money  the  idle 
part  of  it  earns  nothing,  and  so  it  crowds  for  investment  or  loan, 
the  borrower  only  taking  it  to  invest  again.  This  pressure 
creating  a  demand  for  commodities,  fiiey  rise  in  price  and  pro- 
duction is  stimulated.  Easy  money  concurring  with  rising 
prices,  debts  are  apparently  easy  to  pay,  while  the  proflts  of 
incurring  them  seem  sure  from  the  general  upward  tendency. 
Credit  therefore  expands.  As  it  performs  fiie  work  of  money 
its  effect  is  like  that  of  a  further  inflation.  A  fooPs  paradise  of 
flctitious  prosperity  is  created,  an  era  of  debt  creation  and 
flnandally  dangerous  enterprises.  If  debts  were  paid  the 
creditor  would  be  cheated  by  getting  lees  commodities  than  he 
gave,  but  the  vicious  monetary  system  holds  out  every  allure- 
ment in  the  rising  prices  not  to  i>ay  debts  but  to  hold  property 
for  the  rise.    It  traps  the  beginner  in  business,  the  unwary  and 
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file  financially  weak,  into  extending  fiieir  obligations,  only  to 
strip  them  when  the  collapse  comes.  The  rise  and  fall  due  to 
temporary  money  flnctoation  added  to  that  natural  to  each  stock 
doubles  the  stock  speculations.  The  credit  variation  makes 
regular  business  a  game  of  chanc^  as  the  supply  variation 
makes  every  time  transaction  a  gamble  on  the  luck  of  the  miner. 
A  graphic  picture  of  the  two  variations  of  gold  appears  in 
the  well-known  tables  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck,  which  show  fiie  number 
of  ounces  required  to  buy  the  same  amount  of  commodities  (com- 
modities A)  in  the  London  market  in  the  respective  years  as 
follows: 

1849 74  ounces.         1857 105  ounces. 

1868 95      "  1868 91        " 

1866 101      "  1869 94        " 

Here  the  normal  growth  of  prices  by  reason  of  fiie  supply 
variation  due  to  the  Oalifornia  and  Australian  gold,  was  prob- 
ably the  rise  from  the  74  of  1849  to  the  94  of  1859.  But  the 
excess  of  new  money  generated  also  a  credit  variation,  which,  as 
early  as  1853,  had  carried  prices  as  high  as  they  ought  to  have 
reached  by  1859,  and  in  1857  had  raised  them  to  105  ounces  and 
probably  to  110  just  before  the  panic,  for,  as  we  understand  the 
tables,  105  is  the  average  of  the  whole  year  1857,  including  some 
months  of  panic  prices.  So  doubtless  the  collapse  reduced 
prices  four  or  five  points  below  the  91  of  1858.  It  is  probable 
there  was  a  supply  price  variation  of  twenty  ounces  and  a  credit 
variation  of  twenty-five. 

The  tables  show  like  phenomena  for  the  five  great  panics. 
The  prices  in  gold  ounces  of  the  same  commodities  A  in  the 
years  stated  before  and  after  the  panic,  and  at  the  highest  year 
average,  were  as  follows : 


Paniet. 

Ouneet  and  Year$  B^ore, 

Ounce*  at  CulminaHon, 

After, 

1826 

1828—108 

117 

1827—97 

1887 

1885—  92 

102 

1887—94 

1847 

1845—  87 

95 

1848—78 

1857 

1862—  78 

105 

1858—91 

1873 

1870—  96 

111 

1875—96 

In  each  case  the  variation  from  maximum  price  to  minimum 
was  probably  ten  ounces  or  more  greater  than  appears^  for  the 
reason  before  stated.    The  vices  of  gold  and  silver  as  value 
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measnreB  are  quite  apparent  So  is  ihe  remedy — a  monetary 
system  which  will  withdraw  the  money  excess  that  creates  the 
abnormal  rise  without  waiting  as  gold  does  to  act  through  panic 
and  collapsCi  bnt  which,  if  snch  rise  does  occur,  will  graduate 
the  fall  by  proper  regulation  of  the  money  volume. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  downward  swing.  There  was  money 
enough  to  make  the  exchanges  on  the  price  basis  of  74  ounces 
of  gold  for  commodities  A  in  1849  and  enough  to  make  them  in 
1857,  with  money  just  as  easy,  on  the  94  ounce  basis,  but  not  at 
110.  A  diminution  in  the  amount  of  credit  will  therefore  pinch. 
In  non-speculative  countries  the  price  has  not  so  risen.  It 
stands  at  94,  where  the  supply  variation  has  carried  it  From 
there  merchants  rush  goods  to  the  high-price  areas  to  gain  the 
16  ounces  profit  They  will  not  take  goods  in  pay  from  a  price 
market  of  110  to  one  of  94,  so  nothing  but  gold  can  go.  The 
drain  begins  and  this  contracts  a  currency  already  inadequate. 

Soon  credit  becomes  strained  and  a  spark  (the  fiEulure  of  the 
Ohio  life  and  Trust  Oompany  in  1857)  kindles  the  conflagration. 
Three  new  demands  fEdl  on  the  reduced  money  volume.  First, 
credit  is  gone :  it  will  no  longer  i>erform  the  fonction  of  money, 
but  cash  must  be  used.  Second,  the  great  body  of  creditors, 
doubtful  of  their  debtors  and  fearing  they  may  be  called  on  for 
their  own  debts,  insist  on  being  paid  and  an  immense  demand 
arises  for  money  to  pay  debts  with.  Third,  banks,  savings  banks, 
and  all  deposit  institutions  hoard  money.  They  fear  runs  and 
do  not  know  whom  to  trust  Even  foolish  individuals  fill  secret 
drawers  and  safe  deposit  boxes.  The  hoarding  farther  depletes 
the  money  volume,  at  the  outset  inadequate.  In  our  late  panic 
the  solvent  paid  seventy- five  i>er  cent  i>er  annum  for  money  on 
call  and  fifteen  i>er  cent  for  three  or  six  months.  Soon  few  will 
buy  goods  for  want  of  money  and  because  they  are  expected  to 
go  lower.  Production  is  suspended.  Factories  are  shut  and  the 
idle  workmen  throng  the  streets. 

The  debtor  slaughters  his  goods  to  get  money,  or  if  he  does  not 
the  sheriff  will  for  him.  Prices  go  down  by  jumps  till  it  seems 
as  if  value  as  measured  by  money  is  about  to  depart  altogether. 
Here  are  a  few  quotations  of  staples  and  strong  stocks  in  the  late 
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I>anic  From  April  11  to  Aogost  5,  1893,  wheat  fell  from  76^  to 
60f ;  pork  from  $20.75  to  $12.60 ;  com  from  43f  to  Z^ ;  cotton 
from  .0844  to  .0757 ;  N.  Y.  Central  from  $108.50  per  share  to 
$92.25 ;  Calomet  and  Heda  from  $310  to  $250.  Honses  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  decent  financial  weather  are  mined.  For 
example,  a  lumber  company,  with  a  million  assets,  owing 
$300,000,  failed  for  want  of  $7,000  cash.  Sold  out  by  reoeivera 
they  were  mined  by  onr  financial  system.  It  is  the  golden 
moment  for  the  strong  to  absorb  the  properties  of  the  weak. 
Where  are  now  the  enthusiasts  who  began  business  in  debt,  who 
sailed  on  halcyon  seas  and  dreamed  themselves  richt  Their 
hopes  are  shattered,  their  wealth  in  the  strong  box  of  Shylock. 

The  credit  variation  destroys.  It  has  just  kept  two  or  three 
millions  of  our  men  unemployed  at  the  loss  of  their  production. 
By  crushing  the  young  and  enterprising,  who  do  not  have  enough 
capital  but  who  do  have  brains  and  energy,  and  who  with  a  just 
monetary  system  could  safely  borrow  the  means  they  need,  and 
by  enriching  those  who  ^'  eivjoy  without  working  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  work  without  enjoying''  it  paralyzes  much  of  the 
best  energy  of  mankind. 

BELiIEF. 

When  money  brings  seventy-five  i>er  cent  six  months  will 
almost  always  show  it  lent  for  one.  Whyt  First,  debts  are 
paid  or  failed  upon  and  there  is  a  cessation  of  the  money  demand 
for  meeting  them.  Second,  prices  are  down  and  it  takes  less 
money  to  make  the  same  exchanges.  Third,  trade  is  dead  and 
there  are  few  exchanges  to  make.  Fourth,  the  fear  of  runs  has 
subsided  and  the  hoards  come  into  the  market  Fifth,  gold  ia 
imported,  some  borrowed,  some  got  by  sales  of  goods  made  because 
prices  are  so  low  that  the  country  has  become  a  good  one  to  buy 
from  but  a  bad  one  to  sell  in. 

This  law  which  brings  back  gold  is  the  boast  of  the  metallio 
standard  men.  '^Behold,''  say  they,  ''this  beautiful  automatic 
system  by  which  gold  flows  to  the  needed  point  to  relieve  the 
panic''  Perhaps  fifly  millions  came  in  1893.  But  it  cost 
heavily  bought  with  staples  at  twenty  per  cent  reduction  and 
stocks  like  0.,  B.  &  Q.  at  70  which,  when  the  panic  began,  sold 
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at  96.  Prices  most  be  abnormally  low  to  attract  the  gold.  And 
it  comes  late  after  the  damage  has  been  done  and  the  weak 
«mshed  by  the  tall  of  prices  to  the  attracting  point  Gold  is  the 
timid  fireman  who  sneaks  away  at  the  smell  of  smoke  only  to 
retnm  when  the  conflagration  has  subsided  and  squirt  water  on 
the  ruins. 

Our  system  in  panics  would  be  ludicrous  were  its  results  less 
•disastrous.  Just  when  the  demand  for  money  to  pay  debts  with 
has  become  enormous,  and  the  money  volume  needs  an  immense 
temporary  increase,  money  cannot  be  had.  And  the  more  it  is 
needed  the  more  it  cannot  be  had.  Of  our  banks  and  bankers 
relied  upon  by  the  people  for  loans  the  national  banks  alone, 
instead  of  proyiding  for  the  increased  demand  in  the  late  panic, 
actually  contracted  their  loans  and  discounts  between  May  4  and 
October  3,  the  critical  i>eriod,  by  319  millions,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  cash  resources  had  increased  meantime  26  millions. 
They  took  care  of  themselves,  leaving  the  devil  to  take  care  of 
their  less  favored  customers.  By  this  they  earned  the  usual 
plaudits  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency.  Nor  are  we  con- 
•demning  them,  but  the  system. 

And  just  when  the  money  need  was  keenest,  and  when  the 
government  ought  to  have  strained  every  nerve  to  help  its 
•distressed  people,  it  repudiated  its  own  law  requiring  it  to  aid  by 
putting  out  the  money  to  buy  4,500,000  ounces  of  silver  per 
month  at  the  market  price.  It  construed  the  market  price  to 
mean  the  price  in  London,  less,  not  plus,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion hither,  so  it  could  not  find  sellers  to  fill  its  orders,  thus 
shutting  off  a  part  of  its  own  little  spigot  stream  of  relict 

It  was  openly  charged  in  Oongress  that  the  panic  was  manu- 
factured to  carry  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  of  the 
Sherman  Act  with  a  pinch  and  a  hurrah.  This  is  possible.  It 
had  no  preceding  boom  to  cause  it  The  volume  of  what  serves 
as  money  stands  like  an  inverted  frustrum  of  a  pyramid  with  a 
small  block  of  gold  at  the  bottom,  the  great  volume  of  credit  at 
the  top,  and  paper  money  between.  A  slight  force  topples  it 
over.  There  is  always  a  great  amount  of  credit  outstanding 
which  depends  largely  on  confidence.    A  sudden  though  small 
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redootJon  of  the  volame  of  available  money  renders  debt  payment 
harder,  impairs  oonfidenoei  and  may  start  a  great  call  for  pay- 
ments with  panic  phenomena.  Bagehot  says  of  money,  ''It  is  a 
commodity  subject  to  great  flactnations  of  valne  and  these 
flactoations  are  easily  produced  by  a  slight  excess  or  deficiency 
in  quantity.'' 

At  the  height  of  the  late  panic  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  George 
€k>nld,  being  asked  how  mnch  money  he  could  then  command 
replied,  ''Ten  millions."  The  reduction  in  New  York  bank 
deposits  from  the  beginning  to  the  climax  of  the  difficulty  was 
only  eighty  millions.  A  very  few  Gtoulds  withdrawing  and 
locking  up  deposits,  conspiring  with  a  very  few  managers  of  the 
great  banks  refusing  discounts,  and  a  few  editors  sounding  tocsins 
of  alarm  could  easily  kindle  the  flame  which,  fed  instantly  by  a 
horde  of  timid  creditors,  would  spread  no  one  knows  how  far. 
Whatever  be  the  fact  in  1893,  it  involves  a  terrible  indictment  of 
our  monetary  system  to  show  that  panics  may  be  manufinctured 
at  the  will  of  interested  parties. 

MONEY  CXJMBINATIONS. 

With  the  issue  of  money  in  the  hands  of  private  corporations 
linked  by  community  of  interest  and  accustomed  to  act  together, 
obviously  a  combination  can  be  more  easily  made  to  control 
money  than  goods,  which  are  largely  so  controlled.  Recently  the 
banks  coveted  the  profits  of  issuing  the  whole  circulation  of  the 
United  States,  a  privilege  worth  sixty  or  seventy  millions  a  year. 
The  greenback  must  go.  Accordingly,  to  discredit  our  national 
money,  a  great  cry  was  raised  for  state  banks.  And  in  due 
season  the  Oarlisle  plan,  the  Eckels  plan,  with  others  of  that  ilk, 
followed  in  rapid  sequence. 

Ooinddently  the  treasury  notes  began  to  be  used  for  a  system- 
atic run  on  the  treasury  gold.  The  New  York  banks  would  not 
ftimish  the  gold  for  foreign  shipment  The  gold  loans  needed  to 
make  up  deficient  revenue  were  paid  into  the  treasury  with  gold 
drawn  out  of  it  by  greenbacks,  which,  to  discredit  them,  were 
stigmatized  as  an  "endless  chain''  to  deplete  the  treasury  of  gold. 

All  this  may  have  been  sporadic  and  without  any  common 
understanding.    Our  point  is  only  that  under  our  system  com- 
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binations  for  sooh  porposes  are  natural.  Oongress  proying 
recaloitranty  and  a  period  of  prosperitiy  being  neoeosary  to  check 
the  silver  agitation,  the  raiding  has  ceased  till  a  more  convenient 
season.  Plainly  if  the  treasory  is  to  be  attacked  by  the  banks 
the  law  should  provide  that  their  reserves  should  be  kept  in  legal 
tender  notes,  so  that  hoarding  gold  would  cost  them  interest  Or 
the  system  said  to  prevail  in  France  of  charging  a  slight  premium 
for  gold  not  required  for  exi>ort  might  be  effective. 

But  the  most  striking  display  of  monetary  power  is  shown  by 
the  action  of  the  foreign  syndicate  in  stopping  the  gold  drain  of 
a  million  or  more  a  week  firom  the  treasury.  It  seems,  with  the 
gain  in  gold  and  some  expansion  by  the  banks,  to  have  restored 
confidence  and  revived  business,  and  to  show  that^  under  a  gold 
system,  a  few  men  hold  national  prosperity  on  tap  to  be  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder.  In  this  view  the  six  or  eight  millions  profit 
paid  by  Mr.  Oleveland  seems  reasonable.  Terror  is  reported  at 
Washington  and  a  stock  decline  in  Wall  Street  from  fear  that 
these  bankers  will  not  protect  the  United  States  till  October.  A 
great  nation  grovels  at  the  feet  of  a  foreign  syndicate. 

The  power  it  gives  to  foreigners  over  our  money  volume  is  a 
serious  fault  of  gold.  Probably  nineteen  twentieths  of  our  trade 
is  domestic  It  needs  a  steady  money  volume.  But  a  foreign 
crisis — sales  of  foreign-held  American  securities,  purchases  of 
gold  for  the  European  banks,  contraction  of  the  money  volume 
of  a  foreign  state  using  gold  paper — will  cause  a  drain  of  gold 
here,  and,  by  contracting  our  currency,  derange  our  whole  trade. 
The  slight  damage  done  here  to  business  generally  by  the  British 
panic  of  1866,  though  it  raised  the  price  of  gold,  illustrates  the 
advantage  of  a  separate  standard. 

The  European  banks  of  issue,  according  to  the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  increased  their  holdings  of  gold  last  year  by  245  mil- 
lions. We  do  not  know  their  deposits,  but  the  increase  needed 
to  maintain  their  previously  high  ratio  of  gold  reserve  to  circu- 
lation was  only  69  millions.  This  surplus,  176  millions  of  prob- 
ably idle  gold  (for  gold  hoarded  beyond  the  needs  for  banking 
use  serves  no  purpose  as  money)  cornered  in  one  year,  exceeds 
the  world  supply  for  three  years  available  as  money  after  deduct- 
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ing  enongh  for  the  arts*    Here  is  a  foreign  power  oompetent  to 
control  the  prosperity  of  the  world  under  the  reign  of  gold. 

The  managers  of  these  banks  may  be  presumed  to  sympathize 
with  their  associates  and  the  creditor  classes  everywhere.  Since 
they  own  1,400  millions  of  gold  and  640  millions  of  sUveri  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  will  i>ermit  the  United  States  to  do  any- 
thing to  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  and  still  less  of 
gold  and  silver  toO|  if  they  can  prevent  We  do  not  impute  any 
wrong  to  them.  Nobody  would  believe  ill  of  our  great  railway 
magnates,  but  the  fE^ttening  of  many  on  the  profits  of  construc- 
tion and  car  companies  dealing  with  their  lines  and  the  subordi- 
nation of  important  systems  to  the  behests  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  warn  us  that  great  command  over  the  wel&re  of  states 
which  may  be  used  for  the  secret  personal  profit  of  its  man- 
agers is  unsafe  in  private  hands. 

THE  BEMEDY. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  a  few  of  the  many  fiaults  and  dangers  of 
the  metallic  standard.  Is  there  a  remedy  t  Only,  we  believe, 
in  discarding  gold  and  silver  for  the  multiple  standard. 

A  volume  of  irredeemable  legal  tender  notes,  issued  only  by 
the  government,  receivable  for  all  public  dues^  and  regulated 
by  expansion  and  contractionso  that  the  dollar  will  always  buy 
the  same  predetermined  average  amount  of  a  selected  group  of 
articles,  chosen  as  the  best  barometer  to  represent  in  their  prices 
the  variations  in  the  prices  of  all  exchangeable  commodities^  will 
cure  these  evils  and  serve  as  money  vastly  better  than  gold,  or 
notes  based  on  gold. 

No  man  can  give  a  substantial  reason  why  dollar  bits  of  gold, 
got  at  the  cost  of  a  day's  work  each  at  the  mountain,  are  any 
safer  or  better  to  use  as  money  than  dollar  treasury  notes  got  by 
giving  a  day's  work  for  each  to  the  government,  except  that  the 
government  may  over  or  under  issue  the  paper  (as  the  mountain 
may  the  gold)  and  except  also  that  gold  is  accepted  in  foreign 
payments,  a  quality  harmfol  to  its  use  as  money. 

Substantially  all  economists  agree  that  such  notes  will  not 
depreciate  in  purchasing  power  unless  over  issued,  and  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  to  combat  the  inane  popular  superstition 
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that  intrinsio  valoe  is  necessary  in  money,  provided  we  can,  as 
we  propose,  show  a  system  of  r^^ation  which  shall  prevent 
over-issne.  In  the  words  of  Gloucester  Wilson,  ''The  gold  is  no 
more  essential  to  the  guinea  than  the  brass  or  ivory  of  the  ruler 
to  the  inches.''  In  &ct,  the  present  value  of  gold  lies  mainly  in 
''fiat" — ^that  iSy  in  its  use  as  money.  There  is,  i>erhaps,  a  sixty 
years'  supply  for  use  in  the  arts,  and  if  its  use  as  money  should 
cease  to-day  we  could  afford  gold  andirons  to-morrow. 

Such  irredeemable  notes  may,  if  desired,  be  made  to  command 
a  premium  in  gold  bullion.  Thus  the  Netherlands  had  a  silver 
standard  till  1873  when  they  rcjjected  silver  at  their  mints,  and 
also  refused  for  two  years  to  coin  gold.  Their  exchanges  in- 
creased meantime  till  the  money  volume  became  so  limited 
relative  to  the  demand  that,  although  the  silver  in  their  florins 
had  depreciated  as  with  us,  yet  11.12  silver  florins  would  buy  a 
British  pound  sterling  in  gold,  while,  on  a  gold  basis,  it  would 
take  12.2  florins  to  buy  the  same.  Of  course,  had  the  florins 
been  of  pai>er,  as  irredeemable  as  the  silver  was,  the  same 
premium  in  gold  bullion  could  have  been  got  for  it 

As  Walker  says,  "Prices — t.  «.,  the  money  value  of  goods — 
are  determined  by  the  demand  for  and  the  supply  of  money 
pieces,  of  whatsoever  those  pieces  consist"  Hence  by  con- 
traction or  expansion  of  its  legal  tender  notes,  though  irre- 
deemable, government  may  make  them  command  a  premium  in 
gold,  may  keep  their  value  stationery  where  it  belongs,  or  may 
issue  so  many  as  to  require  a  hatful  to  buy  a  breakfast 

The  dollar  should  always  measure  and  buy  the  same  average 
amount  of  the  commodities  it  is  used  to  purchase.  But  we  can- 
not  find  and  record  the  price  of  them  all  at  any  one  time  so  as 
to  ascertain  this  average.  We  must  therefore  inquire  what 
nearest  represents  the  average  value  of  all  commodities,  and  we 
answer,  the  average  value  of  a  large  number.  The  economists 
sustain  this  view.  For  when  they  seek  to  measure  the  fiuctua- 
tions  of  gold,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  all  commodities, 
they  always  adopt,  as  the  measure  of  that  average,  the  average 
of  a  selected  number. 

The  reason  why  the  average  price  variation  of  a  large  number 
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of  oommoditdes  doeely  lepreoents  that  of  all,  seems  to  be  that 
the  labor  and  capital  employed  in  producing  each  commoditiy  se- 
lected is  employed  in  competition  with  the  whole  volume  of 
labor  and  capital  producing  all  other  commodities.  If  the  price 
of  any  one  goes  above  the  normal  figure,  labor  and  capital  tend 
to  restore  it  by  flowing  into  its  productioui  and,  if  its  price  goes 
below  the  normal,  labor  and  capital  leave  its  production  till  ita 
price  rises  again  through  scarcity.  Each  article  will  have  its 
own  variation  in  price,  as  gold  does,  for  crops  will  vary  and  de- 
mands unexpectedly  swell  and  decline,  but,  as  far  as  the  human 
mind  can  foresee  and  provide  against  these  contingencies,  it  ia 
continually  doing  so,  and  keeping  prices  uniform,  except  in  cases- 
like  those  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are  controlled  mainly  by 
luck. 

A  large  number  of  commodities  is  better  for  testing  prices, 
because  an  abnormal  variation  of  price  in  one  has  less  effect  and 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  neutralized  by  counter- variations. 
Thus  a  price  fall  of  one  artide  of  one  hundred  only  changes  an 
index  number  standing  at  a  par  of  100  to  99f . 

Mr.  GifTen,  the  great  English  statistician,  was  so  impressed 
with  the  harmony  of  prices  that  he  said,  ^^  I  am  not  sure  that  a 
smaller  but  more  carefiilly  formed  index  number  based  on  a  few 
artides  only  •  •  •  would  not  be  just  as  serviceable,  but  no 
very  different  results  would  be  produced."  Also,  '' Viewing  a 
long  i>eriod  dynamically  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  the  com- 
modities are  comparativdy  steady  and  only  money  changes.'' 

The  need  of  considering  weighty  that  is,  the  relative  importance 
of  artides  according  to  the  amount  of  trade  in  them,  in  making 
up  the  index  number,  has  been  exaggerated*  Although  the  trade 
in  wheat  is  so  great  that  a  change  in  its  price  varies  general 
prices  eighty-two  times  as  much  as  a  diange  in  the  price  of 
indigo,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  should  have  much  more 
weight  in  determining  the  index  number.  For,  when  wheat 
serves  as  one  of  the  elements  upon  whidi  an  index  number  repre- 
senting all  prices  is  to  be  based,  it  serves  mainly  in  a  representa- 
tive capacity.  So  far  as  the  group  represents  wheat  it  is  entitled 
to  count  by  weight,  but^    so   far  as  it   represents  all  other 
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•commodities^  wheat  is  entitled  to  oomit  no  more  than  indigo, 
while  indigo  may  from  its  superior  steadiness  be  preferable. 
Both  the  Economist  and  Sanerbeok  tables  have  been  recast  on 
the  basis  of  weight,  bnt  the  difference  in  result  is  very  slight. 

A  striking  confirmation  of  the  daim  that  the  average  of  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  varies  substantially  like  that  of  the 
prices  of  a  selected  number,  appears  in  the  &ct  that  the  results 
ahown  by  taking  different  sets  of  commodities  in  the  same  market 
very  closely  agree.  Thus,  if  we  indude  Mr.  Nash's  recast  of  the 
EoonomUA  tables  according  to  weight,  and  Professor  Soetbeer'a 
prices  of  British  artides  of  export,  there  are  four  tables  of  British 
prices.  The  dedine  of  prices  from  1875  to  1885  by  each  was  as 
follows  :  by  the  Economist  24^  i>er  cent ;  by  Sauerbeck  24^ ;  by 
Nash  21^  \  by  Soetbeer  19Ar.  How  much  better  the  average  of 
all  the  tables,  22^,  is  represented  by  either  than  by  gold  which  is 
22\  points  away,  is  obvious.  Professor  Soetbeer  remarks,  ^'  We 
are  surprised  to  find  that  the  index  numbers  reached  by  the 
different  methods  do  not  vary  greatly  firom  each  other.'' 

One  precaution  seems  wise.  Occasionally  some  selected  article 
may  vary  abnormally  in  price,  as  cotton  did  during  the  war,  and 
affect  too  much  the  list  average.  When  the  variation  exceeds  a 
oertain  i>er  cent  which  may  be  dedded  to  be  normal,  a  substitute 
should  be  used  instead  of  the  artide  till  its  normal  condition 
returns. 

Gan  the  government  trust  itself  to  administer  this  plan  or 
should  we,  from  unreasoning  fear  that  it  will  betray  its  subjects, 
leave  the  control  of  the  monetary  system,  with  its  vast  powers  to 
make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  mankind  in  the  hands  of  dassesable 
to  use  them  to  fleece  their  neighbors,  subject  only  to  limitations 
which,  in  the  words  of  Andrews,  ^4eave  daily,  hourly  equity 
between  man  and  man  to  be  forever  a  football,  to  be  kicked 
hither  and  thither  in  the  unreasoning  play  of  geology  on  the  one 
hand  and  credit  on  the  other"! 

To  those  who  insist  on  gold  because  governments  cannot  over- 
issue it  we  commend  a  study  of  what  they  can  do.  Mr.  Morton 
Frewen,  we  are  told,  estimates  the  debts  of  the  world  at  150 
billions  of  dollars.    Assume  a  current  run  of  debt  of  125  billions 
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since  1873.  Prioes,  by  Saoerbeok's  table,  declined  from  then  to 
1894  from  the  index  number  111  to  63.  That  is,  gold  woold  bny 
seventy-six  per  cent  more  at  the  end,  an  average,  say,  of  thirty-five 
I>er  cent  more  daring  the  period.  This  means  that  the  creditors 
of  the  world  have  by  increase  in  valne  of  their  principals  since 
1873  realized  through  the  '' honest  gold  dollar"  an  unearned 
donation  in  commodities  roughly  speaking  of  forty-four  billions 
of  dollars^  more  property  than  the  assessors  can  find  to  tax,  land 
and  all,  on  the  North  American  continent  This  has  been  wrung 
from  debtors  by  government  action  or  defoult  in  dealing  with 
money.  Have  all  the  paper  over-issues  of  history  cheated  so 
mucht 

Take  a  home  case.  Fearing  the  power  of  the  miners  and 
bimetaUists  combined,  the  gold  advocates  have  since  1878  '<com- 
promised''  with  them  to  save  the  gold  standard  by  purchasing 
silver.  In  1890  by  a  coup  they  bought  off  the  miners,  saying  to 
them  in  effect^  ^^Only  keep  still  and  we  will  make. the  people 
buy  and  lock  up  as  much  silver  as  you  all  mine.  The  comer 
will  raise  your  price."  It  was  practically  agreed  in  the  law  that 
the  silver  should  not  be  used  for  note  redemption.  The  thou- 
sands of  tons  lie  as  dormant  and  useless  in  the  government  vaults 
as  if  secreted  in  the  tombs  of  the  Oapulets.  The  government  has 
bought  452  millions  of  ounces  for  459  millions  of  dollars. 
Sold  at  60  this  would  bring  275  millions.  But  the  loss  of  interest 
on  the  capital  in  useless  locked-up  silver  will  equal  this  salvage. 
Oongress  has  squandered  450  millions  of  the  people's  money  to 
buy  a  continuance  of  this  fraud  upon  debtors.  The  scheme  now 
on  is  to  donate  to  private  persons  the  whole  profits  of  circulation, 
say  sixty  or  seventy  millions  a  year. 

As  a  protection  against  frauds  by  government  the  multiple 
standard  is  far  superior  to  gold.  To  establish  it  an  able  commis- 
sion would  be  appointed.  They  would  report  for  the  information 
of  Congress,  the  commodities  and  substitutes  to  use,  the  proper 
markets,  the  average  amount  of  each  commodity  which  a  dollar 
should  buy  for  the  predetermined  par,  and  the  rules  of  a  working 
system,  all  which  details  would  be  embodied  into  law.  An  index 
number  for  the  whole  with  a  preferable  i>ar  of  100  would  be 
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ohofleiL  The  oommission  woald  ascertain  weekly,  daily,  or  as 
often  as  fonnd  advisable,  the  price  of  each  commodity  in  its 
market,  and  from  these  at  short  periods  declare  the  general  index 
number  showing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  and  publish 
the  exact  data  from  which  they  computed  it.  They  would  report 
to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the  exact  amount  by  which 
according  to  the  new  barometer  the  currency  volume  ought  to  be 
expanded  or  contracted,  and  he  would  execute  their  recom- 
mendations unless  the  desired  result  should  stop  him. 

The  security  against  over  or  under-issues  of  paper  would  lie, 
first,  in  the  positive  mandate  of  the  law  making  it  the  duty  of 
the  executive  officers  to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
average  of  prices.  Second,  in  publicity.  The  commission  would 
hang  out  a  barometer  of  monetary  value  whereby  all  men  could 
see,  not  only  what  the  government  ought  to  do,  but  what  it  was 
actually  doing,  and  whether  it  was  acting  honestly.  There  could 
be  no  fraud  ^i  that  barometer.  For  every  trade  paper  gives  the 
prices,  and  any  man  could  detect  an  error  in  the  printed  data  of 
the  commission,  and  discover  the  true  index  number.  The  sins 
of  ignorance  would  be  avoided.  Silver,  for  example,  was 
demonetized  when  we  were  on  a  paper  basis  and  could  not  be 
presently  affected  directly.  The  people  had  not  known  silver 
dollars,  since  few  had  been  coined  because  the  French  mint 
would  allow  three  per  cent  more  in  gold  for  silver  than  ours. 
Even  congressmen  did  not  know  it  had  hapi>ened.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  had  the  people  been  informed.  That  a 
people  accustomed  to  a  price  barometer,  and  knowing  that  it 
ought  and  could  be  kept  dose  to  100,  would  permit  their  money, 
as  ours  has,  to  grow  so  bad  that  it  would  stand  at  170  is  almost 
unthinkable. 

These  safeguards  failing,  debts  mighty  as  a  dernier  ressart,  be 
made  payable  on  the  basis  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  1780, 
with  such  an  amount  of  money  as,  according  to  the  price  gauge, 
would  give  the  creditor  the  same  average  amount  of  commodities 
as  the  money  he  gave  the  debtor  would  buy.  This  would  remove 
all  pressure  to  vary  the  money  volume,  since  neither  creditor  nor 
debtor  would  profit  thereby. 
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Yarions  meihods  of  expansion  and  contraction  are  available. 
They  may  be  made  as  heretofore.  There  is  a  natural  annual 
growth  in  the  required  volome  of  money^  dne  to  the  growth  of 
trade.  To  meet  this  a  fixed  increment  of  money,  soon  ascertained 
by  experience^  would  safely  be  issued  each  year  in  payment  of 
public  expenses  and  counted  as  r^^ar  public  revenue.  After 
the  supposably  correct  volume  is  out,  together  with  the  annual 
increment  found  necessary,  only  a  small  margin  of  expansion  and 
contraction  will  be  left  to  provide  for,  because  prices  would  be 
greatly  steadied  by  the  knowledge  that  such  a  system  was  in  use. 
The  required  variation  could  be  met  by  the  issue  of  one  or  two 
hundred  millions  of  call  bonds,  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
government  before  some  fixed  date,  interest  to  cease  on  call.  The 
sale  of  such  bonds  would  contract,  and  the  call  would  expand  the 
currency.    Extra  taxes  would  contract 

But  there  would  be  certain  great  advantages  in  establishing  a 
legal  standard  of  security,  as  is  done  for  savings  banks  (though 
of  course  the  securities  could  not  be  the  same  as  for  them)  and  in 
making  the  marginal  expansion  by  means  of  short  loans  to  the 
highest  interest  bidders.  For  this  would  tend  to  take  the  money 
to  the  very  points  of  need  and  have  the  maximum  effect  on 
prices.  Second,  it  would  facilitate  the  use  of  an  interest  limit. 
The  recent  gold  exports  seem  due  i>artly  to  a  plethora  of  money, 
rendering  it  more  profitable  to  pay  debts  abroad  than  to  bear  the 
interest  charges,  and  partly  to  the  purchases  of  the  European 
banks  for  hoarding.  On  the  foce  the  principle  of  the  multiple 
standard  seems  at  foult,  since,  though  prices  are  low,  an  excess 
of  money  does  not  seem  to  raise  them.  But  this  is  merely  a 
temporary  effect  Trade  is  low  chiefly  because  it  requires 
customers,  and  the  masses  cannot  buy  because  of  their  reduced 
incomes  fh)m  lack  of  employment  The  fear  of  further  money 
pinches  limits  confidence.  This  condition  only  shows  a  certain 
inertia  in  trade  preventing  the  instant  though  not  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  stimulus  of  money. 

it  does  not  impugn  the  multiple  standard,  because,  first,  the 
excess  of  money  it  would  supply  could  do  no  harm  till  prices 
should  exceed  their  par  and  then  it  would  be  withdrawn.    Next, 
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no  fear  of  money  pinches  oonld  occnr.  Finallyi  the  principle 
does  not  involve  oontinned  angmentation  of  the  money  yolnme 
beyond  snch  as  has  beneficial  effect  It  calls  for  snch  a  i>er  cent 
of  expansion  as  the  price  gange  indicates  if  prices  are  not 
restored  by  less.  After  that  limit  is  reached  expansion  loans 
would  not  be  made  at  less  than  some  minimum  rate,  say  five  or 
six  i>er  cent,  which  would  stop  calls  if  money  should  not  be 
scarce.  As  rates  are  always  low  in  conditions  like  the  present, 
needless  money  would  not  be  taken. 

Whenever  the  government  issues  money  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  raise  prices  above  their  normal  standard,  the  proceeds  of  the 
issue  are  simply  seizures  of  the  property  of  creditors  and  money- 
holders  to  the  extent  that  the  purchasing  power  of  their  money 
is  decreased  below  what  it  ought  to  be.  To  issue  money  by  loans, 
then,  to  citizens,  when  the  issue  raises  prices  beyond  the  standard, 
is  just  as  much  a  robbery  of  one  class  to  help  another  as  is  the 
present  maintenance  of  an  appreciating  dollar.  But  no  man  is 
robbed  by  pnch  issues  so  long  as  his  dollar  will  buy  the  standard 
amount  Under  the  plan  proposed  no  new  issue  can  be  made 
when  his  dollar  will  not  do  this.  The  loans  therefore  necessary 
to  bring  the  dollar  to  the  standard,  made  without  preference  to 
the  highest  bidder,  contravene  no  man's  right  They  are  simply 
the  ftdfilment  by  Oongress  of  its  constitutional  duty  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof— a  duty  not  now  i>erformed. 

Should  panics  occur  government  would  loan  great  sums  as 
required,  lending  even  on  goods,  at  worst,  as  the  Bank  of  England 
did  in  1825  at  the  request  of  the  British  government  At  such 
times  it  must  use  the  treasury  presses  to  meet  the  hoarders  and 
panic-makers,  English  fashion.  In  panics  any  man  in  need  can 
borrow  money,  on  good  security,  at  the  Bank  of  England.  It 
charges  a  high  rate  to  prevent  needless  calls  but  lends  enormously. 
In  a  brief  period  of  the  panic  of  1857  its  loans  on  private  securities 
went  up  55  millions.  In  1866  the  panic  found  the  bank  with 
only  29  millions  of  dollars,  but  it  loaned  65  millions  in  the  next 
few  days,  and  the  government  helped.  Its  conduct  in  the  i>anic 
of  1890  is  fresh  in  memory. 

Suppose  that  on  the  July  morning  in  1893  when  the  panic  was 
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at  its  height,  instead  of  the  news  that  the  national  banks  alone 
had  oontracted  their  loans  140  millions  and  the  process  was  still 
going  on,  and  that  the  government,  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
examples  of  England,  had  Itself  joined  the  pinchers  of  the  market^ 
this  bulletin  had  come  to  Wall  Street : 

'^Oongress  has  adopted  the  multiple  standard  system  on  the 
basis  of  April  prices.  The  purchasing  power  of  money  is  found 
to  stand  at  112,  indicating  a  shortage  in  the  money  volume  of  200 
millions.  Accordingly  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will,  on  the 
securities  required  by  law,  forthwith  make  short-time  loans^to 
the  highest  interest  bidders,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  millions 
I>er  week,  till  that  amount  is  reached,  unless  prices  are  sooner 
restored.  After  that  total  issue,  if  prices  remain  impaired,  he  is 
authorized  to  make  further  loans,  but  none  in  excess  of  that  sum 
at  lower  interest  than  six  per  cent  and  no  loans  or  renewals  when 
prices  exceed  par.'' 

Where  would  the  panic  have  gone  t 

FOBEIGN  PAYMENTS. 

The  need  of  a  standard  common  to  other  countries  seems  to  be 
grossly  exaggerated  to  bolster  gold.  Our  merchants  now  buy 
bullion  for  shipment  since  our  eagles  abroad  are  nothing  more. 
The  only  difference  they  would  feel  would  be  such  difference  in 
the  price  as  would  come  from  the  fluctuation  of  gold  itself^  with 
sometimes  a  small  commission  over.  The  change  would  generally 
be  to  their  advantage,  for,  since  we  produce  a  surplus  of  gold 
above  our  use  for  the  arts  and  our  net  export,  there  would  much 
of  the  time  be  an  excess,  which  could  not  as  now  go  into  our 
money  volume,  and  would  naturally  be  worth  less  than  now  by 
the  cost  of  shipping  it  abroad.  Thus  for  the  eleven  years  1880-90, 
inclusive,  a  i>eriod  not  disturbed  by  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
appreciating  gold  standard  under  the  expansions  of  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act,  our  average  exports  of  gold  were  23f  millions  a 
year,  but  we  took  from  abroad  14  millions  a  year  more  than  we 
sent  Our  gold  would  simply  compete  with  our  grain  and  cotton 
for  the  foreign  market  We  should  enjoy  the  splendid  advantage 
of  caring  nothing  for  the  fluctuations  of  gold  itself,  except  as  they 
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sttecMi  the  price  of  bullion  sent  abroad,  and  thereby  onr  f<»eign 
debto  and  trade,  while  now  the  flow  of  gold,  by  its  deplettim  or 
expansion  of  onr  money  volnmey  deranges  as  well  all  onr  domestic 
ezdianges  twenty  times  more  important  The  rdease  to  Europe 
of  that  part  of  the  world's  supply  of  gold  now  required  for 
America^  would  check  the  present  steady  decline  of  prices  abroad, 
and  enable  our  producers  to  make  goods  for  the  foreign  trade  with 
leas  danger  of  loss.  This  increased  supply,  with  ib»  possible 
prospect  of  selling  tbeir  gold  for  old  junk  some  day,  should  the 
American  money  plan  succeed,  would  discourage  the  hoarding 
by  European  banks. 

Our  bankers  to  settle  foreign  balances  would  naturally  keep 
thir^  or  forty  millions  of  gold  on  deposit  in  London,  on  which, 
since  it  is  there  usable  as  money,  they  would  receive  interest,  and 
would  borrow  gold  when  balances  were  averse  enough  to  require 
it^  charging  enough  for  exchange  at  such  times  to  stimulate  pay- 
ments by  sale  and  shipment  of  goods.  Ordinarily  the  bankers' 
credits,  good  everywhere,  would  take  the  place  of  gold.  We 
carried  on  for  seventeen  years  a  heavy  foreign  trade  with  a  paper 
standard.  No  serious  inconvenience  arose,  although  the  currency 
was  not  regulated,  and  prices  varied  more  than  one  hundred  per 
cent  under  the  war  issues  of  pai>er  and  the  chances  of  national 
dissolution.  How  trifling,  then,  it  must  be  under  an  invariable 
dollar.  Even  if  it  should,  in  adverse  times,  cost  a  slight  com- 
mission to  settle  foreign  bsJances,  thus  imposing  a  barely  nominal 
tariff  on  foreign  trade,  we  should  be  reconciled  by  remembering 
that  the  change  would  release  eleven  hundred  idle  millions  of  the 
people's  capital  now  locked  up  in  metallic  money,  which  capital 
in  their  hands  would  profit  them  two  or  three  times  the  amount 
required  to  buy  and  donate  outright  to  foreiga  shippers  the  23| 
millions  of  gold  a  year  they  send  abroad. 

It  must  amuse  Lombard  Street  to  study  our  high  protection 
statesmen  who  love  trade  barriers,  helping  England  in  1893  to 
to  throw  silver  into  limbo,  only  to  threaten  her,  after  facing 
about  to  the  West,  with  a  trade  boycott,  an  impassable  barrier, 
unless  she  would  turn  about  with  them  to  bimetallism,  protesting 
however  that  much  as  they  love  silver  they  must  hug  the  gold 
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basia^  so  loDg  as  Europe  does,  from  fear  of  the  barrier  which  this 
petty  iKteible  impost,  caused  by  separating  the  standards,  might 
raise  to  foreign  trade.  They  might  as  well  deny  to  their  country 
a  republican  form  of  government  until  the  despots  of  Europe  and 
princes  of  Africa  would  send  in  their  resignations. 

We  saifl  that  no  man  can  give  a  substantial  reason  why  gold  is 
better  than  paper  unless  it  be,  first,  that  government  may  over 
or  under  issue  paper ;  and,  second,  gold  is  accepted  for  foreign 
payment&  We  trust  we  have  shown  that  paper  under  the 
multiple  standard  besides  its  other  manifold  advantages  is  better 
even  in  these  particulars. 

The  usual  modes  suggested  for  paper  regulation  seem  imprac- 
ticable. Thus  under  an  established  money  supply  per  capita, 
the  debtor's  hardship  from  an  appreciating  dollar  would  become 
chronic.  For  trade  and  the  money  demand  increase  faster  than 
population.  In  France,  for  example,  from  1789  to  1889  the 
I>opulation  increased  not  more  than  forty  per  cent,  while  personal 
property  increased  2,600  per  cent  and  foreign  trade  about  1,000 
per  cent  She  would  have  passed  a  sorry  century  on  afixed  per 
capita  supply  of  money. 

Per  contrOf  the  scheme  of  issuing  i>aper  to  all  who  will  pay  a 
low  fixed  interest^  trusting  that  a  money  excess  will  be  remedied 
by  the  return  of  money  into  the  treasury  to  save  the  interest, 
would  drive  prices  into  the  douds.  For  when  such  an  excess 
gets  out  it  raises  prices,  and  with  rising  prices  interest  outside 
the  treasury  will  go  up  so  that  money  will  not  go  back,  but 
expansion  will  continue  just  when  contraction  is  needed. 

The  multiple  standard  plan  is  to  check  prices  promptly  after 
they  begin  to  move.  Out  of  it^  however,  in  time  would  grow  a 
higher  system  under  which  the  causes  which  produce  the  price 
change  would  be  met  before  they  could  act  For  example,  a  great 
unknown  sum  is  required  each  year  to  move  the  crops^  and  the 
eastern  markets  are  pinched  to  supply  it  Experience  would 
soon  show  the  issue  required  to  meet  this  draft.  When  confidence 
in  the  government  managers  should  become  complete  they  might 
be  charged  with  the  issue  in  advance  and  the  recall  of  this 
amount  in  manner  to  prevent  the  slightest  tension  in  prices. 
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The  money  department  would  beoome  in  time  a  sort  of  financial 
weather  bnrean  and  the  great  statesman  wonld  be  he  who  coold 
keep  the  index  finger  stillest  on  the  dial  of  prices. 

Honest  money  regulation  cannot  make  wheat,  or  any  single 
commodity,  sell  at  the  same  price  in  time  of  plenty  as  in  time  of 
scarcity,  or  save  the  unfortunate,  the  spendthrift^  the  idle,  or  the 
blunderer,  from  bankruptcy.  But  the  multiple  standard  would 
prevent  panics.  It  would  prevent  the  enormous  frauds  upon 
debtors  caused  by  the  supply  variation  of  gold.  It  would  check 
gambling  and  speculation  by  halving  the  fluctuations  in  prices. 
It  would  give  the  creditor  always  as  much  as  he  gave,  and  take 
from  the  debtor  never  more  than  he  got  It  would  give  our 
people  the  eleven  hundred  millions  of  useless  capital  locked  up  in 
money  metal,  and  the  proflts  of  an  increasing  circulation  here, 
with  some  abroad  where  an  invariable  dollar  would  be  appreciated. 
It  would  emancipate  us  from  foreigners  who  corner  gold,  or 
attract  it  by  contracting  their  money  volumes,  and  equally  from 
our  own  panic- makers.  By  increasing  the  certainty  of  enterprises 
it  would  steady  business  and  aid  legitimate  banking.  It  would 
keep  the  wheels  of  industry  turning  with  substantially  uniform 
and  unceasing  speed.  The  domination  of  chance  and  private 
interest  over  the  supply  of  money  would  yield  to  an  equitable 
reign  of  intelligence  and  law. 

Henby  Winn. 


WOMAN'S  NATURAL  DEBARMENTS  FROM  POLITICAL 

SERVICE 

BT  MRS.  FLORENCE  PERCY  MATHESON. 

*'  The  Spirit  moveth  me  and  I  must  speak.'' 

NOW  that  so  many  of  my  sisters  are  rushing  into  prints  and 
appearing  qx>oii  platforms,  thronghoat  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  dvilized  world,  to  inform  the  public  why  women 
should  enter  the  i>olitical  field,  and,  incidentally,  to  stigmatize 
all  women  who  do  not  think  as  they  do  upon  the  subject  a» 
'^traitors  to  their  sex,"  and  so  on,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
<< traitors"  should,  some  of  us,  ''talk  back"  a  little,  at  least  Uy 
the  extent  of  giyiug  some  of  our  reasons  for  the  &ith  that  ifr 
within  us. 

In  the  first  place,  I  beUeve  firmly  that  the  women  who  do  not 
want  to  vote  are  greatly  in  the  majority,  but  that  those  very 
qualities  which  make  them  averse  to  entering  the  field  of  i>oli- 
tics,  make  them  equally  averse  to  attracting  attention  and  com- 
ment by  publicly  expressing  their  feelings  on  the  subject 

In  San  Francisco,  which  is  at  present  one  of  the  ''  storm  cen- 
ters "  of  the  equal  suffrage  movement,  there  are  at  least  150,000 
women,  and  of  these— despite  the  urging,  entreaty,  argument, 
and  shining  example  of  the  Woman's  Oongress  leaders—despite 
the  fiEK)t  that^  so  eager  are  the  suffragists  for  proselytes  and  fol- 
lowers, rich  and  i>oor  are  equally  welcomed  by  them — less  than 
800  have  ranged  themselves  under  the  yellow  silk  banner  which 
is,  they  tell  us,  to  ''lead  them  on  to  victory."  Surely  this  is  a 
small  proi>ortion  of  our  feminine  i>opulation  to  arrogate  to  itself 
the  right  to  speak  for  us  all,  and  demand,  in  our  name,  some- 
thing which  we  do  not  want — ^but  it  does  both  these  things,  and 
does  them  continually  and  boldly,  because  the  matrons  and 
maids  who  do  not  believe  as  they  do  are  not  properly  equipped 
to  battle  with  them. 
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Handreds  of  women,  attracted  by  the  promised  disoussion  of 
^^Home"  at  the  Oongrefis,  listened  in  silence  to  sentiments  of 
which  they  disapproved,  and  statements  which  they  knew  to  be 
incorrect — and  why  f  Simply  because  they  did  not  wish  to  make 
of  themselves  targets  for  the  shafls  of  sarcasm,  satire,  and  ridi- 
-cole  which  the  nimble- witted  orators  npon  the  platform  shot^ 
with  unerring  aim,  at  any  one  who  was  foolhardy  enough  openly 
to  question  their  reasoning  or  differ  in  opinion  from  theuL 

As  did  those  women  upon  that  memorable  occasion,  so  thou- 
sands of  women  all  over  the  world  are  doing  to-day,  and  for  the 
«ame  reason.  But  as  for  me,  at  last  '^  the  Spirit  moveth  me  and 
I  must  speak,"  whatever  may  be  the  consequence. 

In  pre&ce  I  wish  to  state,  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  when  I 
i)ecome  convinced  that  women  as  a  class  desire  it  I  shall  say 
nothing  ftirther  against  their  becoming  possessed,  under  a  certain 
limitation,  of  that  precious  bit  of  printed  paper — ^the  ballot — 
:and  have  the  privilege  of  depositing  it  at  the  polls  along  with 
the  male  contingent  At  the  present  time,  however,  I  am  certain, 
through  somewhat  wide  investigation  of  the  matter  made 
personally  and  by  letter  among  my  numerous  friends  and 
■acquaintances,  that^  as  I  have  previously  stated,  the  woman  who 
really  wants  to  vote  is  very  much  in  the  minority. 

This  minority,  I  am  willing  to  admits  embraces  many  women 
who  are  among  the  noblest  of  their  sex ;  women  who  act  strictly 
according  to  their  convictions,  and  incur  a  notoriety  which  is 
repugnant  to  their  own  delicacy  because  they  feel  that  they  are 
working  for  something  which  is  just  and  rights  and  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  endure  this  special  form  of  martyrdom.  It 
.also  includes  many  disappointed  women ;  women  who  find  them- 
selves in  their  later  years,  for  various  reasons,  alone  in  the  world, 
with  the  remnant  of  their  lives  stretching  before  them  blank 
and  barren.  Such  women — sometimes  loving  wives  whose 
husbands  have  gone  before — sometimes  devoted  mothers  whose 
•children  have  grown  away  from  them  and  their  care — sometimles 
women  to  whom  all  the  sweeter  possibilities  of  life  have  been 
denied— crave  interest  and  excitement  of  some  kind  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  thwarted  natures;  and  the  suffrage  agitation 
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naturally  attracts  them.  Besides  these  two  dasseSi  however, 
there  is  another  kind  of  woman  who,  iKMasessed  by  a  mania  for 
notoriety,  marches  nnder  the  snffirage  banner  simply  beoanse 
there  she  has  an  opportunity  to  advertise  and  exhibit  herself, 
and  to  be  heard  of  mankind.  Insofferably  conceited,  insolently 
intolerant  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  others,  and  clamorously 
importunate,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  such  persons  do  any 
cause  with  which  they  ally  themselves  far  more  harm  than  good, 
and  to  their  presence  in  the  ranks  can  often  be  traced  the 
reluctance  of  many  otherwise  favorably  disposed  women  to 
^^take  the  queen's  shilling"  and  enlist  in  the  same  regiment 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  day  will  come  when  equal  su£Erage 
will  be  the  rule  in  all  voting  communities,  for  a  woman  who 
^^nags"  generally  gains  her  i>oint^  though  in  gaining  it  she  often 
loses  that  which  is  of  far  more  intrinsic  value— the  respect  and 
affection  of  those  who  are  nearest^  and  should  be  dearest,  to  her. 
The  suffragists  have  entered  upon  a  course  of  ^'nagging"  which 
will,  undoubtedly,,  if  kept  up  long  enough,  be  successftil,  but  the 
triumph  will  be  shadowed,  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us,  by  a 
sense  of  loss — the  loss  of  something  precious  that  can  never  be 
regained. 

If  my  struggling  sisters  would  but  be  content  with  the  voting 
privilege  I  should  view  the  prospect  of  their  ultimate  success 
more  sympathetically,  but  voting  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  their 
I>olitical  longings  by  any  means ;  office-holding  is  the  goal  which 
they  have  in  view,  and  their  ambition  does  not  stop  short  of  the 
highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  But  here  I  think  the 
line  should  be  drawn  sharply  and  decidedly.  While  the  average 
woman  may  find  the  time  and  the  opportunity  to  attend  to  the 
duties  which  will  devolve  upon  her  as  a  voter,  without  neglect- 
ing her  other  duties  and  privileges,  I  do  not  believe  that  she  can, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  take  upon  herself  in  her  young 
womanhood,  the  duties  of  an  important  public  flinctionary  of  any 
kind,  with  the  prospect  of  doing  either  herself  or  the  office 
credit 

''God's  finger  is  x>ointing  the  way!"  said  an  enthusiastio 
suffi-agist  to  me  the  other  day,  but  I  am  certain  that  she  and  her 
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Bisters  are  afflicted  with  mental  strabismus,  since  it  seems  plain 
to  me  that  God's  finger  is  pointing — and  has  been  x>ointingy  since 
woman  was  first  created — ^in  a  direction  diametrically  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  female  would-be  i>oliticians  are  pressing 
onward. 

I  base  my  objection  to  a  political  career  for  women  upon  one 
single  reason — a  purely  practical  one,  with  which  sentiment  and 
prejudice  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  That  reason  is  the 
simple  but  stubborn  finct  of  woman's  physical  organization.  A 
woman  may  try  as  she  will  to  ignore  her  womanhood — she  may 
affect  masculine  manners  and  garments,  diamond  wheels,  and 
cigarettes,  but,  unless  she  be  unsexed  by  disease  or  the  surgeon's 
knife,  she  is  a  woman  still — a  creature  utterly  different  from  man 
in  every  point  of  her  anatomical  make-up,  and  subject  to  sensa- 
tions, experiences,  and  maladies,  of  which  man  can,  and  does, 
know  absolutely  nothing  save  by  hearsay.  We  are  told  that  in 
the  beginning  '^male  and  female  created  He  them,"  and  it  is  not 
to  be  questioned  that  each  sex  was  created  to,  do  its  own  special 
work.  To  all  who  are  not  ignorantly  or  wilfully  blind  and  deaf 
to  nature's  teachings  it  is  plain  that  women  were  intended, 
primarily,  to  be  wives  and  mothers — ^to  bear  and  rear  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world.  It  may  be — ^indeed,  we  know,  from  what  we 
read  and  hear,  that  it  is— extremely  displeasing  and  repugnant 
to  the  finer  feelings  of  an  ^^ advanced  woman"  to  be  told  that 
what  she  scornfully  calls  ''the  animal  function  of  motherhood" 
is  really  the  only  reason  which  there  was  for  her  being  included 
in  the  plan  of  creation  at  all,  but  the  fact  is  incontrovertible. 
However  much  we,  as  individuals,  may,  for  different  reasons, 
£ftil  of  the  accomplishment  of  our  earthly  mission,  we  cannot 
deny  that  our  physical  bodies  are  formed  for  one  grand  purpose 
to  which  all  the  other  inddents  of  our  being  are,  or  should  be, 
subservient 

A  certain  brilliant  woman  clergyman,  who  is  devoting  her 
talents  to  the  suffrage  cause,  makes  a  great  i>oint  in  her  speeches 
by  demanding  to  know  why  if  motherhood  is  the  chief  end  and 
aim  of  woman's  existence,  fe^erhood  is  not  considered  the  chief 
duty  and  crowning  glory  of  man.     ''Why  should  a  woman, '^ 
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ahe  askSy  ''  sacrifice  her  youth,  her  beanty,  her  strength,  and  her 
ambitions  to  the  oft-times  thankless  task  of  bringing  np  a  family 
of  ohildren,  while  the  man,  who  is  equally  responsible  for  their 
existencOi  looks  npon  his  fatherhood  as,  comparatively,  bat  an 
incident  in  his  busy  lifef  This,  like  many  of  the  other 
<< whys''  over  which  we  stnmble  in  this  world,  is  something 
which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  finite  mind  to  answer.  We 
might  as  well  ask  why  a  violet  is  not  a  rose,  or  a  walnut ;  the 
only  answer  i>06sible  is  simply, ''  Because  it  is  a  violet"  So  it  is 
with  this  question ;  the  ^' why  "  we  know  not^  but  we  do  know 
that  fatherhood  and  motherhood  are  distinctly  different  ftinc- 
tions,  and  that  each  brings  with  it  special  duties  and  delights. 

The  man's  share  toward  bringing  a  new  being  into  the  world 
is  slight^  but  the  woman  must^  for  days  and  weeks  and  months, 
give  of  her  life  and  strength — ^the  very  best  of  herself— to  nour- 
ish the  being  she  is  to  bring  into  the  world.  She  must  brood  it 
and  shelter  it,  and  care  for  herself  because  of  it,  until  ^'her 
days  are  fulfiled  "  and  she  passes  through  the  torture,  and  enters 
into  the  triumph  of  maternity.  But  even  then  her  peisonal  con- 
nection with  her  child  does  not,  or  should  not,  cease,  for  it  is 
intended  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  its  feeble  life  it  shall 
draw  its  sustenance  directly  from  her  breast  The  mother  con- 
tributes to  the  personality  of  her  child — if  she  gives  it  nothing 
more — ^at  least  two  years  out  of  her  own  life. 

Obviously  maternity  was  intended  to  be  a  woman's  business, 
and,  quite  as  obviously,  man  was  given  his  exemption  from  per- 
sonal inconvenience  and  discomfort  in  order  that  he  may  devote 
his  unhampered  time  and  undiminished  strength  to  caring  for 
her  and  their  mutual  of&pring.  We  see  this  exemplified  all 
around  us  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  animal  kingdom — ^bird, 
beast,  fish,  and  reptile,  each  genus  works  harmoniously  on  these 
lines,  a  mutual  understanding  seeming  to  exist  between  the 
males  and  females  as  to  their  respective  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities. The  ^'advanced"  woman  is,  so  for,  the  only  female 
animal  that  has  risen  in  rebellion  against  her  own  nature,  and 
deliberately  advocated  the  controverting  of  an  all-wise  Oreator's 
plans  by  evading,  or  ignoring,  the  purpose  for  which  she  was 
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created,  and  she  is,  by  reason  of  her  restless  ambition  and  her 
yearning  after  the  unattainable,  by  far  the  nnhappiest  animal  of 
them  all. 

Patting  aside,  however,  the  qaeetion  of  woman's  true  relation 
to  the  world,  I  ?rill  briefly  touch  upon  my  reasons  for  believing 
that  she  is,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  as  I  have  said  before,  not 
fitted  by  nature  to  occupy  the  positions  to  which  her  ill-advisers 
are  inciting  her  to  aspire.  Up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  the 
female  child  is  usually  the  equal  of  her  brother  in  strength, 
activity,  and  courage.  Then  comes,  gradually,  but  surely,  a 
change  which  affects  her  entire'  personality — ^the  mysterious 
working  of  a  hidden  power  which,  after  a  time,  sets  her  ai>art 
from  childish  things  upon  the  beautiful  and  exalted  throne  of 
womanhood.  Beautiful  as  is  this  throne,  however,  it  is  not 
always  strong  or  comfortable.  Our  ancestors,  who  build  our  part 
of  it  for  us,  do  not  always  build  it  ^'  upon  honor,"  and  we  sufEbr 
in  consequence. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  woman  but  it  is  a  pitiable  thing 
that  so  few  of  our  civilized  women  have  the  sturdy  health  and 
iron  nerves  of  their  savage  sisters.  That  which  is  intended  by 
nature  to  be  an  almost  mechanical  flinction  of  the  system — a 
temporary  inconvenience,  it  may  be,  but  unaccompanied  by  pain, 
or  even  appreciable  discomfort — ^is,  to  the  generality  of  our 
women,  a  source  of  acute  suffering,  which,  having  its  seat  among 
the  most  delicate  of  the  bodily  organs,  disturbs  their  nerve 
centers,  depresses  their  spirits,  and  lowers  their  vitality. 

This  disturbance  of  the  female  organization  is  regularly 
recurrent^  and,  although  I  by  no  means  agree  with  the  over- 
sentimental  Michelet,  who  looked  upon  all  women  as  charming 
invalids,  I  do  believe  that  no  woman  is  fit  to  attempt  anything 
like  serious  mental  or  physical  work  during  these  periods. 
Hysteria  in  some  of  its  many  phages  often  accompanies  this  purely 
feminine  affliction — for  it  is  an  affliction  in  its  civilized  form — 
and  where  hysteria  is  there  we  may  look  for,  and  generally  And, 
all  manner  of  mental  vagaries  which  are  assuredly  incompatible 
with  the  requirements  of  public  life. 

Should  the  woman  become  a  mother,  she  is  subject,  during 
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the  period  of  gestation,  to  innumerable  whims  and  fiEUioies,  and 
ailments  real  and  imaginary.  Even  shonld  she  be  free  from  all 
these,  and  be  as  thoroughly  healthy  and  happy  as  she  ought  to 
be  during  this  time,  she  owes  it  to  her  unborn  child  to,  as  £ftr  a& 
she  can,  keep  away  from  crowds,  excitement^  bad  air,  and  possible 
dangers  of  all  kinds.  Imagine  a  woman  attending  political 
meetings,  running  for  office,  making  stump  speeches,  and  going^ 
frenzied  over  returns  at  such  a  time !  And  alas,  for  the  child 
born  after  such  exi>erienees  and  among  such  conditions ! 

Then  as  the  child-bearing  age  draws  to  a  close  another  enemy 
to  woman's  aspirations  for  public  service  appears — the  dreaded 
^^  change  "  which  for  several  years  generally  makes  of  a  woman 
a  nervousy  irritable,  capricious,  unreasoning  creature  subject  to 
all  manner  of  mental  delusions  and  physical  miseries.  Not  even 
the  most  ardent  enthusiast  in  woman's  ^^ cause''  will,  I  think, 
claim  that  a  woman  under  such  circumstances  is  fit  to  plan, 
direct,  and  govern,  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

The  governing  mindshould  be  dear — ^unclouded  by  the  physical 
disturbances  of  an  oft-times  delicate  and  over-sensitive  body. 
The  governing  hand  should  be  steady  and  strong — not  tremulous 
and  undecided,  not  shaken  and  weakened  by  disordered  nerves 
and  over- wrought  sensibilities.  The  governing  heart  should  be 
courageous,  just,  and  true — ^not  influenced  by  petty  prcjjudice, 
false  sympathy,  or  sickly  sentimentality. 

Briefly  I  consider  that  a  woman  has  no  rightful  place  in  public 
affairs  either  while  she  is  bringing  into  being  another  soul,  or 
while  the  child  which  she  has  borne  is  young  enough  to  need  her 
special  care  and  ministrations.  I  have  no  admiration  for  those- 
women — no  matter  how  noble  their  se}f-selected  vocation  may  be 
in  the  abstract — who  leave  their  homes  and  families  to  the  care 
of  hirelings  that  they  may  enteif  into  whatthey  call  '*  the  broader 
life"  outside  their  own  rightful  domains. 

A  woman  should — ^unless  made  in  some  way  absolutely  unable 
to  do  so— take  care  of  her  own  children.  That  seems  to  me  a> 
law  that  should  never  be  broken  when  any  sacrifice  of  self  can 
make  its  fulfilment  possible.  Ck>d  gives  the  child  to  its  mother 
and  not  to  her  servant  girl,  and  from  that  mother,  most  assuredly,. 
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will  he  reqaire  a  strict  aoooanting  for  the  treasure  with  which 
fihe  has  been  trusted. 

As  for  the  nnmarried  woman — ^natare  when  opposed  or 
ignored  is  not  by  any  means  a  patient  Griselda.  She  revenges 
herself  in  many  and  various  ways  whenever  she  is  deprived  of 
what  she  considers  her  rights,  and  the  crotchets,  irritability,  and 
general  thorniness  and  *'  crankiness  "  of  some  of  our  most  gifted 
and  otherwise  admirable  '^ women  bachelors"  arise,  for  the 
most  part,  from  this  cause  alone. 

For  those  fortunate  women  who  have  the  time  and  the  inclina- 
tion, and  the  mental  and  physical  strength,  to  attend  to  things 
outside  their  own  homes  and  their  own  personal  duties,  there  is 
work  in  plenty  along  educational,  hygienic,  charitable,  and 
reformatory  lines,  and  this  work  they  can  plan  in  a  way  which 
will  leave  them  free  to  rest  when  rest  is  necessary. 

If  women,  instead  of  fighting  to  put  the  ballot  into  the  hands 
of  their  ignorant,  unfortunate,  even  sinful,  sisters  would  learn  to 
clasp  those  hands  in  a  spirit  of  true  friendliness,  loving-kindness, 
and  helpfulness — if  they  would  talk  less  of  women  as  a  class, 
and  think  more  of  each  woman  with  whom  they  coiae  in  contact 
as  an  individual — ''Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day 
long" — ^they  would  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  humanity 
than  they  will  ever  do  with  the  ballot,  and  make  this  world  of 
ours  a  far  better  and  happier  place  than  it  is  now. 

If,  however,  they  insist  upon  their  political  ''rights"  and 
secure  them,  I  devoutly  trust,  because  of  the  reasons  which  I  have 
given,  that  an  "  age  qualification "  will  be  insisted  upon,  and 
that  no  woman  under  say  fifty  years — ^unless  she  can  show  a 
physician's  certificate  to  the  effect  that  her  specifically  feminine 
functions  have  come  to  an  end,  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to 
hold  any  important  political  position,  or  take  any  prominent  or 
onerous  place  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

Florence  Percy  MatheIsok. 


POPULAR  INSANITY. 

BT  RABBI  ADOLPH  M08BS. 

POPULAB  insanity  has  played  a  most  fatal  part  in  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  world.  It  has  brought  woes  innamerable 
upon  people  after  people.  It  dug  the  grave  of  the  Jewish  nation ; 
it  sacked  out  the  life-blood  of  the  Greek  people ;  it  drained  off 
and  at  last  destroyed  the  Boman  Empire.  It  perpetuated  daring 
the  Middle  Ages  conntless  crimes  against  humanity.  In  the 
frenzied  terror  of  witchcraft,  popular  madness  has  from  the 
tenth  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  tortured  and  consigned  to 
an  ignominious  death  millions  of  helpless  men  and  women, 
accused  of  practicing  the  black  art  and  being  in  league  with 
Satan.  It  was  a  species  of  lunacy  prevailing  through  several 
centuries  that  led  from  Europe  to  Asia  several  million  Orusaders 
and  several  hundred  thousand  tender  children  to  die  on  the  way 
and  in  Palestine  of  hunger,  disease,  and  the  sword.  To  come 
down  to  more  recent  times,  the  fearful  and  most  destructive  War 
of  Secession  was  brought  on  by  the  insanity  which  had  taken 
possession  of  the  southern  people.  It  is  popular  madness 
darkening  the  mind  and  confusing  the  thoughts  of  vast  numbers 
in  the  Northwest  and  in  the  South  which  is  raving  for  free 
coinage  of  silver.  The  shameful  anti-Semitism  which  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has,  to  the  horror  of  all  sensible  and  humane  people, 
been  raging  in  the  Old  World  and  especially  in  Germany  and 
Bussia^  is  due  to  another  kind  of  insanity. 

We  are  prone  to  think  that  only  individuals  can  go  insane, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  way  of  metaphor  that  we  may  speak 
of  the  insanity  of  masses.  Yet  the  blood-stained  pages  of 
history  teach  us  that  this  is  a  wholly  mistaken  view.  True 
it  is,  the  madness  of  individuals  is  in  almost  all  cases  due 
to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  brain.  Whenever  the  organ 
of  thought  is  deranged  the  mind  cannot  perform  its  functions 
in   its   wonted  natural    way.     A   multitude,    however,    may 
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be  under  the  sway  of  a  senseless  delusion  while  the  brain 
of  most  of  the  persons  laboring  under  it  is  in  a  normal 
state.  Still,  the  nature  and  psychical  phenomena  of  madness  are 
on  the  whole  alike  in  both  instances.  Though  in  individual 
madness  the  diseased  brain  is  most  probably  the  primary  cause, 
yet  the  disease  itself  has  its  seat  in  the  soul  and  manifests  itself 
in  the  vagaries  of  the  mind.  The  madman  does  not  cease  to 
think  according  to  the  inborn  and  indestructible  laws  which 
determined  the  formation  and  association  of  ideas.  The  logical 
categories  are  not  abolished  in  the  mind  of  the  insane.  The 
unhappy  creature  who  believes  himself  made  of  glass  quite 
logically  concludes  that  he  must  not  come  in  contact  with  hard 
substances  lest  he  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  madman  who 
imagines  that  he  is  a  rooster  cannot  help  drawing  the  inference 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  crow  at  daybreak.  The  poor 
man  who  is  i>08sessed  by  the  fixed  idea  that  he  is  worth  millions 
correctly  enough  proceeds  to  write  out  checks  for  many  thousands 
and  presents  them  as  generous  gifts  to  his  acquaintances.  Don 
Quixote  is  the  most  logical  and  consistent  of  fools.  Given  his 
crazy  premises  and  delusions,  he  reasons  from  them  with  wonder- 
ful acumen,  and  acts  up  to  his  beliefs  with  heroic  constancy. 

The  malady  known  as  madness  consists  rather  in  this :  The 
insane  is  unable  to  form  his  judgments  on  certain  matters  more 
or  less  extensive,  in  agreement  with  universally  known  and  in- 
controvertible facts  of  nature  and  of  life.  He  cannot  lay  hold  of 
the  realities  and  fixed  conditions  of  the  external  world  and  shape 
his  conduct  in  harmony  with  them.  He  has  eyes,  but  he  cannot 
see  what  is  actually  happening  and  what  must  always  take  place 
according  to  the  unchangeable  order  of  things.  He  has  ears,  but 
he  often  fails  to  hear  what  is  audible  to  sane  i)eople,  while  he 
hears  sounds  that  have  no  existence  outside  his  brain.  Bational 
thinking  and  acting  consist  in  careful  and  progressive  adjust- 
ment of  the  inner  life  or  the  operations  of  the  soul  to  the 
phenomena  and  orderly  processes  of  the  external  world.  In  a 
mind  diseased  and  out  of  tune  with  nature  and  society  the  vital 
inter-relations  are  broken  off  in  one  or  more  respects.  The  ideas 
are  not  tested  and  measured  by  .the  facts.    The  soul  does  not 
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weave  the  web  of  her  intelleotaal  life  and  the  mlee  of  practical 
conduct  out  of  the  web  and  woof  of  experience  but  ont  of  her  own 
nncontrolled  imaginings.  Now,  popular  insanity  is  in  its  nature 
and  manifestations  exactly  like  individual  madness^  inasmuch  as 
it  consists  in  the  inability  of  large  masses  of  men  to  think  and  act 
with  regard  to  certain  matters  in  harmony  with  the  facts  of 
nature,  the  actual  conditions  of  society,  and  the  experience  of  the 
world.  A  yidous  and  indissoluble  association  of  ideas  is  formed 
by  some  strong  x>opular  passion,  by  a  powerful  selfish  desire,  or 
*by  a  sense  of  fear,  which  blinds  the  eye  of  the  mind  to  all  the 
facts  which  conflict  with  its  assumptions. 

The  belief  in  witchcraft  held  for  so  many  centuries  by  myriads 
of  uncivilized  and  civilized  human  beings  affords,  in  its  fatal 
persistence  and  dreadful  effects,  a  classical  example  of  what 
popular  insanity  is,  how  it  acts,  and  how  it  is  caused.  People 
sane  in  every  other  respect  were  firmly  convinced  that  certain 
weak  and  decrepit  old  women  and  men,  who  were  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  the  barest  necessities  of  life,  possessed  the 
superhuman  power  to  conjure  up  violent  storms,  to  command  the 
sea  to  rise  and  pour  destructive  floods  upon  the  land,  to  order  the 
clouds  to  empty  their  precious  contents  upon  one  field  and  leave 
the  neighboring  field  perfectly  dry.  Wretched  creatures  that 
could  not  protect  themselves  against  the  pangs  of  hunger,  against 
disease,  and  the  fury  of  men,  were  believed  able  to  assume  any 
shape  they  chose,  to  change  themselves  into  cats,  wolves,  or 
horses,  to  inflict  tortures  on  distant  persons,  to  ride  on  a  broom- 
stick through  the  air,  to  translate  themselves  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  from  one  land  to  another,  and  to  create  mice  and  other 
loathsome  animals  out  of  nothing.  In  the  very  teeth  of  nature, 
which  protested  with  the  thousand  voices  of  exi>erience  against 
these  absurd  belief,  men  went  on  from  age  to  age  believing  the 
impossible  to  take  place  daily  and  hourly,  went  on  tormenting 
and  murdering  millions  of  their  fellowmen.  The  central  idea 
underlying  the  belief  in  witchcraft  was  the  baleful  delusion  that 
the  eternal  facts  and  ordinances  of  nature  could  be  overcome  by 
virtue  of  magical  means  and  formulas ;  that  something,  such  as 
gold  and  silver,  grain  or  mice,  could  be  created  by  sorcerers  out 
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of  nothing,  with  the  help  of  powerful  spirits.  Whenever  rational 
men  brought  forward  the  testimony  of  the  external  world  against 
these  mad  corruscations  of  the  mind  the  answer  was  given: 
'^  What  have  we  to  do  with  abroad,  with  nature  f  Our  own  mind 
teaches  us  that  witchcraft  is  a  reality,  that  sorcery  can  perform 
wonders  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  your  narrow  and  dull 
exi>erience.'' 

The  silver  lunacy,  which  is  playing  such  wild  and  disgraceful 
pranks  in  the  United  States,  is  but  a  modern  form  of  the  belief  in 
witchcraft.  Yon  take  a  piece  of  white  metal,  worth  fifty  cents  in* 
the  market  of  the  world,  and  bring  it  to  the  sorcerer,  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  will  put  his  magical  stamp  upon  it  Through  that 
mysterious  act  a  miracle  is  performed  and  the  fifty  cents  are 
made  to  be  worth  one  hundred  cents  and  will  buy  goods  to  that 
amount  Jost  as  the  witch  can  charm  forth  mice  from  her  hand- 
kerchief, turn  coal  into  gold,  and  change  a  besom  into  a  horse,  so 
do  our  countrymen  in  the  far  West  and  in  the  South  express  their 
belief  that  the  great  magician,  the  government  mint^  transforms 
a  piece  of  metal  worth  fifty  cents  into  something  worth  one 
hundred  cents.  If  you  oppose  to  his  witchcraft  the  experience  of 
the  civilized  world,  popular  insanity  shrieks  :  ^'  What  have  we 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  its  nations!  We  are  a  big 
country,  we  are  independent  of  other  nations'  experience  and 
their  science,  we  are  a  law  unto  ourselves."  Did  not  a  certain 
senator  in  an  excess  of  frenzy  actually  exclaim,  '<  If  we  modify 
our  monetary  system  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
financial  practice  and  theory  of  England,  we  have  not  yet  gained 
our  national  independence,  and  are  still  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  "  f 

The  early  witch-hunters  made  havoc  among  men  and  destroyed 
the  body  and  soul  of  innumerable  victims,  on  the  plea  that  they 
wished  to  protect  the  people  from  terrible  impending  evils.  Our 
modem  believers  in  sorcery  would  bring  ruin  and  desolation  upon 
their  country,  believing  all  the  while  that  they  are  trying  to  save 
the  people  from  fearful  calamities.  The  silver  madness  shows 
all  the  characteristics  of  partial  insanity  !  It  has  smitten  vast 
numbers  of  people  with  judicial  blindness  which  prevents  them 
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from  seeing  the  stern  realities  of  commeroial  life  and  the  unalter- 
able conditions  of  international  intercourse,  and  has  made  them 
deaf  to  the  teachings  and  solemn  warnings  of  political  economy. 
The  saddest  feature  of  this  witches'  Sabbath  of  silver  madness 
consists  in  this,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  rave  for  silver 
have  in  former  years  been  afflicted  with  another  kind  of  popular 
insanity,  for  which  they  and  the  whole  country  paid  a  fearful 
price  in  blood  and  wealth. 

The  southern  people  had  for  years  been  under  the  sway  of  a 
fixed  idea  in  regard  to  slavery.  The  rest  of  the  civilized  world 
had  learned  to  abhor  slavery  as  the  greatest  social  and  moral 
curse,  and  had  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  abolish  it  root  and 
branch.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  most  advanced  portion  of 
mankind  had  declared  that  no  modem  nation  can  thrive  econom- 
ically, intellectually,  and  morally,  that  keeps  up  this  accursed 
institution.  The  history  of  the  civilized  world  had  taught  that 
the  greatest  and  mightiest  nations,  the  most  highly  endowed 
imperial  races,  had  perished  through  the  pernicious  operations 
of  slavery.  The  preamble  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  Union  had 
declared  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  yet  in 
defiance  of  these  palpable  £eM3ts,  in  spite  of  all  the  teachings  of 
wisdom  and  morality,  heedless  of  the  pleadings  and  warnings  of 
history,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
free  institutions,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  southern  people 
regarded  slavery  an  excellent  and  beneficial  thing  in  itself,  called 
it  a  divine  institution,  went  on  breeding  slaves  and  investing 
almost  all  their  savings  in  human  chattels.  Their  desperate 
dinging  to  slavery  after  the  genius  of  humanity,  after  the  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  had  uttered  its  doom,  was  simply  a  tragic 
case  of  i>opular  insanity.  The  people's  mind  had  isolated  itself 
within  itself,  had  become  unable  to  lay  hold  of  a  certain  set  of 
external  fisM^ts  and  conditions,  and  had  lost  the  power  of  adapting 
its  judgments  and  acts  to  its  historical  environment  At  last  the 
I>opular  insanity  reached  an  acute  stage  of  mania  and  burst  forth 
into  a  supreme  act  of  destruction  and  self-destruction,  into  the 
War  of  Secession.  And  some  of  the  old  leaders  in  that  insane 
and  suicidal  movement  now  stand  forth  as  the  frantic  representa- 
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tives  and  moath-pieoes  of  the  latest  i>opalar  insanity,  which  has 
made  onr  oonntry  an  object  of  scorn  and  a  laughing  stock  of  the 
civilized  world. 

The  anti-Semitism  which  is  now  disgracing  and  brutalizing  so 
many  European  nations  can  bd  rightly  understood  and  duly 
judged  only  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  another  kind  of  i>opular 
insanity.  It  shows  all  the  characteristics  of  that  dangerous 
malady.  Its  blasphemous  utterances  and  furious  endeavors  do 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  sane  thought  and  action.  Think 
only  of  men  asserting  in  all  seriousness  that  half  a  million  Jews, 
without  any  internal  organization,  without  any  bond  but  that  of 
religion,  threaten  to  overmaster  and  degrade  commercially, 
socially,  morally,  religiously,  and  intellectually  fifty  million 
Germans,  who  claim  to  be  in  every  respect  superior  to  every  race 
and  nation  on  earth.  It  is  the  mutterings  of  madness  to  accuse 
the  handful  of  Jews  of  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  evils  which 
are  said  to  afflict  the  great  German  people  since  the  establishment 
of  the  empire.  It  is  simply  unthinkable  to  a  sane  man  that  a 
few  hundred  Jewish  financiers  should  through  fraud  and  trickery 
make  themselves  the  masters  of  Ctorman  commerce  and  finance. 
The  Jews  are  declared  to  be  inferior  strangers,  and  yet  the  in- 
dictment is  brought  against  them  that  they  have  debauched 
Ctorman  literature  through  the  agency  of  a  dozen  or  two  Jewish 
writers.  The  Jews  have  in  this  century  everywhere  fought 
bravely  on  every  battle-field.  The  Jews  of  the  different  countries 
wound,  maim,  and  kill  one  another  in  war  in  the  service  of  their 
respective  fatherlands.  And  yet  their  enemies  proclaim  with 
fanatical  fury  that  the  Jews  of  all  lands  have  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  make  war  upon  all  Ohristian  nations. 

The  Alliance  IieD*aelite,  a  purely  benevolent  institution,  formed 
and  maintained  solely  with  a  view  of  establishing  schools  in 
semi-barbarous  countries  for  the  youth  of  their  ignorant  and 
poor  co-religionists,  is  written  up  in  numberless  pamphlets  as  an 
international  Jewish  society  whose  aim  and  purpose  it  is  to  make 
war  upon  all  Ohristendom,  to  subjugate  and  exploit  all  Ohristian 
peoples.  The  Jews  are  accused  by  many  writers,  voicing  the 
insensate  belief  of  many  millions  of  gentiles,  that  they  kill  year 
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after  year  a  namber  of  Christian  children,  or  adnlt  persons  if 
children  cannot  be  had,  and  mix  their  blood  with  their  Passover 
cakes.  These  horrible  crimes,  they  assert,  are  committed  from 
religions  or  superstitions  motives.  The  secret,  they  say,  is  known 
to  most  Jews,  who  keep  it  carefully  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  world.  From  time  to  time,  however,  the  dark  misdeeds 
of  the  Jewish  fiends  come  into  light  and  cause  the  Christians  to 
bum  with  righteous  anger  I  On  the  strength  of  this  absurd 
accusation  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  men 
have  been  put  to  the  rack,  and  afterwards  burned  alive  by  people 
claiming  to  profess  and  practice  the  religion  of  love.  Only 
people  possessed  by  a  fixed  idea  can  entertain  such  views,  which 
are  absolutely  incredible  on  their  very  face,  which  are  contra- 
dicted by  the  most  solemn  protests  and  those  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  have  times  innumerable  been  declared  false, 
wicked,  and  blasphemous  by  the  most  pious,  wisest,  and  best 
Christians,  by  famous  popes,  zealous  princes  of  the  church,  and 
celebrated  theologians,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Anti- 
Semitism  is  a  popular  monomania,  brought  on  by  unhealthy 
social  conditions,  by  imperfect  moral  training,  by  the  fanaticism 
of  nationality  and  race,  by  the  inborn  brutal  instincts  of  hatred 
and  envy,  by  traditional  prejudices,  and,  above  all,  by  the  irre- 
ligious teachings  of  many  teachers  of  religion.  People  suffering 
from  the  monomjania  of  anti-Semitism  can  but  with  difficulty  bo 
cured,  because  their  reason  in  this  one  respect  is  dethroned  and 
cannot  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  countless  opposing  realities, 
which  exist  outside  of  their  deranged  minds.  Like  true  maniacs 
they  deny  the  actual  and  firmly  believe  in  the  impossible.  Like 
all  madmen  they  are  haunted  by  imaginary  terrors  which  distort 
their  vision  and  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  Jews  such  as  they 
are  in  reality — human  beings  who  are,  in  their  faults  and  virtues, 
in  their  strength  and  weakness,  in  their  hopes  and  aspirations, 
like  their  gentile  countrymen. 

But  the  Jews  also,  while  they  still  formed  a  state  and  a  nation, 
were  more  than  once  led  to  their  ruin  by  popular  insanity.  Bead 
but  careftilly  the  oracles  and  exhortations  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.    That  great  sane  statesman  stood  forth  for  years  in  the 
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midBt  of  his  politically  insane  contemporaries.  His  nation,  the 
princes,  the  priests,  and  the  common  people,  were  nnder  the  sway 
of  a  fatal,  fixed  idea.  They  believed  that  the  Temple  of  Yahve 
in  Jerusalem  was  a  talisman,  which  made  them  absolutely  in- 
vincible in  the  fiu^e  of  the  mighty  armies  of  the  all-conquering 
power  of  Babylonia.  To  all  the  warnings  and  pleadings  of 
Jeremiah  they  replied  with  the  insane  cry,  ''The  Temple  of 
Yahve,  the  Temple  of  Yahve,  is  with  us !    Who  can  subdue  us  t " 

It  is  simply  a  form  of  faith  in  witchcraft,  the  belief  of  disordered 
minds  that  the  impossible  will  come  to  pass  through  the  workings 
of  some  miraculous  agency.  They  held  that  the  order  of  nature 
would  be  upset  and  the  inexorable  realities  of  the  world  sub- 
verted for  their  special  benefit^  because  they  were  an  exceptional 
people,  not  subject  to  the  laws  that  determine  the  life  and 
destinies  of  all  other  nations.  Nor  were  there  wanting  pernicious 
demagogues  in  those  days.  Just  as  there  is  a  plentifal  supply  of 
them  in  our  own  time,  deceivers  who  flattered  the  dangerous 
conceit  of  the  people  and  inflamed  its  madness.  The  false 
prophets  cared  only  for  keeping  themselves  in  power  and  em- 
ploying the  advantages  flowing  from  their  influence  with  the 
masses  and  the  rulers.  With  sonorous  eloquence  behind  which 
there  was  no  conviction  they  voiced  the  insane  belie&  and  ideas 
of  the  ignorant  masses.  The  theme  and  burden  of  their  orations 
was  the  cry,  ''What  have  we  to  do  with  abroad  t  The  rules  of 
political  action,  which  guide  the  other  nations,  do  not  apply  to 
us,  the  descendants  of  the  glorious  patriarchs,  in  whose  midst 
Yahve  himself  is  dwelling ! '' 

They  called  Jeremiah  a  traitor,  bought  by  the  gold  of  the 
Babylonian  monarch  to  betray  the  people  into  the  hands  of  its 
sworn  enemies.  They  beguiled  the  masses  by  talking  to  them 
smooth  things,  such  as  the  people  liked  to  hear.  Whenever  they 
noticed  that  the  flery,  soul-bom  sermons  of  Jeremiah  were 
beginning  to  tell  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  their 
own  influence  was  waning,  they  would  take  a  run  to  the  country 
for  a  day  or  week,  where  they  held  forth  with  high-pitched 
eloquence  before  the  densely  ignorant  and  sorely  tried 
X>eople.     There  they  would  drink  wine  with,  and  enthuse  them- 
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selves  in  the  midst  of,  their  raral  friends,  many  of  whom  they  had 

organized  into  societies  with  high-sonnding  and  patriotic  names. 

Then  they  would  return  to  the  city,  and  declare  that  they  had 

just  come  fresh  from  the  plain  people,  who  were  determined  to 

fight  the  Babylonians  and  their  traitorous  allies  to  the  death.    At 

last  the  fatal  end,  predicted  by  the  sad  prophet  of  Anathoth, 

came  with  wrath  and  vengeance,  destroyed  the  commonwealth, 

and  cut  the  remnant  of  Israel  to  pieces.    The  same  dreadful 

tragedy  was  enacted  several  hundred  years  later  before  the  final 

overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state.      Popular  insanity  caused  the 

blind  zealots  to  believe  that  the  chosen  people  that  knew  and 

observed  the  law  and  commands  of  the  Torah  were  invincible,  aud 

could,  despite  the  fears  and  convictions  of  the  wisest  men,  crush 

the  boundless  i>ower  o£  the  conquerors  and  rulers  of  the  world. 

The  consequence  of  that  mad  belief  in  the  impossible  wad  the 

annihilation  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth  and  the  death  of  the 

nation ! 

These  national  tragedies  and  many  others  should  bring  home  to 

us  the  awful  truth  that  there  are  lurking  in  the  soul  of  every 

nation  the  dangerous  forces  of  unreason  which,  if  given  free 

scope,  would  lead  a  people  in  spite  of  all  their  fine  qualities,  to 

industrial  ruin,  to  social  disintegration  and  hopeless  political 

decay.    There  is  but  one  path  for  every  progressive  people  to 

tread — ^the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  implicit  obedience  to  the 

will  of  Ctod  as  incarnated  in  the  laws  of  nature,  as  revealed  in 

the  growing  reason  and  ezx>erience  of  civilized  mankind.     If 

lovingly,  manfrdly  obeyed,  the  Supreme  Will  lives  as  light  and 

I>ower  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  brings  forth  wonders  of 

material  prosperity  and  moral  growth.    If  disobeyed  through 

selfishness   of  desires,    through   blindness  of  mind,  through 

heathenish  belief  in  economic  quackery  and  i>olitical  sorcery,  the 

Divine  Will  manifests  itself  as  an  awfhl  destructive  energy,  which 

grinds  the  mightiest  nations  to  dust  and  casts  them  as  rubbish  to 

the  void !    Life  and  death,  good  and  evil,  are  placed  before  every 

people.    Woe  to  the  nation  that  chooses  evil  and  calls  it  good, 

that  loves  darkness  and  names  it  light    Por  thereby  it  seals  its 

own  doom  ! 

Adolph  Mobes. 


THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  NEW  LABOR  PARTY. 

BY  H.  W.  BOYD  UACKAY,  A,H. 

THE  recent  detenoioation  on  the  part  of  eome  of  the  leading 
trades  unions  in  this  conntiT  to  follow  the  example  of 
other  lands  by  forming  an  independent  politioal  party  seems  to 
render  opportane  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  labor 
movement  The  writer  has  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
movement^  having  taken  an  active  part  in  it  in  Qaeensland, 
Anatralia,  where  it  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  development, 
and  where  the  economic  conditions  mnch  favor  it.  The  foUow- 
ii^  paper  is  therefore  submitted  with  some  oonfldenoe,  as  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  feelings  and  aims  of  the  party,  which 
are  substantially  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  formation  of  snch  a  jMuty  here  mnst  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  every  one  who  aympathizee  with  the  masaes  in  their  atrng^Ie 
for  eooDomic  freedom ;  for,  althoogh  a  gallant  fight  has  been 
made  bv  the  aooialiat  Idbor  t^rtv  and  bv  the  PoDoliBt  and  Pro- 
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only  by  some  form  of  BocialiBm.  This,  however^  is  not  the  end 
of  the  movement,  bnt  the  me(m»  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
end.  It  is,  therefore,  open  to  every  adherent  of  the  movement 
to  form  his  own  opinion  on  this  i>oint.  There  are,  in  flEtct, 
amoDg  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  labor 
movement,  communists,  single  taxers,  and  men  who,  while  gladly 
cooperating  in  every  step  which  is  taken  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  workers,  yet  do  not  feel  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  any  particular  theory  to  bind  themselves  to  it 

And  the  cooperation  of  ail  these  is  needed.  A  di^wA  social- 
ist party,  or  a  ditiincl  single  tax  party,  or  a  distinct  party  of  those 
unionists  who  have  not  approved  of  socialism  or  of  single  tax 
would  cut  off  large  sections  of  bana-fide  workers,  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, greatly  weaken  the  movement 

The  aims  of  the  labor  movement  seem  so  reasonable  and  sim- 
ple that  they  may  be  thought  easy  of  attainment  So  it  seems 
sn  easy  thing  to  march  from  Berlin  to  Paris ;  but  when  the  Ger- 
man army  essayed  the  task  they  found  so  many  opponents  in 
the  way  that  all  the  inventive  powers  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  the  nation  were  taxed  to  accomplish  it  And  so  it  is  with  the 
labor  movement  The  interests  of  the  most  i>owerful  sections  of 
the  community,  or  at  least  that  those  sections  believe  to  be  so, 
are  opposed  to  granting  to  the  workers  constant  employment, 
reasonable  wages,  and  reasonable  hours ;  and  all  the  arts,  all  the 
energy,  all  the  zeal,  all  the  perseverance  of  the  most  able  men 
in  the  labor  ranks  will  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  for  many  years  to 
come  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  simple  task  which  I  have  in- 
<iicated« 

Now,  when  this  task  is  accomplished,  will  their  work  be  fin- 
ished t  There  is  an  aim  behind,  to  which  this  is  only  a  prelude. 
It  is  also  the  destiny  of  the  labor  movement  to  raise,  and  that 
permanently  and  all  along  the  line,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
status  of  the  workers.  It  is  this  which  lends  nobility  to  the 
movement  and  makes  it  in  the  eyes  of  some  almost  a  religion. 
But,  as  man  cannot  rise  to  much  moral  or  intellectual  worth  un- 
til he  is  freed  from  care  and  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  his 
bodily  wants,  it  is  the  universal  custom  of  mankind  to  seek  these 
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first,  and  the  Labor  party  forms  no  exception  to  the  rale.  Even 
the  clergy  complain  when  their  salaries  are  small^  and  mnoh 
more  do  we  mortals  of  more  limited  spiritnal  horizon.  To  emn- 
late  the  wealthy  manufacturer  or  great  merchant  the  workers  do 
not  seek,  for  such  wealth,  so  long  as  it  exists,  must  necessarily 
be  exceptional,  and  exceptional  wealth  can  always  be  made  an 
instrument  of  tyranny  if  its  possessors  so  desire ;  but  a  moderate^ 
competence  they  do  demand,  and  with  it  a  freedom  from  all  un- 
necessary care  and  pain. 

Since  the  above  is  the  character  of  the  labor  movement,  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  principle — sometimes 
regarded  as  conservative  and  sometimes  as  democratic — of 
opening  a  career  of  advancement  to  exceptionally  gifted  men. 
The  object  of  the  labor  movement  is  not  to  assist  the  excep- 
tionally gifted,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  humanity.  Its  sup- 
I>orters  believe  that  the  attainment  of  exceptional  wealth  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  whether  they  be  sprung  from  poor  or 
wealthy  parents,  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  the  very 
cause  why  so  many  others  labor  under  oppression  and  fall  into- 
destitution.  In  a  word,  some  men  are  in  a  position  to  fight  the 
world  single  handed,  others  are  not  in*  a  position  to  do- 
this  single  handed,  but  yet  can  do  it  by  acting  together.  Such 
men  seek  to  raise  the  average  of  the  race — ^to  raise  the  great  mass 
of  the  population;  the  former  class,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to* 
raise  a  few  ovJt  of  this  mass.  To  an  impartial  man  the  question 
which  course  is  the  more  likely  to  create  a  solid,  powerful,  and 
beneficent  action  can  only  admit  of  one  answer. 

But  how  shall  this  result  be  accomplished!  In  determining 
this  problem  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  lessons  of  history. 
History  is  the  record  of  the  struggles  of  sections  of  mankind 
against  one  another,  and  it  shows  what  is  the  unchecked  working^ 
of  human  nature  when  operating  free  from  the  control  of  law 
and  of  public  opinion.  When  nation  struggles  against  nation 
no  law  intervenes  save  the  fear  of  retaliation,  and  if  the  com- 
batants be  unequally  matched  even  this  is  absent  Nor  doe& 
public  opinion  exercise  much  control  in  such  cases,  for  it  is- 
generally  dwarfed  by  the  sentiment  of  national  self-interest, 
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which  presents  itself  under  the  form  of  patriotism.  And  when 
class  struggles  against  dass  the  result  is  much  the  same.  The 
public  (pinion  of  the  dominant  dass  makes  but  little  account  of 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  lower ;  and,  as  for  laws,  they  are 
made  by  the  dominant  dasSy  and  disclose  this  fact  very  clearly 
on  their  face,  and  after  all,  they  are  not  always  observed  by 
them.  History  therefore  gives  us  an  insight  into  human  nature, 
and,  by  so  doing,  enables  us  (in  a  measure)  to  forecast  the  future. 

Taking  in  particular  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  domi- 
nant classes  to  the  working  masses,  we  learn  from  it  the  work- 
ings of  human  nature  in  this  particular  sphere,  and  are  enabled 
to  forecast  the  future  which  will  befall  the  workers  if  the  causes 
which  have  been  hitherto  at  work  are  allowed  to  continue  at 
work  unguided  and  uncontrolled.  No  doubt  even  without  con- 
scions  guidance  and  control  the  causes  themselves  (or  at  least 
their  effects)  modify  the  environment,  and  this  again  modifies  the 
causes  which  afterwards  operate ;  for  which  reason  progress  is 
spoken  of  as  a  ^' curve,''  not  as  a  straight  line.  But  this 
''curve"  observes  certain  laws,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  facts 
are  accurately  ascertained  and  reasoned  from,  so  is  it  possible  to 
forecast  the  ''curve  of  progress."  But  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement  gives  us  something  more  than  this.  It  shows  us  how 
attempts  have  been  made  to  guide  and  control  the  causes  which 
produce  the  "curve  of  progress,"  and  thus  to  make  that 
"  curve  "  somewhat  different  from  what  it  would  otherwise  have 
been ;  and  it  shows  us  when  and  where  and  how  and,  above  all, 
why  those  attempts  have  sometimes  succeeded  and  sometimes 
failed.  In  this  use  history  requires  to  be  supplemented  by 
science,  and  yet  we  must  constantly  bring  our  scientific  con- 
dusions  to  the  test  of  history  to  be  verified,  for  purely  scientific 
reasoners  are  apt  to  leave  out  some  of  the  facts  and  causes  upon 
which  the  actual  result  depends,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  verifi- 
cation that  these  errors  can  be  detected. 

In  the  natural  sciences  such  verifications  have  always  been 
held  to  be  necessary  ]  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact^  that  although 
the  truth  that  the  condusions  of  economists  are  often  vitiated  by 
their  unwillingness  to  take  into  account  more  than  one  of  the 
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elements  of  homan  nature  was  pointed  cot  by  Bnckle 
in  1867  it  was  not  until  latel;  that  the  neoeesity  for 
verification  vas  admitted  in  their  soienoa  Even  the 
reatoninga  of  eoonomistB  are  not  always  oorreot,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  occupied  in  refuting  one 
another,  bnt  their  main  defect  lies  in  imperfectly  asoertainiog 
the  complicated  /acte  on  which  their  conclusions  should  rest. 
These  foots  lie  deep  in  the  oatnro  of  man  and  of  the  world. 
They  consist  in  the  desires  by  which  we  sre  actuated,  the  lelative 
stcengtb  of  tbeee  desiies  in  different  indiTidnals,  the  other 
elements  of  character,  the  intellectnal  powers,  and  the  sniroaod- 
ing  circnmstanoes  which  either  assist,  retard,  or  prevent  tlie 
gratification  of  our  desires.  To  know  them  thoroaghly  is  im- 
possible, and  therefore  to  avoid  all  error  in  the  conduct  of  social 
movements  is  equally  BO,  bnt  history  snppliee  as  with  an  ap- 
proximate guide.  History,  forecast^  policy,  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  the  probable  conrae  of  evolntion  in  the  fntoie,  the  jndioions 
gnidauce  of  that  evolntion  in  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  the 
people — such  is  the  study,  such  the  work,  of  the  Labor  party. 
The  workers  have  learned  at  least  the  old  lesson — Help  yovr»dve» .' 
They  have  learned  in  all  lands,  by  prolonged  and  almost  onvary- 
ing  experience,  that  politicians  outside  their  own  rauks  are  not 
to  be  tmsted ;  that  parties  do  not  serve,  bnt  vae  them.    As  their 


THOMAS  F.  BAYARD  AS  A  DIPLOMAT. 

BY  LEWIS  B.  HARLEY,  A.M.,  PH.D.,  HONORARY  FELLOW   IN  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE  details  of  the  award  of  the  Tribanal  of  Arbitratioh, 
oonveDed  at  Paris  in  1893,  are  still  fresh  to  the  mind. 
The  award  provided  that  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  should  forbid  their  citizens  and  snbjeots,  re- 
spectively, to  kill,  capture,  or  pursue  at  any  time,  the  animals 
commonly  called  fur  seals,  within  a  zone  of  sixty  miles  around 
the  Pribilov  Islands,  inclusive  of  the  territorial  waters.    The 
two  governments  were  also  to  forbid  the  taking  of  seals  from  the 
first  of  May  to  the  thirty-first  of  July  on  that  part  of  the  high 
flea  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  eastward  of  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
degree  of  longitude  from  Greenwich,  till  it  strikes  the  water 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Bussia,  and  following 
that  line  up  to  Bering  Straits.    These  are  the  leading  features  of 
the  final  award ;  but  in  the  long  period  of  negotiations,  continu- 
ing more  than  six  years,  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  secretary  of 
state,  figured  prominently  as  a  diplomat  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
controversy,  and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  so  modified  the 
final  award  that  it  forms  an  interesting  and  imi>ortant  chapter 
in  diplomatic  history. 

Soon  after  acquiring  Alaska  from  Bussia,  Congress  passed  an 
act  designed  to  protect  the  seals  and  other  fur-bearing  animals 
in  Bering  Sea.  Any  vessel  taking  seals  in  the  waters  of  Alaska 
was  made  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  As  early  as  1876, 
vessels  fitted  out  in  British  Columbia  ports  began  taking  seals  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  not  entering  Bering  Sea  at  aU.  It  was 
not  until  1883  that  one  of  these  vessels  ventured  to  enter  the 
sea.  From  this  time  pelagic  sealing  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  until  1886,  when  three  British  vessels  were  taken  while 
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ODgaged  in  the  pursnit  illegally  under*  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  These  seizores  were  followed  by  a  protest  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  made  by  a  note  addressed  by  Sir  Lionel  Sackville 
West  to  Secretary  of  State  Bayard.  At  this  particular  point  the 
work  of  Mr.  Bayard  in  the  seal  fisheries  negotiations  begins. 
The  note  of  Sackville  West  called  only  for  information,  and  this 
Mr.  Bayard  coold  not  give  at  once  on  account  of  the  remoteness 
of  the  locality  from  Washington. 

*  In  the  correspondence  that  followed  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, Great  Britain  took  the  position  that  pelagic  sealing  was  a 
peaceful  and  lawful  occupation  on  the  high  seas,  and  as  such  it 
could  not  be  interfered  with,  nor  could  those  who  were  engaged 
in  it  be  taken  and  their  property  confiscated  by  the  action  of  the 
American  government.  The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Bayard  on 
this  subject  is  very  important,  as  the  measures  which  he  proposed 
for  the  better  protection  of  the  far  seal  fisheries  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  finally  adopted  by  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion. By  an  imperial  ukase  of  February  27, 1799,  Emperor  Paul 
the  First  of  Bassia  laid  claim  to  aU  the  territorial  waters  of 
Alaska  from  the  fifty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude  as  far  as 
Bering  Straits.  In  1821  Emperor  Alexander  issued  the  cele- 
brated ordinance  extending  his  dominion  to  the  fifty-first  paral- 
lel on  the  North  American  coast,  and  prohibiting  foreign  vessels 
to  approach  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  shore.  John 
Qaincy  Adams,  then  secretary  of  state,  strongly  resisted  these 
claims  of  Bussia. 

With  the  cession  of  Alaska  in  1867  it  was  claimed  by  some 
that  we  also  acquired  all  the  territorial  rights  claimed  by  Bassia 
in  1799  and  in  1821.  But  Mr.  Bayard  wisely  avoided  all  discus- 
sion in  regard  to  territorial  rights.  He  might  have  boldly  as- 
serted the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  repress  the  practice 
of  pelagic  sealing  at  once,  but  such  a  position  would  immediately 
have  led  to  hostilities.  His  course  was  from  the  first  a  concilia- 
tory one,  and  it  well  illustrates  the  enlightened  character  of  his 
statesmanship  and  his  humane  views  on  international  subjects. 
Mr.  Bayard  abhorred  war,  and  he  had  a  very  low  estimate  of 
force  as  a  means  of  adjasting  international  disputes.    Following 
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a  ooorse  of  oonoiliatioDy  he  addressed  the  governments  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Norway,  Boasia,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
invited  them  to  consider  the  matter  and  come  to  an  agreement  in 
reference  to  the  business  of  pelagic  sealing.  This  invitation  was 
sent  ont  Angnst  19,  1887,  and  it  refers  in  the  first  place  to  the 
pecnliar  character  of  the  property  in  question,  and  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  nations  to  come  to  some  international  agreement  by 
which  an  animal  so  important  as  the  seal  may  be  effectually  pre- 
served. In  a  subsequent  note  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Bayard  made 
the  following  suggestion : 

The  only  way  of  obviating  the  lamentable  result  above  predicted, 
appears  to  be  by  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  interested 
powers  taking  concerted  action  to  prevent  their  citizens  or  subjects 
from  killing  fur  seals  with  firearms,  or  other  destructive  weapons,  north 
of  fifty  degrees  north  latitude,  and  between  one  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees of  longitude  west  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  degrees  of  longi- 
tude east  from  Greenwich,  during  the  period  intervening  between 
April  15  and  November  1. 

The  proposal  to  Great  Britain  was  acceded  to  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  the  communicating  diplomats  were  so  far  agreed  upon 
the  subject  that  a  draft  convention  was  proposed.  Bussia  also 
desired  to  enter  into  the  agreement,  but  just  at  this  point  an 
obstacle  interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  negotiations. 
Canada,  a  dependency  of  the  British  Empire,  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  carrying  on  of  pelagic  sealing,  interposed  an 
objection  to  any  scheme  of  prohibition,  such  as  had  been 
presented. 

At  this  stage  of  the  negotiations,  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Bayard,  his  secretary  of  state,  under  whose  auspices  the  policy 
of  conciliation  had  been  adopted,  passed  out  of  office,  and  they 
were  succeeded  by  President  Harrison  and  Mr.  Blaine  as  his 
secretary  of  state.  The  new  administration  adopted  the  vigorous 
policy  of  enforcing  the  prohibition  of  pelagic  sealing.  Farther 
seizures  followed,  leading  to  fresh  protests  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Blaine  now  entered  into  a  discussion  of  the 
grounds  of  right  upon  which  the  United  States  placed  itself,  and 
which  Mr.  Bayard  had  judiciously  avoided.  This  was  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  commissioners  upon  both  sides,  who 
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visited  Bering  Sea  and  examined  the  condition  of  the  rookeries 
there. 

The  commissioners  failed  to  arrive  at  any  common  agreement, 
and  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  was  organized,  before  which 
the  case  was  submitted.  The  leading  argument  of  the  American 
case  was  made  by  Hon.  James  G.  Garter,  of  Ifew  York.  Mr. 
Garter  carried  Mr.  Bayard's  humane  views  into  the  Tribunal, 
and  his  scholarly  argument  is  a  permanent  addition  to  inter- 
national law  and  morality.  Mr.  Garter  avoided  all  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  territorial  right,  but  urged  the  adoption  of  regula- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  the  seals.  The  provisions  of  the 
award  of  the  Tribunal,  already  referred  to  in  this  paper,  were  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Bayard,  and  also  with  the 
great  laws  of  morality,  which  Mr.  Garter  outlined  in  his  oral 
argument  Thus  a  new  guide  was  established  for  future  times 
in  the  adjustment  of  international  controversies.  Mr.  Bayard's 
I>olicy  was  free  from  jingoism,  and  was  well  worthy  of  being 
introduced  into  the  high  court  of  peace  between  nations,  while 
Mr.  Garter  in  expressing  his  lofty  views  si>oke  not  only  for 

America,  but  also  for  mankind. 

Lewis  B.  Harley. 


CHINA  AGAINST  THE  WORLD. 

BY  REV.  GILBERT  REID. 

IT  is  not  so  mach  Ohina  versus  Japan,  as  Ohina  versm  the 
world.  By  the  irrevocable  tendency  of  her  hereditary 
character  she  is  in  danger  of  losing  her  independence  by  being 
too  independent  With  one  sndden  msh  of  a  few  months'  time, 
Japan  by  the  diplomatic  nse  of  war  springs  forward  into  the 
fnll  comity  of  nations  with  recognized  eqnalityi  while  China, 
hoge,  dignified,  and  deooronsly  slow,  stands  alone,  partly  pitied, 
partly  contemned,  and  everywhere  criticised.  It  is  not  now  the 
Orient  arrayed  against  the  Occident,  bnt  the  Orient  and  Occident 
combined  against  Ohina.  It  is  the  antique  against  development, 
that  places  China  where  she  to-day  is,  and  Japan  where  she  also 
is.  The  Earoi>ean  is  called  by  China  ^'  the  man  of  the  western 
sea,"  and  the  Japanese  '^the  man  of  the  eastern  sea,"  bnt  they 
are  both  now  hated  by  China,  because  they  are  not  as  she  would 
have  them,  or  as  they  were  three  thousand  years  ago,  in  China's 
golden  age.  In  her  heart  she  would  defy  the  world,  but  being 
thrashed  by  the  ^^dwarfis"  in  their  ^insurrection"  ^'outside  the 
Wall,"  she  hardly  dares  even  to  defy  Japan.  She  puts  the 
brown-colored  goggles  over  her  eyes,  puts  her  delicate  hands 
with  long  finger-nails  up  her  sleeves,  and  awaits  ''the  decree  of 
heaven." 

Why  all  thist  What  is  it  that  holds  China  down,  so  that  her 
friends  are  wont  to  lament,  ''No  help  for  her,  she's  doomed "t 
Many  an  one  who  has  toiled  for  China's  good,  optimist  still  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  universal  good,  but  pessimist  as  to  China's 
progress  in  independent  sovereignty,  sends  a  message  to  the 
traveler  from  afar,  "All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here." 
Impregnable  to  ameliorating  influences,  willing  still  to  teach 
but  not  to  learn,  we  write  over  the  broad  territory  of  her  domain, 
"She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among  the 
provinces,  how  is  she  become  tributary." 
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That  which  holds  Ohina  down,  keeps  her  fh>m  assimilating 
with  the  progress  of  other  nations,  is  her  bondage  to  the  for- 
maliam  of  the  past  The  rater  of  Ohina  is  not  the  Manohn 
emperor,  bat  the  Book  of  Bites.  Teohnioalitles  marked  ont  in 
the  early  ages  for  the  little  kingdoms  are  the  roles  to-day  in 
coping  with  the  mighty  problems  of  interoatiOQal  interooaree 
and  the  social  elevatioa  of  the  race.  There  is  no  call  for  the 
Chinese  to  nsnrp  the  Tartar  throne,  for  the  Tartar  himself  has 
become  one  of  them.  Dynasties  hare  changed  before,  bat  China 
is  China  still.  For  her  endoring  qnalities  the  world  has  praised 
her,  bat  with  her  glory  is  linked  her  shame.  The  Chinaman  is 
not  a  free  mao.  Liberty  to  deviate  from  the  thoosand  rales 
handed  down  as  aatoed  is  forbidden  the  scholar,  the  raler,  or  the 
patriot.  Even  if  it  were  all  good — this  rolw  of  formal  beauty, 
this  look  of  righteoas  virtue — the  bondage  is  bad  and  perilons 
to  the  nation's  life.  Everything  to  be  governed  by  precedent 
hampers  the  play  of  generous  or  patriotic  emotion,  dolls  the 
power  of  art,  invention,  of  literatare,  masic,  and  woiship,  views 
the  desire  for  reform  as  treason  and  styles  the  advocate  of  im- 
provement as  madman  or  barbarian. 

Along  with  all  this  we  add  the  apparently  contradictory 
statement  that  Ohina  is  in  peril  beoanae  she  has  neglected  the 
virtaooa  teachings  of  the  past.  We  simply  discriminate  between 
the  essence  and  the  form.  As  the  Christ  of  Jndiea  fnlfilled  the 
law  of  Moses  only  by  emphasizing  and  observing  the  inner  prin- 
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teredy   but  the  innate  principle  is  forgotten.     Precedent,  not 
principle,  is  followed ;  and  all  forms  of  corruption  are  the  result. 

The  cancer  eating  at  China's  vitals  is  the  corruption — ^the 
peculation,  bribery,  ''squeezing" — which  her  sages  never  coun- 
tenanced, and  which  the  sharp  blade  of  war  or  revolution  can 
alone  cut  away. 

From  the  beginning  of  China's  relations  with  other  powers 
she  has  moreover  been  characterized  by  the  hereditary  and  in- 
herent quality  of  proud  exdusiveness.  While  making  this 
charge,  it  is  also  a  part  of  justice  to  point  out  the  facts  which 
seem  to  deny  the  charge.  So  far  as  religions  are  concerned, 
China  certainly  seems  to  bear  the  palm  for  religious  toleration. 
Buddhism,  Nestorianism,  and  Mohammedanism  ^had  alike  been 
received,  and  in  the  Yuan  dynasty  the  Mongol  rulers  broadened 
the  scope  of  their  toleration,  until  Christianity  as  represented 
by  the  envoys  of  the  pope  received  a  cordial  welcome  and  full 
protection.  The  later  agents  of  Bome  in  the  close  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  Manchu  dynasty  like- 
wise secured  favor  and  influence  with  the  very  highest  of  the 
empire,  and  built  their  churches  upon  imperial  ground  with  im- 
I>erial  aid.  Traders  also  through  the  centuries  came  freely  from 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  Turkey,  from  India  and  Japan,  even  until 
the  buccaneering  days  of  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 

What,  then,  is  the  Chinese  phase  of  the  revolving  causes 
which  produced  this  proud  exdusiveness  t  We  believe  that  the 
root  was  the  extravagant  assumption  of  superiority  over  all  other 
peoples  and  the  impossibility  to  change  this  birthright  If 
nothing  should  arise  to  thwart  this  assumption,  no  exdusiveness 
would  appear,  but  once  let  another  religion  propose  to  destroy, 
to  dim,  or  to  surpass  the  teachings  of  her  own  philosophers,  or 
some  outside  nation  affirm  or  display  a  stronger  civilization  or 
greater  power,  then  China,  in  her  hereditary  pride,  united  with 
a  new-bom  sense  of  fear,  would  seek  to  close  her  doors  and  re- 
vise to  oi>en  them  to  all  the  ponderous  poundings  from  without. 

At  best  the  Chinese  people  in  their  native  state  in  contact 
with  foreigners  have  the  quality  of  open-hearted  familiarity. 
This  familiarity  maintains  a  friendly  demeanor  so  long  as  the 
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foreigner  is  liberal  with  his  cash  and  comes  merely  as  the 
stranger  of  a  day  or  a  gnest  for  the  night.  This  familiarity, 
however,  is  soon  to  assume,  if  not  already  possessing,  the  ele- 
ment of  lofty  condescension.  The  foreigner  is  merely  some  in- 
ferior outsider,  incapable,  as  is  supposed,  to  molest  his  superior, 
who  dwells  in  the  one  kingdom  under  heaven.  The  next  stage 
is  "  that  of  smiling  contempt,  which  in  due  time,  when  the  object 
refuses  to  be  thus  despised  or  reveals  unexpectedly  some  wonder- 
ful power,  is  transformed  into  one  of  two  things,  proud  exdusive- 
ness  or  open  animosity,  and  these  two  are  twin  sisters." 

This  assumption,  arrogance,  and  in  many  cases  superciliousness^ 
of  the  Chinese — ^provoked  indeed  into  action,  but  yet  a  part  of 
her  nature — were  the  real  cause  of  the  first  war  with  Great 
Britain. 

Though  inclined  to  criticise  Japan  for  making  unnecessarily  a 
pretext  for  war,  we  must  yet  confess  that  the  rebellion  in  Oorea 
and  the  attempt  of  China  to  suppress  it  was  the  occasion  of  the 
war,  while  the  underlying  cause  was  China's  stubborn  conceit 
and  exclusiveness.  These  were  epitomized  in  the  Chinese  Besi- 
dent  Yuen,  who  magnified  China's  authority  in  Corea.  They 
have  continued  all  through  the  war,  and  are  sealing  China's  fate 
about  as  much  as  heaven,  where  she  loves  to  put  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility. As  a  counteraction  to  the  power  of  Japan,  China 
needs  to  open  her  doors  more  widely  to  the  opportunities,  bene- 
fits, and  friendship  of  the  whole  world,  to  adopt  those  methods 
proved  wise  with  others,  and  to  receive  with  cordial  respect  and 
intelligent  appreciation  her  truest  friends,  who  come  indeed 
from  abroad,  but  who  seek  her  prosperity  and  development. 
Let  her  pay  Japan's  demands  by  giving  the  world  the 
right,  duly  regulated  of  course,  to  build  systems  of  railroads 
across  the  country,  open  up  her  vast  mineral  resources,  estab- 
lish mills  and  factories  in  conjunction  with  native  merchants, 
extend  western  education  through  every  district  of  the  empire, 
enlarge  the  scope  of  religious  liberty  and  toleration,  determin- 
ingly  pursue  reforms  in  the  political  structure,  splendid  in  its 
design  and  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people,  then  the 
country  would  be  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  this  old 
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Chinese  raoe,  strong,  sterling,  persistent,  patient,   and  acnte, 
wonld  not  only  swing  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  bnt  in 
dne  time  wonld  surpass  the  now  victorions  and  much  landed 
people  of  Japan.    In  resisting  Japan,  and  maintaining  or  losing 
her  sovereignty,  it  is  either  to  be  with  the  world  or  against  it 

Peculiar  by  no  means  to  the  Chinese  raoe,  yet  perilous  to  its 
welfare,  if  combined  with  other  evils,  is  the  hidden  but  i>er- 
sistent  feeling  of  jealous  resentment  Jealousy  under  certain 
conditions,  such  as  jealousy  of  one's  rights,  may  be  a  commend- 
able quality,  and  resentment,  also,  like  righteous  indignation, 
may  be  a  duty,  if  it  means  resistance  of  unjust  intrusion.  We 
have  sometimes  thought  during  the  war  with  Japan  that  China 
needed  more  of  this  holy  kind  of  wrath,  and  that  she  took  her 
ill-luck  with  an  extravagant  complacency,  but  we  have  feared 
that  in  stirring  the  fire  a  conflagration  would  sweep  over  all 
nationals  in  China  and  a  world-wide  combustion  would  ensue. 
The  Chinaman  flnds  it  hard  to  discriminate  when  an  outside 
people  is  concerned. 

The  Chinese  people  in  their  ignorance,  and  true  as  well  of  the 
learned  essajrists  with  their  various  degrees,  are  jealous  of  even 
the  good  qualities  of  men  from  the  West,  and  resent  their  intro- 
duction into  the  Chinese  system.  Being  conservative  and 
proudly  exclusive,  there  is  a  resentment  at  any  change,  be  it  for 
good  or  eviL  The  learning,  skill,  honesty,  and  uprightness  of 
the  leading  foreigners  resident  in  China  are  apparent  to  the 
Chinese,  but  instead  of  being  utilized  in  a  respectful  and  gracious 
manner,  there  is  too  much  a  sense  of  aggravation  which  bristles 
up  into  open  animosity.  The  friend  and  the  foe  are  huddled 
together  under  the  one  name  ^'foreign  devil,"  and  his  exter- 
mination is  the  goal  toward  which  to  aim.  Such  spirit  cannot 
be  too  severely  condemned,  and  every  proper  effort  needs  to  be 
put  forth,  not  only  by  generous-minded  foreigners,  but  by  the 
upright  and  better  class  of  Chinese,  to  free  the  masses  from  the 
poison  in  their  system,  and  to  lead  them  out  into  a  safer  and 
purer  and  calmer  atmosphere. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  facts  that  China  is  against  the  world. 
To  the  east  of  China  is  Japan,  and  between  these  two  countries 
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there  is  no  friendlineBSy  thoagh  a  treaty  of  i>eace  has  been  daly 
ratified.  While  Japan  might  have  seized  her  opportunity  to 
bind  together  these  two  nations  of  the  Orient,  she  failed  to  do 
so,  causing  China  to  look  for  aid  from  Eossia,  Franoe,  and  Ger- 
many.   China  is  therefore  against  Japan. 

China  is  also  against  Bossia.  They  smile  upon  each  other, 
and  Bussia  goes  security  for  the  first  100,000,000  taels,  but  this 
is  merely  the  spinning  of  the  spider's  web  around  this  buzzing 
fly.  Bussia  is  no  friend  of  China.  Secretly  she  is  against  China, 
so  £Ar  as  perpetual  independence  is  concerned,  and,  tit  for  tat, 
China  fears  Bussia  and  is  against  her. 

So  with  France,  the  ally  of  Bussia,  and  still  more  now  that 
France  presses  hard  upon  China  for  the  riots  against  the  French 
Catholic  missions  in  the  western  provinces. 

Germany,  now  a  friend,  but  in  the  final  scramble  ever  ready 
to  take  her  share  of  the  spoils.  If  Bussia  and  France  push  for- 
ward a  step,  so  will  Germany.  If  they  take  a  slice,  she  will 
also.  The  balance  of  European  powers  demands  this.  China, 
therefore,  may  like  the  German,  but  in  the  political  skirmish 
she  is  arrayed  against  Germany. 

Great  Britain  failed  to  do  anything  when  the  triple  powers 
interceded  for  China,  though  selfishly,  and  China  realizes  that  if 
Bussia  advances  from  the  north,  England  will  advance  from  the 
south.  So  far  as  European  powers  are  concerned,  it  is  useless 
for  China  to  look  for  a  friend.  No  power  will  be  enough  of  a 
friend  to  tell  any  other  power,  ''I  will  not  allow  you  to  make 
any  advance  on  China,"  but  rather,  ''If  you  advance,  I  will 
also."  Then  the  whole  European  sovereignty  will  cry  out, 
''  Divide  her  up  I  Let  us  take  the  protectorate  and  stop  this 
Chinese  tomfoolery."  And  does  any  one  suppose,  that  with  a 
fear,  if  not  a  knowledge  of  these  things,  China  can  help  reckon- 
ing herself  as  against  Europe,  even  as  Europe  is  against  China! 

But  there  is  the  United  States.  Surely  China  and  America 
are  friends.  Friends,  indeed,  but  of  what  value!  Do  the 
Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  speak  of  magnanimous  friendship  t  The 
United  States  may  indeed  abstain  from  joining  Europe  in 
dividing  up  China,  but  she  will  not  likely  interfere  to  prevent 
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it    The  XTnited  States  is  really  oat  of  the  calcolation.    China  is 

alone — ^that  is  alL 

The  only  thing  which  will  keep  China  from  being  arrayed 

against  the  world  is  for  her  to  get  in  tonoh  with  the  world,  and 

that  speedily.    To  be  in  tonch  with  the  world  is  to  be  in  tonch 

with  western  civilization.     Japan  has  left  the  oriental  ranks, 

and  China  mnst  do  the  same  or  be  swallowed  np  in  the  vortex  of 

a  whirling,  foaming,  international  diplomacy* 

OiLBEST  Beib. 
Fekinj  China. 


CIVIC  RELIGION* 

BY  REV.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.  D. 

THE  mention  of  religion  as  one  of  the  elements  of  municipal 
reform  is  likely  to  awaken  dissent  '^Beligion,"  it  will 
be  said,  ^'has  no  place  in  oar  discnasions.  The  subject  can 
only  lead  to  froitless  controversy.  Ohnrch  and  state  most  be 
kept  wholly  apart  The  work  of  securing  better  city  goyem- 
ment  is  a  work  in  which  religion  can  giye  us  no  aid." 

This  may  be  true,  but  let  us  not  too  hastily  admit  it  In  the 
olden  time  it  was  supposed  that  religion  was  an  essential  element 
in  the  life  of  a  city.  The  sites  of  many  cities  were  fixed  by  the 
use  of  distinctiyely  religious  rites ;  the  founding  of  the  city  was 
a  religions  solemnity.  ^' As  the  city  was  the  highest  unit  in  the 
political  conception  of  the  Greeks,"  says  Dr.  Jebb,  ''so  each 
colony  contained  within  itself  the  essentials  of  a  complete  politi- 
cal life.  Its  relation  to  the  parent  city  was  one  of  filial  piety, 
not  of  constitutional  dependence.    In  so  far  as  the  cult  of  the 

4 

gods  and  heroes  whom  it  worshiped  was  localized  in  the  mother 
country,  it  was  needful  that  a  link  should  exist  between  the 
religious  rites  of  the  colony  and  those  of  its  parent;  and  this 
religious  continuity  was  symbolized  by  the  sacred  fire  which  the 
founder  carried  with  him  from  the  public  hearth  to  the  new 
settlement" 

In  the  old  Boman  world  the  colleges  of  the  augurs  and  ponti- 
fices  played  a  large  part  in  the  government  of  the  city,  and  the 
functions  of  the  chief  magistrate  were  distinctively  religious. 
And  when  the  monarchy  was  abolished  the  consul  succeeded  to 
many  of  the  religious  prerogatives  of  the  king ;  though  there 
was  Apantifex  maximus,  the  consul  himself  ''offered  prayer  and 
sacrifices  for  the  community  and  in  its  name  ascertained  the  will 
of  the  gods  with  the  aid  of  those  skilled  in  sacred  lore."  And 
Guizot  tells  us  that  "  in  the  cities  of  Greek  or  Boman  origin,  in 

*Read  before  National  Conferenoe  for  Good  City  Government,  Cleveland,  May,  18B6. 
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most  of  the  andent  cities  of  Oaal,  the  magistradeSy  the  religions 
and  civil  fanctions  were  united.  The  same  men,  the  chiefs  of 
families,  alike  possessed  them.  It  was,  as  yon  know,  one  of  the 
great  characteristics  of  Boman  civilization  that  the  patricians 
were  at  the  same  time  priests  and  magistrates  within  their  own 
honse.  There  was  not  there  a  body  especially  devoted,  like  the 
Christian  clergy,  to  the  religions  magistracy.  The  two  powers 
were  in  the  same  hands." 

Beligion  was,  then,  an  integral  part  of  the  life  of  a  city  in  the 
olden  time.  It  was  not  merely  harbored  and  protected  by  the 
city ;  the  administration  of  religion  was  jnst  as  mnch  a  munici- 
pal function  as  was  the  administration  of  law ;  religion  was 
regarded  as  the  very  heart  of  the  municipal  organism. 

Do  we  say  that  we  have  changed  all  that  t  Perhaps  we  have, 
but  are  we  quite  sure  that  the  change  is  altogether  for  the  better  t 
Was  there  not  an  eternal  truth  underlying  those  old  conceptions 
— a  truth  which  we  despise  at  our  i>erilt  Oan  any  city  be  well 
governed  without  making  large  appeal  to  motives  and  principles 
which  are  properly  termed  religious  t 

Let  me  be  understood.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  establishment, 
or  the  recognition  by  the  municipalit»y,  of  any  religious  organi- 
zation now  existing,  or  of  any  combination  of  such  organiza- 
tions. I  do  not  want  to  see  churches  or  sects  of  any  sort,  Jews 
or  gentiles,  Protestants  oi^  Boman  Catholics,  getting  i>o6session 
of  the  city  offices,  or  directing  the  policy  of  the  city.  When  an 
organization  of  religionists  attempts  anything  of  this  kind — 
undertakes  to  push  its  own  sectarian  interests  by  the  i>o6session 
and  use  of  the  municipal  machinery,  the  popular  rebuke  can 
never  be  too  prompt  or  too  energetic. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  see  the  munidpalit»y  making  provision  out  of 
its  revenues  for  the  snpport  or  assistance  of  any  institution  un- 
der the  care  or  direction  of  any  religions  body.  It  is  plain  that 
the  dvil  community  cannot  take  aU  such  institutions  under  its 
patronage,  nor  can  it  discriminate  among  them.  It  can  only  im- 
partially let  them  all  alone. 

Nor  am  I  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  forms 
and  ceremonies  in  connection  with  civic  functions.     Unless  the 
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persons  in  whose  presence  these  acts  of  worship  are  performed 
themselves  heartily  wish  for  them,  and  reverently  participate  in 
them,  I  wonld  abolish  them  at  once. 

Nor  am  I  in  favor  of  the  enforcement,  by  the  city,  of  any  re- 
ligions observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Sunday  legis- 
lation ought  not  to  rest  upon  a  religions  basis.  If  a  rest  day  is 
needful  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, that  observance  may  be  enforced  by  the  minority  against 
the  greed  of  the  few  who  would  turn  the  abstinence  of  the  rest 
from  labor  into  a  special  opportunity  of  gain  for  themselves. 
The  liberty  of  rest  for  the  many  can  only  be  secured  by  a  law  of 
rest  for  all.  And  if  it  is  evident  that  the  open  saloon  does  the 
community  more  damage  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  of 
the  week,  then  the  community  has  a  better  reason  for  shutting  it 
up  on  Sunday  than  on  other  days.  But  such  ordinances  as  these 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  religion.  The  maintenance 
of  any  kind  of  religious  observance  by  force  of  law  is  contrary 
alike  to  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  civic  religion  for  which  these  words  are  pleading  is  nothing 
of  this  kind. 

Those  ancient  cities,  whose  founders  bore  the  sacred  fire  so 
carefully  over  stormy  seas,  what  was  the  heart  of  their  religion  t 
Was  it  not  this — ^that  they  believed  their  communities  to  be 
somehow  invisibly  linked  to  an  unsben  realm  \  that  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  the  gods 
and  heroes  who  had  passed  beyond  their  sight!  The  unseen 
realm  was  the  realm  of  the  ideal.  The  society  below  was  in  con- 
stant contact  and  communication  with  a  perfect  society  above, 
and  the  guiding  lights  of  that  upper  world  were  unveiled  to 
faithful  watchers  here  below.  This  is  the  essence  of  religion  \ 
it  is  faith  in  the  unseen,  in  the  ideal.  Of  course,  the  ideal  is 
never  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense.  It  is  the  mind's  eye  that  sees 
it  always.  It  is  not  the  thing  that  is,  it  is  the  thing  that  may 
be  and  ought  to  be.  And  the  true  civic  religion  is  that  which 
beholds  by  the  eye  of  faith  the  city  that  ought  to  be  and  shall 
be,  and  that  looks  and  works  for  the  day  when  it  shall  stand  upon 
the  earth.    John,  in  the  apocalyptical  vision,  saw  a  New  Jerusa> 
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lem — ^a  holy  cit*y—- descending  out  of  heaven  from  Gtod  to  earth. 
^'  It  was,"  says  Professor  Dmmmond,  ''  no  strange  apparition, 
but  a  city  which  he  knew.  It  was  Jerusalem,  a  new  Jerusalem. 
The  significance  of  that  name  has  been  altered  for  most  of  ns  by 
religions  poetry ;  we  spell  it  with  a  capital  N,  and  speak  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  as  a  synonym  for  heaven.  Tet  why  not  take  it 
as  it  stands  as  a  new  Jerusalem  t  Try  to  restore  the  natural 
force  of  the  expression ;  suppose  John  to  have  lived  to-day  and 
to  have  said  London — '  I  saw  a  new  London.'  Jerusalem  was 
John's  London.  All  the  grave  and  sad  suggestions  that  the 
word  London  brings  up  to-day  to  the  modem  reformer,  the  word 
Jerusalem  recalled  to  him.  What  in  his  deepest  hours  he  longed 
and  prayed  for  was  a  new  Jerusalem,  a  reformed  Jerusalem. 
And  just  as  it  is  given  to  the  man  in  modem  England  who  is  a 
prophet,  to  the  man  who  believes  in  Gh>d  and  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  to  see  a  new  London  shaping  itself  through  all  the 
sin  and  chaos  of  the  city,  so  it  was  given  to  John  to  see  a  new 
Jerusalem  rise  from  the  ruins  of  the  old."  .  .  .  This  cit*y, 
then,  which  John  saw  is  none  other  than  your  city,  the  place 
where  you  live,  as  it  might  be  and  as  you  are  to  help  to  make  it. 
It  is  London,  Boston,  New  York,  Paris,  Melbourne,  Oalcutta — 
these  as  they  might  be,  and  in  some  infinitesimal  degree  as  they 
have  already  begun  to  be.  In  each  of  them  and  in  every  city 
throughout  the  world  to-day,  there  is  a  city  descending  out  of 
heaven  from  Ood.  Each  one  of  us  is  daily  building  up  this  city 
or  helping  to  keep  it  back.  Its  walls  rise  slowly,  but  as  we  be- 
lieve  in  €k>d,  the  building  can  never  cease. 

This,  then,  is  what  I  mean  by  civic  religion.  It  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  for  every  society  there  is  an  ideal — that  is 
to  say,  a  divine,  social  order ;  it  is  the  attempt  to  discern  and  to 
realize  that — to  bring  the  life  of  the  city  below  into  harmony 
with  the  law  of  the  perfect  city  not  made  with  hands  which 
hangs  above  it  in  the  sky.  To  believe  in  the  great  possibilities 
of  a  noble  civic  life  ]  to  fasten  our  thought  upon  them ;  to  see 
that  this  must  be  what  the  ''  Power  " — ^not  ourselves — that  makes 
for  righteousness  is  working  for,  and  that  it  is  our  great  privilege 
to  be  co-workers  with  him  ;  to  kindle  our  souls  with  the  enthu- 
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siasm  of  these  hopes — this  is  what  I  mean  by  civic  religion. 

All  great  and  worthy  work  is  done  nnder  the  inspiration  of 
ideals.  The  scolptor  is  looking,  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen^ 
bat  at  things  that  are  nnseen  when  he  calls  the  angel  ont  of  the 
marble  block.  The  musician  is  listening  to  voices  that  were 
never  heard  on  land  or  sea  when  he  indites  the  symphony.  The 
architect  beholds  the  temple  in  the  air  before  he  builds  it  upon 
the  earth.  And  we  to  whom  the  larger,  fiftirer,  diviner  task  is 
given  of  building  the  cit*y — not  merely  the  streetB  and  iMurks, 
the  warehouses  and  shops  and  halls  and  homes,  but  the  institu- 
tions, customs,  laws  in  which  its  civic  life  is  manifested — must 
needs  lift  our  thoughts  to  realms  above  ourselves,  that  the  pattern 
of  the  structure  we  are  to  build  may  be  revealed  to  us. 

The  city  that  might  be — the  city  that  ought  to  be — ^this  is  the 
object  of  our  flAith,  of  our  devotion.  What  might  this  city  of 
ours^this  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo, 
Columbus — ^what  might  it  be,  what  ought  it  to  be— how  dean 
and  bright  and  safe  and  healthful ;  how  free  from  everything 
that  could  hurt  or  defile  or  destroy ;  how  full  of  everything  that 
could  minister  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  and  culture  and 
happiness  of  the  citizens ;  its  laws  how  wisely  and  impartially 
administered;  its  burdens  how  equitably  adjusted;  its  curse, 
how  swift  and  deadly  upon  all  who  seek  to  make  spoil  of  its 
revenues ;  its  officers,  how  diligent,  how  conscientious,  how  self- 
denying  in  the  public  service ;  its  citizens,  how  prompt  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  community ;  its  property-holders,  how 
ready  each  to  bear  his  portion  of  the  public  burden ;  its  helpless 
wards,  how  tenderly  cared  for ;  its  beggars  and  parasites,  how 
sternly  compelled  to  eat  their  own  bread  ;  its  whole  life,  how 
instinct  with  justice  and  truth  and  righteousness,  how  vital  with 
mercy  and  good -will  I  This  is  the  city  which  is  coming  down 
out  of  heaven  from  Gh>d — coming  as  fast  as  we  make  room  for  it. 
It  comes  very  slowly,  because  there  are  so  few  who  believe  in  it, 
and  look  for  it,  and  make  ready  for  it :  according  to  our  faith  it 
must  be  unto  us.  For  just  as  soon  as  the  people  begin  to  believe 
in  a  city  like  this  it  will  be  here  in  all  its  glory.  Nothing 
hinders  its  coming — nothing  in  the  world — but  our  want  of  faith. 
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Is  it  not  true  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  a  little  more  of 
genuine  ciyic  religion! 

Never  nntil  some  sach  ideal  as  this  takes  i>o6session  of  the 
thought  of  the  people,  and  kindles  their  enthusiasm,  shall  we 
have  good  government  in  our  cities.  Men  must  have  something 
to  believe  in,  to  love,  to  be  loyal  to,  to  fight  for ;  and  it  is  always 
the  ideal  that  inspires  heroism  and  devotion.  A  national  ideal 
we  have ;  the  prosiest  American  has  some  conception  of  it  It 
was  the  nation  that  might  be,  the  nation  that  ought  to  be,  that 
kindled  the  ardors  of  revolutionary  patriotism ;  that  Sam  Adams 
and  Patrick  Henry  plead  for,  and  that  Washington  and  Prescott 
and  Stark  and  Oreen  fought  for ;  it  was  the  nation  that  ought  to 
be  that  Meade's  army  saved  from  death  uiK>n  the  heights  of 
Gettysburg  and  that  Lincoln  crowned  there  with  his  immortal 
words.  It  has  not  been  the  actual  nation,  with  its  broken 
promises  and  its  lame  purposes  and  its  piggish  politics,  that  has 
inspired  an  ardor  of  patriotism ;  the  nation  that  we  live  for,  and 
are  ready  to  die  for,  is  the  one  to  whom  we  cry : 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee  ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee— are  all  with  thee. 

It  is  only  because  there  is  an  ideal  nation  to  which  our  love 
and  loyalty  can  be  given  that  patriotism  exists.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  such  a  conception  is  scarcely  entertained  in  relation 
to  the  life  of  many  of  our  cities.  What  we  are  constrained,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  to  call  municipal  patriotism  hardly  has  a 
name  to  live.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  cases,  not  a  little  local 
pride  ;  but  not  much  thought  of  the  city  as  invested  with  a  char- 
acter and  life  of  its  own ;  as  a  kind  of  moral  personality  toward 
which  one  might  cherish  a  loyal  love.  What  is  a  city  t  We  are 
told  that  it  is  a  corporation.  Well,  I  am  afraid  that  that  is  just 
about  all  there  is  of  it  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us.  Such  a  soul- 
less entity  can  inspire  no  love,  can  call  forth  no  loyalty.  It  is 
something  which  the  legislature  has  created,  and  we  are  not  gen- 
erally moved  to  worship  the  work  of  such  hands.  The  city  is 
thus  invested  with  a  kind  of  legal,  formal,  artificial  character. 
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and  there  is  nothing  that  appeals  to  oar  higher  sentiments. 
These  frigid  conceptions  must  be  put  away  from  onr  minds.  It 
may  be  nsefol,  for  some  pnrposes,  to  consider  the  city  as  a  cor- 
poration ;  bat  anless  it  is  vastly  more  than  that  to  the  great 
body  of  its  citizens,  its  history  will  not  be  an  inspiring  one.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  onght  to  be  something  in  the  civic  life  of 
a  great  city  which  admits  of  idealization ;  something  that  ap- 
peals to  the  imagination  of  the  citizen ;  something  that  inspires 
in  him  a  genuine  devotion.  Can  we  not  think  of  the  city  in 
which  we  live  as  becoming,  more  and  more,  a  great  social  organ- 
ism, boand  together  by  bonds  that  are  not  wholly  economic — 
by  hnman  sympathies  and  interests ;  with  a  character  to  develop 
and  a  destiny  to  falfill ;  moving  steadily  forward,  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  a  righteoas  purpose,  in  the  ways  of  peaceful  progress, 
strengthening  law,  enlarging  liberty,  diffusing  intelligence, 
promoting  happiness,  becoming,  through  the  cooperative  good- 
will of  its  people,  a  mighty  and  benignant  Providence  to  all  who 
dwell  within  its  walls  t  Are  there  not  possibilities  in  the  life  of 
these  cities  of  ours  that  can  make  a  man's  heart  glow  with  great 
hopes  and  high  enthusiasms  t 

On  what  forces  do  we  rely  for  the  reformation  of  our  munici- 
pal lifet  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  there  must  be 
motives.    What  are  they  t    To  what  can  we  appeal  t 

We  can  appeal  to  the  citizen's  love  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness, we  can  show  him  the  filthy  streets,  the  clogged  sewers, 
and  tell  him  that  such  things  ought  not  be  ]  we  can  awaken  his 
fears  of  cholera ;  and  such  appeals  have  their  place  and  are  not 
ineffectual. 

We  can  show  him,  no  doubt,  that  under  such  government  as 
he  is  permitting  there  is  a  great  lack  of  security  for  his  person 
and  his  property ;  and  that,  also,  is  an  infiuential  motive. 

What  we  do  urge  upon  him  most  diligently  is  the  increase  of 
the  tax  rate,  and  the  fact  that  unless  he  is  adroit  enough  to  hide 
his  gains  from  the  assessor,  his  profits  will  be  greatly  reduced 
by  the  growth  of  taxation.  This  is  the  motive  on  which  we 
chiefiy  rely.  Municipal  reform,  in  the  conception  of  nine  men 
out  of  ten,  is  the  reduction  of  the  tax  rate.    Well,  that  is  not  an 
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insignifioant  matter ;  it  ought  to  be  duly  coDsidered,  and  it  will 
be ;  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  be  overlooked. 

Bat  can  we  draw  from  all  these  considerations  an  adequate 
motive  power  for  the  work  of  thoroughly  reforming  the  govern- 
ment of  our  cities  t  Will  tihe  craving  for  comfort,  and  the  fear 
of  contagion,  coupled  with  the  wish  for  a  reduction  of  taxes, 
call  forth  an  energy  and  a  unity  of  popular  feeling  which  will 
achieve  the  glorious  work  t  It  seems  to  me  that  they  reckon  ill 
who  put  their  trust  in  such  forces.  Down  on  this  plane,  potter- 
ing with  such  motives,  we  shall  find  our  structure  crumbling 
under  our  hands;  any  gains  that  we  make  in  one  direction 
will  be  neutralized  by  losses  in  another.  Unless  we  can  find 
something  higher  and  nobler  than  this  to  work  for,  our  labor 
will  be  as  the  task  of  Sisyphus. 

We  sometimes  liear  it  said  that  the  one  thing  needful  is  the 
administration  of  a  municipality  on  business  principles.  In  a 
certain  narrow  sense  this  saying  may  be  justified.  We  ought  to 
have  a  methodical,  economical  administration,  of  course;  we 
ought  to  insist  on  getting  money's  worth  for  our  taxes.  But 
other  than  business  principles  must  control  our  people  and  their 
representatives  in  office,  else  we  shall  continue  to  have  precisely 
what  we  have  had.  The  trouble  with  our  citizens— our  best 
citizens — has  always  been  that  they  have  quite  too  much  inclined 
to  base  their  civic  action  upon  ^^  business  principles."  They 
have  always  wanted  to  buy  the  benefits  of  good  municipal 
government  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  them  in  the 
dearest  Their  problem  has  been  to  get  just  as  much  as  {possible 
for  themselves  out  of  the  city  and  to  give  just  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  return  for  it— of  time,  of  money,  of  sacrifice.  So  long 
as  this  is  the  prevailing  purpose  of  the  citizens,  it  will  be  the 
prevailing  purpose  of  their  representatives  in  office;  business 
principles  will  control  their  conduct ;  office  will  be  to  them  an 
opportunity  of  gain,  and  they  will  make  what  they  can  out  of 
it.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  began  to  see  that  good  government 
calls  for  some  higher  principles  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  than 
what  we  describe  as  business  principles. 

It  calls  for  the  recognition  of  civic  ideals ;  for  a  vision  that 
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oan  difloem  not  merely  the  dty  that  staods  apon  the  earth,  bat 
the  fieurer  city  which  is  coming  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  after 
whose  pattern  the  earthly  forms  mnst  be  continnally  reshaped* 
There  is  jnst  as  mnoh  need  in  the  city  as  in  the  nation  of 
cherishing  an  ideal  of  liberty,  of  parity,  of  perfection ;  of  leav> 
ing  the  things  that  are  behind,  and  stretching  forth  onto  the 
things  that  are  before ;  of  cultivating  a  generons  faith  and  a 
high  enthusiasm.  There  is  need  of  thinking  much  of  a  kind  of 
civic  life  that  is  not  yet^  but  that  might  be,  and  that  ought  to  be, 
and  that  must  be  if  there  is  a  God  in  heaven ;  a  city  whose 
officers  shall  be  peace  and  whose  exactors  righteousness ;  a  city 
whose  homes  shall  be  sacred  and  secure ;  whose  traffic  shall  be 
wholesome  and  beneficent ;  whose  laborers  shall  go  forth  to  their 
cheerful  toil  unburdened  by  the  heavy  hand  of  legalized 
monopolies ;  whose  laws  shall  foster  no  more  curses,  nor  open 
the  gates  to  whatsoever  worketh  abominaticm  or  maketh  a  lie ; 
whose  streets  shall  be  full  of  happy  children,  playing  in  safety 
and  learning  the  great  lessons  of  civic  piety,  and  whose  citixens 
on  any  shore  shall  find  their  thoughts  turning  homeward  with  a 
great  longing. 

Washington  Gladden. 


EVOLUTION  OF  A  WAGE-STANDARD. 

BY  R.   L.   BRIDQMAN. 

MOBE  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  onfortanate  exists  to-day, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  well-to-do  than  ever 
before.  The  absorbing  sodal  problems  of  the  times  oonoem  the 
elevation  of  the  lowest  strata  of  humanity.  The  efforts  of  pnb- 
lie-spirited  men  and  women  are  directed  to  this  one  point  more 
than  to  any  other,  and  the  bnrden  bears  heavily  on  the  hearts  of 
many  philanthropists.  Becent  years  iUnstrate  the  uneasiness 
which  is  felt  among  the  poorer  classes  and  the  determination 
which  they  have  to  secore  a  larger  share  of  the  good  things  of 
life.  Not  only  is  there  a  feeling  among  them  that  they  will  have 
more  abeolntely,  but  also  more  relatively,  and  hence  there  were 
strikes  in  the  prosperous  year  1892  as  well  as  in  the  calamitous 
years  1893  and  1894.  Whether  it  is  a  well-founded  belief  or  not, 
the  belief  exists  on  the  part  of  a  large  m%jorit*y  of  the  people 
that  the  rich  few  are  getting  more  than  their  just  proportion  of 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life  and  that  they  secure  that 
proportion  at  the  expense  of  the  workers  to  whom,  in  justice,  a 
I>art  of  it  really  belongs. 

If  the  past  has  any  promise  for  the  ftiture,  it  is  that  the  pres* 
ent  position  of  the  wage-earners  will  be  improved,  but  that 
promise  cannot  assume  a  definite  outline  until  we  understand 
more  about  the  conditions  which  are  imposed  upon  the  laboring 
classes.  Now,  the  first  essential  fact  in  the  industrial  situation, 
which  is  pertinent  in  this  connection,  is  that  the  universal  con- 
flict of  life  prevails  in  its  full  force  in  the  relation  of  employer 
and  employed.  The  struggle  for  existence  is  felt  in  the  home  of 
the  laborer  just  as  truly  as  it  exists  between  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  as  pervasively  as  it  is  in  all  i>arts  of  the  vegetable 
creation.  Adverse  circumstances  threaten  at  every  hand. 
Many  men  and  women  go  through  life  with  the  wolf  at  the 
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door,  and  for  many  more  he  is  never  far  away.  They  leave  their 
children  and  children's  children  to  continue  the  straggle. 

The  ntter  dependence  of  the  laboring  classes  is  a  permanent 
£act  in  their  condition.  They  never  rise  above  it  in  any  way 
saffioient  to  change  the  essential  features  of  the  straggle.  Under 
the  present  system  of  industry  they  most  continue  to  take  what 
they  can  get  and  call  it  the  equivalent  of  what  their  XK>wers  pro- 
duce, with  no  criterion  to  determine  whether  this  is  so  or  not» 
and,  if  it  is  not,  with  no  means  of  securing  an  equivalent. 

In  discussing  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  persons  most  in  the 
minds  of  the  benevolent  are  dty-dwellers,  feretory  operatives, 
trade  employees  of  one  occupation  or  another.  The  question 
does  not  primarily  concera,  in  its  pressing  aspect^  the  poor  people 
of  the  remote  and  rural  districts.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  as  a  vital 
element  of  the  situation,  that  these  city  poor  are  dei>endent  for 
every  item  which  enters  into  the  supply  of  bodily  wants.  Not 
an  atom  can  they  produce  directly  firom  their  own  resources  to 
satisfy  their  needs  of  clothing,  shelter,  or  fuel.  In  the  rural 
districts  there  is  not  this  utter  dependence.  There  is  some 
resource  in  the  land  and  there  is  a  certain  freedom  from  the  con- 
stant presence  of  an  employer.  The  poor  people  with  whom 
civilization  is  most  directly  concerned  must  rely  wholly  upon 
their  hands,  with  the  addition  of  sOme  dexterity  in  toil,  which 
is  mental  capital,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  aided  by  a  small  accu- 
mulation of  money.  This  money  may  mitigate  suffering  during 
lack  of  employment^  but  it  is  of  no  account  in  changing  the 
relation  of  the  capitalist  to  the  laborer  as  his  constant  em- 
ployer. 

Another  pertinent  general  truth  is  that  the  poor  people  have 
no  capital  for  the  establishment  of  business  enterprises  in  the 
modern  conditions  of  competition.  Not  only  would  they  lack 
the  money,  if  large  numbers  should  propose  a  combination,  but 
they  have  not  the  breadth  of  comprehension  or  the  soundness  of 
judgment  to  enable  them  to  administer  the  details  of  a  large 
manufacturing  or  commercial  concern.  They  have  not  the  co- 
hesive xK>wer  to  combine  so  as  to  be  their  own  capitalists  and 
their  own  employers.    The  plain  truth  about  a  large  proper- 
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tion  of  the  people  is  that  they  miiBt  work  for  others  or  starve. 

In  one  aspect  this  is  nothing  new.  It  is  true  of  most  of  ns  and 
always  will  be.  Bnt  the  one  cardinal  iK>int  to  be  observed  here 
is  that  in  the  contest  between  the  applicant  for  labor  to  get  all 
he  can  and  the  employer  of  labor  to  give  as  little  as  he  can,  the 
advantage  lies  invariably  with  the  side  which  has  the  means  of 
holding  out  the  longer  against  the  pressure  for  the  necessities  of 
life.  In  its  ultimate  analysis  the  supreme  factor  in  fixing  the 
rate  of  wages  is  the  strength  of  the  fear  of  starvation.  How 
many  mouths  are  there  to  feed  f  How  much  money  has  been 
accumulated  on  which  to  hold  out  for  better  terms  from  the 
would-be  employer  f  These  factors  settle  the  question  as  &r  as 
the  wage-earner  can  help  himself.  Fear  of  utter  destitution 
compels  the  applicant  to  take  even  a  small  reward  that  is  offered, 
if  it  is  all  he  can  get»  and  if  he  has  nothing  uxK>n  which  he  can 
fall  back.  A  little  accumulation  liflB  the  possessor  above  the 
lowest  ranks  where  only  the  utterly  destitute  are  found,  and  gives 
him  a  little  relative  advantage,  but  he  is  still  at  the  mercy  of 
the  would-be  employer  who  can  hold  out  against  starvation 
longer  than  he. 

At  first  thought  it  may  seem  that  this  is  an  extravagant  and 
unjustified  view,  and  that,  instead,  each  man  receives  just  what 
his  labor  is  worth,  just  what  it  will  command  according  to  mar- 
ket conditions  under  the  accepted  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  This  is  perfectly  true,  but  let  us  follow  out  a 
little  fhrther  this  idea  of  the  worth  of  labor  and  see  what  it 
really  is. 

Suppose  a  factory  owner,  for  instance,  in  his  computations  for 
erecting  a  new  mill,  makes  plans  for  a  certain  number  of  opera- 
tives, assuming  that  he  can  employ  them  at  a  certain  price.  That 
price  is  fixed  by  the  pressure  of  men  to  get  employment,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  desire  of  employers  to  secure  operatives 
on  the  other.  Those  two  elements  decide  the  matter.  The  ap- 
plicant's capacity  for  production  being  fixed,  or  assumed,  at  a 
certain  quantity,  the  employer  is  influenced  by  this  to  a  degree, 
particularly  in  comparing  one  applicant  with  another,  but  be- 
hind the  applicant  is  a  certainty  of  being  obliged  to  yield  to 
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starvation  sooner  than  the  employer,  if  each  were  to  be  forced 
to  subsist  nxK>n  what  he  has  accamolated.  The  man  with  the 
shorter  supply  is  forced  to  accept  the  best  terms  he  can  get  and 
to  go  to  work.  This  is  trne  of  the  applicant  for  labor,  whether 
he  is  in  or  out  of  a  trade  organization.  While  the  treasury  of 
such  an  organization  may  be  of  great  service  in  supporting  for  a 
time  those  who  are  out  of  work,  yet  as  a  general  truth  the  re- 
sources of  the  employees  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  employ- 
ers, and  the  former  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter  when  it 
comes  to  a  genuine  test  of  endurance. 

It  is  true  that  the  economic  ''  demand ''  for  labor  modifies  the 
exigency  uxK>n  the  applicant  and,  in  prosperous  times  for  manu- 
facturing (in  the  case  of  factories),  tends  to  raise  his  wages. 
But  in  no  case  will  an  employer  give  more  than  he  can  pay  and 
make  a  profit  upon,  and  in  every  case  force  of  circumstances  is 
the  factor  which  settles  the  rate  of  wages.  Each  party  to  the 
bargain  antagonizes  the  other  to  the  best  of  his  i>ower  and  the 
underlying  truth  is  the  same,  whether  there  has  been  an  a^ust- 
ment  of  forces  by  means  of  a  permanent  condition  of  business 
so  that  a  standard  rate  of  wages  prevails  and  no  excitement 
attends  the  settlement,  or  whether  the  adjustment  is  newly  made 
by  a  struggle,  either  by  a  strike  or  a  lockout 

Force  is  the  ultimate  factor  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  under 
the  present  system  of  industry,  and  the  statement  that  an  em- 
ployee gets  wliat  his  labor  is  worth  means  simply  that  he  gets 
the  amount  at  which  it  has  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  that  law,  as  we  have  seen,  is  merely  the  dash  of 
opposing  forces  and  these  forces,  in  their  ultimate  analysis,  are 
the  dread  of  starvation  on  the  opposing  sides  and  the  necessity 
that  one  of  the  contestants  yield  to  the  other.  There  may  be 
conceded  the  modification  of  a  little  accumulated  capital  behind 
the  applicant  for  work  and  the  efTect  of  comi>etitive  bidding  fbr 
workers  on  the  part  of  several  employers  which  relieves  the 
tension  and  gives  to  a  more  productive  workman  higher  wages 
than  to  a  less  productive  one  who  may  have  a  larger  accumula- 
tion of  money  uxK>n  which  to  fall  back,  but  the  essence  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  in  fixing  the  rate  of  wages,  is  force, 
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and  that  force,  in  its  hard  and  oold  aspect,  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  ghost  of  starvation  standing  over  the  man's 
shoulder  and  compelling  him  to  yield. 

Justice,  in  the  settlement  of  wages,  plays  no  acknowledged 
X>art  in  onr  present  industrial  system.  Doubtless  employers  try 
to  be  just  They  may  tell  their  employees  that  they  give  them 
all  their  labor  is  worth.  But  the  real  kernel  of  that  word 
''worth,"  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  going  market  price  and  that 
price  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  supply  and 
demand,  as  we  have  also  seen,  are  selfish,  opposing,  hostile 
forces,  compromising  their  hostility,  or  surrendering  the  one  to 
the  other,  only  for  the  sake  of  saving  life.  So  that  the  employer 
who  gives  his  employee  all  the  market  rate  requires  and  com- 
forts his  conscience  by  the  thought  that  he  is  a  just  man  may  or 
may  not  be  proposing  a  just  reward,  but  the  method  by  which 
he  reached  his  decision  was  by  force. 

Again,  suppose  that  the  employer  tells  the  applicant,  not  that 
he  pays  all  his  labor  is  worth,  but  all  that  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
What  does  that  signify  f  That  he  has  risen  a  step  above  the 
idea  which  is  the  basis  of  the  market  price  and  is  regarding  the 
relative  proportion  of  product  to  be  distributed  between  himself 
and  the  applicant  It  may  be  that  the  market  price  is  a  just 
price ;  it  may  be  not^  for  force  determined  it  But  the  employer 
who  gives  all  he  can  afford  to  give  is  one  who,  in  the  ordinary 
constitution  of  humanity,  still  retains  for  himself  the  position  of 
chief  beneficiary  by  the  enterprise,  one  who  cannot  afford  to 
give  what  will  leave  him  any  less  amount  than  will  avail  to 
maintain  him  in  his  higher  position  in  the  industrial  scale  and 
will  clothe  and  educate  his  &mily  in  a  more  expensive  way  than 
is  possible  for  the  applicant  for  work.  In  either  case,  whether 
the  employer  ofkm  the  market  price  of  labor  or  what  he  can 
afford  to  give,  the  element  of  real  justice  to  both  sides  has  not 
been  the  controlling  factor  in  the  division.  In  either  case,  too, 
the  decision  rests  ui>on  force  as  the  final  arbiter  of  the  differences 
between  the  contending  parties. 

At  this  i>oint  a  marked  industrial  tendency  of  the  times  is 
found  to  have  a  very  pertinent  bearing.    Oapital  tends  to  com- 
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bine,  and  labor  tends  to  more  thoroagh  organization  in  trades 
unions.  Bat  the  result  of  the  straggle  between  organized  capital 
and  organized  labor,  as  it  is  between  an  individual  capitalist  and 
an  applicant  for  work  in  his  employment^  is  sure  to  be  on  the 
side  of  capital  in  the  long  run.  Starvation  is  the  master  and 
the  side  which  is  forced  to  yield  first  to  it  must  surrender  to  the 
terms  of  the  other. 

To-day  the  organization  of  capital  is  in  a  transitory  stage.  It 
is  still  confined  to  particular  branches  of  business,  but  it  is 
I>owerful,  even  in  this  stage,  to  control  the  labor  which  is  neces- 
sary for  its  enterprises,  and  it  is  a  pertinent  question  for  the 
fhture  of  labor  whether  there  will  not  be  accomplished  an 
organization  of  all  capital  whic|L  employs  labor  against  all  labor 
which  seeks  employment  by  Capital.  It  would  be  only  a  step 
from  the  trust  which  dictates  the  terms  at  which  its  products 
shall  be  sold  to  one  which  should  dictate  the  wages  to  be  paid 
for  its  labor  which  must  be  bought  If  capital  combines  to 
regulate  production,  it  may  also  combine  to  control  the  wages  of 
labor  and  thus  to  remove  the  competition  which  is  now  the  sole 
ameliorating  feature  in  the  laborer's  lot. 

At  any  rate,  the  present  industrial  system  holds  the  employees 
in  that  dependent  position  in  which  their  wages  are  established 
by  force,  not  by  justice,  and  the  question  is  whether  this  historic 
condition,  prevailing  ever  since  the  world  began,  will  be  perma- 
nent for  the  entire  future  of  civilization.  If  this  is  the  highest 
possible  development  of  our  industrial  system,  if  this  is  the 
I>erfection  of  our  civilization,  then  Christianity  must  be  written 
down  a  failure,  for  it  cannot  control  the  actions  of  men  in  their 
business  transactions,  it  cannot  secure  justice  for  those  who  have 
been  hitherto  under  the  tyranny  of  force,  it  cannot  inspire 
sufficient  sympathy  for  the  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  against  the  selfish  desire  for  wealth  and  i>ower,  it  cannot 
emancipate  the  weak  majority  firom  the  domination  of  the  strong 
minority.  If  nothing  better  is  iK)6sible,  then  in  ail  time  to  come 
the  nugority  must  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  minority  and  that 
rule  is  maintained  by  force,  not  by  justice.  The  question  is 
vital  for  Christianity  and  for  civilization. 
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Then  the  inqoiry  comeSy  is  a  standard  of  wages  iK)68ibIe  other 
than  the  valne  of  a  day's  work,  measured  by  the  ability  of  the 
laborer  to  defy  starvation,  compared  with  his  employer's  ability 
to  defy  it^  and  further  modified  by  the  bidding  of  employers  for 
his  labor  against  each  other  f  Let  ns  see.  What  homan  ele- 
ments go  into  the  product  of  any  industry  inhere  there  exists 
the  relation  of  employer  and  employed  f  They  must  all  come 
under  two  heads,  manual  effort  and  mental  effort.  Nothing  else 
goes  into  the  product  of  cotton  doth,  or  woolens,  or  iron  rails, 
or  boots  and  shoes,  or  any  other  factory  product.  Accumulated 
capital,  which  is  the  basis  of  a  large  enterprise,  owned  by  either 
the  manager  or  stockholders,  is  merely  stored-up  effort  of  these 
two  classes.  All  the  items  in  the  product,  then,  besides  the  raw 
material,  would  seem  to  be  of  so  similar  a  nature,  under  these 
respective  heads,  that  a  comparison  of  their  proi>ortions  is  pos- 
sible. Now  let  us  look  around  and  see  if  there  is  any  guide  for 
us  at  this  critical  i>oint»  for,  if  this  problem  is  unsolvable,  then 
most  men  must  remain  in  subjection  and  see  their  employers 
holding  wealth  of  their  creation,  in  part^  enjoying  strength 
which  is  bought,  in  part^  by  their  weakness,  and  receiving  edu- 
cation which  is  paid  for  in  part  by  their  ignorance  and  XK>verty. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  established 
a  scale  of  points  for  use  at  agricultural  fairs  for  determining  the 
awards  of  premiums  for  several  breeds  of  cattle,  for  horses, 
sheep,  swine,  poultry,  fruits,  and  ail  kinds  of  vegetables.  Per- 
fection is  indicated  by  100  and  the  relative  proi>ortion  of  100 
which  is  to  be  credited  to  perfection  in  particular  details  is 
agreed  ui>on  beforehand.  For  instance,  here  is  the  scale  of 
XK>ints  which  has  been  established  for  Dutch  Belted  cows,  and 
this  scale  is  among  the  most  elaborate  of  all :  Body  color,  8 ; 
head,  6 ;  eyes,  4 ;  neck,  6  \  shoulders,  4 ;  barrel,  10 ;  hips,  10 ; 
rump,  6 ;  hind  quarters,  8  ;  legs,  3 ;  udder,  20  ]  escutcheon,  2 ; 
hair,  3 ;  quiet  disposition,  4 ;  general  condition,  6  ;  total,  100. 
Here  is  the  scale  of  i>oints  for  judging  fruits :  Quality,  20 ; 
form,  15  \  color,  15 ;  size,  10 ;  uniformity  in  size,  20  \  freedom  from 
imperfections,  20 ;  total,  100.  For  vegetables  the  scale  is  this, 
taking  the  Bay  State  squash  as  an  illustration :    Form,  50  ; 
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color,  20 ;   weighty  20 ;   quality  (hardness  of  shell),   10 ;   to- 
tal, 100. 

Now,  what  does  this  signify  f  Simply  this,  that  here  is  an  at- 
tempt to  agree,  according  to  reason,  upon  the  several  elements 
which  form  a  given  total.  The  trustees  of  any  society  which 
adopts  these  scaleB  of  points  do  not  say  to  the  competitors  for 
premioms  :  ''  GU)  at  one  another  with  yonr  batcher-knives,  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  one  who  survives  the  slashing  shall  have  the 
prize."  But  there  has  been  a  most  minute  consideration  of  the 
diverse  elements  which  enter  into  the  total  of  perfection,  eaoh 
has  been  accorded  its  proportion  in  a  way  which  has  been  satis- 
£EU)tory  to  the  competing  exhibitors,  and  the  differences  of  the 
contest  are  adjudged  in  the  forum  of  reason  and  peace.  Yet  the 
elements  which  are  harmonized  in  the  above  scales  are  funda- 
mentally more  diverse,  more  difELcult  to  reduce  to  common  terms 
than  the  elements  which  go  into  the  product  of  any  article  which 
is  made  in  any  factory.  There  are  in  the  factory  the  two  ele- 
ments of  manual  effort  and  mental  effort,  and  they  are  not  dis- 
tinct, for  in  the  case  of  every  oi>erative  there  is  a  mental  ele- 
ment^ as  well  as  a  manual,  though  it  may  be  admitted  that  in 
the  ability  and  courage  to  conceive  and  execute  the  plans  for  the 
enterprise,  there  are  mental  traits  alone,  and  also  that  it  is  mental 
capacity  which  gives  earning  i>ower  to  the  capital  which  is  in- 
vested in  the  business  and  whic|;i  would  be  dead  without  this 
mental  ability  to  use  it  in  profitable  production. 

Now,  into  all  products  there  enter  the  contributions  of  those 
I>ersons  who  had  a  share  in  making  them,  and  the  just  reward 
would  be  to  distribute  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  employed  from 
the  receipts  (after  certain  subtractions  to  be  mentioned)  accord- 
ing to  their  contributions.  This  must  be  the  ultimate  standard 
in  an  ideally  just  system  of  wages.  This  standard  can  be  at- 
tained practically,  for,  if  men  can  estimate  by  a  common  stand- 
ard as  divergent  elements  as  form  and  color  and  can  agree  ami- 
cably uxK>n  what  part  each  is  mathematically  of  the  total  perfec- 
tion, surely  they  can  agree,  if  they  are  so  disposed  ui>on  both 
sides,  uxK>n  a  relative  proportion  between  the  manual  and  mental 
elements  which  make  the  total  of  a  manufactured  product  Form 
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and  color  really  have  no  oommon  denominator.  How  big  or  how 
shaped  a  form  will  make  a  color,  or  how  intense  or  what  kind  of 
color  wiU  make  a  form  f  Yet  men  with  directly  opposite  pecuni- 
ary interests  have  agreed  that»  in  a  total  of  perfection,  form  and 
<solor  are  entitled  reasonably  to  a  certain  percentage  with  other 
qoalitiee  equally  inherently  impossible  of  comparison  which 
make  the  whole.  Their  reason  consents  to  the  decision,  admits 
that  it  is  just,  and  that  decision  is  reached  by  a  supervisory 
board  to  whose  judgment  the  competitors  submit  So,  practi- 
i^dly,  a  common  denominator  of  unlike  qualities  is  reached.  In 
the  labor  problem  the  quest  is,  first,  to  find  a  common  denomi- 
nator for  mental  and  manual  contribution  to  the  total  product 
in  which  the  capitalist  and  employer  are  represented  by  mental 
contribution,  while  the  employed  contribute  a  far  lower  grade  of 
mental  effort  and  all  the  manual  labor.  Nominally,  there  is  to 
be  found  a  common  denominator  for  mind  and  matter. 

But  the  consummation  of  all  labor  in  manufacturing  is  to 
ohange  the  place  and  form  of  matter.  The  mental  effort  of  the 
employer  or  capitalist  has  its  total  available  result  in  a  material 
form  and  in  the  material  distribution  of  product  where  it  will 
supply  the  largest  want  at  the  greatest  profit  Hence  the  differ- 
•ence  between  employer  and  employed  is  not  as  wide  really  as  it 
is  nominally.  Practically,  the  diffisrence  to  be  harmonized  is 
not  as  wide  as  that  between  form  and  color,  for  which  men  find 
a  common  denominator  and  do  not  think  it  strange.  After  the 
<*ommon  denominator  has  been  agreed  upon  by  reason,  comes  the 
question  of  its  acceptance  by  the  several  parties,  certainly  a 
great  problem  in  itself.  Probably  not  till  increased  friendli- 
ness has  been  attained  in  the  relations  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, not  till  the  practice  of  justice  is  more  generally  recog- 
nized, instead  of  the  present  standard  of  force,  probably  not  till 
some  who  will  never  yield  without  the  compulsion  of  law  are 
brought  under  law,  will  the  common  denominator  of  reason  be  gen- 
erally accepted.  But  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  in  that  direction. 
The  first  steps  have  been  taken  already.  Government  is  coming 
more  closely  to  the  business  and  to  the  every-day  living  of  the 
people.      We   are   becoming  more  thoroughly  an  organism. 
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The  outlook  is  that  justioe  and  proeperity,  peace  and  fraternity^ 
lie  in  the  path  upon  which  we  have  started. 

Under  the  present  system  the  proportion  of  prodnct  whick 
goes  to  the  wage- worker  is  measured  by  his  comparative  ability 
to  defy  starvation,  modified  by  the  bids  for  his  labor.  His^ 
wages  have  no  recognized  relation  to  his  representation  in  the^ 
product,  measured  in  the  terms  of  manual  and  mental  contribu- 
tion. Under  a  just  system,  with  the  differentiation  of  reward 
according  to  share  in  the  product,  each  would  receive  according^ 
to  the  part  he  took  in  the  effort  necessary  for  producing  the 
completed  product  The  thrifty  and  the  thriftless,  the  indus- 
trious and  the  lazy,  the  temperate  and  the  besotted,  the  enter- 
prising manager  and  the  timid  heir  of  former  enterprise  who- 
lived  on  the  traditions  of  the  business,  each  would  receive  his 
just  reward.  In  the  light  of  reason  the  present  basis  of  com- 
pensation is  seen  to  be  not  only  not  pertinent,  but  absurd.  It 
rests  uxK>n  mighty  not  right  It  cannot  continue  under  a  system 
of  industry  in  which  justioe  is  done  to  each  contributor  to  the 
product.  It  belongs  to  the  realm  of  brute  force,  not  to  that  of 
reason,  and  still  less  to  the  permanent  institutions  of  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  nation. 

Without  weakening  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  force  i» 
the  ultimate  criterion  in  fixing  the  wages  of  the  employed 
classes,  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  theoretical  establish- 
ment at  present  of  the  scale  of  iK>ints  required  by  justice,  to  a 
certain  degree.  That  is,  men  will  not  engage  in  an  employment 
where  the  physical  exertion  required  is  exceptionally  onerous, 
or  where  the  exposure  of  health  is  unusual,  or  where  the  occupa- 
tion seems  disagreeably  menial,  unless  a  higher  reward  is  given, 
or  the  pressure  of  destitution  is  constant^  or  pride  is  dormant. 
To  that  extent  the  larger  physical  contribution  demanded  for  a 
product  receives  the  larger  reward.  But  even  this  fact,  when 
analyzed  and  found  to  contain  an  ingredient  of  justice,  is  also 
found  to  have  force  for  its  criterion  ultimately.  The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operates  at  this  point  as  truly  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  not  the  proportion  of  manual  and  mental  contribution  to 
the  product  which  determines  the  rate  of  wages,  but  it  is  the 
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going  price  for  saoh  a  grade  of  labor  and  that  prioe  has  been 
established  under  the  same  conditions  as  prices  in  other  employ- 
ments, and  the  dread  of  starvation  is  the  final  critierion. 

A  material  element  in  the  case  which  tends  to  reduce  the  pro- 
XK>rtion  which  the  actual  reward  for  labor  bears  to  a  just  reward 
is  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  working  people  do  not  have 
the  knowledge  of  the  situation,  or  the  capacity  or  means  to 
transfer  themselves  firom  one  occupation  to  another,  or  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  which  would  enable  them  to  find 
more  &vorable  terms  and  to  secure  larger  proiK>rtions  of 
rewards,  even  though  force  were  the  final  criterion.  The  greater 
the  mobility  and  intelligence  of  the  employed  classes,  the  nearer 
will  the  rewards  of  their  labor  approximate  to  ideal  justice ; 
the  more  ignorant  and  immovable  these  classes  are,  the  more 
servile  is  their  subjection  te  the  avarice  of  employers,  or  to  dis- 
tressing conditions  of  industry  which  may  overtake  them. 
Ignorance  of  industrial  opportunities  and  inability  to  escape 
from  present  circumstances  prevail  more  or  less  in  all  employ- 
ments and  so  the  theory  that  men  will  go  where  they  can  get  the 
best  pay  is  materially  modified  and  they  must  submit  to  injustice 
of  some  degree  in  the  reward  for  their  labor. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  total  which  is  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  contributing  parties  in  proportion  to  their  several 
contributions,  manifestly  the  answer  is  that  it  is  the  return 
which  the  product  brings  (minus  ail  expenses,  except  for  human 
contributions)  when  it  is  disposed  of  in  the  markets  of  the  world, 
when  people  have  bought  as  much  of  it,  at  the  price  at  which  it 
is  offered  for  sale,  as  they  wish  in  comparison  with  the  other 
good  things  of  life  which  are  offered  by  other  producers. 

Who  shall  decide  upon  the  scale  of  xK>ints  which  will  determine 
the  proi>ortion  of  product  which  shall  go  to  the  capitalist  who 
contributes  the  money,  to  the  business  man  who  manages  the 
enterprise,  and  to  the  operative  who  contributes  a  lower  grade 
of  mental  and  manual  effort  and  who  runs  no  risk  of  feilure  or 
catastrophe  f  Who  shall  say,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  not  as  a 
matter  of  compulsion,  what  has  been  the  proi>ortion  contributed 
by  each  sharer  in  the  manufacture  of  the  product?    Massachu- 
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setts  has  established  a  Board  of  Arbitration  and  OonoiliatioD 
whose  services  are  significant  as  precedents  in  connection  with  this 
problem.  An  official  board  might  act  if  the  interested  parties 
conld  not  agree,  or  special  experts  might  be  selected  for  the 
occasion,  representing  both  parties.  Wonld  this  be  practicable  T 
Again,  let  ns  see  what  Massachnsetts  has  already  done.  This 
Board  of  Arbitration  and  Oonciliation  has  no  arbitrary  i>ower. 
It  can  only  investigate  and  recommend  to  the  several  parties  to 
a  strike  or  lockout  what  seems  to  be  the  coarse  demanded  by 
justice. 

But  what  this  board  has  actually  done  points  directly  to  the 
settlement  of  wages  on  the  basis  of  proportionate  amount  of  con- 
tribution to  the  total  product,  rather  than  upon  the  relative 
ability  of  the  opposing  x>arties  to  resist  starvation.  By  the  very 
act  of  recommending  that  there  be  a  change  in  the  wages  which 
are  paid  to  the  employees,  the  board  implies  that  some  other 
element  than  force  is  the  basis  of  compensation  and  that  justice 
is  a  factor.  It  has  made  repeated  decisions  which  embody  its 
idea  of  justice. 

Now,  if  men  can  agree  upon  a  scale  of  comparative  contribu- 
tory merit  in  awarding  premiums  for  cows,  pigs,  fruit,  and 
squashes,  is  it  not  possible  to  agree  uxK>n  a  scale,  say,  in  the  case 
of  a  cotton  factory,  for  the  mixers,  breakers,  pickers,  strippers, 
grinders,  drawing-frame  tenders,  speeders,  spinners,  spoolers, 
warpers,  dressers,  weavers,  inspectors,  folders,  balers,  and  ship- 
pers, who  perform  the  several  grades  of  manual  service  f  Oan 
there  not  be  compared  with  these  grades  a  just  proportion  for 
the  overseers,  or  superintendents  and  assistants,  of  whatever 
class,  and  for  the  book-keepers,  tyx>^writers,  and  heli>ers  of  every 
other  name,  even  up  to  the  managers  of  the  entire  concern  and 
to  the  owners  of  the  capital  which  has  been  invested  f  One  case 
which  was  passed  upon  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Oonciliation  in  1894  covered  283  different  i>oints  uxK>n 
which  the  board  made  a  recommendation  regarding  wages.  This 
state  has  already  pointed  the  way,  surely,  to  a  thorough,  but 
peaceful  revolution  and  to  a  transfer  from  the  basis  of  force  to 
the  basis  of  justice  for  wages. 
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It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  sabstitation  of  justice  as  the 
standard^  instead  of  force,  will  be  gradoaL  It  may  be  very  long 
in  coming.  To  attain  a  practical  common  denominator  for  the 
manoal  and  mental  effort  of  the  wage-worker,  of  the  salaried 
employee,  and  of  the  share  of  product  dne  to  the  capital  which 
would  be  dead  were  it  not  for  the  work  of  the  other  two  classes 
is  doubtless  a  difficult  problem.  We  have  the  present  standard 
of  force  by  which  many  are  ground  under  heavy  burdens,  and  it 
is  the  standard  of  justice  which  is  our  ideal,  by  which  every  one 
shall  share  according  to  his  proxK>rtion  of  efficiency  in  producing 
the  product  Ignorance,  clumsiness,  and  vice  must  always  be 
inferior  to  knowledge,  skill,  and  virtue.  They  must  bear  their 
deserved  penalty.  They  cannot  have  an  equal  share  of  product 
with  the  higher  qualities.  The  laborer  who  refuses  to  educate 
or  to  train  in  virtue  himself  and  his  family  is  his  and  their  worst 
oppressor. 

Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  far  as  the  force 
of  the  weak  can  produce  an  impression  upon  the  strong,  as  far 
as  there  is  intelligence  among  the  workers  to  know  what  is  their 
proxK>rtionate  contribution  to  the  total  product  and  where  there 
is  the  most  paying  demand  for  their  labor,  as  far  as  there  is  free- 
dom of  movement  among  them  from  one  occupation  to  another 
and  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and,  finally,  as  far 
as  there  is  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  employers  to  pay  them 
according  to  their  just  proxK>rtion  of  product,  so  far  the  indus- 
trial situation  approximates  the  ideal  condition  already.  With 
the  present  percentage  of  profit,  aside  from  the  human  elements 
in  the  total  product,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
any  reversal  of  the  proportion  of  reward  which  is  distributed 
relatively  to  the  manager,  the  capitalist^  and  the  employed. 
What  is  probable  is  that  in  the  development  of  industry  a 
standard  of  justice  will  be  established  by  the  services  of  official 
boards  or  by  special  arbitrators  and  that  that  standard  will  be 
accepted  by  employers  and  employed  generally  as  a  suitable  pro- 
XK>rtion  to  be  given  for  a  particular  grade  of  mental  and  manual 
effort  and  to  the  capital  invested  by  persons  who  take  no 
personal  part  in  the  enterprise. 
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Public  opinion  connts  for  much,  and  there  are  no  signs  that  it 
is  losing  its  i>ower.  If  there  were  a  general  belief  in  a  oom- 
monity  that  a  certain  standard  of  division  of  product  was  just, 
if  it  were  approved  by  the  board  of  arbitration  and  by  ezi>6rt8 
in  the  business,  then  i>opular  sympathy  would  be  wholly  against 
strikers  who  should  try  to  coerce  employers,  caught  in  some 
emergency,  to  pay  more.  If  there  were  the  same  public  opinion 
and  the  employers  did  not  pay  according  to  the  just  standard, 
general  sympathy  for  strikers  and  condemnation  for  employers 
would  be  essential  elements  in  bringing  about  a  settlement,  for 
men  do  not  like  to  be  permanently  despised  by  the  entire  com- 
munity in  which  they  live. 

Step  by  step,  advancing  from  one  department  of  work  to 
another,  and  from  one  occupation  to  another,  it  is  probable  that 
the  new  standard  will  make  its  way,  without  disturbance  to  in- 
dustry, without  excitement,  without  harm  to  the  side  which 
loses  its  unjust  advantage  and  with  benefit  to  those  who  secure 
their  full  proportion  of  reward  for  their  expenditure  of  effort. 
This  revolution  will  be  without  commotion,  if  there  is  no  resist- 
ance to  the  irresistible  forces  which  are  bearing  the  country  in 
that  direction.  It  will  be  really  a  revolution  in  method,  or  com- 
plete turn-over,  accomplished  by  evolution,  or  unfolding  accord- 
ing to  tendencies  which  are  already  at  work.  But  the  danger  is 
from  resistance  by  those  who  would  ding  to  force  and  who  would 
insist  that  they  are  the  all-powerftil  masters,  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployers of  labor.  Such  resistance  would  probably  result  in  in- 
terference by  legislation.  The  employed  classes  have  not  yet 
begun,  comparatively,  to  exercise  their  tremendous  iK>litical 
I>ower.  If  the  development  is  forced  to  take  the  form  of  an  in- 
dustrial revolution,  instead  of  an  industrial  growth,  through 
political  institutions,  then  there  may  be  the  intervention  of  the 
force  of  the  state  to  give  the  weaker  side  advantages  greater  than 
it  would  be  entitled  to  by  a  just  distribution  of  the  net  profit 
on  products.  There  is  danger  that  legislation  in  favor  of  the 
labor  element  may  become  too  radical,  if  it  once  gets  contaroL 

When  this  future  basis  of  wages  shall  have  been  reached,  it 
will  have  secured  with  it,  we  may  reasonably  afi&rm,  the  solution 
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of  a  problem  of  present  years — ^the  control  of  corporate  trosts. 
Under  the  83r8tem  of  jastice  the  contribating  parties  are  to  re- 
ceive  of  the  reward  according  to  their  contribation  to  the  prod- 
uct The  great  profits  secured  by  the  tmsts  do  not  rest  to-day 
upon  their  contriboting  more  to  the  service  of  man  than  any 
other  dass  engaged  in  the  contribution,  but  upon  their  holding 
a  commanding  position.  Like  the  pirates  of  Tari£e^  they  levy 
their  tariff  upon  all  who  are  obliged  to  go  under  their  guns.  It 
is  sheer  force,  the  essence  of  injustice,  which  gives  them  their 
opi>ortunity  to  amass  wealth.  Doubtless  there  is  a  very  lively 
mental  element  in  their  contribution  to  the  total  result,  but  it  is 
not  mental  effort  expended  in  the  line  of  rendering  most  service 
to  man.  It  is  effort  put  forth  in  order  to  get  man  as  much  as 
possible  into  their  xK>wer  so  that  their  reward  may  be  great  and 
permanent  It  cannot  be  doubted,  from  present  tendencies,  that 
justice  will  gradually  overthrow  the  element  of  force  and  it  will 
probably  be  established  formally  by  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  organic  community,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  Then  the 
contribution  to  the  value  of  the  product  which  is  made  in  dis- 
tributing the  product  to  consumers  will  be  placed  on  its  basis  of 
mental  and  manual  effort  in  comparison  with  the  effort  of  work- 
ers in  factories,  the  directors  of  enterprise,  and  the  owners  of 
capital.  Thus  it  will  have  its  just  reward.  Present  trusts  can- 
not endure  under  a  system  which  does  justice  between  capital, 
employers,  and  employed.  Orowth  on  one  line  will  be  accom- 
panied by  growth  on  the  other,  and  the  whole  situation  will  be 
changed.  Products  must  be  distributed  as  widely  and  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  with  just  reward  for  the  mental  and 
manual  effort  of  distribution,  for  the  most  efficient  service  to 
mankind. 

While  the  establishment  of  the  standard  of  justice  will  give 
their  rightful  wages  to  those  who  are  now  crowded  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  terms  by  reason  of  their  weakness  and  XK>verty, 
and  while  it  will  check  the  accumulation  of  wealth  by  those  who 
plunder  others  and  do  not  create  it  themselves,  yet  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  that  standard  will  produce  any  striking  change  in 
the  relations  of  men.    Wages  are  already  more  or  less  of  an  ap- 
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proximation  to  jostioe.  It  is  very  likely  that  many  workers 
who  receive  miserable  wages  are  paid  more  than  they  earn.  Ig- 
norance and  inefQciency  are  bot  feeble  producers.  They  woald 
not  be  likely  to  gain  by  the  sobstitotion  of  justice  as  a  standard, 
in  many  instances.  It  is  certain,  in  a  system  of  justice,  that 
effort  of  body  or  mind  will  receive  its  dae  reward.  The  able 
men  are  sure  to  control  in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past-, 
and  all  hope  among  the  inferior  workers  that  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  be  ''in  the  saddle"  will  surely  be  disappointed. 
If  ignorance  were  to  receive  a  larger  reward  than  knowledge, 
if  incompetence  were  to  have  higher  wages  than  skill,  more  in- 
justice would  be  done  than  if  ignorance  were  to  receive  less  than 
it  deserved.  Such  a  condition  could  not  be  permanent^  and  if  it 
were  temxK>rarily  secured  by  i>olitical  power,  it  would  be  over- 
thrown speedily.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present 
working  classes  would  be  less  unjust  than  their  employers,  if  the 
tables  were  turned.  Abolition  of  force  and  the  establishment  of 
a  new  criterion  is  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at — the  creation  of  new, 
not  the  reversal  of  present^  relations. 

Taking  at  their  real  value  the  significant  facts  which  have 
transpired  recently  in  the  industrial  situation,  we  see  that  they 
have  in  them  a  prophecy  of  a  just  distribution  of  the  products 
of  labor  among  the  several  contributors  in  proportion  to  their 
contribution.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  attainment  of  this  ideal 
that  arbitration  be  made  compulsory,  but  with  the  growth  of  a 
public  sentiment  which  recognizes  that  justice  is  better  than 
force  there  will  be  realized  in  the  industrial  world  a  practical 
system  of  profit-sharing  which  will  rest  on  a  x>ermanent  foun- 
dation. The  only  changes  in  it  will  be  to  go  on  to  a  finer  and 
more  delicate  discrimination  and  differentiation  of  reward,  by 
which  the  industrious  and  incompetent  will  severally  reqeive 
justice  in  more  minute  detail.  When  this  era  of  development 
shall  have  been  reached,  resorts  to  force  will  also  disappear  and 
neither  strike  nor  lockout  will  occur  to  embitter  whole  classes 
against  each  other.  This  goal  may  be  a  long  way  off,  but  we  are 
surely  advancing  toward  it  by  visible  progress. 

B.  L.  Bbibgman. 
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LEGAL  REGULATION  OF  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  STATE 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

BY  LOUIS  DOW  SCISOO. 

BUT  a  few  months  ago,  when  the  New  York  Legislature  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  the  keeping  open  of  barber  shops  on 
Sonday,  there  was  a  choms  of  indignant  protest  from  unshaven 
and  unshorn  citizens  who  were  affected  with  sudden  solicitude 
for  the  ^^ rights"  of  the  barber  trade.  It  was  denounced  as  an 
unwarranted  and  unusual  interference  with  indiyidual  rights,  an 
interference  which  was  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  was  verging  on  state  paternalism. 

In  New  York  State  the  interference  of  the  lawmaking  i>ower 
with  special  occupations  is  very  far  from  being  a  novelty  in  legis- 
lation. It  i%  in  fiACty  as  old  as  the  lawmaking  i>ower  itself  though 
more  often  indirectly  than  directly  wielded.  For  many  reasons 
and  in  divers  ways  the  i>ower  has  been  exercised  frpm  the  begin- 
ning of  the  state's  history  to  the  present  day.  It  was  at  the 
beginning  an  inheritance  from  the  governmental  systems  of  the 
Old  World  and  in  an  American  state  it  has  grown  and  extended 
itself  as  the  development  of  the  social  and  industrial  life  of  the 
community  has  forced  a  like  development  in  the  scope  and  au- 
thority of  state  legislation.  The  idea  has  never  been  extensively 
advocated  that  there  is  a  special  sanctity  surrounding  human 
industry  making  inadvisable  any  restriction  by  law.  Had  it 
been  otherwise  there  might  have  been  prohibitory  clauses  incor- 
I>orated  in  the  state  constitution  which  would  have  remained  a 
dead  weight  to  hamper  the  progress  of  social  development 
through  law.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  state  has  re- 
stricted occupation  after  occupation  until  scarcely  a  one  from  the 
long  list  of  diversified  activity  has  not  felt  the  restraining  hand 
of  legislative  i>ower.  And  yet  state  paternalism  seems  as  far 
off  as  ever. 
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New  York  inherited  from  tbe  Old  World  the  form  of  its 
colonial  government,  in  a  very  crude  and  cortailed  form  it  is 
true,  but  still  embodying  the  Old  World  ideas  in  many  things. 
Two  influences  thus  came  to  the  colony  of  New  York  in  the  very 
beginning,  operating  to  pla^e  daas  legislation  on  the  statute 
books.  One  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  certain  connec- 
tion which  had  from  the  dawn  of  European  civilization  linked 
clergymen  and  attorneys  closely  to  the  governmental  system. 
Another  influence  appeared  in  the  necessity  of  laying  taxes 
which  affected  especially  certain  occupations.  Under  this  latter 
head  inn-keepers  or  liquor-sellers  and  seaport  merchants  were 
made  the  objects  of  special  laws.  Both  these  tendencies  are 
found  in  the  colonial  legislation  which  is  not,  however^  prolifio 
in  developments  of  the  evolutionary  sort^  though  some  traces  of 
legislative  evolution,  if  that  term  may  be  used,  show  themselves. 

Perhaps  the  most  apparent  growth  in  the  colonial  period  was 
the  development  of  the  idea  that  the  lawmaking  i>ower,  which 
had  without  question  regulated  commerce  for  its  own  financial 
benefit,  should  regulate  it  also  for  the  benefit  and  well-being  of 
the  community.  On  this  idea  laws  were  passed  for  the  closer 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  for  the  regulation  of  sales 
of  various  kinds  of  merchandise,  and  for  the  inspection  of 
various  products  offered  for  sale  or  shipment^  all  of  Which  more 
or  less  specially  affected  certain  classes.  Under  the  same  head 
probably  were  the  laws  requiring  the  licensing  of  peddlers  and 
itinerant  venders  of  all  sorts.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  meas- 
ures of  restrictive  legislation  applying  specifically  to  a  certain 
occupation,  for  previous  legislation  of  the  restrictive  sort  had 
acted  only  indirectly.  It  was  under  the  general  head,  too,  of 
regulating  commercial  matters  that  seaport  pilots  were  in  1775 
placed  under  rcjptrictive  legislation  by  being  licensed  and  forbid- 
den to  practice  without  license. 

The  revolutionary  struggle  with  its  necessities  for  reorganiza- 
tion and  makeshift  on  the  part  of  the  state  stimulated  legislation 
and  directed  it  by  force  of  circumstances  into  new  channels. 
Under  the  pressure  of  war  crises  the  legislature  assumed  arbi- 
trary powers,  regulating  and  sometimes  prohibiting  shipments 
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of  food  prodactB  from  the  state,  breaking  '^comerSi"  forbidding 
the  use  of  grain  for  the  making  of  liquor,  and  by  still  more  ar- 
bitrary acts  attempting  to  regulate  prices  of  commodities  and 
wages  of  labor.  None  of  these  laws  applied  avowedly  or  defi- 
nitely to  any  special  sort  of  trade  or  industry,  though  in  each 
case  haying  nevertheless  the  effect  of  so  applying.  They  were 
temporary  measures,  interesting  as  showing  the  undisputed 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  regulating  matters  of  a  commercial 
or  industrial  nature,  whether  for  its  own  benefit  as  a  corporation 
or  for  the  community  at  large. 

These  were  the  only  lines  along  which  occupation  legislation 
had  developed  itself  previous  to  the  independent  existence  of 
the  state.  It  is  since  the  Revolution  that  later  views  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  legislature  have  shown  themselves  in  an  ever- 
widening  scope  of  exercised  authority.  New  conditions  of  social 
and  business  life  have  grown  up  and  new  relations  between 
them  and  the  state  government  have  come  into  existence  result- 
ing in  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  law-embodied  rules. 

All  legislation  affecting  occupations  may  be  grouped  concisely 
and  with  more  or  less  accuracy  of  description  under  half  a  dozen 
heads: 

1.  For  raising  public  moneys. 

2.  For  protecting  public  morality. 

3.  For  protecting  private  capital. 

4.  For  improving  the  public  service. 

5.  For  protecting  public  health  or  safety. 

6.  For  regulating  professional  standards. 

Legislation  protecting  public  morals  includes  the  old  colonial 
laws  for  clerical  immunities  by  which  the  church  was  strengthened 
as  a  bulwark  against  moral  laxity  in  the  community.  Extend- 
ing rapidly  in  multiplied  statutes  as  time  passed  on,  it  touched 
on  occujmtions  in  1822,  when  a  law  was  passed  imposing  on 
grocers,  inn-keepers,  and  liquor-sellers  the  duty  of  refusing 
liquor  to  habitual  drunkards.  The  statutes  for  the  licensing  of 
places  of  amusement  may  perhaps  come  under  this  head,  and 
certainly  a  great  number  of  the  laws  relating  to  theaters  do. 
The  liquor  legislation  of  1855  is  perhaps  the  extremest  form  of 
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class  legislation  of  this  sort,  directed  with  prohibitory  effect  as 
it  was  against  the  whole  class  of  liqnor  men.  A  long  list  might 
be  made  of  liqnor  laws  dating  from  that  time  whose  ostensible 
object  has  been  to  regulate  the  liqnor  trade  in  the  interests  of 
pnblic  morality.  In  1868  laws  against  the  sale  of  certain  medi- 
cines were  passed  in  restriction  of  the  drug  trade,  a  law  in  fur- 
therance of  morality  which  has  been  supplemented  by  laws  for- 
bidding certain  practices  by  physicians.  Laws  for  the  moral 
protection  of  children  have  sometimes  borne  with  special  effect 
on  classes,  as  in  the  case  of  messengers  and  theatrical  perform- 
ers.   The  law  against  Sunday  work  by  barbers  is  a  recent  case. 

Legislation  protecting  private  capital  began  to  have  reference 
to  occupations  as  soon  as  the  lawmaking  power  began  to  regulate 
^mmerce  for  other  purposes  than  increasing  its  revenues.  The 
licensing  of  pilots  in  1775  was  a  step  to  secure  safety  of  navi- 
gation in  the  interests  of  traders  and  shipowners.  Briefly 
noticed  may  be  the  early  laws  licensing  auctioneers  and  itinerant 
peddlers  and  those  regulating  the  sales  of  poor  goods.  It  is  not 
long  since  that  a  law  was  passed  regulating  the  stamp-marks  of 
silversmiths  on  their  wares.  The  growth  of  the  great  business 
corporations  during  the  present  century  has  filled  the  statute 
books  with  laws  fixing  the  relations  of  these  corporations  to  the 
public,  and  so  incidentally  affecting  large  bodies  of  men  by  the 
restrictions  embodied.  Insurance  legislation  begins  in  1814, 
railroad  legislation  in  1834,  and  telegraph  legislation  in  1848. 
Akin  to  this  group  of  laws  are  those  regulating  banking  corpo- 
rations and  those  fixing  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of  hotel- 
keepers  with  the  public 

The  lien  laws  come  under  this  head,  having  been  in  the  last 
seventy  years  extended  over  a  variety  of  occupations  to  secure 
payment  for  labor  expended.  Special  legislation  favoring 
women  employees  to  aid  them  in  securing  their  wages  may  also 
be  noted.  Another  development  is  the  legislation  by  which  the 
farming  classes  profit^  covering  a  great  number  of  laws.  Those 
laws  regulating  hours  of  labor  are  also  to  be  classed  with  this 
group. 

Yet  another  group  of  laws  are  those  which  bear  upon  special 
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oocapatioiis  while  designed  for  the  betterment  of  the  public  serv- 
ice in  some  of  its  branches.  Of  this  sort  are  some  of  the  im- 
munities from  militia  service  and  jury  duty.  The  entire  mass 
of  legislation  under  this  head  is  not  large.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  series  of  laws  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  it  are 
those  by  which  the  occupation  of  school-teacher  has  been  grad- 
ually raised  from  social  obscurity  and  has  by  continual  regu- 
lation and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  state  been  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  a  profession.  The  licensing  of  pawnbrokers  as 
incidental  to  police  administration  connects  the  statute  with  the 
public  service. 

The  protection  of  public  health  or  of  the  safety  of  life  and  limb 
has  called  forth  a  great  deal  of  special  class  legislation.  Of  this 
sort  was  the  law  of  1778  forbidding  vaccination  by  physicians. 
Health  laws  for  quarantine  and  for  the  management  of  infectious 
diseasee  were  adopted  early  in  the  state's  history,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  license  system  was  extended  over  (be  medical 
profession  in  New  York  City.  The  license  system  for  physicians 
was  extended  over  the  whole  state  in  1806.  Health  legislation 
includes  the  statutes  of  1847  for  the  gathering  of  vital  statistics, 
in  which  the  duty  of  making  reports  was  enjoined  upon  phy- 
sicians, clergymen,  midwives,  and  sextons.  In  1860  a  law  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  poisons  brought  druggists  under  restriction, 
and  special  statutes  of  later  years  have  stringently  regulated  the 
trade.  Health  legislation  took  a  new  turn  in  1862  when  the 
sale  of  adulterated  milk  was  forbidden.  With  that  law  was 
initiated  the  long  series  by  which  an  endless  number  of  articles 
have  been  placed  under  regulation  by  rules  which  have  more  or 
less  indirectly  affected  the  occupations  connected  with  their 
manu&cture  or  sale.  The  law  of  1867  for  the  uniforming  of 
railroad  employees  and  the  later  laws  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  illiterate  or  intemperate  engineers  were  made  for  the 
safety  and  convenience  of  the  traveling  public  Begulations  for 
the  safety  of  life  and  limb  include  the  law  of  1871  for  the  spread- 
ing of  nets  in  acrobatic  exhibitions,  that  of  1885  for  the  provid- 
ing of  proper  scaffolding  for  building  workmen,  fire-escape  and 
elevator  legislation,  and  similar  statutes.    Akin  in  character 
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was  the  law  of  1881  for  proyiding  seats  in  places  where  women 
were  employed.  The  tenement-hoose  legislation  designed  to 
stamp  out  cigar- making  and  tailor  work  nnder  unhealthy  con- 
ditions belongs  under  the  same  grouping. 

It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  the  regulation  of 
occupations  for  fixing  of  professional  standards  has  come  about 
There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  restriction  of  an  occupation  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  practice  it  and  the  regulation  for  the  sake 
of  those  outside.  The  licensing  system,  which  has  for  a  century 
and  more  been  used  for  various  occupations  on  other  accounts, 
lends  itself  readily  to  regulation  of  professional  standards.  The 
profession  of  dentistry  practically  led  the  way  in  this  new 
development  by  its  first  formal  organization  in  1868  which  ended 
in  rigid  restriction  by  the  law  of  1879.  Drug  clerks  came  under 
a  similar  rule  in  1871  but  more  as  a  matter  of  public  safety. 
The  plumbers'  license  system  began  in  1881  and  is  still  in  pro- 
cess of  extension.  Veterinary  surgery  felt  the  impulse  in  1886 
and  other  occupations  are  as  a  body  kindly  looking  forward  to 
state  regulation  for  their  own  good.  Though  the  most  recent  in 
development,  this  group  of  laws  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  evolution  among  all  those  that 
affect  occupations,  for  it  foreshadows  state  regulation  in  the  way 
of  social  organization,  the  socialist's  dream. 

Whether  state  paternaliBm  as  it  is  yet  to  come  is  any  worse 
than  the  jmtemalism  already  in  force  need  not  concern  us.  In 
the  regulation  of  occupations  for  their  own  sake  the  principle 
has  been  adopted  that  the  members  themselves  shall  be  self- 
governing,  and  this  form  of  state  restriction  robs  paternalism  of 
its  terrors. 

Louis  Dow  Scisco. 


FUNDING  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT:  A  BUSINESS  MAN'S 

PLAN. 


BY  WILLIAM  A.  AMBERQ. 


FIRST  STEPS. 


1.  AuTHOBizE  the  iflsne  of  renewable  two  per  cent  convert- 
ible bonds  to  an  amoant  to  cover  the  total  outstanding  liabilities 
of  the  government^  pins  the  estimated  premium  on  bonds  now 
outstanding.    Bonds  payable  in  fifty  years. 

2.  Place  these  bonds  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  of  the  treasury, 
whose  functions  and  duties  shall  be  virtually  those  of  a  trustee. 
(I  will  so  designate  him  for  convenience.) 

3.  Authorize  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  issue  a  like 
amount  of  new  currency  which  dUme  may  be  convertible  into  the 
new  bonds  at  par. 

4.  Authorize  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pay  out  the  new 
currency  in  exchange  for  outstanding  currency :  cancel  the  latter 
forthwith,  and  forbid  him  to  exchange  the  new  currency  for  gold 
or  silver.  By  outstanding  or  old  currency,  I  mean  every  form 
of  bill  for  which  the  government  is  liable  as  principal.  (This 
excludes  national  bank  notes.) 

Let  us  assume  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  that  the  total 
authorized  issue  is  $1,500,000,000.  Issue  bonds  on  the  five-year 
'^ renewable  term"  plan,  and  in  such  manner  that  one  fifth,  or, 
say,  $300,000,000,  will  be  renewable  annually.  Interest  coui>ons 
to  be  payable  January  1st  and  July  1st.  Interest  on  bonds  to 
cease  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Issue  denominations  as  low  as  $100.00,  so  as  to  give  all  daases 
of  investors  an  opportunity  to  buy  them. 

Print  on  the  back  of  each  bond  the  interest  accrued  from 
January  1st  and  July  1st  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Its  value  on 
any  day  can  then  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

The  bonds  should  be  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  present 
issue,  and  coui>ons  much  larger.  The  coupons  will  provide  i>ay- 
ment  in  dollars,  not  in  fractional  parts  thereofl 
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ISSUES  OF  BONDS. 

Authorize  five  issaes  of  three  hnndred  millions  each,  the  first 
iflsae  to  expire  Janoary  1,  1900|  the  second  Jannary  1,  1901,  the 
third  1902,  the  fourth  1903,  and  the  fifth  on  January  1,  1904. 

If,  however,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  demand  for  more  than  the 
first  issue  of  three  hundred  millions  in  1895,  have  the  second 
issue  take  the  place  of  the  fifth  and  expire  one  year  earlier,  or 
January  1,  1899 ;  and  if  a  third  is  necessary,  have  it  expire  in 
1898 ;  these  extra  issues  to  be  in  lieu  of  those  to  expire  in  1904 
and  1903,  respectively.    The  reason  will  hereafter  appear. 

For  each  issue  not  prepared  the  secretary  can  give  the  trustee 
a  written  bond  instead.  These  are  all  to  be  delivered  to  the 
trustee  and  charged  to  him  in  bulk. 

The  new  bonds  must  not  be  forced  on  the  market.  Supply 
them  only  as  demanded.  From  their  very  nature  they  will 
remain  in  this  country. 

The  new  bonds  can  be  made  the  basis  of  bank  circulation. 

The  trustee  will  receive  the  five  issues  of  bonds  and  an  appro- 
priation in  gold  to  cover  six  months^  interest 

He  will  issue  them  for  the  new  avrrency  only  at  par,  the  buyer 
paying  the  accrued  interest  in  gold  or  its  equivalent 

He  will  exchange  them  on  presentation  at  par  in  the  new  cur- 
rency only,  paying  accrued  interest  in  gold ;  the  bonds  re-issuable 
until  renewed  or  paid.  He  will  pay  all  interest  coupons  when 
due  in  gold,  and  as  he  will  know  exactly  the  saving  of  interest 
at  the  close  of  each  interest  period,  he  will  cover  into  the 
treasury  the  interest  saved  as  soon  as  he  receives  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  next  six  months'  interest  It  will  be  seen  that  his 
functions  are  very  simple,  and  that  he  will  always  have  fifteen 
hundred  millions  on  hand  in  bonds  or  new  currency,  or  both. 

A  sub-trustee  should  be  appointed  in  each  sub-treasury  who 
should  be  provided  with  the  new  bonds  and  a  portion  of  the 
interest  fund,  and  whose  duties  will  be  the  same  as  the  trustee  at 
Washington.  He  should  report  at  the  close  of  business  daily  to 
the  trustee  the  amount  of  new  bonds  and  new  currency  on  hand. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  be  authorized  to  buy  the 
old  issues  of  bonds  at  market  rates  (subject  to  restrictions  if 
desired),  and  pay  for  them  in  the  new  currency  only.  This  to  be 
done  when  there  is  a  demand  for  more  currency.  When  cur- 
rency is  in  demand,  interest  rates  are  high,  at  which  time  bonds 
are  lower. 
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Oastoms  dues  shonld  be  made  payable  in  gold  whenever 
deemed  necessary  by  the  secretary. 

ADVANTAGES    OF  THIS    PLAN. 

1.  The  bonds  will  never  depreciate  in  value,  because  they  are 
at  all  times  convertible  into  the  new  legal  tender  currency  at  par^ 
and  if  they  ever  appreciate  in  value  it  will  be  because  the  coun- 
try no  longer  needs  a  paper  currency. 

2.  Currency  will  always  be  the  best  because  based  on  gov- 
ernment gold  bonds. 

3.  As  gold  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  trustee  for  the  new 
bonds,  nor  by  the  treasury  for  the  new  currency,  its  holders  will 
force  it  on  the  market  in  exchange  for  old  currency,  which  alone 
oan  be  exchanged  at  the  treasury  for  the  new. 

4.  As  only  the  new  currency  has  the  feature  of  availability 
for  conversion  into  interest-bearing  bonds  at  i>ar,  it  will  be 
preferred  to  all  the  present  forms  of  currency,  as  well  as  gold. 

5.  The  volume  of  currency  required  by  the  country  will  be 
absolutely  self-adjusting. 

6.  Where  national  banks  are  now  required  by  law  to  main- 
tain a  reserve  of  twenty-five  per  cent  (which  of  itself  causes  a 
stringent  money  market  in  times  of  panic),  they  would  find  it 
more  to  their  interest  to  hold  a  forty  per  cent  reserve  in  con- 
vertible two  i>er  cents. 

7.  Banks  and  bankers  will  be  glad  to  assist  the  government 
in  the  smaller  transactions  of  exchanging  bonds  and  currency  at 
the  ordinary  rates  of  exchange — say  an  equivalent  of  two  to  five 
days'  interest  at  most^  depending  on  amount,  location,  and  prox- 
imity to  a  sub-treasury. 

8.  The  loan  will  be  popular  because  there  is  no  speculation 
in  it.  The  bonds  show  the  amount  of  accrued  interest  on  the 
back  on  any  day  of  the  year. 

9.  It  takes  money  temporarily  idle  out  of  the  market  and 
thus  makes  a  broader  market  for  the  bonds. 

10.  The  establishment  of  sub-trustees  at  sub-treasuries  dis- 
tributes the  advantages  of  the  system  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

11.  The  trustee's  daily  statement  will  show  exactly  the  de- 
mands of  the  country  for  currency  and  bonds.  They  are  alwajrs 
interconvertible.  The  new  currency  in  his  hands  (the  only  kind 
he  is  permitted  to  receive),  will  represent  the  amount  of  new 
bonds  outstanding,  and  the  amount  of  bonds  on  hand,  once  they 
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have  been  issued,  will  always  equal  the  currency  in  use.  Hav- 
ing a  double  issue  does  not  double  the  debt  His  statement  will 
be  a  better  barometer  of  trade  than  clearing-house  reports. 

1 2.  Banks  will  not  be  under  the  necessity,  real  or  imagined, 
of  refusing  to  loan  money  on  government  bonds,  as  in  1893. 

13.  It  will  simplify  the  whole  currency  problem.  A  bond, 
convertible  into  currency  without  loss,  and  vice  versdy  without 
paying  a  premium,  will  be  in  such  demand  that  it  is  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  whole  national  debt  could  be  funded  in  time. 

14.  It  relieves  any  anxiety  as  to  the  possibility  of  funding^ 
the  entire  debt  into  two  per  cent  bonds.  It  will  fund  what 
amount  is  fundable. 

15.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  gold  reserve,  because 
it  takes  from  the  market  all  obligations  of  Ae  government  pay- 
able on  demand  in  gold. 

16.  A  surplus  in  the  treasury  can  at  any  time  be  invested  in 
two  per  cents,  thus  releasing  the  currency.  The  government 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  trustee  as  does  the  citizen. 

The  reasons  for  making  one  fifth  of  the  total  issue  expire  an- 
nually are  easily  stated.  Should  the  treasury  be  unable  to  buy 
the  old  issues  of  bonds  at  fair  prices  in  the  market,  or  if  in  fu- 
ture the  demand  for  two  per  cents  was  so  large  as  to  cause  a  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  the  interest  could  be  cut  down  when 
renewed  to  1. 82^  per  cent,  or  even  to  a  less  rate,  from  year  to  year. 

If  the  kind  of  currency  to  be  taken  in  exchange  for  bonds  be 
limited  as  outlined  it  does  not  matter  if  the  authorized  issue  be 
larger  than  the  debt,  because  the  bonds  could  not  be  issued  in 
excess  of  liabilities  already  established,  and  to  be  established  by 
law.  Hence  it  might  as  well  be  made  ample  to  cover  future 
contingencies.    It  is  designed  to  be  a  permanent  system. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  final  adjustment  of  silver  in  its 
relation  to  gold,  or  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  It  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  both  questions.  I  am  simply  outlining  a  plan  for 
funding  the  debt  in  kind,  which  is  a  gold  debt.  I  am  satisfied 
that  if  gold  is  barred  from  participation  in  investing  in  the  new 
issue  of  bonds  it  will  be  less  desirable  than  the  new  currency, 
and  as  the  least  desirable  legal  tender  is  sure  to  be  forced  on  the 
market,  it  will  be  to  some  extent  like  silver — we  will  not  want 
it ;  whereas,  now,  we  want  it  and  cannot  obtain  it. 

William  A.  Ambekg. 


THE  CIVIC  OUTLOOK. 

A  department  devoted  to  notes  and  comments  concerning  chairs  of  in' 
terest  to  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens.  Communications  relating 
to  local  and  other  efforts  for  the  improvement  ofaovemmental  and 
social  conditions,  on  the  part  of  individtials  or  Municipal  Reform^ 
Oood  Oovemment,  Law  and  Order,  and  similar  organizations,  in- 
eluding  ethical  ana  reliaious  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  dti" 
zenship,  are  especially  invited. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  Rhode  Island  :  Providence.— A  citizens' 

ACTIVITIBS.        •     oommittee  of  fifty  is  in  process  of  organization 

for  the  purpose  of  crystallizing  and  bringing 
effectively  to  bear  the  popular  desire  for  a  better  management  of  the 
city's  business.  The  significance  of  this  common  feature  of  all  munici- 
pal reform  movementa,  says  the  Providence  Bulletin,  is  that  the  belief 
still  survives,  and  with  reason,  in  the  possibility  of  satisfactory  govern- 
ment in  this  method  of  committee  oversight.  It  is  the  method  already 
ill  universal  use  in  the  cities  of  this  country  ;  and  although  somewhat 
obscured  under  the  names  of  councils  and  boards  of  aldermen,  the  peo- 
ple show  that  they  are  mindful  of  its  real  nature  by  the  way  in  which 
they  set  about  their  reform  movements.  They  conclude,  and  rightly, 
as  soon  as  they  find  that  things  are  going  wrong,  that  the  fiEtilure  is  not 
in  the  system  but  in  something  that  interferes  in  the  operation  of  that 
system  and  makes  it  different  in  actual  practice  from  what  it  is  in 
theory.  Every  city  has,  in  the  legislative  branch  of  its  government,  a 
body  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  big  citizens'  committee,  se- 
lected upon  the  representative  principle.  The  whole  trouble  is  that  the 
committee  of  fifty  citizens  now  managing  things  at  the  city  hall  is  not 
made  up  in  the  main  of  men  who  are  fit  for  the  Job. 

Maryland  :  BA]:iTiMORE.~The  city  Union  of  Christian  Endeavor- 
ers  held  a  mass  meeting  on  the  evening  of  November  8,  at  which  W. 
C.  Perkins,  chairman,  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  good  citizenship 
as  evidenced  by  the  result  of  the  late  elections  in  Maryland.  "  I  know 
not,"  he  said,  '*  what  the  political  complexion  of  this  audience  may  be, 
and  it  matters  not.  I  take  it  that  what  we  represent  stands  for  purity 
in  political  as  well  as  in  social  life,  and  if  this  be  true,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  people  of  our  state,  of  our  own  fair  city,  have  but 
uttered  their  effective  protest  against  bosslsm,  corruption,  bribery,  and 
wickedness  in  high  places. 

*'To  a  large  degree  the  evils  of  mlsgovernment  are  due  to  the  indif- 
ference of  Christian  men.  There  are  said  to  be  7,000,000  Christian 
voters  in  the  United  States.  Shame  upon  us  that  there  has  been  per- 
mitted to  exist  the  conditions  that  disgrace  so  many  of  our  large  cities. 

**  Through  a  realization  of  these  things,  in  connection  with  gentle- 
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men  from,  other  young  people's  organizations  througliout  the  city,  we 
have  recently  organized  the  Christian  Citizenship  League,  whose  mem- 
bership is  open  to  any  Christian  man  in  our  city.  This  league  will  seek 
to  prevent  by  personal  effort  the  nomination  and  election  of  corrupt 
men  and  the  enactment  of  corrupt  laws. 

*'  The  league  will  be  absolutely  non-'^artlsan,  working  neither  for  the 
overthrow  nor  success  of  any  party,  and  every  Christian  man  in  Balti- 
more should  become  connected  with  it.  Every  ward  in  the  city  except 
the  second  is  now  represented  among  its  membership.'' 

INDIANA.—The  state  Good  Citizenship  League  has  Just  held  its  first 
annual  meeting  in  Indianapolis,  under  the  presidency  of  S.  £.  Nichol- 
son.   It  adopted  the  following  excellent  declaration  of  principles  : 

"We  reaffirm  our  faith  and  belief  in  the  declarations  adopted  by  the 
first  meeting  of  this  league,  which  was  held  in  this  city  on  the  22d  day 
of  August,  1894. 

*'  We  recognize  the  fact  that  public  evils  are  a  menace  to  g^d  order 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  we  stand  pledged  to  put  forth 
continual  effort  for  their  suppression  and  overthrow. 

'*  Knowing  fUll  well  the  organized  forces  with  which  we  have  to  con- 
tend, we  urge  unity  of  action  upon  all  lovers  of  reform  and  those  who 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. 

"  We  denounce  as  unpatriotic  and  as  tending  to  anarchy  the  so-called 
doctrine  of  personal  liberty,  which  demands  immunity  from  violations 
of  law,  and  stands  as  antagonistic  to  existing  laws  and  against  legisla- 
tion which  contemplates  suppression  of  the  evils  growing  out  of  the 
liquor  traffic 

"  Believing  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  with  the  lawless- 
ness resulting  therefrom,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  public  evils  of  our 
state,  we  favor  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  will  re- 
strict and  suppress  such  evils.  We,  therefore,  commend  the  action  of 
the  last  Indiana  Legislature  in  passing  the  Nicholson  Law,  and  pledge 
to  its  enforcement  our  assistance  and  best  efforts,  and  we  will  use  our 
utmost  endeavors  against  any  movement  looking  to  its  disregard  or 
overthrow. 

'*  We  hail  with  delight  all  movements  in  behalf  of  moral  reform  and 
the  better  enforcement  of  all  laws  throughout  the  country,  and  call 
upon  good  people  everywhere  to  unite  in  the  good  citizenship  move- 
ment, that  is  spreading  in  so  many  states. 

*<  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  machine  politics  and  politicians  of 
the  saloon  type,  and  call  upon  all  political  parties  to  put  forward  only 
their  h&si  men  as  candidates  for  office.  To  accomplish  this  end  we 
urge  good  citizens  to  take  an  active  interest  in  securing  the  nomination 
of  such  men." 

PennsyIjVANIa  :  PiTTSBURa.— The  organization  of  a  GkKxl  Govern- 
ment Club  in  Pittsburg,  says  the  Commercial  Gazette  of  that  city,  is  a 
timely  movement  and  in  the  right  direction.  Kecent  events  have  suf- 
ficed to  convince  the  people  that  if  they  would  have  their  interests 
properly  guarded  they  must  give  their  personal  attention  to  two  things  : 
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the  nomination  and  election  of  competent  and  trustworthy  men  for 
office.  The  great  fault  in  our  municipal  system  has  been  the  almost 
utter  neglect  of  the  minority  of  our  citizens  to  take  any  part  in  the 
primary  work  of  the  political  parties.  They  have  suffered  the  control 
of  nominating  conventions  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who 
make  it  a  business  of  local  politics,  and  whose  chief  aim  is  to  help 
themselves  and  their  friends  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  club  is  William  T.  Kerr ;  vice-president,  Frank  M.  Will- 
iams ;  secretary,  John  A.  Ciark ;  treasurer,  Joseph  Barckley. 

Massaohusbtts  :  Boston.— Hon.  Moorfield  Btory,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Trinity  Church  Club  on  '*  Municipal  Reforms,''  urged  tliat 
every  citizen  should  be  awake  to  his  individual  responsibility.  Gov- 
ernment is  like  a  steam-engine,  it  won't  go  without  steam.  Municipal 
steam  is  public  spirit,  and  public  spirit  means  giving  up  something  you 
value— time,  effort,  thought. 

The  words  "Democrat,"  ''Republican,"  ''mugwump,"  should  have 
no  meaning  when  it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
pure  water. 

If  a  man  is  elected  to  office  in  Berlin  and  won't  accept  it,  he  is  dis- 
franchised and  his  taxes  are  raised  twenty-five  per  cent.  Berlin  is  gov- 
erned by  capable  men.  The  streets  are  always  clean.  What  is  possible 
in  Berlin  ought  to  be  possible  in  Boston.  This  city  gives  away 
daily  sources  of  income  which  in  Berlin  are  utilized. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  recommended  the  establishment  of  good 
government  clul)s  all  over  the  city,  which  should  find  out  who  was 
responsible  for  inefficient  management  of  affairs.  Nothing  is  so  much 
disliked  by  officials  as  intelligent  criticism,  and  such  criticism  would 
speedily  be  productive  of  reform. 

Ohio  :  Lima.— The  Good  Government  League,  organized  by  Rev. 
W.  G.  Smith,  A.  I.  C,  1b  making  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  in  the 
promotion  of  law  and  order,  including  proper  Babbath  observance  and 

the  suppression  of  illegal  sales  of  liquor. 

.... 

CIVICS  The    Suffraqe    in    South    Carolina.  —  The 

IN  GENERAL.    Charleston  News  and  Courier  evidently  regards  with 

disfavor  the  negro  disfranchisement  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution,  and  proposes  as  "  a  better  way "  to  overcome  the 
black  majority  of  from  80,000  to  40,000  voters,  that  the  state  and 
counties  be  permitted  to  offer  inducements  to  white  immigrants  by  the 
exemption  from  taxation  of  manufacturing  establishments,  and  all 
other  useful  industries  which  may  be  incited  by  such  exemption.  The 
addition  of  1,000  whites  to  the  voters  in  each  county  would,  it  says, 
"  l)e  absolute  and  final  in  its  effects — settling  the  difficult  problem  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  renewed  unsettlement,  and  forever.  Let  only  a 
bare  numerical  majority  of  white  voters  l)e  once  established  in  the  state 
and  in  each  congressional  district  of  the  state,  and  the  whole  question 
with  regard  to  the  negro  vote  will  be  placed  thereby,  and  finally,  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  and  deprived  of  all  interest 
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for  people  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who  are  now  most  zealously 
concerned  in  the  enforcement  of  that  amendment.'' 

•  •    •    • 

Independent  Journalism.— The  Philadelphia  Times  states  the 
argument  for  Independent  Journalism  as  follows :  '*  New  issues  must  be 
accepted  and  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  patriotic  integrity  rather 
than  the  interest  of  party.  The  mission  of  independent  Journalism 
has  never  been  so  widely  appreciated  as  at  present.  During  the  last 
four  years  the  people  of  this  country  have  in  turn  given  more  than  a 
million  popular  majority  against  each  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
nation.  The  lesson  of  these  revolutions  is  simply  the  growing  inde- 
pendence of  intelligent  citizens,  and  that  independence  has  l)een  in- 
spired and  cr3'stallized  by  the  great  independent  Journals.  Another 
fact  of  interest  is  that  the  tendency  toward  independence  is  manifesting 
itself  also  in  the  best  of  the  party  newspapers,  which  show  a  much 
greater  desire  to  tell  the  truth  independent  of  the  political  consequences 

than  they  were  wont  to  do.'' 

.... 

Another  Altrurian  Colony.— While  Altruria  in  California,  as  in- 
dicated in  our  issue  for  November,  is  languishing,  Altruria  in  Colorado, 
in  the  shape  of  a  colony  located  on  80,000  acres  in  Montrose  County,  is 
said  to  be  increasing  in  membership,  and  according  to  the  New  York 
Commonwealth^  ''is  described  as  a  sort  of  Gkirden  of  Eden."  Among 
its  latest  recruits  are  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Diggs,  Prof.  E.  G.  Brown,  and  Dr. 

McLallin,  editor  of  the  Topeka  Advocate^  all  of  Kansas. 

•  .    .    • 

Injustice  in  Taxation.— Recent  disclosures  as  to  taxation  methods 
in  Chicago  indicate  a  condition  of  affairs  so  unjust  as  to  arouse  the  in- 
dignation of  honest  taxpayers.  It  is  probable  that  Chicago  is  not 
singular  in  its  disregard  of  equal  rights,  and  it  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  the 
startling  exhibit  made  will  call  general  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
measures  which  shall  everywhere  insure  equal  Justice  to  all  taxpayers. 
It  appears  that  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company's  properties, 
valued  at  over  $60,000,000,  are  assessed  at  less  than  $2,000,000  ;  Chicago 
City  Railway  Company  property,  real  value,  $29,700,000,  is  assessed  at 
11,360,000 ;  North  Chicago  City  Railway,  real  value  $13,525,000,  assessed 
$517,000;  West  Chicago  City  Railway,  real  value  over  $6,000,000, 
assessed  $510,000;  state  banks,  real  value  nearly  $19,000,000,  assessed 
about  $43,000 ;  capital  and  surplus,  state  banks,  real  value  $24,666,000, 
assessed  $1,825,000  ;  capital  and  surplus,  national  banks,  real  value  over 
$35,000,000,  assessed  $5,913,000,  and  so  on  with  an  indefinite  list  of 
incorporations  whose  taxes  are  shamefully  shirked  upon  owners  of 

homes,  and  other  less  **  fortunate  "  citizens. 

.... 

Single  State  AssembIjIES.— Marked  changes  in  constitutional 
government  have  been  effected  In  Canada,  all  of  whose  provinces,  ex- 
cept Quebec,  have  abandoned  the  bi-corporal  system,  and  now  depend 
upon  a  single  assembly  for  all  legislation.    The  results  are  claimed  to 
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be  entirely  advantageous  from  every  point  of  view.  When  there  are  two 
houses  composed  of  members  who  are  in  all  respects  similar  in  their 
qualifications,  mental  habitudes,  and  political  ideas  and  prejudices,  it 
is  claimed  that  there  is  little  Justification  for  the  belief  that  one  will  act 
as  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  other.  In  this  connection  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  quotes  the  saying  of  Franklin  that  **  a  legislature  com- 
posed of  two  houses  is  a  wagon  drawn  by  a  horse  before  and  a  horse 
behind,  in  opposite  directions."  It  adds:  *'In  the  colonial  days 
Pennsylvania  had  but  one  assembly.  Certainly  the  advantage  of  a 
single  assembly,  in  one  respect,  is  very  great ;  and  that  is  on  the  score 
of  expense.  One  house  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  government, 
especially  if  its  membership,  in  comparison  with  our  present  ratio  of 
representation,  should  be  reduced  and  limited  to  a  fixed  number  ;  and 
unless  the  nature  of  man  and  the  experience  of  mankind  be  disclaimed 
such  limitation  of  the  membership  wou|d  add  to  legislative  efficiency. 
It  would  be  vain  to  pretend  that  the  ideas  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
our  several  state  constitutions  were  framed  were  a  finality  ;  that  wis- 
dom had  then  reached  a  limit,  and  that  its  light  thereafter  was 
incapable  of  illuminating  the  mind  of  man  on  the  elements  that  enter 
into  the  formation  of  a  sage  scheme  of  governmnnt.  It  may  be  that  a 
few  more  sessions  like  the  latest  under  our  present  system  will  teach 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  that  one  assembly,  with  a  reduced  number 
of  members,  would  be  a  vast  improvement  upon  the  legislative  instru- 
ment to  which  they  have  been  accustomed." 

•    .    •    . 

Rotation  in  OFFiCE.~IiOoked  at  in  any  way,  rotation  is  a  perpetu- 
ally occurring  menace  to  the  stability  of  our  government.  It  Is  a  prop 
of  a  falling  part,  and  the  instrument  of  fraud.  It  is  a  constant  tempta- 
tion to  politicians  to  use  public  salaries  as  a  fund  with  which  to  pay 
private  debts,  thus  compelling  the  people  to  fUrnish  the  means  for 
their  own  corruption  and  to  defeat  their  own  will.  It  wrecks  the  lives 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men,  by  offering,  as  a  bait  to  cupidity, 
high  wages  which  outbid  the  market.  It  makes  Idle  expectants  of  the 
industrious,  starves  the  few  it  feeds,  and  lures  the  mass  to  vagrancy. 
It  subverts  the  true  ideal  of  office,  transforming  public  servants  into 
private  henchmen,  and  partisans  into  camp  followers.  It  degrades 
skilled  labor  and  makes  the  government  an  almshouse.  It  breeds 
parasites,  markets  citizenship,  and  suborns  public  opinion.  To  sum 
up,  it  makes  of  administration  a  chaos,  of  politics  a  trade,  and  of  prin- 
ciple an  Interest— Ortvcr  T.  Morion, 

.... 

CiviGB  IN  Canada.— Unwonted  attention  is  now  given  to  civics  in 
Canada  as  well  as  the  United  States.  In  Montreal,  William  Robb, 
city  treasurer,  has  Just  delivered  one  of  a  series  of  addresses  before  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  on  **  Civic  (government,"  explaining  the  origin  and 
growth  of  municipalities,  the  granting  of  charters,  the  inception  and 
accumulation  of  funded  debts,  the  modua  operandi  of  raising  loans,  the 
different  forms  of  municipal  securities,  and  the  various  divisions  of 
municipal  accounts,  etc 
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An  Immigration  Convention.— Under  the  auspices  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  an  immigration  convention  with  repre- 
sentation from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Northern  Iowa, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
was  held  in  that  city  Tuesday,  November  19,  continuing  three  days. 

The  questions  discussed  were,  the  best  manner  of  making  the  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  and  forest  resources  known  to  home-seekers  through- 
out the  East,  and  the  formation  of  a  concerted  plan  to  encourage  im- 
migration to  the  states  of  the  Northwest. 

....  ■ 

Tenement  Owners'  Responsibility.— President  M.  E.  Gates  (A. 
I.  C.)  of  Amherst  College,  in  a  recent  address,  declares  that  "  no  man 
and  no  corporation  can  escape  responsibility  for  the  use  made  of  prop- 
erty, or  wealth,  which  is  potential  power  of  service.  Not  only  church 
corporations  which  hold  tenement-house  property,  but  every  corpora- 
tion, every  individual,  who  holds  tenement-house  property  is  under 
obligation  to  hold  and  manage  that  property  not  solely  with  a  view  to 
making  it  yield  a  desired  income.  Primarily  and  always  the  obligation 
rests  upon  every  holder  of  such  property  so  to  use  it  that  it  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 

"  Should  there  not  be  the  fullest  and  most  public  registration  pf  the 
owners  of  all  tenement-house  property-— the  owners  of  the  land  as  well 
as  the  owners  and  lessees  of  the  houses — that  the  correcting  and  re- 
straining power  of  public  opinion  may  prevent  the  worst  abuses  of  such 
property?  If  a  church,  a  society,  a  corporation  of  any  kind,  or  an  in- 
dividual, is  receiving  an  income  from  property  which  is  used  for  evil 
purposes,  or  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  such  an  unsanitary  condi- 
tion that  its  use  for  purposes  otherwise  legitimate  is  a  danger  and  a 
deadly  influence  in  the  community,  let  the  responsibility  of  ownership 
stare  the  owners  in  the  face,  even  if  the  only  way  to  secure  this  should 
prove  to  be  a  tablet  over  the  entrance  inscribed  with  the  owner's  name 
and  address.'' 

•        •        •        • 

Sentiment  in  Economics.— The  trouble  with  the  world  so  far  has 
been  that  there  was  no  sentiment  in  economics.  Men  have  been  looked 
upon  merely  as  machines  for  performing  a  certain  amount  of  labor. 
They  have  not  been  reckoned  with  as  human  souls.  Heartlessness  has 
been  the  curse  of  economics.  Qreed  has  bought  manhood,  heart-beats, 
the  precious  boon  of  life,  as  if  it  were  trading  for  sticks  and  stones.  A 
'*  science  "  which  attempts  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  human  beings 
and  ignores  sentiment  is  a  worthless  science.  Sentiment  long  ago 
forced  the  physically  strong  to  cease  oppressing  the  physically  weak  ; 
it  is  going  to  stop  the  mentally  strong  and  cunning  from  robbing  those 
who  are  not  so  well  endowed.  Just  there  is  where  the  change  is  com- 
ing that  the  plutocracy  begins  to  apprehend.  Men  are  of  more  account 
than  machines ;  a  single  human  soul  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  world.  Engine-throbs  it  is  all  right  to  buy  ;  heart-beats 
are  above  price.    The  new  economics,  so  dimly  foreshadowed  in  the 
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strike  oommissionerB'  report,  will  be  fUll  of  sentiment.    Its  cornerstone 

will  be  the  brotherhood  of  man. — Star  and  Kanaan, 

•    •    •    • 

The  Gk>THENBBRa  System.— Rev.  Philip  Moxom,  D.D.  (A.  I.  C), 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  the  result  of  personal  investigation  in  Norway 
and  Sweden,  is  a  thorough  convert  to  the  Gothenberg  system  of 
liquor  selling.  The  Des  Moines  Regiater  says :  "A  modification  of 
this  system  Is  in  vogue  in  at  least  one  city  in  Iowa,  Ida  Grove.  The 
experiment  has  so  far  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  a  reorganization  of 
the  company  which  buys  the  exclusive  right  to  dispense  liquors  has 
recently  been  efiected.  There  was  at  first  a  tendency  to  refer  to  the 
members  of  this  company  as  saloon-keepers,  but  they  are  now  held  in 
more  respect  as  real  temperance  workers. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  evil  that  comes  with  the  liquor 
traffic  is  the  result  of  competition,  of  the  struggle  to  make  a  living,  and 
grow  rich  out  of  the  business.  In  Des  Moines  this  competition  is  seen, 
though  slightly,  through  the  various  forms  of  window  displays, 
lunches,  and  other  devices  to  lure  men  into  drinking.  If  the  commer- 
cial incentive  were  limited,  if  not  wiped  out,  it  is  hard  to  predict  the 
minimum  to  which  this  business  would  decline  in  a  city  like  Des 
Moines,  where  the  drinking  habit  has  never  been  strong  and  where  it  is 
by  no  means  popular  or  customary  to  frequent  drin king-places.  The 
-Ida  Grove  experiment  will  be  watched  with  considerable  interest,  not 

only  in  Iowa,  but  elsewhere.'' 

.... 

Statistics  of  Civics.— The  warden  of  the  state's  prison  at  Michigan 
City  has  been  collecting  statistics  on  the  relation  of  intemperance  to 
crime.    He  says : 

*'  Six  hundred  out  of  the  nine  hundred  men  in  the  northern  peni- 
tentiary have  told  me  that  their  downfall  is  due  to  liquor.  Doctors  say 
that  the  drink  appetite  is  a  disease  and  a  curable  disease.  If  this  is  true, 
I  believe  that  the  state  should  establish  institutes  in  the  prisons.  In 
that  way  we  should  be  taking  a  direct  prevention  against  more  crime. 

"  Another  interesting  table  of  statistics  which  we  have  made  relates 
to  the  number  of  married  and  unmarried  convicts.  Two  thirds  are 
single  men.    It  indicates  that  men  who  do  not  marry  are  most  easily 

led  into  wrong-doing." 

.    .    •    • 

The  BaIjLot  in  South  Carolina.— The  Charleston  Courier  perti- 
nently asks :  '*  Is  It  not  true  that  the  white  people  of  South  Carolina 
are  sick  and  tired  of  *  all  manner  of  fraud '  at  the  ballot-box,  by  whom- 
soever committed,  and  in  whosoever's  interest  it  is  committed  ?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  people  *  demand' and  *  expect'  that  'the  convention 
shall  by  its  action  stamp  out  and  forever  exterminate  all  manner  of 
fraud  at  the  ballot-box,'  and  remove  all  opportunity  and  excuse  for 
such  frauds?  Is  this  end  to  be  accomplished  by  putting  into  the  state 
constitution  a  provision — any  provision — that  makes  fraud  practicable 
and  easy  and  which  is  charged,  and  is  generally  believed,  to  have  been 
devised  and  proposed  for  adoption  for  that  reason  ?  " 
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Why  MuNioiPAii  Governments  abb  Bad.— Herbert  Knox  Smith, 
in  the  YcUe  Law  Journal^  ascribes  the  causes  of  our  American  failures 
in  government  to  the  following  reasons  : 

"  First,  that  pet  dogma  of  ours, '  manhood  suffhtge.'  By  what  Bryoe 
has  called  'a  sacrifice  of  common  sense  to  abstract  theory,'  we  give  to 
the  ignorant  and  corrupt  as  much  influence  on  our  city  affairs  as  to  the 
most  enlightened  and  patriotic.  The  balance  of  political  power  is  thus 
put  up  ,for  sale  in  that  particular  market  where  the  boss  is  always  the 
highest  bidder. 

*'  Second,  the  fearful  complexity  of  the  governmental  machinery  of 
our  cities,  by  which  the  voter  is  mystified,  the  issues  are  conftised,  and 
an  elaborate  arrangement  is  made  for  a  division  and  final  evasion  of  all 
political  responsibility. 

'*  Third,  the  corrupt  use  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  over  the  city 
to  create  special  conditions  in  municipal  affairs  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  boss.  In  the  great  fights  with  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York  and 
the  gas  ring  in  Philadelphia  the  legislature  proved  to  be  the  key  of  the 
position. 

"  Fourth,  our  traditional  party  feeling,  which  robs  the  elective  fhm- 
chise  of  its  Judicial  quality.  The  Ik)ss,  who  is  never  really  either  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  but  merely  plain  professional,  values  highly  this 
party  sentiment  as  an  enemy  of  calm  Judgment. 

*<  These  are  conditions  that  make  the  boss  system  not  only  possible, 
but  inevitable.  For  it  must  be  always  remembered  that  the  boss  and 
the  heeler  are  only  the  products  of  the  forces  about  them.    Bemove 

these  conditions  and  the  system  itself  will  die." 

.... 

Of  WOMAN'S       Post  Pabliambnt  Club.— Under  this  title  an  or^ 
FIELD.  ganization  meets  regularly  at  24  West  Fiftieth  Street, 

New  York.  The  club  is  a  unique  intellectual  and  liter- 
ary afikir  and  is  practically  a  convention  formed  of  various  classes 
which  study  parliamentary  law,  history,  and  political  science  under 

the  direction  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  A.  I.  C. 

.... 

NATUBAiiiZATioN  OF  WoMBN. — Questious  ss  to  the  right  of  women 
to  naturalization  have  arisen  in  Ohio  since  the  new  law  allowing 
women  to  vote  at  school  elections  went  into  effect.  A  married  woman, 
whose  husband  has  been  naturalized,  applied  for  admission  to  citizen- 
ship. Judge  Ricks,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  decided  that 
although  a  woman  was  lK)rn  an  alien,  her  marriage  to  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  made  her  a  naturalized  citizen.  The  question  would 
hardly  have  arisen  under  the  United  States  laws  alone,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  wording  of  the  sufiVage  act  of  Ohio,  which  says  that  every 
woman  **  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,"  possessing  the 
other  necessary  qualifications,  might  vote  for  school  officers.  As  the 
woman  who  made  the  application  was  not  born  in  the  United  States 
and  had  not  obtained  naturalization  papers,  her  right  to  vote  was 
questioned.     Judge  Bicks  decided,  however,  that  her  marriage  to  a 
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citizen  was  in  eflTeot  a  naturalization.     Unmarried  women  born  in 

other  countries  were  compelled  to  apply  for  naturalization  papers  before 

they  could  vote. 

•    •    •    • 
Woman  and  Jury  Sbrvioe. — When  the  state  summons  a  man  to 

the  courts  it  says  'to  him :  "  Drop  your  business  and  serve  me  ;  your 
highest  duty  is  your  civic  duty."  To  the  woman — after  having  excluded 
the  long  list  of  ''  excused  "—it  would  be  obliged  to  say  :  "  Leave  your 
domestic  affairs  and  attend  to  me  ;  the  state  has  the  right  to  summon 
you  peremptorily  from  your  home."  This  right,  by  fixing  arbitrarily, 
for  uncertain  periods  of  time,  the  woman's  absence  from  home,  would 
establish  the  principle  that  personal  duties  may  at  any  moment  become 
secondary  in  a  woman's  life,  and,  if  put  into  effect,  would  clog  many  a 
wheel  in  domestic  machinery. 

There  are  reasons  against  women  serving  on  mixed  Juries  in  the  trial 
of  promiscuous  cases,  which  a  mere  reading  of  the  court  and  police  re- 
ports in  any  daily  newspaper  will  help  make  evident.  Jury  duty  for 
women,  viewed  from  this  point,  changes  from  a  practical  into  a  social 

and  ethical  question. — New  York  CommerdcU  Advertiser. 

.... 
WoRKiNa  Women.— Working  women  stand  a  much  better  chance 

of  becoming  influential  members  of  society  than  do  the  so-called 
**  women  of  leisure,"  because  their  lives  foster  in  them  principles  of 
self-government  and  self-reliance.  Work  is  discipline.  Through  labor 
alone  a  woman  flnds  her  place  in  the  world.  Wealth  and  position 
often  give  a  fictitious  value  to  character.  The  woman  is  hidden  by  her 
accessories.  Sometimes  she  is  crushed  by  them.  In  the  workaday 
world,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  measured  by  her  intrinsic  worth. 
She  learns  her  true  value  through  experience,  not  fiattery.  She  learns 
to  stand  on  her  own  merits,  and,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  to  put 
them  to  the  best  uses.  The  world  is  brutally  frank  to  its  workers  ;  but 
it  is  an  exhilarating  frankness,  which  calls  out  courage  and  determina- 
tion. The  old-fashioned  notion  that  the  contact  with  the  world, 
incumbent  on  self-supporting  women,  '*  destroys  their  bloom,"  arises 
from  the  belief  that  women  are  fairies,  or  angels,  or  anything  but 
sensible  human  beings,  whose  gentleness  and  purity  nature  has  made 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  hardest  bufibtings.  A  woman's  ''bloom" 
does  not  consist  in  her  negative  innocence.  That  can  fkde  or  be 
crushed  under  a  man's  heel.  It  consists  in  beauty  of  character, 
purified  and  ennobled  by  "the  bracing  experience  of  living."  The 
oak  and  the  clinging  vine  symbol  is  a  very  pretty  one,  but  in  real  life 
both  men  and  women  should  have  the  strength  of  oaks.  The  lives  of 
self-supporting  women  tend  to  make  them  the  companions  and  friends 
of  men.  Gallantry  may  give  birth  to  fine  phrases,  but  mutual  aid  and 
inspiration  spring  fh>m  the  common  sharing  of  life's  trials  and  duties. 
The  working-room  is  a  safer  vestibule  to  married  life  than  the  ball- 
room.— Chrace  Dodge. 

.... 

SoROSis  ON  Civics.— The  Soroeis  of  New  York  recently  devoted  an 
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evening  to  ** Civics,''  discussing  such  questions  as  "Can  Science  or 
Invention  Provide  an  Adequate  Remedy  for  the  Evils  of  Overcrowding 
in  Cities  ?  "  Dr.  Katherine  B.  Townsend  gave  an  interesting  statement 
of  the  present  condition  of  tenement-house  life  in  London,  Paris,  and 
New  York,  and  thought  that  upon  the  whole  the  French  were  nearest 
to  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem,  tihe  showed  that  the  chief  ob- 
stacle was  purely  commercial ;  that  all  tenement  homes  were  invest- 
ments on  capital  on  which  there  had  to  be  a  return  to  the  owner  greater 
than  taxes,  repairs,  loss  by  non-payment  of  rent,  water  rates,  and  assess- 
ments. So  long  as  these  were  high,  rents  would  have  to  be  higher  still, 
and  the  higher  the  rent  the  greater  necessarily  would  be  the  overcrowd- 
ing. Honest  load  government,  economy  in  administration,  would 
reduce  this  terrible  expense  account.  The  falling  of  interest  through- 
out the  world  tended  also  to  reduce  rent,  by  malting  the  average  rent 
return  conform  to  the  market  rate  of  interest,  but  much  remained  for 
philanthropy  and  great  wealth  combined  to  accomplish.  Unless  they 
did  combine  the  evil  would  be  diminished  with  great  slowness.  Dr. 
Harriette  C.  Keating  made  an  eloquent  appeal  in  favor  of  state  colo- 
nization, in  which  she  recommended  the  utilization  of  convicts,  tramps, 
beggars,  and  the  poor  ;  also  an  extension  of  the  present  system  of  rapid 
transit  and  compulsory  laws  against  idleness.  Rev.  Phoebe  A.  Hanna- 
ford  made  a  strong  speech  In  favor  of  education,  compulsory,  technical, 
and  industrial,  and  restriction  of  immigration. 

.... 

Female  Suffbaqe  in  Massachusetts.— The  proposal  to  admit 

women  to  the  suffrage  at  municipal  elections  in  Massachusetts,  in  a 

total  vote  at  the  late  elections  of  295,000,  was  defeated  by  a  majority 

of  77,000,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  votes  of  some  23,000  women  recorded 

in  its  favor. 

.... 

A.  I.  C.  AND       Hon.  William  Strong,  LL.D.— Foremost  among  the 

ITS  eminent  men  whose  unselfish   and   earnest  desire  to 

MEMBERS,      safeguard  our  American  institutions  led  them  to  assist 

in  the  founding  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics 
were  Chief  Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite  and  Justice  William  Strong  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  first  conferences  relating  to  the 
proposed  institution  were  held  at  the  residences  of  these  distinguished 
citizens,  and  were  participated  in  by  them,  and  by  the  associate  editor 
of  this  magazine.  Three  years  later,  in  1887,  when  the  Institute  was 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  these  eminent  Jurists,  in  con- 
ferences at  their  own  homes,  supervised  the  preparation  of  its  articles 
and  by-laws,  and  were  among  its  incorporators.  Chief  Justice  Waite 
was  chairman  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  actively  interested  in  its 
welfare  until  removed  by  death,  and  Justice  Strong  naturally  suc- 
ceeded him  in  this  position,  which  he  occupied  until  his  own  decease. 
None  of  the  trustees  will  ever  forget  the  occasion  of  his  reflection  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  Washington  in  May  last.  Expressing  his  un- 
abated interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institute,  and  his  profound  belief  in 
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the  nec^88ity  and  great  importance  of  the  activities  which  it  represents, 
he  spoke  of  his  own  advanced  age,  his  sense  of  growing  infirmities, 
and  proposed  that  a  younger  man  be  made  chairman  of  the  board. 
This  proposal  was  unanimously  negatived,  with  expressions  from  those 
present  as  to  the  great  value  of  Justice  Strong's  services.  In  accepting 
reflection  he  spoke  seriously  of  the  importance  of  the  work  represented 
by  the  Institute,  and  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  its  officers  and 
members,  and  referred  feelingly  to  the  approaching  end  of  his  own 
labors  as  something  '^not  distant'';  adding  that  he  would  gladly  give 
what  he  could  of  his  remaining  time  and  strength  to  a  work  which  so 
freely  commanded  his  sympathies.  He  was  then  looking  forward  to  his 
summer  rest  at  Lake  Minuewaska,  and,  as  it  now  appears,  drawing 
near  to  the  better  resting  place  of  God's  beloved.  The  following  bio- 
graphical notice  is  from  the  New  York  Observer: 

*'  In  the  death  of  Ex-Justice  William  Strong,  at  Mlnnewaska,  N.  Y., 
the  country  loses  an  eminent  Jurist,  and  the  church  of  Christ  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  adherents,  whose  sterling  character,  devout  and 
unostentatious  piety,  and  ceaseless  activity  for  her  welfare  have  won 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  Christians. 

*' William  Strong  was  born  in  Somers,  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  May 
6,  1808,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1828.  He  taught 
school  in  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  for  several  years  after  he  left 
college.  In  1832  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon 
afterward  began  to  practice  his  profession  at  Reading,  Pa.  He  was  a 
**Locofoco"  candidate  for  representative  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress 
from  the  ninth  Pennsylvania  district,  which  consisted  of  Berks 
County,  and  was  elected.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress. 
Among  his  associates  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress  were  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Horace  Greeley,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  Robert  C.  Schenck,  Howell  Cobb,  Richard  W.  Thompson, 
and  Andrew  Johnson.  After  his  retirement  from  Cong^ress  in  1851,  Mr. 
Strong  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1857  he  was  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  elected  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years.  In  1870,  before  the  expiration 
of  his  official  term,  Judge  Strong  was  appointed  an  associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  President  Grant,  to  suc- 
ceed AjBsociate-Justice  Grier,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  received  his  com- 
mission from  President  Polk  in  the  same  year  that  Judge  Strong  was 
first  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  then  sixty-two  years  old,  and  his 
Judicial  experience  had  covered  a  period  of  thirteen  years  as  a  member 
of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  adopted  state.  This  appointment  was 
the  reward  of  an  ambition  that  Judge  Strong  had  long  cherished,  and 
in  his  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  President  Grant,  he  wrote  : 

**  *  You  have  done  me  a  great  service.  I  shall  ever  gratefully  remem- 
ber your  kindness.  A  seat  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  satisfy  all  my  ambitions  except  to  perform  its  duties  well.' 

**  During  his  ten  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  that  high  tribunal. 
Judge  Strong  found  abundant  opportunities,  none  of  which  did  he 
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ever  neglect,  to  realize  his  praiseworthy  ambitions.  His  abilities  and 
his  sound  Judgment  commanded  the  highest  respect  and  utmost  confi- 
dence not  only  of  his  colleagues,  but  of  members  of  the  bar  and  suitors 
also.  While  he  was  a  member  of  the  court  several  decisions  of  great 
importance  were  delivered  which  were  formulated  by  him,  among 
which  were  the  Judgments  in  the  legal  tender  and  civil  rights  cases. 
In  1877  he  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission. 

"Opportunities  for  political  preferment  were  repeatedly  offered  to 
Justice  Strong  in  his  later  years,  and  as  often  declined.  President 
Grant  earnestly  urged  him  to  accept  the  office  of  attorney-general. 
President  Hayes  also  earnestly  desired  him  to  enter  his  cabinet  as  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  but  he  declined,  and  Richard  W.  Thompson,  of  In- 
diana, one  of  his  former  associates  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  place. 

**  On  December  14, 1880,  Justice  Strong,  still  hale  and  vigorous  men- 
tally, as  well  as  physically,  although  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  was  placed  upon  the  retired  list  at  his  own  request.  After  his 
retirement  ttova  the  bench,  Justice  Strong  lived  in  Washington  the 
life  of  an  active  and  useful  citizen." 

Justice  Strong,  aside  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  corporation  of  the 
A.  I.  C,  was  for  many  years,  and  at  his  death,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  and  the  American  Sunday-school  Union,  and  an 

elder  in  the  Presbyterian  ''  Church  of  the  Covenant,"  in  Washington. 

•  •    •    • 

Writers  on  Civics.— The  Bibliography  of  Civics  presented  else- 
where in  this  issue  contains  announcements  of  books  of  special  value 
to  students  of  civics  by  the  following  members  of  the  Institute :  Dr. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  John  Fiske,  Hon.  John  D. 

Long,  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins,  and  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius,  M.C. 

•  .    •    . 

AppROViNa  Words.— J.  C.  Pompelly  refers  to  efforts  which  he  is 
putting  forth,  with  others,  in  line  with  the  "  noble  purposes  of  the 
Institute  of  Civics,"  and  adds,  ''  I  feel  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Rush,  '  the  Revolution  is  not  yet  over.'  For  us  as 
American  citizens,  our  duty  is  plain,  to  exert  every  effort  not  only  to 
promote  the  patriotism  and  vigilance  essential  to  the  common  weal  in 
our  own  country,  but  to  deepen  and  ennoble  everywhere  inspiring  con- 
ceptions of  human  rights  and  brotherhood  which  can  in  any  way 

advance  the  freedom  of  the  whole  human  race." A  Presbyterian 

home  missionary  in  Colorado  writes:  ** These  are  extremely  trying 
times  for  western  pastors,  and  the  enclosed  three  dollars  can  poorly  be 
spared  from  funds  for  living  expenses ;  but  I  must  have  some  publi- 
cation of  its  kind  and  have  decided  to  give  the  Institute's  magazine 
the  first  and  only  place  I  have  for  such  literature  now.  I  must  have 
something  in  the  line  of  civics,  as  I  often  preach  in  our  county  Jail  and 
in  the  mining  camps  In  addition  to  my  regular  pulpit  work,  and  am 

touching  almost  daily  the  'sociology'  side  of  life." "I  am  in 

complete  accord  with  the  noble  principles  and  objects  of  the  A.  I.  C, 
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and  itB  magnifioent  work." — Richard  Robbina^  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Building^  Chicago. •*  I  trust  that  you  will  have  g^reat  suooeas  in 

your  very  excellent  undertaking,  with  the  objects  of  which  I  cordially 
sympathize." — Prof,  H.  P.  Judaon^  Dean,  University  of  Chicago. 

•    •    •    • 

CoNCERNiNa  ITS  MEMBERS.— The  Japan  Mail  gives  an  extended  ac- 
count of  a  banquet  given  at  Tokyo  in  honor  of  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
LL.D.,  of  Connecticut,  at  which  were  present  a  number  of  distin- 
guished men,  including  Marquis  Saionji  and  Mr.  Maklno,  minister  and 
vice-minister  of  state  for  education,  besides  other  gentlemen  in  high 
official  positions.  Dr.  Northrop  was  specially  welcomed  by  many  Japan- 
ese wlio  had  been  under  his  personal  care  years  ago,  while  they  were 
students  in  the  United  States,  and  they  bore  cordial  testimony  to  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  them  while  in  this  country.  Hearty 
recognition  was  made  of  Dr.  North rop*s  good  offices  in  connection  with 
educational  interests  in  Japan,  and  also  in  the  matter  of  the  return  of 
the  Shimonoseki  indemnity. 

Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  associate  director  of  the  Institute's 
Christian  Citizenship  Department,  in  his  inspiring  addresses  at  the 
opening  of  the  winter  classes  of  several  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  has  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  the  social  idea  of  education.  There  never  was  a  time, 
he  believes,  when  men  felt  so  much  their  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  fellows  as  they  do  to-day.  The  new  spirit  of  altruism, 
which  is  another  name  for  the  kind  of  Christianity  typified  by  the 
good  Samaritan,  is  in  the  air.  Men  are  coming  to  see  that  whatever 
taients  they  may  possess  are  held  in  trust.  Dr.  Taylor  is  an  able  and 
earnest  exponent  of  the  ideas  represented  by  the  Institute  of  Civics, 
and  no  member  of  its  splendid  corps  of  lecturers  is  listened  to  with 
greater  pleasure  or  profit. 

.... 

Political  Education.— The  study  of  municipal  afi[%tirs  should  be- 
come one  of  the  principal  studies  in  the  schools,  and  the  importance  of 
good  clean  government  and  how  to  obtain  It  should  be  thoroughly  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  our  youths.  Toronto  is  the  best  governed  city 
on  this  continent,  and  municipal  politics  has  for  several  years  been  a 
prominent  study  in  the  schools  of  that  city. — Rev.  WUbur  Crests,  Re- 
form League^  Washington^  D.  C. 

.... 

Edward  Brooks,  A.  I.  C.  Faculty,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Philadelphia,  uses  these  words  in  a  recent  address  : 

"  We  need  to  develop  in  our  schools  not  only  Intelligence  and  moral 
character,  but  also  an  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
citizenship.  Special  efiTorts  should  be  made  to  cultivate  in  the  hearts  of 
youth  a  love  of  home  and  country  and  a  spirit  of  patriotism.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  an  infiuential  means  Is  the  commemora- 
tion of  historic  events  which  adorn  our  history  or  have  shaped  our  free 
institutions." 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY       Pbactical  Christian  Sociolooy,  by  Wilbur  F. 
OF  CIVICS.        Crafts,  Ph.D.,  is  a  unique  and  valuable  contribution 

to  the  study  of  present  day  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Its  author,  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  Ph.D.,  is  an  enthusiastic 
investigator  and  an  ardent  worker  in  his  chosen  field,  a  member  of 
the  National  Corps  of  Lecturers  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics, 
and  the  organizer  and  superintendent  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Re- 
forms, through  which  he  seeks  personally  to  promote  efforts  for  the 
betterment  of  civic  and  social  conditions.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
book  is  an  able  and  instructive  series  of  lectures  recently  delivered  by 
the  author  before  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  and  which  are  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  temperance,  Sabbath  reform,  gambling,  purity, 
civil  service,  ballot  reform,  municipal  reform,  education,  immigration, 
divorce,  woman  suffrage,  and  other  social  problems,  not  separately  but 
in  their  relations  to  each  other  as  parts  of  one  great  problem,  which  is 
presented  from  the  standpoints,  first,  of  the  church  ;  second,  of  the 
family  and  education ;  third,  of  capital  and  labor ;  and  fourth,  of 
citizenship.  The  appendix,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  volume, 
includes  chronological  data  of  progress  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  and  closing  with  a  most  valuable  record  of  reform  progress  in 
1895.  Educators,  clergymen,  and  citizens  generally  will  find  in  Dr. 
Crafts'  book  a  large  fund  of  timely  information  as  to  questions  of 
present  and  pressing  importance,  all  of  which  is  made  easily  available 
by  an  excellent  topical  index.    New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

Cloth,  624  pp.,  illustrated  with  twenty-two  portraits,  $1.60. 

.... 

Patriotic  Citizenship,  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Munyon,  LL.D.,  late 
commissioner  of  Indian  affairs.  A  book  intended  to  stimulate  patriot- 
ism and  promote  good  citizenship.  An  able  educator  of  wide  ex- 
perience, General  Munyon  is  also  an  earnest  patriot,  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  American  Institute  of  Civics,  of 
which  he  is  a  councilor,  and  whose  worthy  objects  this  book  is  admir- 
ably calculated  to  promote.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  unique,  infor- 
mation of  great  value  upon  a  wide  range  of  subjects  relating  to  Ameri- 
can government  institutions  and  ideas  being  presented  under  appro- 
priate interrogations.  The  facts  presented  are  derived  from  the  writ- 
ings and  speeches  of  distinguished  statesmen,  orators,  and  writers, 
mostly  American,  and  are  strikingly  appropriate  and  instructive.  The 
book  possesses  especial  value  for  teachers,  but  will  have  a  welcome 
place  in  libraries  and  homes.    American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Cloth,  $1.25. 

.    .    •    . 

Anarchy  or  Government,  by  William  Mackintire  Salter.  A 
creditable  attempt  to  consider  anarchical  ideas  and  tendencies  in  the 
light  of  the  truths  taught  by  human  experience,  and  out  of  which 
have  been  evolved  principles  which  must  he  regarded  as  fixed.  In  the 
light  of  these  principles  the  author  finds  need  for  extending  rather 
than  lessening  the  powers  of  government.    Many  of  his  claims  will 
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provoke  criticism  and  dissent,  but  the  book  will  promote  wholesome 
thought  on  questions  of  grave  moment.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 

New  York.    Cloth,  176  pp.,  75  cents. 

.... 

Critical  Period  in  American  History,  by  John  Fiske.  Made 
up,  in  substance,  of  lectures  by  the  author  delivered  in  various  places, 
this  book  presents  an  admirable  summary  of  the  political  history  of  the 
country  firom  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  or  from  1783  to  1789.  As  indicated  by  the  title, 
this  was  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  its  occurrences  as  here  narrated  ftirnish  not  only  a  story  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  but  a  scholarly  and  perspicuous  review  which  will  be  of 
value  to  all  students  of  history.  The  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Civics  should  have  a  special  interest  in  this  exceedingly  commendable 
book  by  one  of  its  honored  councilors.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.    Sixteenth  thousand.    Cloth,  868  pp.,  $2.00. 

«... 

The  American  Conqress,  a  History  of  National  Legislation  and 
Political  Events,  1774-1895,  by  Joseph  West  Moore.  A  most  welcome 
book,  and  one  which  will  be  of  genuine  utility  to  all  intelligent  and 
studious  Americans.  It  is  precisely  what  its  title  claims  for  it,  and  no 
extended  description  is  needful.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  book  of 
its  kind    possesses   equal   value.    New   York :    Harper  6b   Brothers. 

Cloth,  pp.  581. 

.... 

Aftbr-Dinner  and  Other  Speeches,  by  John  D.  Long,  is  the 
unpretentious  announcement  which  covers  a  series  of  reminiscent,  his- 
torical, and  other  series  of  addresses  by  an  ex-governor  and  ex-member  of 
Congress,  who  is  among  the  most  thoughtful  and  pleasing  of  the  orators 
and  writers  of  his  native  state  of  Massachusetts.  Here  are  brilliant 
and  scholarly  opinions  of  many  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  includ- 
ing Webster,  Phillips,  Edmunds,  Grant,  Sherman,  and  Logan  ;  com- 
memoration addresses  on  occasions  of  historical  importance  ;  Memorial 
and  Forefathers'  Day  orations,  worthy  of  study  as  examples  in  oratory, 
and  other  interesting  matter.  The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  most 
useful  and  enjoyable  volume  are  remarkably  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
and  aims  of  the  Institute  of  Civics,  of  which  Mr.  Long  is  a  member. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co.    Cloth,  pp.  225. 

.... 

Wealth  and  Waste,  by  Alphonso  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor 

of  Political  Economy,  American  Temperance  University,  Harriman, 
Tenn.  (and  associate  of  Faculty,  American  Institute  of  Civics.)  While 
this  treatise  shows  a  divergence  in  many  respects  from  the  aims  and 
methods  of  most  books  on  similar  subjects,  it  contains  nothing  which 
can  be  regarded  as  revolutionary  or  radical.  It  is  the  effort  of  an  hon- 
est, bright,  and  original  thinker,  who  is  evidently  a  sincere  Christian 
as  well  as  patriot,  to  apply  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  principles 
of  political  economy  to  the  problems  of  labor,  the  liquor  traffic,  etc. 
While  the  arrangement  of  matter  and  the  style  of  writing  suit  it  par- 
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ticularly  for  popular  reading,  it  is  also  the  author's  intent  that  it  shall 
serve  as  a  text-book  for  use  in  higher  institutions.    New  York :  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Co.    Cloth,  pp.  286,  $1.00. 

•  •    •    • 

Adoption  op  Amendment  op  Constitutions  in  Europe  and 
America,  by  Charles  Borgsand.  This  work,  excellently  translated 
from  the  French  by  Prof.  Charles  D.  Hagen,  of  Smith  College,  is  baned 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  origin  and  development  of  over  two 
hundred  constitutions,  and  a  collateral  study  of  politics  and  history. 
This  fact  indicates  the  extent  of  the  researches  which  it  represents,  and 
the  value  which  it  possesses  for  the  student.  The  author  is  one  of  the 
shining  lights  among  men  of  letters  in  the  little  republic  of  (Switzer- 
land, and  also  an  officer  in  Its  army.  Deserving  of  special  notice  is  the 
writer's  clear  presentation  of  the  relation  of  statute  law  to  constitu- 
tional law  ;  the  distinction  between  fundamental  and  statute  law,  and 
between  general  and  administrative  legislation  ;  and  what  he  has  ta 
say  on  the  subject  of  direct  legislation.  It  is  a  book  which  no  student 
of  constitutional  government  can  afTord  to  be  without.    New  York : 

Macmillan  &,  Co.    Cloth,  pp.  854,  $2.00. 

.    .    .    • 

The  Nation's  Money,  by  George  C.  HackstafT.  A  useful  com- 
pendium of  information,  presenting  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  issue 
and  distribution  of  money  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  others.    Caldwell  Publishing' 

Co.,  Chicago.    Paper,  26  cents. 

•  .    •    • 

The  Money  Unit  op  17d2,  by  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius,  M.C.  Docu- 
ment No.  10.    Sound  Money  League,  Chestnut  and  Fifth  St.^  Phila» 

delphia.    Free  for  return  stamp. 

.... 

The  Individual  and  the  State,  an  Essay  on  Justice,  by  Thomaa 

Wardlaw  Taylor,  Jr.     An   Interesting  and  creditable  historical  and 

critical  review  of  the  development  of  ideas  relating  to  Justice,  and  will 

be  of  value  to  students  and  the  general  reader.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston^ 

90  pp.,  60  cents. 

.... 
Citizen,  Novemi)er. — Professor  Henry  Carter  Adams  sets  forth  in  a 

lucid  manner  the  purpose  and  history  of  the  statistical  division  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — Annals  Academy  op  Political 
Science,  Noveml>er.— Political  Experiments  in  the  Swiss  Democracy 
and  Social  Basis  of  Representation,  by  J.  W.  Jenks  (A.  I.  C.)»  are  lead- 
ing articles  of  unusual  interest. Arena,  October.— Should  the  Su- 
preme Court  be  Reorganized?  by  J.  M.  Askley. Social  Economist, 

October.— Political  Parties  and  this  Public  Period  ;  Labor  Legislation  ;^ 

Return  of  the  Greenback  Issue November—Dishonest  Newspaper 

Economics ;  Ratio  of  Wages  to  Product ;  Economics ;  TlieHigh  School. 

City  and  State,  Philadelphia,  edited  by  Herbert  Welsh  (A.  I.  C), 

in  its  issue  for  October  8,  presents  an  article  of  great  value  by  Henry  C» 
Adams  (A.  I.  C),  of  Michigan  University,  on  "  Corporations  and  Pub- 
licity," or  the  true  relations  of  corporations  to  the  state. 
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COLLECTING' o  REPORTING 


BRADFORD  A.  BULLOCK,  Attoraey-«t-Law,  Qeneral  Manager, 
Office  Direeiory  Department,  Home  Qfflee, 

88  Pabk  Row,  New  Yobk.  Indiah apolib,  Ikd. 

RALPH  W.  NOWLIN,  Seeretary  and  TreoMurer, 
Other  Offices:   Atlanta,  Dallas,  Dbuvsb,  Iowa  City,  Los  Akgblbb,  Bak  Frahciboo. 


DIRECTORY  OF  ASSOCIATE  ATTORNEYS. 

A  WORD  TO  OUR  COMKBRCIAL  MEMBERS. 

(1)  Every  attoroey  whose  name  appears  in  this  directory  bat  endorsed  a  oontimcL  in  aooord  with  the 
terms  heruln  specified,  and  we  believe  every  attorney  herein  named  is  a  reliabie  and  trustworthy  corres- 
pondent.   We  especially  request  that  you  notify  us  should  any  be  found  otherwise. 

(2)  We  fUmlsh  our  commercial  subscribers  all  the  necessary  blanks  for  use  in  securing  reports  flree  of 
charge,  and  shall  consider  it  a  ikvor  to  have  orders  for  them. 

You  are  requested  to  fttmlUarlse  yourself  with  the  cipher  key,  and  in  wrUing  or  wiring/or  speeUU  reports 
do  not  overlook  the  forty  ceiUs, 

gt)  In  forwarding  claims  for  collection,  should  there  not  be  an  attorney  named  in  the  town  or  county 
ere  the  debtor  resides,  send  the  claim  to  this  office  direct.  We  shall  consider  it  a  special  favor  J^rom  our 
patrons  to  give  us  the  names  of  reliable  attorneys  residing  in  towns  where  no  correspondent  is  nomed  in  this 
directory. 

RATES  FOR  COLLECTION. 

(a)  On  amounts  over  $1,000, 8  per  cent ;  (6)  on  amounts  over  8200  to  11,000, 5  per  cent  on  exoeM  of  1000 ; 
(e)  on  amounts  over  $50  to  1000,  10  per  cent  on  excess  of  $50 :  (d)  on  amounts  of  ISO  or  less,  15  per  cent, 
provided,  that  the  (e)  minimum  fee  without  suit  shall  be  not  less  than  18.  and  (/)  minimum  fbe  with  suit, 
15,  plus  above  commissions,  but  both  **mlnlmum  fbes**  shall  not  be  charged  on  one  and  the  same  ooUeoilon ; 
{g)  no  collection,  no  charge— unless  suit  Is  ordered,  or  extra  expense  incurred  at  express  order  of  claimant. 

4^Merobers  desiring  reports  on  the  financial  worth  of  their  customers  MriU  be  supplied  with  reliable  and 
up-to-daie  Information  anywhere  at  rate  of  forty  cents  for  single  reports  or  three  for  one  dollar. 

DIVISION  OP  FEES. 

(a)  When  claim  Is  received  by  an  attorney  fh>ra  a  commercial  member  of  our  association,  then  the 
attorney  makittg  collection  retains  all  the  above  cotnmission.  (6)  When  claim  is  received  by  an  attorney  fh>m 
the  association  direct,  then  one  fourth  of  the  commission  goes  to  the  association,  and  the  receiving  attorney 
retains  three  fourths,  (c)  When  a  claim  Is  forwarded  by  an  associate  attorney,  the  forwarding  attorney  gets 
one  third  and  the  receiving  attorney  retains  two  thirds,  (d)  When  (in  exceptional  cases)  a  claim  is  fcirwaraed 
to  us  by  an  associate  attorney,  then  by  us  to  another  attorney,  the  attorney  making  the  collection  is  so 
advised  and  retains  one  half  the  commission,  and  one  fourtn  goes  to  the  forwarding  attorney,  and  one 
fourth  to  the  association. 

CIPHER  CODE. 

The  name  *' American  "  must  be  prefixed  to  every  telegram  when  using  this  oode. 

INSTRUCTIONS. 
Question. 
American.— Indiana :  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  condition  of  aflkirs  of .........  slnoe  last  report  T 

Answer. 

American.— Indianapolis :  There  has  been  no  change  in  condition  of  affkirs  of .........  since  last  report. 

QUESTIONS.  Georgia :  Has mortgaged  his  or  their  stock  of 

Ai«)««m«^  •  Tr.«r^  -*«.  -.wwu..^  -...  1^*     ^        •  goods  or  personal  property.  If  so,  for  how  much 

Alabama:  Have  you  received  our  letter  of......?  Sndtowbomr      "^    •^  ^'         » 

^"^SSSd  X'^inSSS.?/  ^^3^  'Ml®/'*'L^**y>  *r;  Iowa:  Shall  we  insUtute  suit  on  yourolaim  vs.  — T 

RSfSi?;'*'**'^^  ^^  ^****  ®'  ^^^^  ^  ■****      Illinois : Is  wUIlng  to  compromise  your  claim 

Ai.irVn«^.  T.  -^^^  -iw..,*  .u  ^  «wi    ■       .      .  agalust  him  (or them)  by  s  cash  settlement  of 

^^!Sd?miJrE5'5^  •*^'**  ^^™  ^^  Inquiry  is  J^_   Shall  we  accept  same? 

n^iiV^ULVA^T^^Li  ^*.«^*    rr       f        -.V       A  Indiana:  Has  there  been  any  cbaugc  In  the  oou- 

OaUfomla:  Any  r^l  «tate T   If  so,  iu  worth,  and  dlUon  of  afftdim  of since  last  leport  t 

in  whose  name  is  the  title?  muw  w »u»ii^  .  J,I.'TJi!»l 

Colorado:  To  what  race  or  nationality  does  .....«..»  answers. 

or  do belong  r  Montgomery :  We  have  recetved  your  letter  of  »...., 

Oonneotlcut :  Advise  us  whether  .........  Is  an  Inoor-  and  answer  same  on 

porated  company  and.  If  so,  its  paid  up  capital  Tucson:  In  answer  to  your  wire, ......  Is  engaged  In 

stock,  and  the  names  of  officers.  ......  business.   Prospects  are  .. —  •  His  stock  of 

Delaware ;  What  is  the  credit  of....,  and  upon  what  goods  is  valued  at  $ 

is  it  founded  ?  Little  Rock :  In  reply  to  your  Inquiry  as  to  whether 

Florida:  Has mortgaged  either  his  or  their  the  person  named  by  you  is  married,  we  beg  to 

2m1  estate.  If  so,  for  how  much  and  to  whom?  report  that 
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San  FmnciBOO :  The  person  about  whom  yon  lnQoire 

hat  real 'estate  valued  at  f ,  with  ......  incam- 

brance.   The  tlUe  la  in  name  of ........ . 

Baeramento :  The  person  about  whom  yon  inquire 
has  no  real  estate. 

Denver :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  as  to  the  nation- 
ality of ..... ,  we  Deg  to  report  that 

New  Maven: is  an  incorporated  oompanv. 

Capital  stock  paid  in  is  f .«»,  President ; 

...,  Secretary ; Treasurer. 

Hartford:  This  concern  is  not  an  incorporated 

company,  but  is  a  partnership  consisting  of ....... 

with  estimated  capital  off 

Dover: credit  is  good  and  is  founded  on 

Wilmington : »..  credit  is  poor.    We  would  ad- 
vise you  to  make  no  sale  until  you  hear  firom  us 

by  next  mail. 
Tallahassee: .».  has  mortgaged  real  estate  fat 

% to 


Peasaoola    »..  has  not  mortgaged  real  estate  tost 

any  amount. 
Atlanta: has  mortgaged  his  personal  piop- 

erty  for  f to 

Macon : has  not  mortgaged  personal  property 

for  any  amount. 
Des  Moines :  Institute  suit  on  our  claim  vs.  ........ 

at  once.   We  have  arranged  bond  tor  costs  with 

bank  in 

Burlington :  Do  not  institute  suit  vs. We  aend 

you  letter  by  next  mail. 
Chicago :  Accept proposition  for  a  payment  of 

f in  settlement. 

Bloomington :  Do  not  accept proposition.    We 

will  take  nothing  less  than  f 

Indlahapolis :  There  has  been  no  change  in  con- 
dition of  aflklrs  of since  last  report. 

Evansville:  There  has  been  considerable  change  in 

the  condition  of since  last  report.    We  mail 

you  particulars  to-day. 


REIiATINa    TO    OBEDITOBS. 
In  using  the  following  words,  prefix  the  name  **  American  "  to  every  telegram. 


Can :  Sold  out. 

Care :  Burned  out,  no  insurance. 
Careless:  Burned  out.  only  partially  insured. 
Oarefhl :  Have  burned  out.  rally  Insured. 
Careworn :  Being  pressed  by  creditors. 
Caught:  Creditors  have  commenced  bankxnpt  pro- 
ceedings. 
Caution:  Bave  dissolved  partnership. 
Chattel:  Personal  property  has  been  mortgaged. 
Clique:  Hasgone  into  liquidation. 
"     "       ' :  Ha^ 


Confound 


kve  made  an  assignment. 


Confhse :  Sheriff  has  taken  possession. 

Conquer:  Suspended  payment. 

Costly :  Have  ndled. 

Create :  Real  estate  has  been  mortgaged. 

Cross :  Has  nuuie  a  transfor  of  stock  which  indi- 
cates fraud. 

Cunning :  Conforring  with  creditors  with  view  of 
compromise  settlement. 

.Cured :  Has  been  sued. 

Curious :  Seem  to  have  some  difficulty  between  (or 
among)  themselves. 


LIST  OF  ATTORNEYS. 

Arranged  alphabetically,  according  to  states,  and  giving  address  by  town  and  county. 


ALABAMA. 

Qreensboro,  Hale,  Lee  M.  Otts. 

Mobile,  Mobile,  Plelding  Vaughan,  66  St.  Francis  St. 

Montgomery,  Montgomery,  Holloway  A  HoUoway. 

ARIZONA. 

PhGsnix.  Maricopa,  H.  F.  Robinson. 
Tempe,  Maricopa,  W.  J.  Kingsbury. 

ARKANSAS. 

El  Dorado.  Union,  Coflte  A  Shepp^. 
Heber,  Cleburne,  P.  L.  strlcklin. 
Hot  Springs,  Garland,  a  Floyd  Huff. 
Pocahontas.  Randolph,  S.  A.  D.  Eaton. 
Searcy,  White,  S.  Brundidge,  Jr. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Colusa,  Colusa,  Ernest  Weyand. 

Sacramento,  Sacramento,  O.  A.  Elliott,  627  J.  Street. 

James  Haven.      Thomas  E.  Haven,  Notary  Public. 

HAVEN  &  HAVEN, 
ATT0RNEY8-AT-LAW, 

8  to  U  Mills  Bldg.,  7th  floor.    San  Fbancisoo,  CAl. 

General  practice  in  state  and  federal  courts.  Special 
attention  to  commercial  and  probate  law.  Special 
department  for  collections  under  competent  men. 
Depositions  carefully  taken.  Attorneys  for  bank 
of  Sisson,  Crocker  A  Co.  Also  refer  to  Tailant  A 
Co.,  Bankers;  San  Francisco  Savings  Union,  San 
Francisco :  Daniel  Seymour,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Woodland,  Yolo,  Chas.  P.  Summers. 

COLORADO. 

Gotorado  City,  El  Paso,  J.  R.  Watt. 

JAMES  A.  KILTON, 
DENVER,  COLORADO. 
Practitioner  in  all  courts ;  real  estate,  commercial, 
corporation,  and  mining  law ;  collections  and  depo- 
sitions.   Notary  Public.^     «^..  ^  ,  ^.     ^ 

Refers  to  John  S.  Dove,  JrM  Philadelphia;  German- 
American  Savings  Bank  Co.,  Cleveland;  Bankers 
and  MerchanU  As8*n.,  Chicago;  First  Nat* I  Bank, 
Den  ver ;  Law  and  Credit  Co..  Kansas  City ;  Kifleld  A 
Fifleld,  8U  Paul ;  stationers*  Board  of  Trade,  N.  Y.; 
History  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Cripple  Creek.  Clinton  S.  Fletcher  A  Co. 
Leadville,  Lake,  H.  R.  Pend^ry. 
Pueblo,  Pueblo,  Wm.  B.  Vates. 

CONNBCnOUT. 

Litchfield,  Litchfield,  Chas.  D.  Burrlll. 
New  Haven,  New  Haven,  Wm.  A.  Wright. 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington,  H.  II.  Ward. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington,  Washington,  Walter  A.  Johnston. 
\17ALTER  A.  JOHNSTON, 


vv 


412  Fifth  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Collections  a  specialty, 

FLORIDA. 
Pensacola,  Escambia,  A.  J.  Rose. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA, 
THOS.  W.  LATHAM, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW.  82  a  84  Capital  City 

Notary  in  oflice.  Bank  Building. 

Practices  In  all  the  courts.   In  practice  29  years. 

Reference:  Atlanta  National  Bank. 
State  manager  for  the  American  Collecting  and  Re- 
porting Association. 

Brunswick,  Glynn,  Johnson  A  Krauss. 
Newnan,  Coweta,  Orlando  MoClendon. 
Stliimore,  Emanuel,  see  Swalnsboro. 
Swalnsboro,  Emanuel,  Geo.  M.  Warren. 
Valdosta,  A.  D.  Woodward. 
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nXIKOIB. 

Aogusta,  Hanoook,  Sterilns  P.  Lemmon.         • 

Bloomlngton,  Kerrlok,  Spencer  A  Bracken. 

BuPhoeli.  MoBonough.  Solon  Banflll. 

Oarbondale.  Jaokeon,  Isaac  H.  Oaldwell. 

Chicago,  148  La  Salle  SU,  Thornton  A  Chancellor. 

Chrlsman,  nee  Paris. 

Danville,  Vermthon,  Fred  Draper. 

Decatur,  Macon,  Whitfield  A  Deck. 

Eldorado,  Saline,  Wm.  S.  Sommers. 

Harrtsburg,  Saline,  W.  F.  Scott 

JerMjTllle.  Jersey,  Geo.  M.  Seago. 

Kansas,  see  Paris. 

Klnmundy,  Marion.  Chas.  H.  Holt. 

Mendota,  La  Salle,  S.  P.  Prescott. 

Millbrd,  Iroquois,  James  A.  Laird,  Coll.  Agt. 

Morris,  Qrundy,  B.  Sanford. 

OrangeviUe,  Stephenson,  H.  T.  Skinner. 

Paris,  W.  O.  Roach. 

Peoria,  Peoria,  David  Ross. 

Pittsfleld,  Arthur  C.  Bentley. 

Vandalia,  Jno.  J.  Straflbrd. 

Watseka,  Iroquois;  Kay  A  Kay. 

Waukegan,  Lake,  Stapp  A  Arnold. 

Windsor,  Shelby,  Jas.T.  Poe,  J.  P.  and  ColL  Agt. 

Woodstock,  McHenry,  V.  S.  Lumley. 

INDIANA. 

Ashley,  Steuben,  T.  8.  Wickwire. 
Bloomington.  Monroe,  Louden  A  Louden. 
Blufflon,  Wells,  Wilson  A  Todd. 
Columbus,  Bartholomew,  John  W.  Morgan. 
CrawlbrdsTille,  Montgomery,  Jno.  L.  Shrum. 
Dana,  Vermillion,  Chas.  E.  Boyles. 
Dunkirk,  Jay,  J.  J.  Stewart 
Elisabeth,  UMTlson,  R.  Bartley. 
Fort  Wayne.  Allen,  Vesey  A  Heaton. 
Frankibrt,  Clinton,  Joseph  C.  Suit. 
Frankton,  Madison,  J.  M.  Farlow. 
Hammond,  Lake,  J.  Q.  Ibach. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 
BRADFORD  A.  BULLOCK, 

Attorney-at-Law. 

Notary  and  stenographers  in  ofllce.  Commercial 
Law  Bspxoiallt.  Oarefhl  attention  to  all  legal 
matters.    Immediate  remittances. 

ReflBrence:  Capital  National  Bank.  Others  ftir- 
nlshed  upon  application,  anywhere. 

Kokomo,  Howard,  Moon  A  Wolf. 

LawrenceburK.  Dearborn,  Chas.  F.  Hayes. 

1 A  Fayette.  WUber  F.  Heverson. 

Lebanon,  uoone,  C.  M.  Zion. 

Martinsville,  Morgan,  Oscar  Matthews. 

Milford,  Kosciusko,  O.  F.  Neff. 

Muncie,  Delaware,  Ellis  A  Walterhouse. 

Plymouth,  K.  B.  Oglesbee. 

Princeton,  Oibson,  Land  A  Ghunble. 

Rising  Sun.  Ohio,  Jas.  E.  Craft 

South  Bend,  J.  D.  Henderson. 

Hullivan,  SulliTan,  John  S.  Basrs. 

Terre  Haute,  A.  M.  Hlgglns,  Opera  House  Block. 

Winchester,  RandolphTw.  S.  Dlggs. 

INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Chickasha,  Chlckasha,  F.  E.  Riddle. 

Comanche,  see  Chickasha. 

Marlow,  see  Chickasha. 

Minoo,  see  Chickasha. 

Rush  Springs,  see  Chickasha. 

Ryan,  see  Chickasha. 

Terral,  see  Chickasha. 

Vlnlta,  Cherokee  Nation,  Shepard,  Grove  A  Wilson. 

IOWA. 

Carroll,  Carroll,  I^ee  A  Robb. 

Clinton,  McCoy  Bros. 

Council  Bluffs,  Pottawattamie,  Carson  A  Baird. 

1  Preston,  Wisdom  A  Wright 

Denison,  Crawford,  J.  P.  Conner. 

Des  Moines.  Polk,  Witmer  A  Strook. 

Dubuque.  Dubuqueu  Cavanagh,  Thomas  A  Hager. 

Guthrie  Center,  Guthrie,  E.  R.Sayles. 

Harlan,  Shelby,  Whitney  Bros. 


Ida  Grove,  Ida,  Chas.  8.  BCacomber. 
Iowa  City,  Johnson,  Baker  A  Ball. 
Lemars,  Plymouth,  Isaac  C.  Struble. 
Manning,  see  Carroll. 

Marshailiown.  Marshall,  C.  H.  E.  Boardman. 
Northwood.  worth^var  Boe. 
Osage,  MltchelL_G.  F.  Humbert 
Osceola,  Clark,  Temple  A  Hardlnger. 
Rock  Rapids,  Lyon,  BtlUman  A  Stillman. 
Sigoumey,  Keokuk,  Brown  A  MoQuald. 
Sioux  City,  Geo.  Conway. 
Spenoer,  Clay,  Cornwall  A  Martin. 

KANSAS. 

Atchison,  Atchison,  Bailey  A  Bailey. 
Great  Bend,  Clark  A  Russell. 
Salina,  Saline^  Bond  A  Osbom. 

KENTUCKY. 

BardweU,  Carlisle,  J.  M.  Nichols  A  Son. 
Campton,  Wolfe,  Joseph  C.  Lykins. 
FlemingsDurg,  Fleming,  Thos.  L.  Given. 
Henderson,  Henderson,  Qea  D.  Givens. 

NEWTON  G.  ROGERS, 
Attobnby-at-Law, 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
No.  822  Fifth  Avenue,  Upstairs. 

Notary  Public  Commissioner  of  deeds  for 
all  states.  Commercial  law  especially. 
Careful  attention.  Immediate  remit- 
tances. 

Mt.  Sterling,  Montgomery,  OourUand  P.  Chenault. 
Newport,  Oamphell,  N.  L.  Bennett 

LOUISIANA. 

Franklin,  J.  Sanders. 
Monroe,  Ounby  A  Sholara. 

T^EW  ORLEANS, 

JOSEPH  N.  WOLFSON. 

References:  Oonstltuent  Member  of  the  United 
Commercial  Lawyers;  Member  of  the  National 
Clearing  House ;  The  United  Law  and  Collec- 
tion Offices;  Union  National  BanlL  of  New 
Orleans. 

MAINE. 

Belfkuit,  Waldo^Pred  W.  Brown. 

Eastport,  Jno.  M.  McFaul. 

Rockland,  Knox,  Edward  B.  MacAUster. 

MARYLAND. 

HYLAND  P.  STEWART, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Prompt  cUtenHon  and  immediate  remit* 

tances  on  reports  on  cUl  legal  business. 

Corporation  questions  a  special^. 

Ask  National  Union  Bank  of  Maryland :  Fidelity 
and  Deposit  Company ;  Ex-Mayor  Robert  C.  Darid- 
son. 

Easton,  Talbot,  Wm.  H.  Adkins. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

READ'S  COLLECXrON  AND 
MERCANTILE  AGENCY, 
(Corporation.)  20  Devonshire  St,  BOSTON. 

A.  H.  Rbad,  Attomey-at-Law,  General  Manager, 
Notary.  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

Depositions  taken.  General  practice  and  coUeo- 
tions.  InTestlgattons.  Mercantile  reports.  Prompt 
collections,  prompt  remittances. 

Refbr  to  the  Continental  National  Bank,  C.  P. 
Hovey  A  Co.,  Jordan  Marsh  A  Co.,  BoHon  DaUff 
Otobe^  and  thoosands  of  bosiness  firms  throoffbout 
the  country. 

Springfield,  Chas.  H.  Hoag. 
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mCHIQAN. 


MINNESOTA. 


DdIdUi,  SmlUi  A  McMmhon. 

llMilutta,  Bine  EsrUi,  W.  U  Oamitoek. 

Mlnnekp&li,  HeDoaplii,  Ftfleld  *  Flflald. 

Hoorhgad,  B.  Adanu. 

Rlohmond,  Torali  P.  O^  Bteanu,  M.  A.  Bauen. 

Bt.  Cloud,  Stcami,  H.  8.  Liocke. 


MORPHT,  EWINO,  GILBERT  A  EWING, 
ATTORSETB  A.SD  COUK8ELOBS, 
Etoomi  eae-61(Mlll-611  Muibatbui  BulldlnK. 
OallectloDi  reoalve  prompt  mi  edeotlT 
VlnlDla,  Jand  D.  Taylor. 


MISBtSSIPPI. 


NEW  JEBSBT. 


ffir-. 


ryStivet. 

u,  Fiaaoli  W.  Enowlai,  Prad.  Bids. 

MEW  MEXICO. 
AJbaqnerqne,  Bernalillo,  K.  W.  D.  Bryan. 
NEW  YOEIK. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y., 
No.  86  Statb  Street. 
Cbaa.  W.  Mead.   Sam'l  8.  HaU.   Honrae  F.  Palmer. 
(7Dlt«d8tat«s  Oommtwloner  and  Notary  Public 
MEAD,  HATT  &  PALMER, 
Attorneys  and  Oounselora  at  Law. 

Praclloe  In  tba  Slau  and  Federal  Coarta.  Prompt 
and  careful  attention  Riven  to  oolleetlnns.  commer- 
olal  luiuranoe.and  realesCalelUlsatloaandprobSite 
matterv.  DepoalUoni  taken.  Beftrencea:  Albuiy 
CoDDty  Bank ;  Meehanloa'  and  Fannen'  Bank. 

FBEDEBICK  O.  BIB8ELL, 
Attobney-at-L  a  w  , 
Over  17  Niagara  St.,        BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Reference,  The  City  Bank  of  Bufiblo. 
Notary  In  office.    DepositionB.    Commei^ 
clal  law  especially.    Prompt  reports.    Im- 
mediate remlttanoes. 

nmandalsna,  Ontario,  Henr;  M.  Field. 
Ithaca,  Huriar  &  Poole. 
JobnilowD,  Fallon.  F.  E.  Moyer. 

AMERICAN  COLLECTING  AND 
REPORTING  ASSOCIATION. 
C  B.  PARMER.  Oenerel  CoanMl. 


r  UIIDD,  ■.AlHJwaj',  w-  TV.Arauiu. 

Haraliaeld,  Webater.  Hanr  Fyan. 
Nevada,  V«rnon,  A.  Q.  Moniion. 
Bedalla,  Allen  ft  Barrett. 
Hhelbyrllle.  Shelby,  Lloyd  A.  Lloyd. 
St.  Joaepb,  Baobanaa,  W.  E.  Strlngftllow. 


Cbadnin,  Dawei,  E.  B.  Ricker. 
Curtla,  Frontier,  J,  L.  Wblle. 
Palrbury,  Jeffenon,  John  C.  Uartlsan. 
Oenera,  Fillmore,  F.  B.  DonUthorpe. 

RIC3KETTS  &  WILSON, 
239  8.  nth  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
OollBotlon  Dep't,  Elmer  W.  Brown,  Att'y,  Manacer. 
We  are  not  In  polltlci,  under  no  obtlgatlons  to 
local  bajika  or  tbelr  ouitomen,  cater  to  a  non-reil- 
dent  cllenlase,  and  aak  no  oompenwtlon  thai  la  not 
Iklrly  earned,  will  so  anywbere  In  the  Blate  on 
-'-' —  "■- "  — '"  '-laflfr  the  expense.   Twenty-two 


:a  ezperienoe. 

Omaha,  Horton  A  Blackburn,  Attorney!  Ibr  R.  Q. 

Ord,  Valley.  Clemenla  Brothen. 
Weeping  Water,  Oau,  J.  H.  Baldeman. 
Wilbur,  Hallne,  Shannon  B.  Alley. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Nashna,  Wm.  J,  McKay. 


Oontlonouily  In  bnelnen  nlnoe  18TS.  CoIteoUona 
made  a'eiTWhere.  Hpeclal  mercantile  niporta. 
Oorroapoodence  sollolied.  DepoelUons.  Imme- 
diate ramlttanceB. 

PDQghkeepale,  Datebcn,  John  E.  Millard, 
RIverbeadi  ButlOlk,  BenJ.  K.  Payne. 
Boobeeter,  Monroe,  Oualiu  C.  Davy. 

CA8SIU8  C.  DAVY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 

NOTARY  WITH  SEAL. 

East  SIdeSavtnca  Bank  Building. 

SyracuM,  Onondaga,  B.  M,  While. 
Utloa,  Oneida.  Doollttle  dt  Uacard. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


THE  NATIONAL  COLLECTING  CO., 
D.  Jab.  Datis,  General  Manager. 

U  located  at        CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
BL  Paul  Building. 
Orert/nOiubecrlben.  CorreapODdenU  every  where. 

No  collection,  no  charge. 
Does  baalneaa  everywhere.   Special  oontiaota  at  n- 
dnced  rates.    Moneyi  collected  by  attorney!  guar. 
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Cleyeland,  CuTahoga,  White,  JohDson,  MoOatUn  A 

Cannon. 
OolnmbuB,  Harrj  R.  Wllaon.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bolldins. 
Di^ton,  BenJ.  P.  MoCann,  24  N.  Main  St. 
Elyria,  Lorain,  H.  W.  Ingenol. 
Marietta,  Washington,  Samnel  8.  Knowles. 
Norwalk,  Andrews  Bros. 
Sidney,  Shelby,  S.  L.  Wlooff. 
Upper  Sandusky.  Wyandot,  H.  H.  Newell, 
warren,  Trambnll,  Robert T.  Isant. 
MTilmington,  Clinton,  O.  P.  Thorpe. 

OKLAHOBiA  TERRITORY. 
Kingfisher,  Kingfisher,  W.  R.  Benson. 

OREGON. 
Baker  City,  Baker,  M.  L.  Olmsted. 

PORTLAND, 
EMMONS  A  EMMONB, 

Attorneys  for  the  Emmons  Associated  Law  Oflioes 
of  San  F^ncisoo,  Portland.  Seattle,  and  Tacoma. 
J^'Foreign  business  a  speciaity. 

SUyerton,  Marion,  Butt  A  Hardesty. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny,  see  Pittsburg. 

Bellefonte,  Centre,  H.  Wilbur  Blckle. 

Brookville,  Jefl)Braon,  Alexander  O.  White. 

Brie,  Erie,  Pish  A  Crosby. 

Franklin,  Venango.  J.  U.  Osraer  A  Sons. 

Harrisburg,  Dauphin.  S.  8.  Rupp. 

Mt.  Carmel,  Preston  a  Voaght. 

New  Castle,  Lawrence,  W.  U.  Falls. 

Oil  City,  Venango,  J.  H.  Osmer  A  Sons. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
48&-6-7  CHESTNUT  STREET. 

8HRIVER,  BARTLETT  &  CO., 
Allen  C.  Middleton.       •       Walter  D.  Grlsoom. 

Law,    Collections,  Real    Estate, 
notary  in  office. 

Pittsburg*  Allegheny,  B.  C.  A  U.  C.  Christy. 
PitUburg,  WhlteseH  A  Sons. 
Tyrone,  Stevens,  Owens  A  Pascoe. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
ProTldenoe,  Providence,  Alfred  S.  Johnson. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston.  Mordeoal  A  Qadsden. 
Edgefield,  N.  G.  Exans. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Chamberlain,  Brul6,  C  C.  Morrow. 
Deadwood,  Lawrenoe^Coe  A  Edmonds. 
Hot  Springs,  Fall  River,  Loomls  S.  Cull. 
Mound  City,  Campbell,  A.  Sutherland. 
Rapid  City,  Pennington,  Cbas.  W.  Brown. 
Hlouz  Falls,  Minnehaha,  U.  S.  G.  Cherry. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga.  Hamilton,  Wm.  S.  Small. 

Covington,  Tipton,  W.  A.  Owen. 

DyersDuiv.  Dyer.  Latta  A  Latta. 

Johnson  City,  Washington,  Oimiley  A  Crumley. 

KnozviUe,  Knox,  Ingersoli  A  Peyton. 


TEXAS. 

Belton,  Bell,  A.  R.  Crawford. 
Brady,  McCuUoch,  F.  M.  Newman. 
Coleman,  Coleman,  T.  J.  White. 
Dallas,  Dallas,  W.  B.  Merchant. 
Denlson,  Grayson,  H.  H.  Cummins. 
El  Paso,  El  Paso,  Geo.  R.  Harvey. 
Fort  Worth,  Tarrant,  R.  Y.  Prlgmore. 
Galveston,  Galveston,  LabattaLabatt. 
Gatesvlllei  Coryell,  S.  B.  Hawkins. 
Marsliall,  Harnson,  Llewellyn  Aabrey. 
San  Antonio,  Keller  A  Johnson. 
Snyder,  Scurry,  C  C  Johnson. 


UTAH. 

Oigden,  Weber,  Vernon  R.  Andrew. 
Provo  City,  Chas.  De  Molsy. 

CHERRY  A  CHERRY, 
LAWYERS, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
Prompt  and  oarefhl  attention  given  to  Mercantile 
Collections.    Legal  business  attended  to  in  any  part 
of  this  Territory. 

Refor  to  Hon.  S.  A.  MerritL  Chief  Justice  of  Utah ; 
Utah  National  Bank ;  Walker  Bros.*  Bank ;  Com- 
mercial National  Bank ;  Bank  of  Salt  Lake,  all  d 
Salt  Lake  City. 

VERMONT. 
Barre,  Washington,  Richard  A.  Hoar. 

VIRGINIA. 

Lynchburg,  Campbell.  J.  Singleton  Dlggs. 
Richmond,  Henrico,  a.  W.  Ivey. 

WASHINGTON. 
Davenport,  Lincoln,  A.  C.  Shaw. 

SEATTLE, 
McCLURE  A  BASS, 
Attorneys  for  the  Emmons  Associated  Law  Offices 
of  San  Francisco,  Portland.  Seattle,  and  Taooma. 
J^Foreign  business  a  speciaity. 

TACOMA, 
MURRAY  A  CHRISTIAN, 
Attorneys  for  the  Emmons  Associated  Law  Offices 
of  San  Francisco,  Portland.  Seattle,  and  Taooma. 
J^Forelgn  business  a  specialty. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charleston,  Kanawha,  Couch,  Floumoy  A  Price. 
Ritchie,  Ritchie,  H.  C.  ShowaJter. 

* 

WISCONSIN. 

Durand,  Pepin.  J.  D.  EHdridge. 
Janesvllle,  Fethers,  JeflHes  «  Flfleld. 
Kenosha,  Kenosha,  W.  M.  Oowell. 
Madison,  Dane,  Edward  I.  Troan. 

VTILMTAUKEE,  WIS., 

140  and  141  New  Insurance  Building, 
THE    NORTHWESTERN 

COLLECTION    AGENCY 
MoK  A  OoLK,  Attorneys. 

MercantUe  Collections.  No  Membership  Fee. 

Correspondents  and  Connections 

Everywhere. 

BRNS8T  8.  Mob,  C.  H.  Wn.] 

President.  Sec'y  and 

Oshkosh,  Winnebago,  Book  A  Hilton. 
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NOTES  PEOM  THE  NOETHWE8T, 

BY  BRADFORD  A.  BULLOCK. 

DtUtUh. — Business  is  convalescing  up  here.  This  city  is  destined  to  hecome  one  of  the 
principal  business  centers,  and  will  in  time  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  metropolis  of  no 
mean  pretensions.  As  to  dimensions  and  intentions,  she  is  now  quite  a  city,  having^  a 
frontage  of  twenty-eight  miles  along  the  lake,  and  extending  all  the  way  up  to  Fondulac, 
where  J.  J.  Astor  first  established  his  fort  and  fUr-trading  post.  The  resources  of  the 
country  surrounding  Duluth  are  scarcely  yet  realized,  and  not  more  than  touched  as  to 
their  development.  When  we  consider  that  the  largest  output  of  flour  ever  turned  out 
in  one  day  by  a  single  mill  was  run  through  the  Imperial  Mill  here,  and  that  the  largest 
ore  docks  in  the  world  are  almost  daily  worked  to  their  full  capacity,  and  that  great  seas 
of  lumber  that  occupy  "  miles  of  piles  "  are  here,  then  we  can  partially  understand  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  this  "  Zenith  City  of  the  unsalted  seas."  Our  correspondents 
here,  Messrs.  Smith  A  McMahon,  are  of  the  most  enterprising  and  able  firms  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Smith  as  a  commercial  lawyer  has  perhaps  had  more  experience  than  any 
other  in  the  city,  and  he  is  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  H.  McMahon.  We  are  glad  to  refer 
to  this  firm,  who  have  so  satisfactorily  handled  our  business  for  so  long.  No  firm  in  the 
city  has  a  better  local  standing. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, — Some  of  the  best  commercial  law  firms  known  to  the  pro- 
fession are  located  in  these  twin  cities.  In  St.  Paul,  the  firm  of  Morphy,  Ewlng,  Qilbert 
A  Ewing  is  recognized  as  being  at  the  head,  not  only  as  commercial  lawyers,  but  as  having 
what  is  known  as  a  good  "  general  practice.''  In  this  firm  of  four  active,  hustling  law- 
yers, there  is  a  member  for  every  emergency  and  every  department  of  law  known  to  the 
various  enterprises  that  are  being  advancNsd  in  this  territory.  Mr.  A.  W.  Ewing  is  in 
especial  charge  of  the  commercial  department,  and  has  the  collections  so  arranged  that 
out  of  the  thousands  tliat  they  have  in  their  office,  any  one  may  be  found  in  just  atK>ut 
two  seconds.  We  had  occasion  to  test  this  fact  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  one  who  studies  commercial  law  business  in  all  its  l>earings  to  find  a  firm  like 
this  who  can  immediately  tell  the  status  of  any  collection  or  other  business  that  may  be 
intrusted  to  it.  The  numerous  devices  in  the  way  of  office  fixtures  that  are  now  in  the 
market  enable  large  firms,  and  small  ones  too,  for  that  matter,  to  so  systematize  their  busi- 
ness that  it  is  a  pleasure  not  only  for  them  to  take  care  of  commercial  business,  but  it  Is  a 
satisfaction  also  for  those  who  intrust  their  business  to  them.  Our  observation  has  been 
that  commercial  lawyers  largely  are  at  one  extreme  or  the  other  as  regards  ''system." 
We  find  a  large  class  of  attorneys  and  agencies,  and  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
those  doing  a  small  business,  who  never  know  certainly  where  to  find  the  correspondence 
and  other  data  regarding  the  business  in  their  hands,  and  they  are  daily  losing  valuable 
time  because  they  do  not  have  a  system.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  large  number  of 
attorneys  and  agencies  who  do  a  large  business,  but  they  are  so  afraid  that  they  will  not 
have  sufficient  record  for  each  action  or  transaction,  that  they  spend  a  vast  amount  of 
valuable  time  in  *'  corking  up  the  bottle,''  and  hence  have  a  very  limited  time  left  to  get 
out  the  contents.  There  is  a  happy  medium  l>etween  these  two  extremes.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  a  large  number  of  the  best  offices  are  abandoning  the  letter-press  copy,  which 
belongs  to  the  decade  of  the  stage-coach,  and  are  using  cart>on  copies  for  their  correspond- 
ence. We  might  enumerate  a  half  dozen  other  changes  that  are  being  made  by  the  most 
enterprising  offices,  but  this  will  do  as  a  suggestion. 

In  Minneapolis  the  firm  of  Fifield  &  Fifield,  who,  by  the  way,  have  an  office  In  the 
Gilfillan  Block,  St.  Paul,  are  easily  recognized  as  having  more  commercial  law  business 
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than  any  other  firm  in  this  city.  A  prominent  agency  man  told  us  a  few  days  ago  that 
he  heard  of  a  &ilure  about  midnight,  and  immediately  sent  telegrams  to  about  forty  east- 
ern creditors  and  received  about  ten  claims  for  collection,  whereas  Messrs.  Fifleld  A  Fifield 
did  not  send  a  single  telegram,  and  received  about  fifteen  claims  against  the  same  firm. 
This,  my  informant  told  me,  was  due  to  the  valuable  connections  in  the  East  especially 
which  this  firm  has,  and  which  he  claims  have  l)een  secured  largely  by  advertising. 
Added  to  their  propensity  for  advertising,  this  firm  has  the  ability  and  facility  for  hand- 
ling business  of  any  character.  They  take  good  care  of  small  claims  which  they  intrust  to 
their  city  men,  and  which  require  no  especial  legal  ability,  yet  the  lyieldtf  as  they  are 
usually  known,  of  whom  there  are  three  brothers,  are  easily  able  to  meet  in  the  courts 
the  most  learned  counsel  which  can  be  employed  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  £.  H.  C.  Richardson,  who  has  charge  of  the  clearing  house  department  for  this  firm, 
has  had  many  years  of  valuable  training  as  a  business  man,  and  his  Judgment,  supple- 
mented by  his  acquaintance  throughout  the  entire  country,  mal&es  him  one  of  the  best 
men  that  could  be  selected  anywhere  for  the  very  arduous  work  involving  the  most  carefUl 
discrimination,  which  is  intrusted  to  his  management. 

Mr.  8.  A.  Breding,  the  affable,  versatile,  and  good  looking  solicitor  for  the  Clearing 
House  Quarterly,  who  has  been  for  several  years  with  this  firm,  we  believe,  is  so  thor- 
oughly and  favorably  known  among  our  readers  that  we  cannot  hope  to  introduce  him, 
but  should  you  happen  to  be  an  attorney  and  Mr.  Breding  should  call  upon  you,  you  may 
as  well  g^ve  him  what  he  comes  for  (and  we  might  say  here  that  you  will  not  be  sorry 
for  it),  as  it  has  been  conceded  ft'om  the  start  by  the  best  lawyers  in  the  profession  fh>m 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Duluth  to  New  Orleans,  that  the  clearing  house 
plan  was  long  needed  l>efore  it  was  eatablisfied,  and  that  the  Fifields  are  in  a  position, 
through  their  several  years  of  commercial  law  business,  to  place  this  plan  of  the  selection  of 
correspondents  above  reproach  by  the  most  critical,  and  make  it  a  success  in  every  way. 

Decatur,  III. — Whitfield  A  Deck,  our  associates  for  this  place,  are  in  a  position  to  satisfy 
the  most  technical  clients.  It  is  a  custom  of  this  firm  to  give  personal  attention  to  all 
claims,  report  prog^ress  and  prospects,  and  remit  collections  on  the  date  received.  Having 
personal  acquaintance  with  them,  we  most  cheerfully  and  heartily  recommend  them  to 
our  friends  having  any  business  in  their  section. 

Sioux  Fall8f  S.  D. — Messrs.  Bailey  A  Voorhees  have  recently  associated  themselves 
with  Hon.  Frank  B.  Aikens,  late  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Dakota,  and  henceforth 
will  be  known  as  the  firm  of  Aikens,  Bailey  A  Voorhees.  We  most  heartily  recommend 
these  gentlemen  to  our  members  and  associate  attorneys,  many  of  whom  are  already  fa- 
miliar with  the  good  work  they  have  done. 
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The  snYiJeot  of  capital  pnnishment  is  one  in  which  every  good  oittxen  should  feel  an  Interest,  and  one 
concerning  which  everyone  should  be  thoroughly  informed.  Thousands  of  men  every  year  step  into  the 
Jury  box  to  pass  Judgment  upon  the  life  of  a  fUlow  after  swearing  that  they  have  no  oonsdentious 
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